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PREFACE. 


HE Republic of Plato touches on so many problems of 

human life and thought, and appeals to so many diverse 
types of mind and character, that an editor cannot pretend to 
have exhausted its significance by means of a commentary. In 
one sense of the term, indeed, there can never be a definitive or 
final interpretation of the Republic: for the Republic is one of 
those few works of genius which have a perennial interest and 
value for the human race; and in every successive generation 
those in whom man’s inborn passion for ideals is not quenched, 
will claim the right to interpret the fountain-head of idealism 
for themselves, in the light of their own experience and needs, 
But in another sense of the word, every commentator on the 
Republic believes in the possibility of a final and assured inter- 
pretation, and it is this belief which is at once the justification 
and the solace of his labours. Without desiring in any way to 
supersede that personal apprehension of Platonism through 
which alone it has power to cleanse and reanimate the individual 
soul, we cannot too strongly insist that certain particular images 
and conceptions, to the exclusion-of others, were present in the 
mind of Plato as he wrote. These images, and these concep- 
tions, it is the duty and province of an editor to elucidate, in 
the first instance, by a patient and laborious study of Plato’s 
style and diction, divesting himself, as far as may be, of every 
personal prejudice and predilection. . The sentiment should then 
be expounded and explained, wherever possible, by reference to 
other passages in the Republic and the rest of Plato’s writings, 
and afterwards from other Greek authors, particularly those who 
wrote before or during the lifetime of Plato. The lines of 


Goethe, 
Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen, 


apply with peculiar force to the study of the Republic, a dialogue 
which more than any other work of Plato abounds in allusions 
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both implicit and explicit to the history, poetry, art, religion and 
philosophy of ancient Greece. By such a method of exegesis, 
provided it is securely based on a careful analysis of the 
language, we may hope to disentangle in some degree the 
different threads which are united in Plato’s thought, and thus 
contribute something towards an objective and impersonal inter- 
pretation of the Republic, as in itself one of the greatest literary 
and philosophical monuments of any age, and not merely a 
treasure-house of argunmients in support of any school of thought 
or dogma. 

I have done what in me lies to make an edition of the 
Republic in accordance with these principles. Although it has 
sometimes appeared necessary, for the better exposition of 
Plato’s meaning, to compare or contrast the doctrine of the 
Republic with the views of later writers on philosophy, any 
systematic attempt to trace the connexion between Platonism 
and modern political, religious, or philosophical theory is foreign 
to the scope of this edition. I am far from underestimating the 
interest and importance of such an enquiry: no intellectual 
exercise that I know of is more stimulating or suggestive: but it 
is unfortunately fraught with danger for anyone whose object is 
merely to interpret Plato’s meaning faithfully and without bias. 
The history of Platonic criticism from Proclus to the present 
time has shewn that it is difficult for a commentator who is 
constantly looking for parallels in contemporary thought to 
maintain the degree of intellectual detachment which the study 
of Plato’s idealism demands; and although it is true that the 
genius of Plato outsoars the limits of time and place, the best 
preparation for following its flight is to make ourselves co- 
heirs with him in his intellectual heritage, and transport ourselves 
as far as possible into the atmosphere in which he lived. The 
influence of Plato on succeeding thinkers from Aristotle down 
to the present day is a subject of extraordinary range and 
fascination, but it belongs to the history, rather than to the 
interpretation, of Platonism. If ever that history is fully told, 
we shall begin to understand the greatness of the debt we owe 
to Plato, not only in philosophy, but also in religion. In the 
meantime we can only rejoice that Platonism is still a living 
force in both: érz #Auos ei Tots Gpect Kal ovTw Séduxer. 

One of the most toilsome duties which an editor of the 
Republic has to face is that of reading and digesting the 
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enormous mass of critical and exegetical literature to which 
the dialogue, particularly during the last century, has given 
rise. I have endeavoured to discharge this duty, so far as 
opportunity allowed; and if the labour has sometimes proved 
tedious and unremunerative, it is none the less true that in some 
instances the perusal of obscure and half-forgotten pamphlets 
and articles has furnished the key to what I believe to be the true 
interpretation. In many other cases, where the thesis which a 
writer seeks to prove is demonstrably false, the evidence which 
he accumulates in its support has served to illustrate and enforce 
a truer and more temperate view. But in spite of all the learn- 
ing and ingenuity which have been expended on the Republic 
during recent years, there still remain a large number of passages 
of which no satisfactory explanation has hitherto been offered, 
and a still larger number which have been only imperfectly and 
partially explained. I have submitted all these passages to a 
fresh examination, partly in the Notes and partly in the Appen- 
dices, and although I cannot hope to have placed them all 
beyond the pale of controversy, I have spared no amount of 
time and labour to discover the truth, and in many cases I have 
been able to arrive at views which will, I hope, command the 
assent of others as well as myself. Wherever I have consciously 
borrowed anything of importance from previous commentators 
and writers, I have made acknowledgement in the notes; but 
a word of special gratitude is due to Schneider, to whom I am 
more indebted than to any other single commentator on the 
Republic. Since I began my task, the long-expected edition of 
the Republic by Jowett and Campbell has made its appearance, 
and I have found their scholarly and lucid commentary of ser- 
_ vice even in those places where it has seemed to me inadequate 
or inconclusive. Professor Burnet’s text of the Republic was 
| mot available until the larger part of this edition had been 
_ printed off, but I have been able to make some use of his work 
in the later books. 
( I have to thank a number of friends for assistance rendered 
\ in various ways, and above all my former teacher, Dr Henry 
Jackson, of Trinity College, who has read through all the proofs 
and contributed many corrections and suggestions. Mr Archer- 
Hind, of Trinity College, and Mr P. Giles, of Emmanuel College, 
have also helped me with their criticisms on some portions of the 
work. To Professor J. Cook Wilson, of New College, Oxford, 
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I owe a special debt of gratitude for undertaking in response 
to my appeal an exhaustive discussion of the astronomical 
difficulties in. Book x, and unreservedly placing at my disposal 
the full results of his investigations. It is due to the kindness of 
Professor Campbell that I have again been able to use Castellani's 
collations of the Venetian Mss II and &, as well as Rostagno’s 
collation of Cesenas M. The late Mr Neil, of Pembroke College, 
to whose memory I have dedicated the work, read and criticised 
the notes on the first four books before his untimely death, 
and often discussed with me many questions connected with the 
interpretation of Plato in general and the Repudiic in particular. 
Nor can I refrain from mentioning with affectionate gratitude 
and veneration the name of my beloved friend and teacher, 
Sir William Geddes, late Principal of the University of Aber- 
deen, to whose high enthusiasm and encouragement in early 
days all that I now know of Plato is ultimately due. 

The coin which is figured on the title-page is a silver 
didrachm of Tarentum, dating from the early part of the third 
century B.C., and now in the British Museum. It represents 
a naked boy on horseback, galloping and holding a torch behind 
him: see the description by Mr A. J. Evans in the Vumsmatic 
Chronicle, Volume IX (1889), Plate vill 14. I have to thank 
Mr Barclay V. Head, of the British Museum, for his kindness in 
sending me a cast of this appropriate emblem of the scene with 
which the Republic opens. 

My best thanks are due to the Managers and staff of the 
University Press for their unremitting courtesy and care. 

It is my hope to be able in course of time to complete this 
edition by publishing the introductory volume to which occa- 
sional reference is made throughout the notes. The introductory 
volume will deal zzzer alia with the Mss and date of composition 
of the dialogue, and will also include an essay on the style of 
Plato, together with essays on various subjects connected with | 
the doctrine of the Angee 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT OF THIS EDITION. 


THE materials for the text of the Repudlic will be discussed 
in the introductory volume to this edition: but it is necessary 
here to make a brief statement of the rules by which I have 
been guided in the selection of readings, and in the formation of 
the apparatus criticus. 

The fundamental principle to which I have endeavoured to 
conform in the constitution of the text is as follows :— 

“By reason of its age and excellence, Parisinus A ts the 
primary authority for the text of the Republic, but the other mss 
are valuable for correcting tts errors and supplying its omissions” 
(The Republic of Plato, 1897, p. x). 

The Ms which stands next in authority to Parisinus A is 
admitted by all to be Venetus II; and in those cases where 
A is wrong, and the right reading occurs in II, either alone, 
or, as happens much more frequently, in common with other 
“MSS, I have been content to cite in the apparatus criticus 
merely the authority of II, adding, of course, the discarded 


text of A. 
| In those cases where neither A nor II can be held to repre- 
sent what Plato wrote, I have considered, in the first instance, 
the reading of all the other available MSS; secondly, the 
| evidence of ancient writers who quote or paraphrase parts of 
the Republic; and, thirdly, emendations; but in the critical notes 
| I have as far as possible restricted myself to Venetus E and 
Monacensis g, partly because I have found by experience that 
: they come to the rescue oftenest when A and II break down, and 
partly because they are among the few MSS of the Republic, 
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besides A and II, of which we possess thoroughly trustworthy 
collations. It is difficult to overestimate the debt which 
Platonic scholarship owes to Bekker, but the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of his collations leave much to be desired, and it is 
safest for the present to cite, as far as may be, only those MSs of 
Bekker in which his work has been revised and supplemented by 
subsequent collators. 

It sometimes, though comparatively seldom, happens that 
the reading which appears to be correct occurs only in MSS 
other than A, II, = or g. In such instances, if the reading which 
I approve is found in Angelicus v, I have sought to lighten 
the apparatus criticus by citing that MS only, even where its 
testimony is supported by that of other Mss. My experience 
has been that, next to II, & and g, Angelicus v is on the 
whole the most useful of Bekker’s Mss for correcting the errors 
of A. 

In the small number of passages where A, II, &, g and v 
appear all to be in error, I have named the other Mss which give 


the reading selected, confining myself in the first instance to the © 


MSS collated by Bekker, and quoting the Mss of de Furia and 
Schneider only where Bekker’s afford no help. Cesenas M has 
seldom been cited in the critical notes unless it appears to be the 
sole authority for the text adopted, but occasional reference is 
made to it in the commentary. 

If the reading in the text is due to an early citation of Plato, 
or to an emendator, I mention the authority on which it rests. 
Considerably fewer emendations have been admitted than in my 
earlier edition, and in this as in other respects the text will be 
found to be conservative; but there are still some passages 
where all the Ms and other authorities are unsatisfactory, and in 


these I have printed the emendations of others or my own, when 


they appear to me either highly probable or right. 


In all cases where I have deserted both A and II in favour ara 


a reading found in & (or q), the readings of A, II and g (or &) 
have also been recorded in the apparatus criticus; and when it 
has + én necessary to desert not only A and II, but also & and 
g, | have given the readings of each of these four MSS for the 
information of the student. 


| 
| 
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The upshot of these rules is that unless the apparatus criticus 


states the contrary, the text of this edition follows Parisinus A, 


and that the value of the other Mss of Bekker, de Furia, and 
Schneider has been estimated by the assistance which they give 
whenever A is at fault. I have tried to give a full account? 
of the readings of the great Paris Ms, which I collated in 1891, 
and afterwards examined again in order to settle the few 
discrepancies between the results of Professor Campbell’s colla- 
tion and my own. The scale of this edition has permitted me 
to give a tolerably complete record of the traces of double 
readings in A, so far at least as they point to variants affecting 
the sense or interpretation, and in such cases the rules by which 
the apparatus criticus is constructed are analogous to those 
already explained, as will appear from an inspection of the 
critical notes on 327A 3, 328E 34, 330 E 33, 333 E28 and else- 
where. i 

It may be convenient to subjoin a table of the Mss cited 
in the notes, together with the centuries to which they have 
been assigned, and the authors of the collations which I have 


used. 


1 IT have however as a rule refrained 
from chronicling in the notes those cases 
in which I abandon the punctuation, ac- 
centuation, breathings, or spelling of A. 
Questions of orthography are most con- 
veniently treated in a separate discussion, 
and something will be said on this subject 
in the Introduction. In the meantime I 
may be allowed to borrow from my edition 
of the text a statement of the rules which 
I have endeavoured to observe in matters 
orthographical. ‘‘ As regards the spelling, 
A! preserves several traces of the true 
Attic orthography, such as dmoxrelvupe 


(for example in 360 Cc), tds and a few 


‘thers. These I have sedulously pre- 
ed. In general I have silently aban- 

\ the spelling of A wherever the 

te of Inscriptions appeared con- 
‘against it, and sometimes also 
\rely) on other grounds, as for 


example in ¢tAévixos versus pidédveckos. 
Otherwise, in doubtful cases, where no 
sure guidance comes from Inscriptions, 
such as the addition or omission of v épe}- 
kvotikov, evradla versus ebrdbeca and the 
like, I have invariably aimed at following 
the practice of the first hand in A. I 
have also deferred to Inscriptions so far 
as to exclude those grammatical forms 
which have conclusively been shewn to 
be unattic, such as éorwoav (352 A et al.), 
PevdécOwoay (381 E), etpjoba (for nipy- 
g0at), and a few others; but when there 
seems to be some room for doubt, the read- 
ing of A has been retained. In general, 
the cases where it has seemed necessary to 
abandon A on these and similar grounds 
are few and insignificant.” The ortho- 
graphy of this edition will be found to be 
in practical agreement with that adopted 
by Schanz in his Platonis opera. 
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MS Century Collator 
Parisinus A (Schneider’s Par. A) IX ; Adam 
Venetus TI ( =f Ven. C) XII Castellani 

rete ( s Ven. B) XV Ps 
Monacensis g ( ne Mon. B) XV Schneider 
Angelicusy ( “4 Ang. B) XVI Bekker 
Vaticanus © ( ka Vat. B) XV Bekker! 
‘a m2 ( e Vat. H) ° XIII or XIV > 
i r -( rt Vat. M) XV iS 
Parisinus D? ( ty Par. D) XII or XIII aa 
ie PM el seater XV y 
Vindobonensis ®(_ ,, Vind. B) ? Bekker and 
Schneider 
Florentinus A (Stallbaum’s a) XIV de Furia 
» B*( %3 b) XIII® 9 ‘ 
” C ( ” Cc) XIV5 ” 
” R ( ” x) XV ” 
” fake ” a) XV ” 
2 eA op XIV ‘ 
i cr ea oa XII : 
Vindobonensis D® ? Schneider 
E7 % 

” - ” 

A F XIV Ss 
Monacensis C® XV . ae 
Lobcovicianus ? XIV or earlier Pm 4 
Cesenas M XII or XIII Rostagno 


I hope to say something on the relationship between these 
MSS in my introductory volume. 


1 T have also recollated this Ms for Books 1—111 of the Republic. 

2 From Book 11 onwards. I owe my information as to the date of this and the . 
following Ms to a communication from Dr Mercati. 

3 IV 429 C—442 D is missing. 

* Contains only I—11 358 E, followed by the rest of 11 in a later hand. 

> Flor.B is usually assigned to the twelfth, and Flor.C to the thirteenth, century. 


The dates here given are due to Dr Guido Biagi, who has been good enough t” f 
re-examine at my request these and the other Florentine Mss. At (% 
§ Contains only I—v. dnd | 
7 II 379 B—III 399 B is missing. ys the - 

8 Contains only viI and x (up to 604 C). ¢ | 
/ 
a 
TAY | 





f TlAdrevos Tlodtela. 
characters, and date of action of the 


TMAATQNOS TIOAITEIA. 


TA TOT AIAAOPOY IIPOSQIIA. 
SOKPATHS TAAYKON ITOAEMAPXOS 


@PASYMAXOS AAEIMANTOS 
KE®AAOS 


A. 


I. KaréBnv xOes eis Wetpard wera TXavKxwvos tod “Apiotwvos, 
mpocevEouevos Te TH Oe@ Kai dua THv EoptHv Bovropevos Oedoac bat 


/ / ( / a A 
TWA TPOTOV TOLNTOVOL, ATE VOY TPOTOY ayovTes. 


KAAXH bev odv 


3. are A®II: wore Al, 





On the name, 


ialogue, see /ntrod. §§ 1, 2, 3. 
327 a—328 8 Socrates describes 
he visited the Piraeus in company 
with Glauco, and was induced by Pole- 


_ marchus and others to defer his return to 


| Athens. 


327A 1 xKaréByvKtd. Dionys. Hal. 


\ de comp. verb. p. 208 (Reiske) 6 dé I1Aa- 


‘Tev, Tous éavTod diaddyous Krevifwr Kal 


Boorpuxifwy, kai ravta tpérov avaThéxwv, 
od. * Swmev dydojKxovra yeyovws érn. twaor 
yap on mou Tois didoddyors yr opin Ta 
epi Tijs tXoTrovias Tavdpos ioropovpeva., 
Ta T &dda, cal 5H kai Ta Wepl THY 
6éXTov Hv TeevTHTavTOS avroU Aéyouow 
evpeO vac moukinws peTakemevnv THY ap- 
Xi THs woditelas Exoucav THvde ‘‘karté- 
Buy xOés els Tlepara wera T'Aavxwvos rot 
*Aplorwvos.” See also Quint. VIII 6. 
64, and Diog. Laert. 111 37. The latter 
gives as his authorities Euphorion and 
Panaetius. As Cicero was tolerably fa- 
miliar with the writings of Panaetius, it 


A. P. 


is possible that he too has the same story 
in view in de Sen. V 13, where he says 
of Plato ‘‘scribens est mortuus.” The 
anecdote may well be true, but does not 
of course justify any inference as to the 
date of composition of the Repudlic. See 
Lntrod. § 4. 

2 7 %@. What goddess? Bendis or 
Athena? The festival is the Bendideia 
(354 A) and it is perhaps safest to acqui- 
esce in the usual view that Bendis is here 
meant. ‘* Alii Minervam intelligunt, quae 
vulgo 4 @eds appellabatur; neque mihi 
videtur Socrates in ista Panathenaeorum 
propinquitate de Minerva veneranda cogi- 
tare non potuisse: sed quod simpliciter 
Tiv éoprny dicit, numina diversa statuere 
non sinit” (Schneider). We hear of a 
temple of Bendis in the Piraeus in 403 B.C. 
(riv addr H péper mpbs Te 7d iepov Tis 
Movvuxlas ’Apreutdos xal ro Bevdldeov 
Xen. He/l. 11 4.11). See also Jutrod. § 3 
and App. I. 

3 viv mparov. 
Introd. § 3. 


Perhaps 410 B.C. 


I 


5 


Io 


15 


20 


2 | TTAATQNO2 [327A 


\ ¢ n b - \ £8 5 > / 
po. Kal » TaV émixapiwy Toumn Edokev eivat, ov pévTOL HTTOV 
édhaiveto mpémew iv oi Opdxes Ereutrov. tmpocevEduevor S€ Kal 
/ (ik eter \ \ oo» , \ Dy fess Cae. 
Gewpynoavtes ' amipev Tpos TO doTv. KaTidav ody Toppwbev Huds B 

Cs. ‘ / bel ’ 

oixade wWppnpévous Llodéwapyos 0 Kepddou éxedXevoe SpapovtTa 
\ a a Je a , ” ‘ c a yy’ 
TOV Tata Trepipéival € KekevVTaL. Kai pov dmicGev Oo Trais AaBo- 

a e / K 4 ¢e a 4 / . a 
fevos ToD ipatiov, Kerever buds, dn, Tlodéuapyos repipetvar. 
Kal éyo petertpadny TE Kal Hpounv Grou autos ein. OdTos, én, 

v / > \ / 4 > \ a 

OnicGev mpocepxeTat* adda Tepimevete. Adda TrEpYmEvodpeED, 
S ds 6 TrAatvewv. Kai or¥gty@ totepov 6 Te Tlodéwapyos ' jKe C 

’Adeiuavtos 0 Tod ['AavKwvos aderdos cal Nixnpatos 6 Nixiov 


o ovv IlonXguapyos edn 


Kal 
\ ¥ / id > \ an wn 
Kat AXXOL TLVES, WS ATO THS TOMTNS. 


> , a 7 > »” e a € > / 
QD Lwxpates, SoxeiTé pot mpos aotu apunobat @S ATLOVTES. 


Ou 
> / a \ bd 
ee Ilés yap ov; 
U) pever avtov. Ovxodv, nv 8 
melowpev bpas, os xpH nuas adeivar; °H Kai Sivaic@ ay, 4 8 
Ovdauds, én 6 TrAadcwv. ‘Os roivuy 
kat 0 “Adeiuavtos, “Apa ye, | 


7 , ’ nn 9 n 
yap kaxas So€afes, nv 8 éyo. “Opdas odv nuas, pn, door 
"H toivuy todTav, én, Kpeitrous yéeverGe 
eyo, te ev DeimeTar, TO Hv 


bs, TWeicat 1 AKovorTas ; 
fn) Akovaomevwrv, oUTw Siavoeiabe. 
7 ® Os, ov8 tote Sti Nautras Eotar Tpos éoTrépav af immav TH 32 





Jeo ; 


4. 7) T&v A*IL: Arrwv A}. 


"A 7” s 8 ae / lal 
d imT@v; nvo éy@* KaLlvov ye TOUTO. 


18. év Nelrerat Eg et yp in mg. A?: é\delwerae All. 





5 ot Opaxes. Probably resident aliens 
(as opposed to the émwiywpioe or natives), 
living for commercial purposes in the 
Piraeus, which at all times contained a 
large admixture of foreign population. 
It was part of Athenian policy to en- 
courage commercial settlers by allowing 
them to exercise their own cults (Foucart 
des assoc. relig. chez les Grecs p. 131). 
Foucart holds that the worship of the 
Thracian goddess Bendis was brought to 
the Piraeus by Thracian merchants (p. 84). 
Others have supposed that oi Opgxes refers 
to envoys from Thrace, or Thracian mer- 
cenaries, the survivors of those who came 
to Athens in 414 B.c. (Thuc. vil 27); but 
the other view is more probable. 

8278 6 76 dotv or dot 327C is 
regular for Athens itself as opposed to 
the Piraeus. Hartman would omit the 
article (cf. Lys. 13. 88 rods &y dorer of 
év T@ Ilecpace?): but it occurs infra 328C, 
Phaedr. 230 C, Arist. Pol. Ath. 38. 1 
and elsewhere. 


10 ards: ‘ipse’ ‘erus’ ‘the master’ 
as often: cf. e.g. Prot. 314 D ob axXorH 
ait@ and the Pythagorean adrés éga. 
With the Adeictic oitos cf. Symp. I75A 


LwKparns ovros— eaTnKer, ‘there goes 
Socrates—standing.’ | 
327c 18 &y Aelwerar. See cr. x. 


é\Xelrerac (which Hermann and others 
retain) is less pointed, in view of the twe 
alternatives 7j—xpelrrous yéverOe 7 péver / 
avrod. For Xelwera: said of the peraké 
re (Symp. 202 A) or third alternativ., ef. 
Theaet. 188A &\Xo 7’ ovdév NelweTat TeEpi 
&xacrov my cld&vac n wh eldévat. 

20 ws—diavoeiobe: ‘well, you may 
make up your mind that we shall refuse to 
listen.’ Cf. (with Stallbaum) Craz. 439°C 
Siavonbévres——ws idévrwy amwdvTwv adel Kai 
pedvrwy. pq is owing to the imperative: 
cf. Soph. O. C. 1154 and Jebb’s note. — 

328 4 1 Aaptas kTA. Aapmds was 
the official name for a torch-race: see 
Mommsen /ortologie pp. 170 2., 282. 

TH 9m: see on 327 A and App. I. 


Napmddia EyovTes — 





y 
- 
4 


328] 


Bavro&: cai diarekopeOa. 
kal ‘0 Vravcav, “Kouxev, én, weveréov ekvar. 


Siad@covew adrdnrols apiropevor Tots frros; } Tas Nevers ; 


Hv ak&iov Oedoacbat. 


A ” ¢ ‘ ? 
Obras, gy o Ilodeuapyos: Kai mpds ye tavvvyida roijcovow, 
> / an 
eEavactnoopeBa yap peta 7 Seirvoy Kal 


\ / / na a 
Thv Tavvuxioa Geacoucba Kal EvvecoucOd te ToAXois TOV véwY 


> 4 if ‘ n 
& eyo, ot tw NPN Trovety. 


> \ / \ \ al 
adda pévere Kai py! adAXwS ToLEiTe. 


"AXA ef Soxel, Hv 


Ii. “Hiwev ody otxade eis tod Todeudpyov, cai Avoiay te 
avToOu Pages Roper Kal Eu 8 bdquov, Tous Tov Hokendesgoe aoen- 
gous, Kat 62 Kal Gpacipaxey TOV Karyndoviov Kal Kapparrtony 
Tov Ila:aviéa cal Knrevtoporta tov Apioravipou: nv © évdov 


Kat 0 TatTHp oO Tod Ilokewapyou Kédaros. 
C por edogev civar: dua ypovov! yap nai éwpdkn avrov. 


Kal para mpecButns 
Kabnoto 





2 Aapmddia: Harpocratio remarks jy 
viv nets Nauwdda Kadoduer, oTws wrd- 
pagov. But \aumrds was used for ‘torch’ 
even in classical Greek. Plato chooses 
Aapmaddtov because he has just used Aau- 
mds in a different sense. 

3 Siadmcovew KX. shews that—except 
for the novel substitution of mounted 
competitors for runners—the torch-race 
in question was of the kind alluded to 
in Hdt. vill 98 and elsewhere as held in 
honour of Hephaestus. The competition 
was not between one individual and an- 
other, but between different lines of com- 
petitors, the torch being passed on from 
man to man. Victory fell to the chain 
whose torch, still burning, first reached 
the goal. The well-known figure in Laws 
770 B xa@drep \aumrdda Tov Biov rapad- 
ddvras Gddous EE &\Awy refers to the same 
form of race. Plato nowhere mentions 
the simpler form described by Pausanias 
(I 30. 2), in which individuals contended 
against each other: see Baumeister Dezh- 
miler ad. kl. Altert. p. 522. 

5 dttov Qedoac8ar. Songs and dances 
were the leading features in a ravvuxis. 
See Soph. Ant. 1146—1152 and Eur. 
fleracl. 781—783 dveudevte 5é yas én” 
6xOw | (the Acropolis) ddoNU Mara ravyv- 
Xlos brd mapbévwr iaxxe? woday Kpbrocw 
(in honour of Athena at the Panathenaea). 

eEavacrrycopela xtA. The promise is 
nowhere fulfilled. 

3288 7 py aAdas Toeite. Schanz 
(Novae Comm. Plat. p. 25) shews that this 


phrase, which is tolerably frequent in 
Plato, always occurs in combination with 
a positive command (here pévere) except 
in II 369 B. 

328 B8—S328E The scene at the house 
of Polemarchus. Socrates begins to inter- 
rogate Cephalus on the subject of old age. 

3288 10 és Tod TloAqpdpxov. Po- 
lemarchus was older than Lysias (infra 
331 D), and we are to infer that at this 
time Cephalus lived with him. There 
is no reason why we should (with Blass 
Att, Ber. p. 338) reject Plato’s statement 
that Polemarchus had a house in the 
Piraeus: the words of Lysias (12. 16), 
which Blass relies upon as shewing that 
Polemarchus lived not in the Piraeus, 
but in Athens, refer to 404 B.C. and do 
not prove it even for that year. Lysias 
probably lived at this time in a house of 
his own in the Piraeus, as in 404 B.C. 
(Lys. 12. 8): it is to be noted that he is 
mentioned along with the visitors, in 
contrast with Cephalus (jv & evdov KTX. 
—tebuxws yap ériyxaver &v TH avrg 
infra c). Cf. Boeckh AZ. Schr. IV p. 475 
mw. 1 and Shuckburgh Lys. Oraz. ed. 2 
p- xil. 

15 &d xpdvov—airdv. «ai ‘indeed’ 
goes with the whole clause: cf. Soph. 
Ant. 1253 aX’ elobpecba ph Tt kal Kard- 
oxeTov | kpudy kahvrret Kapdia Ovpoupnévyn 
with Jebb’s note. Tucker translates ‘for 
it was some time since I had so much as 
seen him’—throwing, I think, too much 
emphasis on kai. 
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\ : / / 
dé eo rehavapévos emt Tivos TpocKedadraiou Te Kal Sippou’ TeOvKaS 
yap éTUyyavev év TH avy. 
yap Sidppot tives avtoO KiKr@. evOds odv pe iddv 0 Kédaros 
nomatero Te Kal eitrev °O. Lwxpates, ovdé Oapifers piv kataBaivev 
els Tov Llesparas ypyv pévTo.. ei péev yap éym éte év Suvaper 
. n ¢ / ! \ Nii 2O\. »¥ ” mek 
nv TOD padlws TopeverBar Tpos TO AaTuv, ovdév av ce EdeL SEvpO 


[328 Cif 
age 


, . 
éxabeCoue0a ody Tap avTov: ExewTo - 


ct 


7 % al n 
iévat,! adr Hpeis av Tapa oé nuev: viv dé ce xpn TuKVOTEpov D 


Sedpo téva> ws ed iat Gre Ewouye, doov ai ddXaL ai KATA TO TOpa 
nooval aropapaivovtat, TocodTov avfovtar ai mepl Tovs ROyous 
cori Puysha Te Kal dovai. 
Tois veaviats fo wc8t Kai Sedpo wap nas ‘otra, @s Tapa pidous 
Te Kal Tavu oikeious. 


26. ws mapa pidous re II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 





fy ov adAwS Toler, GAAA TOIGSE TE 


Kai pyv, jv & eyo, @ Keane, Yaipo | 


328c 16 mpookepadalov te kal d(- 


‘pov: virtually a hendiadys, as Hartman 


remarks, comparing Homer //. IX 200 
elcev 0 év KAWpoiot Tdwynol TE Toppupéot- 
ow. It is somewhat fanciful to suppose 
(with Hartman) that Plato throughout 
this picture was thinking of the aged 
Nestor seated among his sons (Od. Il 
32 ff.). twos adds a touch of vagueness: 
“a sort of combination of cushion and 
chair’ (Tucker). 

TreOvkas ydp explains éoredavwpuévos : 
“*coronati sacrificabant, ut satis constat”’ 
Stallbaum. The God to whom Cephalus 
had been sacrificing was doubtless Zevds 
épkeios, whose altar stood in the avaA%. 

1g ov8t—ITepara. A negative must 
be supplied, “‘ut amice expostulabundus 
cum Socrate senex hoc dicere videatur: 
tu neque alia facis, quae debebas, neque 
nostram domum frequentas. Simili ellipsi 
nostrates: Du kommst azch nicht oft zu 

ns” (Schneider). o¥dé is ‘also not’: for 
exx. see Riddell Digest of Platonic Idioms 
§ 141 and Jebb on Soph. O. C. sgof. ovdé 
in o¥dé mdavu padtovy IX 587 C is another 
instance, in which, as here, the idiom 
has a kind of colloquial effect. Stall- 
baum takes o¥dé with Oayifes “ne venti- 
tas quidem ad nos, h. e. raro sawe domum 
nostram frequentas”; but his equation 
hardly holds good, and is not justified by 
Xen. Symp. 4. 23, where ovdé coheres 
closely with the emphatic oof. Others 
have suspected corruption, proposing ob 
rt (Ast, cf. Od. Vv 88 mdpos ye pév ov Te 


Baulfers), od dé (Nitzsch), or od 64 (Hart- 
man). od ve is very unlikely; for @a- 
pifw is not exclusively a poetic word 
(cf. Laws 8438), and we need not sup- 
pose that Plato is thinking of Homer. 
I agree with Hartman that od 6é is im- 
probable: 6¢ is not sufficiently explained 
by saying thatit is *“* adversative to the idea 
contained in jomdgero” (J. and C., with 
Schneider Additamenta p. 2). None of 
the cases quoted by Sauppe Zp. Crit. ad 
G. Hermannum p. 77 (Ar. Knights 1302, 
Hdt. 1x 108, Theogn. 659, 887, 1070 
and Callinus I 2) seem to me to justify 
the change of ovdé to od 6é. Hartman’s 
correction is better: but I believe the 
text is sound. 

328D 25 pa otv«rd. To this sen- 
tence Zach. 181 BC furnishes a near 
parallel. veavias 
companions who had come from Athens, 


as opposed to Cephalus, Polemarchus” 
and the others; the emphasis, as often, | 
‘associate with | 


being on the «ai clause: 
these young men, but come and visit us 
also.’ So also Boeckh A?. Schr. IV p. 475. 


There is no sufficient reason for reading — 


veavioxos (with II and other Mss): see 
Introd. § 3. 

27 Kal pay KTA. 
etc. 
other MSS) after xalpw: cf. Phaed. 84D 
kal wiv, @ LwKpares, TaANOn oor Epa, 
Euthyd. 275 E 304 C al., 
Soph. O. 7. 749, 1005. 


: ‘Indeed, Cephalus,’ 


refers to Socrates’ 


ye need not be added (with II and ~ 


with Jebb on 


a 


E Stareyopevos tois adddpa mpeaBurats. 
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B 
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Soxet ydp | wou Xpiivar, 


wap avTav TuvOaverOar, borep twa odor Tpoehnrulor ov, nv 


Kat mbes: Lows Sejrer rropetea Bat, jTola Tis éotwy, Tpaxeta Kal 30 


gehen), 7 


padia Kai evtropos* Kal 8) Kal cod foams av muboipiny, 


6 Ti cou haiveta TovTO, ag evtav0a non el THs NALKLas, 6 Sy 
em yneaos 0vd@ Paci Eval OL ToNnTal, TOTEpoV YaNeTrOV. TOD 
Biov 4) mas od avto éEayyédXets. 


III. 


paiveras. 


HrtKiav exoures, Siao@lovtes THY Tahatav Tapotpuiay. 


‘Ey cou, ebm, vn Tov Aia épo, @ Zwxparres, | ofov yé wou 
ToAAAKLs yap ouvepxouebd TLVES ELS TAVTO Rope aalan 


ot ovv 


TRE TOL Huddy ONOdVpovTa EvioVTES, Tas ev TH VEoTHTL HdovaS 
TolovvTes Kal avapipvyoKopevor Tepi Te Tappodiota Kal TeEpl 5 
moTous Kai evwyias Kal GAN atta & Tov ToLolTwY eyeTaL, Kal 
ayavakTovow @s weyddov TIWdVY aTEaTEpnpévoL Kal TOTE pev Dd 


Cavtes, viv dé ovdé CavTes. 


34: 


v Se \ \ a ees 
E€VLOL OF KAL TAS TOV © OLKELMV TTPOTTN- 


avTé AlIL: a’rés A®, 





S28 30 Tpaxeia Kal xadery KrA. 
The language (as Ast observes) is per- 
haps suggested by Hesiod OD. 290 ff. 
puaxpos dé xai dphos oiuos és avrhy | kal 
TpNHXVS TO TpwaTov’ éeryvy SG els akpov 
tknrat, | pyncdin dy érecra wéd\eL, KaXETWH 
mep €ooa. Cf. 11 364 Dv. 

33 éml yypaos ov8@. The phrase oc- 
curs first in the //zad (XXIt 60, XXIV 487) 
to denote the natural limit of the life of 
man. Cephalus is wdha mpecBirns 328 B. 
The same meaning suits also in Od. XV 246 
(005° kero yjpaos ovdév) 348 and XXIII 212, 
Hymn. Aphr. 106, Hes. OD. 331, Hat. 
111 r4 and elsewhere. Leaf can hardly (I 
think) be right in explaining 006g as=65@ 
in //7. XXI1 60. ‘yjpaos is a descriptive 
genitive (like 7éAos yypaos dpyadéouv 
Mimn. 7%. 2. 6, tov Adyou in 56\cxov— not 
dohixdv—rov Adyou Prot. 329 A), old age 
being itself the threshold by which we 
leave the House of Life. We enter as it 
were by one door and pass out by another. 
The idea underlying the phrase may be 
compared with Democritus’ 6 kécpmos oxn- 
vj, 0 Bios mdpodos* HAOes, cides, amndOes 
(Mullach 7r. Phil. Gr. 1 p. 356). 

xaAerov KTA. xaderdv is neuter on 
account of rovro in 6 ré cou paiverat TOUTO, 
and roi Biov is a simple partitive geni- 
tive: cf. Xen. A/em. 1 6. 4 émioxepomeda 
Ti xarerov yoOnoa Tovmov Blov. I can- 


not agree with Tucker in rendering ‘dis- 
agreeable in respect of the sort of life.” Ast 
takes xaXemdéy as masc. (comparing cases. 
like 111 416 B Thy peyiorny ris ebd\aBelas), 
but airé shews that he is wrong. Trans- 
late simply ‘whether it is a painful period 
of life.’ It is needless to insert (with: 
Hartman) 7: after yaXerdév: still worse is: 
Liebhold’s addition of réXos. 

34 €ayyéAAes: like the éEayyedos in: 
tragedy, Cephalus is the bearer of news 
from behind the scenes. 

329 a—329 D_ Cephalus delivers 
his views on old age. Tt ts, or should be, 
a haven of peace; old men have themselves 
to blame tf they are miserable. 

329A 3 Tapo.nlayv. 
répwe. (Phaedr. 240 C). 

4 €vveovres: i.g. bray Evviwow ‘when- 
ever they come together.’ Such a use_ 
of the participle is admissible when the 
main verb is in the present of habitual 
action. éuvdyres is a needless conjecture. 

8 ovdt Lavres. Soph. Anz. 1165—1167 
Tas yap 7dovas | drav mpodwow dvdpes, ov 
Thou’ éyw | Sqv Tovrov, ad\\’ Eupuxov- 
jyotwac vexpdv. Cf. also Mimn. “7. 
I. 1 ff.: Sim. 7. 71 Ths yap adovas drep | 
Ovarav Bios wofewds: Eur. Fr. 1065. 
Similar sentiments are very common 
throughout Greek literature, especially 
in poetry. 


Me = pAcka 
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[329 B 
Naxicers Tod yipws dddpovras, xal emi rovT@ 81) TO yhpas buvoda 
S Yynpws odup l, Kal ert TOUT@ 5 TO Yipas Luvovow 
A ° , > ‘ la / 
dcwv Kaxwv odictv aitiov. éyor de Soxodaw, ®© L@Kpates, oUTOL 
> \ ” > a > \ > fal ” xX > \ \ > 
ov TO aitiov aitiacbar. ei yap nv TodTO aiTLov, Kav éym Ta-avTa 
a > f 4 / / \ c A 4 } 
TavTa éreTovOn Evexd ye ynpws Kal of adrAOL TavTes Goo sTapOa 
Fz € a > + ” 3 s 3 ¢ tea 
HrOov HrLKias. vov & éywye dn éevTeTUynKA ovy oUTAS ExQUaLY 
\ »: . \ \ \ a \ fal a } , 
Kai GAXots, Kal 62 Kal Lodokrel tote T@ TOLNTH Trap oun 


épwtopeve b1rd twos Ids, épy, & | Lopodxreis, eyers mpos Tadpo- C 


XN 
Sicta; Ete olds Te ef yuvatkl cuyyiyvec Oar ;’ Kai bs, Evypet, Edn, - 
Sty 
& avOpwre: acpevéotata pévTOL AUTO aTréhuyov, WoTEp AUTTOVTA 
\ 4 / > / 5 io \ / ” “J 
Twa Kal aypiov SeatroTny aroduyav. ev ody mot Kal TOTE edoker 
exetvos eltrety Kal viv ovY NTTOV. TavTaTract yap T@V ye TOLOUTOY 
év oa “ / AX \ > / / \ -~ fa ‘ > 8 ‘ c 
@ ynpa word) elpyvn yiyverar Kal édevOepia. émevday ai 
/ / 
em. Oupiar TavaowvTat KaTateivoveas Kal yadkdowow, TavTdTacw 


\ ° z a u 
TO TOD Yodordéous yiyverat: |! Seavrotav wavy TwoAAdY éott Kal D 


, , , > \ \ , , \ = 

pawopevov amndXaxyOa. adda Kal TOVTwY TEpl Kal TOV YE 
\ \ / a 

Tpos TOVs oiKxElous pia Tis aiTia éoTiv, OV TO YHpas, ® LwKpares, 

? Te / a > , x \ \ U4 \ > 

aXX 0 TpoTos Tov avOpwTwr. av pév yap KOTpmLOL Kal evKONOL 


> \ \ a , b) / / \ 
Gow, Kal TO Yhpas meTpiws éoTiv éritrovoy’ e dé uj, Kal yhpas, | 


@ LwKpaTes, Kal ved NET TH Ito Ev Pai 
partes, veoTns YareTn TO TovodT@ EvuPaiver. 


‘ 





329c 16 er—ovyylyverOar. These 
words are rejected by Hirschig, Cobet, and 
Hartman, but their genuineness is sup- 
ported by the singular a’ré in atré azé- 
gvyov and by Plut. repi @tAorwXouTias 
5- 525A 6 LopokA7js Epwrnbels el Jivarar 
yuvacki mrAnordferv, Kidjue, dvOpwrre, 
elrev xrX. Insuch matters Greek realism 
called a spade a spade. In spite of the 
anecdote here told, few writers have 
Se sadder pictures of old age than 

ophocles: see for example O. C. 1235— 
1238 and “7. 684. More in keeping 
with the present passage is 47. 688 ovK 
éore yipas Tév copar, év ols 6 vous | Belg 
tiveorw huépa TeOpaypévos. 

17 amépvyov—dtopvyev. The repe- 
tition adds a certain impressiveness to the 
sentence. Herwerden is in error when he 
ejects droguywr, which seems to have been 
read also by Plutarch (referred to in last 
note). 

21 Katare(vovoat is intransitive. If 
the meaning were (as Ast holds) transitive 
—man being conceived as the puppet of 
the desires cf. Zaws 644 E—we should 
expect émi- or ovr- rather than xara- 
relvovoa: see Phaed. 94C and 98 D. 


mwavtatraci «TA. The impressive 
iteration is in keeping with the age and 
earnestness of the speaker: cf. 331A, B. 

22 éott. Stallbaum and others eject 
this word, but it is not easy to see why 
a scribe should have inserted it, particu- 
larly in such an idiomatic position. The 
asyndeton before deororéy is regular in 
explanatory clauses. I read éore (with A) 
in preference to éo7.: the meaning ‘is pos- 
sible’ does not suit, and would require 
amad\ayjvac rather than dandd\dxOat. 
Translate ‘it is the deliverance once and 
for all from tyrants full many and furious.’ 
The grammatical subject, as in English, 
remains vague; it is involved in éeéav 
—xaracwow. For the use of éore cf. 
Luthyphr. 2D gpalverai uor—dpxerbar 
6pOGs* dp0as yap éot. Tav véwv mpébrepov 
émiuednOjvat. The sentence-accent falls 
on mo\AGv and patvouévwy and not on 
és7t. The view of old age presented 
here recalls the pedérn Oavdrov of the 
Phaedo. 

329 pD 25 evKodo. Like Sophocles 
himself: 6 & evKkodos wéev évOd6’, exoXos 
& éxe? (Ar. Frogs 82). 
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1 alt \ ’ \ > fal > U A 
IV. Kai eyo ayaceis avtod eitrévtos tadta, Bovdopevos ert 


/ \ 
E A\éyesv avtov éxivovy Kai eizrov' 
/ A n / , . lal 
ToAXovs, OTay TavTa eyys, ovK aTrodéxerOar, GAN HrycioOai 30 


3 , 
Q, Kédanre, | oiuai cov rods 


s ‘ A \ ’ , ‘ \ 
we padiws TO yipas hépew ov Sia Tov TpdToV, GAXa Sia TO TOAD 


/ a 
ovoiay KextHa Oar’ 
3 
elvat. 


anh, én, Nevers ov yap dmoBéxovrat. 


Tois yap wAovaiots ToANa mupmnaded pac 


kar Aéyoucs 


ae Tl, OU “éVTOL ye Goov olovTat, AANA TO TOD BeurotoKréous 
330 ed eyes, ds TO Yepidio melon atpet Kal haa! Oru ov 80 aujrov 
ad\Xra dca THY TOL evdokilor, amrexpivato, OTL ovT av avTos 


/ x» > : \ / b lal cA 
Zepicpuos @V OvomacTos éyévEeTo OUT exeivos phot 


Kal ToIs 


5 an Beevatoss, Saige hag d€ TO YyHpas pépovow, ev éxet 0 avTes 


Beyos, 6Tt ovT av oO 6 érrvevieis Tavu Te paciws ynpas sere Tevias 5 


\ ? 


evéyKot, ovO oO pur) érrverKns TovTHaas evKONOS ToT av éavTo 


29. gov Alll: ce corr. A. 





329 p—3318 Socrates further ques- 
tions Cephalus. ‘ Most men will say that 
at ts your riches which make you happy in 
old age. C. ‘ Character has more to do 
with happiness than wealth. S. ‘ What 


ts the chief advantage of money?’ C. ‘It. 


enables the good man to pay his debts to 
gods and men before he passes into the 
other world.’ 

29 éklvovv. xuweiv ‘rouse’ is technical 
in the Socratic dialect for the stimulating 
of the intellect by interrogation: cf. (with 
Stallbaum) Zys. 223 A, Xen. Mem. Iv 2. 
2. See also Ar. Clouds 745. 

S295 34 ovpévrorye. The collo- 
cation wévro. ye, which rarely occurs in 
good Greek, is condemned by Porson (on 
Eur. Med. 675) and others. In Plato it 
is found only here and in Craz. 424 Cc, 
[Sisyph. ] 388 A. Here some inferior Mss 
omit ye. It would be easy (with Hoefer 
de particulis Plat. p. 38, Cobet, and 
Blaydes) to write od pévTau bcov ye, but 

*notanda talia potius quam mutanda.”’ 
The idiom, though exceptional, is (in my 
judgment) sufficiently supported (see the 
instances cited by Blaydes on Ar. Zhesm. 
709). It should also perhaps be remem- 
bered that the speaker, Cephalus, was not 
a native Athenian. Cf. 331 BE x. 

T6 TOU OeioroKdéovs. The story as 
told by Herodotus vit 125 is probably 
more true, if less pointed: ws dé éx rijs 
Aaxedaluovos amixero (sc. OeuioroKjjs) és 
Tas “AOjvas, évOaira Tiwddnuos "Agid- 
vatos—@0bvy xarauapyéwy évelkee Tov 


> 


-€ov ’ AOnvaios. 


OemrroxNéa—ws dia Tas AOjvas éxou Ta 
yépea Ta mapa Aaxedarmoviwy, adr’ od di’ 
é€wuTdv. 6 dé—elre* ottrw éxer Tor’ ovr’ dv 
éyw éwv BeXBwirns (Belbina was a small is- 
land about 2 milessouth of Sunium) ériuHOnv 
olrw mpds Draprintréwy, ovr’ dv ob wvOpwire 
The changes are not due 
to Plato: for 7@ in 7@ Yepupiw—for which 
Heindorf on Charm. 155 D wrongly sug- 
gests Tw, like Cicero’s Seriphio cuidam 
(Cato Maz. 8)—shews that Plato’s form of 
the story was also familiar. The Platonic 
version, in which Belbina has become 
Seriphus, and Themistocles’ detractor a 
Seriphian, afterwards held the field. 

330A 3 kal Tots 89. «Kai is ‘also’ 
and 6% illative. 

6 evKodos—éavT®. The dative is used 
as with eduerys: cf. Ar. Frogs 359 und’ 
evxoNds éore rodlracs (v.1. rodirns). Tosuit 
the application precisely to the story we 
should require(r) neither would the émve:- 
ks easily endure old age with poverty, (2) 
nor. the uH émecxys easily endure old age 
with riches. For (2) Plato substitutes ‘nor 
would the bad man ever attain to peace 
with himself by becoming rich’; thereby 
conveying the further idea that the bad 
man is not evKoXos éauT@ under any cCir- 
cumstances or at any time. Richards’ 
suggestion év adr@ (i.e. yjpa) for éaur@ is 
neat, but loses sight of this additional 
point. The allusion to old age in the 
second clause, so far as it is necessary to 
allude to it, is contained in ore. 
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yévoito. Ildrepov dé, Hv 8 eyo, & Kédanre, dv Kéxtnoar Ta TrEi@ 


mapéhaBes } émextnow; Ilot’ érextnoduny,! pn, © LwxKpates; 
/ / \ x raf an 

Héaos TIS Yyéeyova YpHnuaTiaTHs Tod Te TaTToV Kal Tod TaTpOs. 
id \ \ we i lal 

0 meV Yap Taos TE Kal Ow@Vvupos Euot cXEdOV TL CONV éyw vOV 
, / / \ call U / > / 

ovolay KExTnMaL TaparaBe@v TorAAaKLs TOCa’THY érroinoev, Avoa- 
/ \ £e \ BY > / > \ ? ‘ a a ” 2m \ 

vias 5€ 06 TaTnp Ett ENMATTH AUTHV. EToince THS VOY OvaNS* eyw SE 
> a 2\ \ / / ’ ? \ a , 

ayaT@, €av pn EMATTW KaTaXITw TOUTOLCLY, GANa Bpayel ye TIVE 


Trew 7) TapéXaBor. 


8. mot’ II?: wot AIP Eg. 


TovTOU =: ToUTOU TO 4g. 


II: 


14. 


& iA > / o > > / cA 
Od tot &vexa Hpopnr, nv & eyo, OTe poe 


ov To. unus Flor. B: ofroe A: obo (sic) 





330 a,B 8 ot’ érextyodpny kTA.: 
‘do you want to know what I acquired, 
Socrates?’ ota is simply ‘what’ as in 
Men. 87 E cKePopeda 5) Kad? éxacrov 
dvahauBdvovres, Told éoTw a Huds were. 
vyled pauev cal loxds wal Kxdddos kal 
mwrovTos 67° TaiTa Néyouev kal Ta ToLadTa 
@péXtua, and in the usual ra rota radra; 
There is no derision implied, as in motos 
Krijowrmos (Zuthyd. 291 A) and the like: 
had Cephalus desired to pour scorn on the 
suggestion, he would have said wé0ev ér- 
extnodpny ; (cf. Crat. 398 FE): and it would 
be absurd to deride a charge to which you 
at once plead guilty (yéyova xpnuariorhs 
xti.).. If Socrates’ question had been not 
wérepov —Ta mrelw napédaBes 7 ErexTIow, 
but ota éwexrjow, Cephalus would have 
said érota érexrnodunv: but this idiom is 
inadmissible, except where the same in- 
terrogative occurs in its direct form in the 
original question. In view of the answer 
(uécos tis xrd.) which Cephalus gives, 
mwéoa for rota would be too previse. Of 
the various emendations which have been 
suggested, the only plausible one (in point 
of sense) is Richards’ wérepoy for oi’ or 
mot; this would assimilate the original 
and the repeated question, but is less well 
adapted to Cephalus’ reply. Cephalus in 
point of fact uses an old man’s privilege 


and accommodates his _ interrogator’s 
question to his own reply. See also v 
4065En. — 

3308 11 Avoavias 5€. Groen van 


Prinsterer’s suggestion (Paton. Prosopogr. 
p- 111) Avoias for Avoavias is at first sight 
plausible, since it is in harmony with the 
well-known Greek custom of calling grand- 
sons after their grandfathers: but the 
fashion was by no means invariable: see 


Bliimner, Gr. Privatalterth. p. 284. [Plut.] 
vit. Lys. 835 C also calls Cephalus son of 
Lysanias. 

13 Tovtowoiv. Bekker and others read 
rovrool, but there is no reason for desert- 
ing the Mss. The archaic dative in -ouoe 
is tolerably often used by Plato. In the 
Republic alone it recurs in 345 E, 388 D, 
389 B, 468 D (Homer), 560 E, 564 C, 607 B 
(-avor) (poetic): see also Schneider on III 
389 B, and for the usage of inscriptions 
Meisterhans*® p. 126. In this particular 
passage the archaic ending suits the age 
of the speaker; but it should be remem- 
bered that Plato’s style (at least in his 
more mature dialogues) is not a mere 
reproduction of the vernacular Attic, but 
also in no small measure a literary language 
or ‘Kunstsprache,’ in which Ionisms and 
poetic and archaic forms are occasionally 
employed: see especially Hirzel Der 
Dialog i pp. 246—250 uz. Hirzel (2. p. 
34 2. 1) gives reasons for holding that a 
sort of xowh diddexros, resembling the 
dialect of Herodotus, was actually spoken 
in certain cultivated circles at Athens in 
the Periclean age, e.g. by Anaxagoras 
and his group, by the Ionian sophists and 
their followers etc., and. some of Plato’s 
Ionisms may be inherited from this source. 
Cf. VII 533 B #. 

I4 ov To. &vexa—otr. The reading 
rovrov for ov, though supported by Sto- 
baeus (//ors 94. 22), is a correction made 
by some one unacquainted with the idiom, 
which is common enough in conversa- 
tional style: cf. infra 491 B 6 wév mdvTwr 
Oavuacrétrarovy akodoa, brit xr. and Ar. 
Frogs 108. Hartman’s rod ro (interro- 
gative) is ingenious, but unnecessary. 
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C eeetas ov ‘usa eyneny Ta | Xprhwara. 
- TO ToAv of ar pn avTol deh out al ot Oo KTATALEVOL SutAH Ai 


of GAXot aomdlovTa. aura. 


TIOAITEIAC A 9 


TOUTO d€ TroLODELY as 


@oTrep. yap ot TOLNTAal Ta QuTa@V 


/ \ e / \ a . A 

ToMmpaTa Kal Ol TaTEépes Tovs Taldas ayaraow, tad’Tn, Te 81) 
\ e , \ \ G 

Kal ol xpnpaticayevor Tepi TA Ypnuata oTovdalovew ws &pyov 


¢ n \ \ \ / @ Hee 
EAUTOV, KAL KATA THY YpPELaV, NTEP Ol AdXat. 


yareTrol ovv Kal 


/ Dy =P > a , Pp 
EvyyevécOar eiciv, ovdév éOehovtes éerraweiy add’ 4 Tov TroDdTor. 


"AAmOH, Edn, Néevers. 
V. Wavy pev odr, 


inv & eyo. 


> / lj 
aNXXNa pot ETL TOTOVOE EiTTé* Th 


, > ‘Sor ed se a a 
péytoTop oles dyabov wmokemaucevas TOV TOAANY OvcLaV en TA DEOL: ; 


7 
"O, 7 8 6s, tows ovK dv rodXovs acerraiet Myo. ed yap tou, 


in, o Raxpares, 6 OTL, €Treday TLS evres n TOU olecOat TEeXEUTHCELY, 
rsa at TEM Urge 


merexetas avt@ déos Kal ppovris mept Ov éwarpoo Gev OUK eLonel. 


of Te yap Aeyopevor pwdOoe tepi tev év “Avdov, ws Tov évOdde 


adicnoavta Set éxet Scdovar Siknv, KaTayeXopevor Téws, TOTE 81) 


i > a \ \ \ a 
E otpégovow | avtod thy yuxny pa arnbets @ow; Kal AUTOS HTOL 


20. 7mrep IL: #rep A. 





330c 16 SirAq WOO dAAo. The 
meaning is simply ‘twice as much as the 
others’: cf. e.g. Laws 868 A durdq 7d 
BraBos éxrecodrw and 928 B Snmovrw— 
Oirhy. The 4% is like # after durddovos, 
mo\Namddovos etc. If dirdq meant simply 
‘on two grounds,’ it could not be followed 
by #, and we should have to regard 7 oi 
ddXor as an interpolation. Cephalus ex- 
presses himself somewhat loosely, as if 
loving a thing on two grounds, or in two 
ways, were equivalent to loving it twice 
tavty below is defined by the 
@omep clause, and is preferred to Womep, 
partly in order to correspond to durhy but 
still more to suit xara tiv xpelav. The 
present passage is through Aristotle (Zz. 
Nic. 1V 2. 1120 14, cf. ib. 1x 7. 11684 
I—3) the source of the proverb about 
‘parents and poets.’ 

21 §vyyevéo8or: ‘to meet’ in social in- 
tercourse, as in AZ. 41 A. fEvyylyverbar 
(suggested by Richards) would express 
habitual intercourse, which is not what 
Plato means to say. With the sentiment 
cf. Symp, 173 C Grav wév twas tepl pidro- 
codias Adyous 7 adTés moduac 7 GAAwY 


' dxotw—treppuads ws xaipw* bray dé addovs 


Twas, d\d\ws Te Kal Tovs UmeTEepous Tovs 


T@v wrovolwv cal xpynmarioTeKay, 


aurés Te axPoua tas Te Tods Eraipous 
é€AeW, Ste olegOe Ti mrovety ovdev TrototyTes. 

330 D 26) éwaddv—redevtiicew : 
‘when a man faces the thought that he 
must die,’ not (with Jowett) ‘when a man 
thinks himself to be near death,’ which 
would be ére:ddv ris éyyvs elvat olnrar Tod 
TeeuTjoat, as Herwerden proposes to read 
(cf. Laws 922 C drav Hin wéd\rew tyopeba 
Téxevrav). ‘*Senum, non iuvenum 7d 
olecBar TeNevTHoeEv est”? (Hartman): the 
weakness of old age convinces us at last 
that we too must die. Cf. Simon. 85. 
7—10 Ovnrav 5° Sppa Tis avOos xn wodv- 
hparov yBns | Koimov éxwv Oupudy, mOdAN 
dréXeata voet: | odre yap édmid’ éxer 
ynpacé nev oltre Gavetobat, | 085” wyens 
drav H, ppovrld’ éxer kaudrov. 

29 adikyoavra—8.8dvar Siknv. Plato 
is fond of this verbal play: cf. Luthyph. 


15 


30 


caer 


8 Band SET@ ye déixobvrTt Soréov dikny. 


He who does not render justice in deeds 
must render justice in punishment : for the 
tale of justice must be made up. Note 
that we have here in daécxia and dixn the 
first casual allusion to the subject of the 
Republic. 

330 E 30 avrés KTA, airés=ipse 
s. udtro as opposed to of Neyduevoe wiGor. 
The verb is to be supplied by a kind of 


ha 


a 


wm 


Eee 
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vo THS TOV ynpws acObevelas 7} Kal WoTrEP HON eyYUTEPw Ov TOY 


éxel WANXOY TL KaDOpAa avTa. 


irowias 8 ody Kal Seiwatos pmerTos 


a , 997 y 
ylyvetat Kal avaroyilerat 4dn Kal cKorret, el Tiva Te HOLKNKED. 


€ A : nr A , \ ’ , >? 
0 “ev ody etpicxwv éavTOD év TO Biw ToANA adiKnpaTa Kal EK 


‘al lal ‘ ‘ \ “ 
Tov tmvev, woTrep of aides, Oawa éyetpopevos Seymaiver Kal CH 


\ n 9 / a \ \ e =" A / € Lal 
peta Kakns értridos: TO | dé undev EavTS Adixov Evverdore Hdeta 331 


érmis del mapeort Kal aya, YNPOTPOpos, os Kal eer lie 


eine ; 


Lapren rors ‘yap Migs. @ Loxpares, TOUT €KELVOS eLTrev, OTL 


Os av Sixaiws Kal ociws tov Biov Suarydyn yhuwers ot Kapdiav! 


TorvaTpopov yvopav KkuBepva. 
mpos 67 TOOT éywye TiOnut THY TOV YpHuaTwV 


as obddpa. 


ev ovv Ayes GOavpactas 


| 


aTadNoLtca ynpoTpohos cuvaopel ATs, & wartoTta OvaTov. 
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n /, Rl \ a 3 a 
KThow TrELoTOVU akiav eivat, ov tT! TavTi avdpl, adXrXa Te EmEerKel. B 


U a x 4 + , 9S 

TO yap pnde akovta twa éEatratnoa 7) Wedcacbar, und ad 
> , R a 7 \ me ’ , ” a A 

dpeihovta 7} Oe@ Oucias Tivas } avOpor@ ypnmata eTElTa eketoe 
| Vw a n / n 

amvévar dedtoTa, pméya HE pos cig ‘TOUTO 7) TOV XpNuaTaVv KTHOW 


cupBarreTat. 


33- Hoiknkev AlZ 


éyes O€ Kal adXas Xpeias Toddas* GANA ye &v 
avd’ évos ovK édaxyvatov éywye Oeiny av eis TodTo avdpt vodv 


: nolknoev IIg et corr. A. 





zeugma from maAdébv re Kabope ara (i.e. 
Ta éxet’; or rather the predicate is accom- 
modated to the second alternative. Cf. 
344 B infra and vill 553.c. To regard 
the bodily weakness of old age as in itself 
the cause of clearer vision of the world 
beyond may be in harmony with the 
doctrine of the Phaedo, but Cephalus is 


not represented as a Platonist. Tucker 
needlessly doubts the text. 
34 Kal é& tov Urvev Krr. Kai is 


‘both,’ not ‘and,’ and balances kai (7: 
‘many a time, like children, awakes out 
of sleep in terror and lives in the expecta- 
tion of ill.’ For wozep of matdées compare 
Phaed. 77 D, E, and for the general senti- 
ment Arist. “th. Nic. 1 13. 1102> 8—11 
dpyla yap éarw 6 Urvos rhs Wuxijs 7 Aéye- 
Tat crovdala Kal pavAn, whyv el ry KaTa 
puxpov Ouxvodvral rwes Tov kwhcewv, Kal 
Tatty Bedtiw yiverat Ta havTdouata Tov 
émieck@v 7) TOY TuXdyTUW. 

331A 1 Seia—ynpotpddos. ijdeta 
is suggested by Pindar’s -yAuxela, and xal 
ayay, as presently appears, is not part of 
the quotation, but goes with éAmis and is 


added by Plato in contrast to wera Kakijs 
éXmldos. 

Y1poTpshos KTA.: ‘to nurse him in old 
age, as Pindar also says.’ -ynporpégos is 
best taken by itself and not with aya. 

5 adtrdddowa KTA. drdddw is used of 
rearing children, and helps out the idea 
of ynpotpédos: dls maides of yépovres. It 
is not clear how the fragment is to be 
arranged, nor to what class of Pindar’s 
poems it belongs. See Bergk Poet. Lyr. 
Gr. Uap. 452. 

6 3 otv—oodSpa. The emphasis is 
quite in keeping with Cephalus’ age and 
character; and Hartman is certainly wrong 
in condemning the clause: cf. 329 C, 


I B. 
10 ddelAovra — Oem Oucrias 


331 B 
mwas. Phaed. 118A elrev, 6 6H Tedev- 


tatov épOéyiaro, © Kpirwv, épn, Te ’Ac- 


KAnmip dpelhomev adexTpvdva’ aAG amd- 
Sore kal un aduednonte. Wealth is in 
Cephalus’ view the indispensable xopnyia 
dperijs. 

12 GAAd ye &y avd’ évds. 


is extremely rare in Attic prose: 


ara ye 
in the 
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éxovTt, © LHKpates, ThodTov ypnoiworarov elvau,_| llayxddws, Av 
CO éya, Néyers, 6 Kégare. | trodr0 § aro, rip Sixaroovvnv, moTEpa 15 
Thv adnGevav avTo phoopev eivar dtrAs obTwsS Kal TO amoQdovat, 
av Tis TL Tapa Tov AdBn, 7) Kal ata tadta éotw evlote. pev 
Sixaiws, éviore d¢ adixws Troieiv; olov tovde Aéyw* Tas VY TOV 
elmot, el Tis AtBor Tapa dirov avdpods owbpovoovros Omna,. et 
pavels atratTot, OTL oVTE yp?) TA ToLadTA aTrod.iddvat, OTE SlicaLos 20 
av ein 0 arrodidovs ovd ad mpds tdv obtws éyovta Trdvra ébédwv 4 
D TaAO} réyewv. | "Opbas, ey, réyets. Ove dpa odtos Opos. ott” 
Sixatoovyns, adynOh Te réyey Kai*a adv AaBn Tis arodiSdvatr. 
Ilavu pév ody, én, & Lewxpates, bToaBov 6 Lodéuapyos, elrep 
yé Te xp?) Vupwvidyn weiMecOar. Kai pévrou, pn 6 Kéhados, Kai 25 
_Tapadidops bpiv Tov Aoyov: SE yap pe Sn Tov lepav éripmernOFvat. 








Platonic corpus it occurs—according to Hartman and others suppose), but be- 
the best manuscript authority—here and _longs to rofro: ‘setting one thing against 
in Fep. Vill 543C, Phaed. 86 8, Hipp. another, I should regard this as not 
Maior 287 8, Phaedr. 262 A (addé the Teast important object for which 
ye 6n), Phaed. 116D (id.). In some of wealth is most useful to a man of sense.’ 
these passages dX’ dye has been con- The emphasis is characteristic: cf. 329 C, 
jectured— wrongly, as I think (with 331A. 
S ier), at all events in the passage 331 c, D The question ‘What is 
Republic:—but aX dye can- Fustice?’ ts for the first time raised. Ts 
ead in the Phaedrus and Hippias it simply to speak the truth and pay what 
There is no @ friorz objection you owe? Polemarchus succeeds to Ce- 
to the collocation, which is also implied  phalus’ part in the conversation. 
in dA\a yap (y’ dpa); and in later Greek S3lc 16 tH ddpeav krrd. This 
a\Xd ‘ye aroused no objection. The theory of justice or righteousness is de- 
meaning is ‘but still,’ originally ‘yes,but’: | duced from the words of Cephalus: 7d 
as Schneider says, ‘ye in his dictionibus ~ yap unde axovrd twa ékararijoa 4 Wev- 
concedit aliquatenus praecedentia, sed ocac@a: being generalised into dA7Oeay 
magis urget sequentia.”” There is per- (truthfulness, cf. radAn67 Aéyev below), 
haps also a dramatic motive for putting and ud’ ad ddelNovra 7 Oeq Ovalas Twas 
adda ye into the mouth of Cephalus: see 7% dvOpwrw xphuara into drodidévac av Tis 
on ov wévroe ye in 329. Against the 7c mapd Tov AdBy. Cf. (with Wohlrab) 
reading of Stobaeus (//or. 94. 22) dAkd = Mimn. Fr. 8 adnbein dé mapéorw | col 
&y ye av@’ évés, we may urge the further «al éuol, mdvtwy xpyua dixacdraroy. 
objection that the idiomatic phrase év dv@’ _—It is simply Truth and Honesty, the two 















évdés (‘setting one thing against another,’ chief ingredients in the popular concep- 
as Jowett correctly translates it) seems to __ tion of morality. ; 
depend for its peculiar force (like uévos dmA@s ottws: ‘quite without qualifi- 


 #évy and the like) on the juxtaposition of cation.’ For this idiomatic otrws cf. 
its two parts: cf. Phil. 63 B (é& dv@ évés) padiws oftw II 377 Bx. 
and Laws 705 B (dv@’ évds év). The pas- 18 olov rovovde Aéyw. Similar points 
sage quoted by Stallbaum from Euripides _ of casuistry are raised in Socrates’ con- 
Orest. 651 év wev 760° huiv avd évds dodvai versation with Euthydemus ap. Xen. 
oe xpy is quite different and does not Mem. Iv 2. 12 ff. 


mean ‘hoc praecipue,’ but ‘one thing 27 21 ov8’ adkrd. I have removed the 
return for one thing,’ as is clear from comma before ovdé, because the 6 in 6 
lines 646 f. dmodidovs covers both participles, the 


[3 ovK éAdxucrov is not adverbial (as person in both cases being the same. 
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Ovxodv, pn, eyo 6 Hodéwapyos Tov ye cdv KAnpovopos; Llavu ye, 
n © ds yeXaoas* Kai Gua Het Tpos Ta lepa. 





S331D 27 py. There is not sufficient 
reason for changing the best supported 
reading ég7y, éyw to pny éyo. Polemar- 
chus is throughout the introduction re- 
presented as a vivacious person: e.g. in 
Opas otv uads—boo éouév (327), and in 
the lively emphasis with which he breaks 
in just above: mdvu pév otv—elrep yé Tt 
Xen Xpwvidn meiPecOa. True to his 
name, he is first to mingle in the frag. 
It is this @eAoAoyia on the part of his son 
which draws a smile from Cephalus: 
over-much mpoduyia always struck the 
Greeks as laughable: cf. e.g. Eur. Jon 
1172 ff. The words in which Socrates 
addresses Polemarchus ov 6 Tov Nédyou 


€ , kAnpovopuos are also somewhat more ap- 


+ 


4, aby 
y 


» \elictting the meaning of ‘due.’ 
> 


| 


propriate if the title was_ self-chosen. 
Cephalus leaves the argument to be car- 
ried on by the assembled company (for 
bpiv does not mean Polemarchus and 
Socrates alone): whereupon Polemarchus, 
seizing hold on the word rapadléwpu in 
its sense of ‘transmit,’ ‘bequeath,’ play- 
fully claims the right to inherit his Aéyos 
as Cephalus’ eldest son and heir. It 
may be added that é@m éyw was much 
more likely to be changed to épnv éys 
than vice versa. With the Greek com- 
are Phaed. 89 C adda Kal éué, pn, Tov 
ToX\ewv mapaxadet. 

28 dpa tet mpds ta tepd. Soph. 77. 206 
YNpa mpewivrws omfe Tiv etpnulay. The 
editors quote Cicero Zp. ad Att. iv 16. 
3 ‘credo Platonem vix putasse satis con- 
sonum fore, si hominem id aetatis in tam 
longo sermone diutius retinuisset.”’ Cf. 
the words of Theodorus in 7heaet. 162 B 
oiuae buas teicew éue pev dv OedoOa Kal 
uh EXkew mpds TO yusvdovov, cxAnpoy 757 
évTa, TH dé Oh vewrépw re Kal byporépw 
év7Tt mpoomadalew. It is worthy of note 
that the entrance and exit of Cephalus 
are alike associated with the services 
of religion: see 328c and J/ztrod. § 2. 

$331 E—332 B The second half of 
the definition of Fustice which Socrates 
deduced from Cephalus’ remarks is now 
taken up and discussed in the form in 
which wt was expressed by Simonides— 
‘rendering to cach man his due.’ In the 

present section Socrates confines himself to 
As be- 
‘tween friends, it is something good; as 


. ‘ between enemies, something evil; in gene- 


- supported his 


val terms it ts that which ts suitable or } 
appropriate. Simonides in fact meant 
that Fustice consists in doing good to 
Jriends and ill to foes. 

SS1E ff. By dixacocvvy, it should be. 
noted, is here meant man’s whole duty to 
his fellows, as é6ovérys is right conduct in 
relation to the gods. In this wide sense 
the word was commonly undefstood by 
the Greeks (cf. Theog. 147 év 6é dtxato- 
atvn sv\AnBSnv mao’ dpern x); and even — 
in the scientific study of ethics, the word 
still retained the same wider connotation, 
side by side with its more specific mean- 
ings (Arist. Zth. Nic. v 3. 1129> 11 ff). 
The view that Justice consists in doing 
good to friends and harm to enemies, is 
a faithful reflection of prevalent Greek 
morality (Luthardt Die <Antike Ethik 
p- 19). It is put into the mouth of Si- 
monides as a representative of the poets, 
on whose writings the young were brought 
up: cf. Prot. 316 D, 325 E, 3388 ff. 
As typical illustrations we may cite: Hes. 
OD. 707 ff.; Solon 13. 5; Theog. 337 f.; 
Archilochus “7.65; Pindar Pyth. 2. 83— 
85; Aesch. P.V. 1041 f.; Soph. Azt. 
643 f.; Eurip. A/ed. 807 —810; Meno in 
Plat. Aen. 71 E atirn éorlv avipds apern, 
ixavov eivac Ta THS WoAEws mpaTTew, Kal 
mpatrovTa Tovs wey pidous ef moveiv, Tovs 
5° éxOpovs kaxws: cf. also Crzto 49 B, Xen. 
Cyr. 1 6. 31 ff. and Hero 11 2. Socrates 
himself in A/em. 11 3. 14 represents the 
same principle as generally accepted in— 
Greece: xal why mreictov ye Soxe? avnp 
émaivou déos eivar, ds av POdvy Tods ev 
modeuious Kak@s mov, Tovs dé didous 
evepyeTav: cf. also ibid. 11 6. 35. These 
references, which might easily be multi- 
plied, shew that Plato is not, as Teich- 
miiller supposes (Zzt. Feid. 1 p. 227.), 
specifically refuting Xenophon, but rather 
criticising an all but universal view. See 
Nagelsbach. Wachhom. Theol. pp. 246 ff. 
It is seldom that a voice is raised in 
protest, as by Pittacus (according to 
D. L. 1 4. 78) in the memorable words 
pirov uh Néyew Kaxs, adda pende ExOpdv. 
Plato was the first Greek who systemati- 
cally protested against the doctrine, and 

rotest with arguments 
drawn from a loft 
and work. 


tier view of man’s nature 
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Aéye 87, | eizrov eye, ov 6 TOU NOYoU KANpove“os 


Tov Smovidny Néyovra dpAcs..héyew-mrep- Secenroooyns; * 


13 


Lat gis 


és, TO Ta operopeva é EXATTH ATrOOLOOVaL SikaLoyv éotL* TOTO éyoor 


doxel &, epouye KANOS AéyeLr. 


"AAA pévTot, iv & éya, Zipeovidy ve 


ou pacsov a aT La TetD* sohos yap Kat Oetos dvijp: TOUTO MevToL 0 Th 
TOTE aayets ov Her, @ Tloréuapye, tows yoyvoaKess, éy@ O€ a awyvod). 
Sfrov yap dru ov TOUTO eee Omep apr eNEyouEV, TO TLVOS 35 
mapaarabepévov TL OT@ODD [41) Soeperees < aTraLTOOVTL drrobidévqu: 
332 Kaito ye Oper|Adpmevoyv Tov éeoTLv TodTO, Tapaxatédeto* yap; 





S31LE 29 6 Tov Adyou KAnpovdpos. 
See on mraides éxeivou rod dvdpés 11 368 A. 
31 Ta dhedopeva—eort. Probablysome 
current saying attributed to Simonides: 
there is nothing like it in his fragments. 
The words do not profess to be a defi- 


nition of justice: if they did, 76 would 
lappear before dikacov. It is not likely 
that Simonidés~ himself explained this 


particular saying as Polemarchus does, 
although he would not have disapproved 
of the explanation. In Xen. Hvzer. I1 2 
he is represented as saying that tyrants 
are ikavwraro.—kak@oar pev €xOpods, 
évijca 5é didovs. The words of Socrates 
av pév, w Modéuapxe, lows yeyvwoxes, 
éy® 6é dyvow tend to fix the responsi- 
bility of the explanation on Polemarchus 
alone. Probably Simonides (if the saying 
is his) meant no more than that we should 
‘render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s.’ Plato virtually confesses in 
332 B that his interpretation is forced. 

32 &povye: said with confidence, as 
Ziuwvidy ye with emphasis and some 
mockery: with you one might disagree, 
but not with Simonides. 

33 gwoddos—Oetos. Cf. Prot. 315 E. 
gopés and Oetos were fashionable words 
of praise: in the mouth of Socrates 
they are generally ironical. Plato’s own 
connotation of the word @evos is given 
in Men. 99 € ovxodv, &® Mévwr, dévov 
TovTous Geiovs kaelv rods dvdpas, olriwes 
vouv un exovres moda Kal peydda Karop- 
Godcw wv mpdrrover Kal héyovow ; ’Opbws 
dv Kkadotuev Oelous Te, ods viv 5) ehéyouer 
XPT Hwdovs kal Mayrecs Kal Tous TounTLKovs 
amavras* kal rods moXuTLKOUS OVX FKLOTA 


TovTew patuev dv delous Te elvat Kal évOov- 


oudfev, érimvous dvras Kal KaTexouévous 
€k Tov Oeov, drav KaTopOdar hé-yorTes ToANG 
kal weydda mpdyuara, undév eldéres ay 


Aéyouot. 

dvjp. I formerly read dvip, but dvip 
(in the predicate) is satisfactory enough : 
cf. Men. 99 D Oeios avnp, paciv, ovros. 

36 mapakxatabepévov kTA. Xen. Cyr. 
1 6. 31 ff. kat ére mpoBas (sc. émi trav 
Neer epwv 7 poryvw yevd wer os wore avip 
dvddoxados Tav taldwv) ravTa édldacKev 
ws kai Tods didous Sixacov ein éLararay, 
éml ye dya0@, kal kNérrew Ta T&v Pirwr, 


' éml ye ayab@: Mem. Iv 2. 17 ff. 


6twody is to be taken with wapaxara- 
Oeuévov and not with daairovytt. 

37 Kalrou ye OpetAcpevov. There is the 
same dispute about xairoe ye as about 
Mévroe ye and addd ye (see on 329 E, 
331 B). «Kairo. ye has the best MS au- 
thority in its favour here and in Iv 440D: 
elsewhere in Plato it is not well-attested 
except in the vodevdueror, where it occurs 
Min. 318 E, Axioch. 3648, 368E. Kalro 
ye is also found occasionally in Aristo- 
phanes, Xenophon, Aristotle, and the 
orators: see Blaydes on Ar. Ach. 611, 
and the Lex. Arist. Many distinguished 
critics would emend the idiom everywhere; 
but the instances are far too numerous for 
such a drastic policy. The difference be- 
tween kairo. dde\duevdv ye mov (which 
Hoefer de part. Plat. p. 38 would read) 
and kairo. ye épetAduevov would seem to 
be that in the former more stress is 
thrown on the word é@etAduevor, in the 
latter on ro. Kaito ye is ‘and surely’ 
rather than *quamquam’ (as Kugler holds 
de part. to etusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu 
p- 20), cf. Iv 440D%. The periphrasis 
dperhouevov—EoTe is used of course to 
correspond to 7a dpeAdueva in E above: 
such periphrases (the principle of which 
is explained in Luthyph. 9 E ff.) are ex- 
tremely common in Plato. See W. J. 
Alexander in A. F. Ph. IV pp. 299 ff. 
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Addo pevto: vn Al, Edn: Tois yap diras oleTat odeihew TOUS 
f. . , Pi. 
dirous ayabov pév tu Spay, kaxov Sé undév. Mavbdva, nv & eyo 
rm b] \ > , > , A bY / bd es 
OTL OV Ta Oethopeva aTrodidwawv, ds av Tw Xpvalov aTrod@ 
/ 
Tapaxataleneva, | 
/ / \ + 
ylyyntat, hiror S€ Gow 6 TE aTrokauBdvev Kal Oo aTrobd.idovs: ovy 
oo ‘ \ . , / - nr 
oUTwm eye ys Tov Lipwvidny ; Ti 6€; tots 
> 6 an by 8 , “ x , > 7? - , \ 
€xOpots amrodotéov, 6 Tt av TUYN oethouevov; Llavtamact pev 
¥ 7 > . : 
ovv, Edy, 6 ye ohetreTat avTois. dheireTar é, oipat, Tapa ye TOU 


Ilavy peév odv. 


€xOpod TH ExXOpe, OTrEp Kal TpoonKEl, KAKOD TL. 


12. 


dé &: dé ye Allg. 





332A 2 drodoréoyv—drairot: ‘ well, 
but we were not on any account to make 
restoration at the time when the claimant 
is’—according to the Greek idiom ‘was’ 
—‘mad.’ Socrates, as in émep dpre édé- 
youevy, is appealing to the admissions 
made by the warnp Tov ddyou (in 331 C), 
as he is -justified in doing when address- 
ing his heir. émére is not—as rére shews 
p-_the particle of ‘indefinite frequency,’ 
but stands for ére of the direct: the 
whole clause rére émére Tis uh cwhpdvws 
amairot is thus in the oratio obligua of 
self-quotation and exactly corresponds to 
el paveis amairot in 331 C. Madvig’s 
dmatte? for ara:rot is therefore unneces- 
sary-. Goodwin 4/7. p. 213 explains the 
optative otherwise, but not (I think) 
rightly. 

6 dyabdv pév te Spav sc. airovs, for 
tots pihkos depends on ddeidew, to which 
Tous pidous is the subject. 

pavOdva—ér. dr. is ‘because,’ not 
‘that,’ as always (I believe) in Plato’s 
use of this phrase: cf. Zuthyph. 3 B, 9B 
and infra III 402 E, VIII 568 E. For 
the sentiment cf. (with J. and C.) Xen. 
Mem. 1v 2 17 ff. 

3328 12 ddetrerar 8é. Seecr. x. In 
explanatory clauses of this kind 6é and 
not 6é ye is the correct usage: cf. infra 
337 D, 3444. I therefore follow Bekker 
in reading 6é. 

13 TWpoojKke. dde.\duevoy has thus 
been equated with rpoojxoy by means of 
the special cases 76 Tots Pidos dperhomevor 
and 76 Tots éx@pots éperAdpevov. 70 mpoc- 


‘ 


fxov is a more general term and is the 
regular word in classical Greek for ‘proper 
conduct’ or ‘duty’ (as the Greeks con- 
ceived it), the Stoic xa@jxov being very 
rarely used in this sense by good authors. 

332 c—336 a_ The definition is 
further elucidated down to 3338: and 
thereafter Socrates begins to criticise it. 

In the first place, the definition ts made 
more precise by representing justice as an 
art, whose business tt is to benefit friends 
and injure foes (332 C, D). The gues- 
tion is then raised—how does the art of 
justice do good to friends and harm to 
foes? By the analogy of other arts Pole- 
marchus ts induced to say that Justice 
benefits friends and harms enemies (1) by 
jighting with them and against them in 
time of war, and (2) im connexion with 
partnerships concerned with money tn time 
of peace (332 D—333B). The explanation 
of Simonides saying ts now complete. 


Socrates first directs his attack against 


(2). Lx cases where money has to be used, 
at ts not justice, but some other art, that is 
useful for the required purpose: tn other 


édviep 1) anddocis Kai 7 Apis BraBepaB 
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words justice is (in time of peace) useful — 


only in dealing with useless or unused 
money and other unused objects: which is 
an unworthy view of the art (333 B— 
333 E). Further, the analogy of the other 
arts shews that the art of justice, of it is 
the art of keeping money safe, ts also the 
art of stealing money—always provided 
that it does so for the benefit of friends 
and the injury of foes (333 E—334 8B). Po-_ 
lemarchus, in bewilderment, reiterates his 


* 
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eZ Honey iA 15 
I. "Huikaro a dpa, iv 8 eye, 4 Bs & Eater, 0 Yepm@vidns TrounTe- 


Svevoeito may yap, os! haivera, bte TodT 
ov, TO Bpooneon éxdet@ arodiSovar, todto &é ovo pace 
wAopmevov. “AdXa ri otaey edn. 0, ™pos Accs, nv 8 eyo, ei 
Bre > avroy NPETO, @ Spovidn, ) Tlaw ovv Ti dtrodidobca 
; y Kal T pooHKoy TEXYN laTpexn KadetTaL; Ti av olet 
ipiv avrov drroxpivacdat; Aj ov ore, ep, 7 copacw dapyaka 20 





nition in the old hibit: and. Soctates 
eupon starts a fresh line of argument. 
By ‘friends’ and ‘ foes’ Polemarchus 
means those who seem to us good and bad, 
not those who are so. But as bad men 
often seem to us good and good men bad, 
ustice will often consist in benefiting bad 
men, and harming good, t.e. in wronging 
those who do no wrong; or conversely, tf 
we refuse to accept this conclusion, and 
hold that it ts just to benefit the just and 
hurt the unjust, it will often be just 
to hurt friends and benefit enemies, viz. 
when our friends are bad, and our enenttes 
good (334 C—334 E). 

Polemarchus hereupon aiieinile his ex- 
planation of ‘friend’ and ‘ ‘enemy’ into 
‘him who both seems and is good,’ and 
‘him who both seems and is bad’: and the 
definition now becomes, ‘It is just to bene- 
Jit a friend if he is good, and injure an 
enemy if he ts bad (335 A).’ 

To this amended definition Socrates 
now addresses himself. He first proves 
by the analogy of the other arts that to 
hurt a human being is to make him worse 
in respect of human excellence, t.e. Justice, 
in other words to make him more unjust, 
and afterwards by means of similar ana- 
logical reasoning, that no one can be made 
more unjust by one who is gust. Simont- 
des’ saying, tf Polemarchus has explained 
tt aright, was more worthy of a tyrant 
than of him (335 A—336 A). 

$32 Bff. The seventh chapter is a 
good example of Plato’s extreme care in 
composition. A careful study will shew 
that the structural basis consists of two 
illustrations followed by an application : 
this occurs seven times before the con- 
clusion of the argument is reached. Simi- 
lar, but less elaborate, examples of sym- 
metrical structure are pointed out in my 
notes on Crifo 49 B, Prot. 325 D. 

S328 14 qvigaro—mointikas. 7heaet. 
194C TO Tijs Wuxiis Kéap, & égn “Ounpos 
aivirropevos Thy TOD Knpov duordrnTa. The 


present passage is no more serious than 
that in the 7heaetetus: Plato knew that 
Simonides merely meant to say ‘it is just 
to render what you owe.’ 

332c 17 dAAd Ti ote; isa rhetorical 
question, which needs and receives no 
answer, like ri wy; and ri pry Soxeis > 
(Theaet. 162 B). It is equivalent to ‘of 
course.’ For the use of ri Stallbaum 


‘compares Gorg. 480B Tl yap 67 pope; 


to which there is also no reply. This 
explanation is preferable to that of Mad- 
vig, who gives a\\d ti olec to Socrates, 
and takes 7 as equivalent to cwédy— 
a harsh usage in a narrated dialogue, 
and not likely to have been intended by 
Plato, because sure to be misunderstood. 
Liebhold’s d\Xo re olec; <otk> &pn has 
everything against it. 

@ mpds Atos KtA. ‘In the name of 
heaven, said I, if any one then had asked 
him’ etc. ‘what reply do you think he 
would have made to us?’ @ before mpds 
Atés is (as Schanz holds) an interjection, 
and does not require a vocative to follow 
it: cf. Luthyd. 287 A, 290 E. It is tempting 
(with Tucker) to take & mpos Acds as part 
of the address to Simonides (cf. Luthyd. 
294 Bw mpos TOY dear, qv 8 éyw, & Aco- 
vucddwpe—atTwo TH drt. TavTa émiota- 
g8ov). But on this view the presence of 
el ov —7pero forms a difficulty, and & w pos 
Avés may very well go with ri dv olec— 
amoxpivacbat. 

19 dderAdpevov kal tmpoonkov. It is cha- 
racteristic of Plato to combine the thing 
explained and the explanation itself in this 
way: see my note on Prot. 314 A. Here 
dpetdduevoy is necessary to enable Simoni- 
des to recognise his own saying. 

larpeky}—payetpiky. In Gorg. 403, A ff. 
Plato refuses the name of ‘art’ to dypo- 
mouxy : it is but an éumrepla or TpBH, a 
sort of bastard adjunct to larpixy, as Kou- 
puwrikh is to yuuvacrixy. Here, where 
less precision is required, both are re- 
garded as réxvau. 
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Kal TpoonKkov Téxvn paryerpixn Kadreitar; ‘H ois! dows ta D 
nSvopwata. Elev 7 ody di tiow Ti drodiobdca Téxvn Sixavoody 
av xadoito; Ei pév tu, edn, det dxorovbeiv, & LwKpAaTES, TOL 
25 €umrpooUer eipnuévors, 7 Tots pidous Te Kal ExOpois Odedtas TE Kal 
BrAdBas arodidotca. To Tods pirovs dpa eb troveiv nal Tovs 
€xOpods KaKds Sikacocvyny Néyer; Aone? wor. Tis odv Suvat@tatos — 
Kauvovtas pirouvs ev Toeiv Kal exOpovs Kaxae TOS vooov Kal 
vrylevav ; ‘latpos. Tis 5€ mdéovtas! mpds tov ths OaratTns E 
30 xiwduvov; KuBepynrns. Ti 5é; 6 Sixaws v tin mpdke kal 
pos Tt épryov Suvatdratos dirous odperew Kal éxyOpors Bramren ; 
ee TP ot i age kal év zp Sumpaxeiy, emouye Soicel. Bley’ 
(4 Kapvovat ye pv, © ire llodeuapye, tatpos axpnatos. “Ady. 


K \ \ , \ / 
ai pn TA€ovaL On KUBEpvnTnys. 
35 wovaw 6 Sixatos axpnatos; Ov mavu pot Soxet ToOdTO. 
dpa Kai év eipnvn Sixato\ovvn; 


Nai. “Apa xal tots gr mone- 
Xpyoiov 


Xpyjoiwov. Kai yap yewpyia: 


ov; Nat. IIpos ye xaprod xriow. Nai. Kat ph eat oxvto- 


Nai. 


TOMLKY ; 


, c / v Ss / ‘ed 
IIpos ye b7rodnuadtwv av, oiwar, pains KThow. 


/ re: / \ y ‘ , , R a 
Ilavu ye. Ti d¢ 69; tHv Sixatocvvny tpos Tivos ypeiay } KmoLW 


> > ; / x / 3 \ \ 
év elpnvn dains av xpynoimov eivar; LIlpos ta 


EvpBoraa, & 


L@x«pates. FZvpBoraa Sé Aéyers Kowwrvynpata, } Te GAAo; Kas- 





332 D 23 lev according to Timaeus 
(Lexicon s. v.) expresses svyxaTddeots ev 
Tav elynuévew, suvady dé mpds Ta péd- 
Aovra. It rarely expresses cvyxarddects 
(‘assent’) and no more: see on IV 436 C. 
The word was pronounced eiév with inter- 
vocalic aspiration (Uhlig in F7. Fahré. 
1880 pp. 790 ff.) and may possibly be a 
compound of efa and éy (used as in év pév 
760° 4On Tav Tpiav madacudtrwy Aesch. 
Eum. 589). «lév is the usual orthography 
in Paris A, and has left some traces also 
in the Bodleian Ms e.g. Gorg. 466. 

Téxvy Stkavorvvy. The Socratic view 
that Justice is an art—a view that domi- 
nates the whole of the conversation with 
Polemarchus—is thus introduced quite 
incidentally. 

26 To—Aéyer. Cf. Xen. Hiero 11 2 (cited 
above on 33! E). 

S32E 30 ThSé; 6 SlkatosKtA. This 
punctuation throws more emphasis on 6 
Oixasos than ti dé 6 dixacos; which appears 
in some editions. It is therefore to be 
preferred in introducing the application 


| 


of the two illustrations. So also below 
in 333 ATi dé 69; Thy Stkaocdvny KTH. 
32 Mpootrodepety explains éxApods BAd- 
mrew as Evupaxew explains idous apedreiv. 
Ast’s tpomo\eueiv (a conjecture of Ste- 
phanus) would leave éx@covs BXdarew un- 
represented. Stephanus’ conjecture was 
natural enough with the wrong reading 
kai Euuuaxeiv, which Ast also followed. 
For épovye Soxet Hartman demands éuorye 
doxetv; but cf. 333 B, Crzto 43 D, Phaed. 
108 D, Menex. 236 B. These cases shew 
that doxe? can be used without os: and 
éuol (Zuovye) Soxetv does not occur in the 
Republic (Griinenwald in Schanz’s Bettr. 
zur hist. Synt. d. gr. Spr. U 3 p. 12). 
333 A 
wheré*money is involved. Polemarchus 
(as in els dpyupiov in B below), in harmony 
with the natural meaning of Simonides’ 
saying, thinks first of pecuniary dealings 
as the sphere in which dé:xatoovvy acts. 
Socrates substitutes for fyuséAaca the more 
general term xowwvyjuara, in order once 
more to introduce the analogy of the arts. 


5 €vpBodAata are contracts 
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"Ap p ovv 0 dixatos | aryabds Kal Xpijorwos KOLV@VOS 


‘O wertevtixds. "AX els 


TrivOov Kai riBwy Oéow 6 Sixatos XPNg year epos TE Kal dpeivey 


Kowaves TOU oiKodopuicod ; Ovdapas. 


"AN eis Tiva 8) Kowwviar 


0 Sixavos. a Susie KOW@VOS TOD eiBapior ipod, @Bomrep 0 eiRapiorseos 


Tod dcxaiou. eis epovpsderons 


3 Eis apyuptou, Bueguiye doKe?. ELAsio y 


igas, @ EeeNevanXe, Tpos TO ypnobat apryupte, oTap bey apyupiou 
C Kowh sd es ) amroddc0at | irmov: tote Sé, ws éyw olan, 


0 immKos' h yap; Paiverac. 


mires y 0 xuBepyntys. 


”Eowxev. 


Kai piv btav ye motor, 6 vav- 


"Orav obv ti Sén, apyupl@ 


 Xpvolm Kown xpnaoOat, 0. dixavos Xeno ywerrepos TOV addwv; 


7 
“Orav tapaxatabécOa Kal cadv eivat, @ LwHxKpares. 


Ovxoby 


/ e \ , A a ~ , 
Ayers, oTav pndev Séy adTa yxpHjoOar adr xeicbar; Iavu ye. 
vA Pr ll : ? a 

Otav dpa aypyotov 7 apyvipiov, TOTe YXpHommos em’ av’T@ 7! 


D dcxatoctvvn; Kuvdvvever. 


Kai dtav 6 dpéravov dén huratrev, 


¢ 4 ~/ \ a x 2O7 v4 ‘ a 
n OiKaLoovvn xXpHoimos Kal KowH Kai idiay drav S€ yphobau, 


) autehoupyixn ; Daiverar. 


Dyces S€ Kal dowrida Kai AVpav 


Otay Sén puraTrew Kal pndev yphaOat, yprHotmov elvat Thy SiKato- 
cvvny, Stav Se yphabar, THv OTT ERED Kal Thy fouaiKny ; “Avdyeen. 
Kai mept Tada 67) TavtTa 7 Sixavocvvn éxaotou év pmev XPHTEL 


axpnoros, év oé aXnereris XPIT MOS 5 Kevduvever. 


ovK av ou = 


'Ovk adv odv, & dire, wavy yé Te aTovdaioy ein 1) 


et corr. in mg. A?: odxowy Aly: 





“VIL. 
21. dé g: déx AIIZ. 28. 
ovxcovv II. 
333 8 10 és tlya 81 Kowevilay is 


idiomatic for eés Tivos 67 Kowwviav. Com- 
pare VIII 556 C 7 év 66@v mopelas 7 év 
GAXats tigi Kowwvias and rv timhv 
TaUuTny (where the English idiom would 
expect riyv Tiuqy Tavrys) in 11 371 E. In 
spite of eis kpovudrwv and eis dpyupiou, it 
is not necessary to read (with Richards) 
Tivos. 

833c 18 Tapaxarabécbar Kal ody 
elvar. The double expression is necessary 
to explain xowy xpyjcOa: the xowwvria 
arises because one deposits the money and 
by the other it is kept safe. 

20 aX PNT TOV—X prjo pos. axpnoTos 
fluctuates between ‘unused’ and ‘useless’: 
the latter sense is predominant here and 
gives an epigrammatic tone to the sen- 
tence (cf. év uev xpnoe axpnotos, év de 


A. P. 


axpnotia xpjowos in D). It is noticeable 
that Plato does not take into account the 
possibility of money being deposited at 
interest ; in this case the money could not 
be said to be useless. 

333 D 22 kal Kowy kal idfa: not 
‘to the individual and to the state,’ but 
‘both in dealings with others, and in 
personal concerns.’ The words kai idiga 
are, strictly speaking, irrelevant, for it is 
with xowwvjuwara (in the widest sense) 
that we are concerned. They: are to be 
regarded merely as a rhetorical amplifi- 
cation for the sake of emphasis: cf. infra 
350 A, 351 Ann. 

333 E 28 odKdvotvKTA. See cr. 
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z. Some may think that we should read » 


ovxoiv (with the majority of Mss) and 
cancel ely after cmovdatoy (so also Vind. 
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/ > 9 > ¢ / f > f 54 A 
oKxeWwpela., ap ovx 0 Tatd—at Sewortatos év wayn elite TUKTLKI) 


elite TLVl Kal AdXAN, OVTOS Kai durdak~acbar; Llavu ye. "Ap’ odv 
Kal vooov baTis Sewos hdurackacGat, Kat Nabeiv odtos SewworTaTos 
"AAAG pnv otpatoTé|dov ye o av7os 334 


purat aya0os, doTrep Kal Ta TMV TONEY wera Kai Bovrevpata 


> / 7 a 
éutrounoas; “EKpouye doxel. 


kal tas adddas Tpagers. Ilavu ye. “Orou tus apa deuvos purat, 
TovTov Kat dwp Sewos. “Kouxev. Ei apa 0 dixacos apydprov 


5 dewds huratrew, Kal Krérrey Sevvos. “Qs yodv o Roxyos, édn, 


/ ¥ ie y ¢ / ¢ ” > ’ 
onpaiver. Knrérrns apa tis 0 dixatos, Ws Eorxev, avatrébartat: 
2 € / at a] / A 

Kal Kivovuvevers Tap “Opnpov pewabnKévat avto. Kal yap éxeivos 

\ nan? , \ \ / vies A > MS ioe 
Tov Tov ‘Odvacéws Tpos pntpos twammov AvTovKon | ayara Te B 
Kal pnow avtov Tavtas avOpwmovs Kexacbat chen roovyy ge 
épk@ te. €oixev odv H Scxacocvvyn ai _xata ae sad kad’ “Opnpov 
Kal Kata Lupwvidnv KreETTLKH TLS Elval, Ew @hEdi@ MéVTOL TOV 
dirov kai éti BraBn Tov éxOpov. 


ovy oUTws édeyes; Od pa 


———— 


33- €umowjoas coniecit Schneider: 


éumojoa AIDE: 


Kal éumocqoa I1*g, 








D), understanding éo7t. The accidental 
omission of av is however not uncommon 


in Plato’ s MSS: see On IV 437 B. 
otros kal pvAdtacGar. Because 
k edge of anything implies know- 


ledge also of its opposite, according 
to the usual Socratic view. See Phaed. 


'Q7 D ovdev dXo oKomety mpoonkew avOpw- 


mov—annr’ 7 7d dpiorov Kai 7d Bédriorov * 
dvayKxatov dé elvar tov adrdov TovTov Kai 7d 
xetpov eldévar, Charm. 166 E, Hipp. Min. 
367A ff. See also Stewart’s Votes on the 
Nicomachean Ethics Vol. 1 p. 378. 

32 vddtacbarKtA: Seecr.2. With 
the emendation in the text, the argument 
is as follows: (1) he who can rardéa, 
can guAdéacOa: (2) he who can gvAd- 
EacOac (vdcov), can ade Eeusroujoas (vd- 
gov): (3) he who can kréau (7a rOv Trode- 
piwv), is a good @édagé of anarmy. Thus 
the predicate of each step in the argument 
corresponds to the subject of the step next 
following: for \adety eumroujoas (vdcor) is 

to be taken as parallel to KdéWac (ra TH 

moneulwv). The argument is unsound, and 
not intended to be serious: it is enough 
that it suffices to bewilder Polemarchus. 
For a further discussion on this passage 
see App. II. 


. sult—here a paradox. 


334A 1 otparomréSov yextA. The 
otparnyés must be both @uAakriKés Te Kal 
k\érrns according to Socrates in Xen. 
Mem. i111 1. 6. 

2 KAémrev and KAéupa were used 
(especially by Spartans) with reference 
to military operations involving surprise 
and stealth (Classen on Thue. V 9. 5). 

6 Kdérryns—avarépayrar. Ch Hipp. . 
Min. 365 C ff., where this view is worked 
out at length, 2b. 369 B dvamrépavrat 6 
avros wv Wevdys Te kal dAnOjs and Xen. 
Mem. Iv 2. 20ff. dvarépavrat, as J. and 
C. remark, expresses an unexpected re- 
Like 6 éxwv apap- 
Tavev duelvwv, the conclusion is a logical 
inference from the Socratic identification 
of virtue and knowledge, made without 
regard to experience. 

3348 8 dyamdg, ‘esteems,’ is said 
with reference to éo@Aév in Hom. Od. XIx 
395 f. unrpos éfs marép’ écOdér, bs avOpa- 
mous ékéxacto | kNerrocivyn 6° Spkw Te. 
The suggested dyara: for dyamrg re would 
be too strong: see Symp. 180 B HaNhov— 
davpudfoverw kal dyavrat—érav 0 Epwpevos 
Tov Eparray dyamd, where the meaning 
of dyamg is shewn by otrw mepi moAXov 
émroveiro in 180 A. 
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\ ”y ” ’ ’ b] , s> 4 n 
tov Av, dy, arr’ ovKéte vida éywye 8 TL éXeyov: | TodTO MévToL 
” no ’ a \ \ / ) ' 
emouye Soxel Err, Mpereiv ev Tods Pidovs » Sixacocvvn, Barre 
\ \ b te h , 
C dé Tous eyOpovs. PDirous bé réyeus | eivac wérepov Tors SoxodyTas 
er \ 9 's er Car 
EKATTH XONTTOVS Elvat, 1) Tovs OvTAaS, Kav pn SoKHoL, Kai éyOpods 
e , TN P| a Xf con : n 
@cavtws; Kiros pév, éby, ods av tus nyjtar xpnatovs, direiv, 
dD 8 x 4 cal 7A , 9S > 4 / ©. 
ods O av Trovnpods, juicer. p ovv ovy auapTravovow ot avOpw- 
\ la! ¢ “ al = 
WoL TWEpt TOVTO, WaTE SoKeiy adTois TOAAOdS MeV YoNaTOds elvat 
aa A $3 > , c , 7 ” 
# OVvTas, TOAAOVS O€ TOvVavTiov; ‘Auaptdvovowy. Todos dpa 
mes \ 9 \ \ 2° 
ot pev ayabot éxOpoi, oi dé Kakol piror; TI¢vu ye. *AAN Spas 
/ / « ‘ ae an / ‘ 
D dixatoy tore TovTous; Tos ev TovNpods Bp&eiv, | Tods 58 dyaods 
Brarrevy ; 
\ > a ? “ i 
oioe uy) aduxeiv. “AdXnOy. Karta 8) tov cov Adyov tods pydéy 


Paiverar. “Adda pv of ye dyaOol Sixatoi Te Kal 
adixobvtTas Sixavov Kaxds Tovey. Mndapas, én, d LwKpartes: 
Tovnpos yap Eorxev eivar 0 AOyos. Tovds adixous dpa, hv & eye, 
Sixavov Brame, Tos S€ Sixaiouvs dpedreiv. Obdros éxelvyou Kad- 
Alwv gaiverar. Tondrdois dpa, & Ioréguapye, EvuRycerar, bcor 
E Suquaptyjxacw tav avOperwv, Sixavov’ elvar' tos pev irous 
Brarrew: tovnpoi yap avrois eiciv: tods 8 éyOpodrs apereiv- 
ayabol yap* Kal obttws épodpev adbtd Todvavriov 7) Tov SywwviSny 
epapev réeyew. Kai para, &dn, otitw EvpBaiver. ada petabo- 
Bea: Kivdvvevouev yap ovK opOads Tov dirov Kal éxOpov Oéc Oat. 





-. 


13. Totro—étr. So Euthyphro (15 B) 
harks back to his first definition of 
piety (6 E) after he has been refuted by 
Socrates. Cf. alsoVII51I5E”. _ 

14 8oxKet does double_duty, first with 
rovro and then with dixaootvn: cf. VI 
493 A, VII 517 B, 525 B, 530 B and 
(with Stallbaum) 4. 25 B. Hartman 
needlessly doubts the text. 

15 pull St A€yets kTA. The same 
mode of argument recurs in 339 B ff. Cf. 
also Hipp. Maior 284 D. 

334 c 21 otro xrd. Schneider 
rightly observes that xara 5% rdv cov 
Aéyov below tends to shew that dA’ duws 
'—Brdrrevw is interrogative. The argument 
is in the form of a dilemma: either (a) it 
is just to injure those who do us no in- 
justice (and benefit those who do), or (6) 
it is just to injure friends and benefit foes. 
The first alternative is immoral (zrovnpés), 
and the second directly opposed to Si- 
monides’ view. Socrates suppresses the 
words which I have put in brackets, be- 
cause they lessen rather than increase the 


immorality of the conclusion: the second 
alternative is expressed in full as the avré 
Tovvavriov } Tov Liuwvldnv paper ée-yew. 
834 D 28 dco KTA.: not ‘those of 
mankind who are in error’ (J. and C.) 
but ‘those who have mistaken their men’: 
cf. Phaedr. 257 D Tod éraipov cuxvov dia- 


30 


paptavets. So also Schneider, and Davies 


and Vaughan. 

334 E 30 Tovnpol ydp KTA. Stall- 
baum (followed by D. and V.) wrongly 
takes avro?s as ‘in their eyes.’ The reason- 
ing is difficult only from its brevity. If it 
is dixatov BAdmrew adixovs, and men some- 
times suppose that a man is good when he 
ts bad (wovnpol yap avrois eioly ‘for they 
have bad friends’), then since friend has 
been defined as one whom we suppose to 
be good (334 C), it is sometimes dixavov 
BAdrrew pirovs. Stallbaum’s view is quite 
inconsistent with the definition of friends 
in 334 C as ods ay Tis NyATaL XpnoToOds. 

33 TOV idov kaléxO@pdv. Hartman (with 


- some inferior MSS) wishes to insert Tév 


before éx@pév ; but cf. infra 111 400 D and 
42-2 


eT ant 


“py 


7! on 
é 


35 €lval. 
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Tlas Oéuevot, @ TloXégwapye; Tov d0xotvta ypnorov, todtov pidov 


Nov dé TOS, nv & éya, weralopeba; Tov: Soxodvta Te, 
no és, Kal Tov dvTa Xpnerav pirov: tov 8€ Soxodrta | Hen, dvra 335 


dé yn, Soxeivy GdAa wy eivar dtdov: Kai wept Tod éxPpob d€ 2) avrn 


Oécis. 


evOpos Sé 6 TOUNPOS. Nai. 


Diros peev én, Os €0LKE, TOUT@ TO oyo 0 aya0os & €oTat, 
Kerevers 87 yas 7 poor 7 


5 dixaiw, is @S TO sts ehéyouer, éyovtes Sixatov eivat TOV peEv 
pidov ev Trovety, TOV O ex pov KAKOS, VUV se TOUT@ Woe deyew, 
67. got Sixavov Tov peéev pirov dryaov dvTa €v Troveiv, TOV © 
€xOpov xaxov dvta Branteww; avy Lev ody, Edn, | ovT@S av pot! 


Io 


doxel KaXas Rapeode, 


a 


IX. “Eortw dpa, iv & eye, Suxaiov avdpos Bramrew Kat 





many other examples cited by himself. 
To pronounce them all corrupt is to de- 
stroy the basis on which our knowledge 
of Platonic idiom rests. 

35 Tov SoxodvTa te—kal Tov dvra, 
The meaning required—‘he who both 
seems and is good’—would be more cor- 
rectly expressed by rév doxodvrd re—xal 
évra (so Ast and others), but * aliquid tri- 
buendum interpositis 7 & és, quae negli- 
gentiam repetendi, si est negligentia, 
saltem excusant”’ (Schneider, who com- 
pares also infra 341 B morépws Nevers TOV 
apxovra Te kal Tov kpelrrova). In rodv dé 
doxotvra pwév, dvTa dé uy Polemarchus ex- 
presses himself more accurately. 

335A 3 6 dyabds—é rrovypds. So- 
crates unfairly neglects the dox@y, although 
according to Polemarchus’ amended defi- 
nition the dya#és who seemed zrovnpés 
would not be a friend, nor the rovnpés 
who seemed dya@és an enemy. Pole- 
marchus’ theory indeed points to a division 
of men into three classes: friends, enemies, 
and those who are neither (viz. those who 
seem good and are bad, and those who 
seem bad and are good). The somewhat 
ideal view that the dya@és is Pidos and the 
movnpos €x@pds is genuinely Socratic (cf. 
Mem. 11 6. 14 ff.): it is part of the wider 
view that all men desire the good (Symp. 
206 A, Gorg. 467 C ff.). 

4 Tpooeivar—Brdrrev. 4 after ro 
dixai@ must mean ‘or in other words’: cf. 
infra 349E mdcovexteiv 7 aévody mhéov Exe 
and Phaed. 85 D émwi BeBatorépov dx7jmaros, 
7 byou Oeiov Twés (so the Bodleian, but 4 
is cancelled: by many editors). The late 
expression Paldwy 7 mwepl Wux7s involves 
essentially the same use of #7. The clause 


w®s—xaxas is summed up in rovr, and. the 
whole sentence means: ‘do you wish us 
to make an addition to our. account of 
justice, or in other words to say now—in 
addition to our original definition where 
we said it was just ‘to do good to friends 
and harm to enemies—that it is just to do 
good to friends z/ they are good etc.’ This 
explanation is (I think) the least vulnerable 
one, if the text is to be retained. With 
mpoobeivac used absolutely cf. 339B. For 
other views see App. III. 

3358 10 totwdpaxtr. Cf. Crifo 
49 A ff., Gorg. 469 B, [epi aperjs] 376 E. 
This chapter contains the only element of 
permanent ethical interest and value in 
the discussion with Polemarchus—the only 
element, moreover, which reappears in a 
later book of the Repudlic (11 379 B). The 
underlying principle—that xax@s movety = 


kaxdv moveiv—is in accordance with the 


traditional Greek view of life. For illus- 
trations we may cite Od. xvi1I 136 f. rotos 
yap voos early émxOoviwy avOparwy | olov 
én’ hyuap dyno. warhp avipa@v re Oewy Te, 
Arch. “7. 70 (Bergk), and Simon. /7. 
5. 10—14 avdpa 5 ov fore wy ob KaKov 
éupevar | dv dudxavos ouvppopa KabéXor: | 
mpdias uev ef mas avnp aya0ds,| kaxds 5° ef 
kakws <Tis>, | karl mdelcTrov dpiorot, 
Tous ke Oeol gitaow. The same point 
of view is manifest in the transition of 
meaning in Hox Onpbs and movnpés from 
‘laborious,’ ‘afflicted’ (e.g. Hesiod 47. 
95. 1 Gottling) to ‘depraved.’ Comnverse- — 
ly, prosperity makes one morally better, 
as in Solon 13. 69 f. T@ 5 Kax@s Epdovre 
Geds wepi mavra Tibnow | cwTuxiny dyabny, 
éx\vow apootyns, and in the frequent 
identification of evrpayla or ebdarpovia 


—Se ——s 
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¢ a ’ é , i K \ , Vy: y Foi a ‘ 

ovtwodov avOpwrwy ; at Tavu ye, Ey; TOVS ye Tovnpovs Te Kat 
’ “\ rn , , 

exOpovs def Brartrew. Brarrtouwevoe 8 farror BeXtious 7) elpous 
, , S a a , 

yiyvovtat; Xetpous. “Apa eis tTHv TOY KUVaV apeTNy, %) Eis THY 
Ae d RR My mi , 9 @ ‘ , , 

TOV iTTwD ; is THY TOV im@mwV. “Ap odv Kal Kives BAaTTOMEVOL 

/ , DI \ a a A 
NElpous yiyvovTat eis THV TOV KUYOV, AA oOvK els THY TaV iTV 


Capetnv; “Avdyxn. “AvOperous 8, & éEtaipe, un! ob tw daper, 


/ -> \ 
Brartopevous és tHv avOpwreiav apeTiv xelpovs yiyvecOa; 
, \ > ’ , 
Ilavu pev odv. “AXX’ 4 dixatocyvn ovKx avOpwreia apetn; Kai 
Co aed s \ a 
TOUT avayKn. Kai rovs BratTopévous dpa, & pire, THv avOporwv 
sip > D , A 5 a ee 
avayKn adikwtépous yiyverOar. “Eouxev. “Ap odv TH povorky 
Coa \ > y , a 5) ever 
Ol MovoltKol apovaous SvvavTat TroLetv ; Adra TH 
-@ a Care \ > / . A 
ITTLKH Ol im@mTiKoL adpimmous; Odx« éotiv. ‘AdAa TH SiKacocvvn 


*Advvarov. 


D 87 of Sixaroe adixous ;, 7) kal EvArHBSyv | apetH ot ayabol Kxaxods ; 


> , , \ , 

Adda aduvatov. “Ov yap Oepporntos, oipar, épyoy Wiyxew, adda 
a 3 / / >] \ / € / ’ \ fines / - 

Tov evavTigu. Nai. Ovdé Enporntos vypaivery, adda Tod évayTiov. 

Hlavu ye. Ovde 8% Tod ayabod Bramrew, adda Tod évavTiov. 

Paivera. Ovx dpa tov 


‘O dé ye dixatos ayabos; Ilavu ye. 


A - 

Sikaiov Brartew Epyov, ® Ilodkéwapye, ote hirov ovT adrov 
> / > \ an > / : a > / ' / Lal 
ovoeva, UAXa TOU évayTiov, Tod adixov. Llavtataci pot Soxets 
b] a , : 
aNOH réyerv, Eby, @ | LwKpates. Ei dpa ta dhecopeva ExaoT@ 
> . ‘ a a 5) a a 
atrodtoovat pnoiv tis Sixavoy eivar, TovTO Sé 81) voet avT@, Tots 

y a a / ’ : a 
bev é€xOpois BraBnv odeirecOar rapa Tod dixaiov avdpos, Tois 
\ s WE. : . a 5) \ ? ~ 
dé hirous @dediav, ovK nv codos 0 TadTa cimw@V: ov yap adnOH 
oy. ’ a \ , ‘sor enn. Whigs d ee 

aTTEL. 
Eheyev’ ovdayod yap Sixavov gudéva piv éepavn ov BraT TE 


X 


Luyxopa, 7 8 os. Mayovpeba dpa, jv 8 éyo, cows eyo Te Kai 








“with ed mparrew e.g. Charm. 172 A, 173D, 


Ale. 1 116 B, Arist. Eth. Nic. 1 8. 1098> 
20. It is by the analogy of the arts that 
Socrates in this chapter seeks to prove, 
first the identification kax@s roveiy = kaxdv 
moety, and second that the good man 
cannot harm others: the Socratic con- 
ception of right conduct as an art is still 
predominant. It is important to observe 


that it was by means of this Socratic 


weapon that Plato achieved this noble 
anticipation of Christian ethical theory 
(St Matth. 5. 44 al.). Cf. also Gorg. 


472 D ff. 

16 avOpdrous 8 KrA. Cf. 352 E— 
353 E 

335 E ovk Hv wodds—eitrov. 


Teichmiiller (Zz. Aehd. 1 p. 22 2.) finds 
in this an allusion to Xenophon, who puts 


into the mouth of Socrates (addressing 
Critobulus in AZem. 11 6. 35) the words 
éyvwkas avdpds aperny eivat, vixay Tovs wer 
girous ev moodvra, Tovs 5é ExOpods Kakds: 
but the reference is only to 331 E cogos 
yap xal Oetos dvnp. The presents pyciy 
and voe? are used in a general way, be- 
cause such a theory and such an interpre- 
tation of it might be held by any one at 
any time: in ov« mv gopds 6 TaiTa elmuv 
the time is changed to the past to suggest 
ovK HY Lipwvidns 6 Tatra elrwv (Simonides 
being copés 331 E). But for 6 ratra 
elrwv, nv would be és7u. It is a mistake 
to take jv as ‘is after all’: jv is hardly so 
used in Plato without dpa, nor is Phaedr. 
230 A (cited by Goodwin 77. p. 13) an 
example of that idiom. 


15 


20 


35 
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av, éav Tis avTo OF H Repteovioyv 4 }) Biavra 7 Uirraxov eipnévan 
7 Tiv adAov TOV Godav TE Kal paxaptov dvSpav; visi ‘youD, ebm, 


ETOLMOS ete aac > Bip payns. 


"AAW oic8a, mp S éyo, | ob 


fror Soxet eivas TO pnpa, To hava. Sikavov eivar Tovs sev girous 


apereiv, Tors 8 éyOpovs Brarrew ; 


Tivos; pn. Olimar avro 


Ilepidvdpov eivac 4 Uepdixxov 7) ZépEov % ‘lounviov tod OnBaiov 
7} TLVvOS adXov peya Olopévov SvvacOar TAOVaIoU avdpos. “AdnOEo- 


37- é€yw yoov Il: éywy ot A. 





36 édv tis adTo dy—ipevidyv: as 
Xenophon virtually does in Azer. 11 2: 
see 331 E 7. 

37 Tav copay Te kal paxaplwov dvSper. 
waxdptos is somewhat stronger than @etos, 
which it suggests, udxapes being a usual 
epithet of gods. The whole phrase is in- 
tended to carry us back to 331 E cogds 
yap xai Oetos dvjp. Ast’s view that paxa- 
piwy means ‘‘qui ante nostram aetatem 
floruerunt,”’ as if ‘sainted,’ misses the al- 
lusion to 331 E, and is a little far-fetched : 
it is enough that paxdpeos conveys the 
same ironical commendation as @efos: cf. 
(with Stallbaum) Men. 71 A. 

éya yodv. See cr. x. With Hartman, 
I adopt Bekker’s restoration: cf. VII 
527 D. For yotv A everywhere writes 
your. 


Xerxes and Perdiccas are taken as types 
of tyrants, and no tyrant is cogds (Xep. 
IX 587D). It is noticeable that Peri- 
ander does not appear in the list of the 
seven wise men in Prot. 343 A. The ex- 
pedition of Xerxes against Greece is cited 
by Callicles in Gorg. 483 D in connexion 
with the doctrine that might is right. 
In Ilepdixxov the allusion is to Perdic- 
cas II, father of Archelaus (Gorg. 471 B): 
he died late in 414 or early in 413, three 
years before the probable date of action 
of the Republic (Introd. § 3), after 
proving himself a fickle friend and foe to 


the Athenians during the Peloponnesian. 


war. Ismenias is mentioned again in 
Men. goA as having become rich déévros 
Twds—o viv veworl eiinpws Ta ILodXuKpa- 
Tous xpyuara. ‘There can be no doubt 
that he is to be identified with the Isme- 


nias who (see Xen. /e/d. 111 5. 1) in 395 ° 


took money from Timocrates the Rhodian, 
envoy of the Persian King, in order to 
stir up war against Sparta, and who in 


336, 4 IlepudvSpouxnrd. Periander, 


382, when the Spartans had seized the 
Cadmea, was condemned on this charge 
among others (Xen. Aé//. V 2. 35; Plut. 
Pelop. 5. 2). Plato implies that Ismenias 
kept enough Persian gold to enrich him- 
self. he was no true Greek if he did not. 
But what is meant by saying that he had 
received the money of Podycrates? This 
question has been much discussed. Pos- 
sibly ‘ the money of Polycrates’ (with allu- 
sion, of course, to the riches of the Samian 
tyrant) was a sarcastic expression current 
in Athens for ‘the money of Timocrates’: 
this is perhaps the more likely as we are 
informed that the Athenians got no share 
of it themselves (//e//. 111 5. 2). Plato 
would naturally avail himself of such a 
political gibe to express his dislike of a 
man who took gold from the natural 
enemy of Greece (Hep. V 470C) to stir 


up not war, but sedition (ib. 4708), and 


withdraw Agesilaus from fighting with 
the barbarian: for his political ideal in 
foreign policy was that of Cimon. See 
alsoonV 471 B. It is not however likely, 
I think, that the present passage was 
written after Ismenias’ death, for Plato 
is not given to reviling his contemporaries 
after their death. That the other three 
persons cited by Plato were already dead 


would only make his reproof of the living 


more marked and scathing. The present 
passage—so far as it goes—is on the whole 
in favour of Teichmiiller’s view (Zzt. Fehd. 
I p. 25) that the first book of the Republic 
was written soon after 395, when the dis- 
graceful affair was still fresh in men’s 
minds. See Zutrod. § 4. 

5 olopévov is to be pressed (as in III 
395D, 409.C: cf. IV 431 C): their power 
is fancied, not real: they cannot even do 
the thing they want: cf. Gorg. 467 a ff. 
was dy ovv oi phropes wéeya OvvawTo H ot 
TUpavvot év Tals ToEoW, Eadv uw) DwKparyS 


‘ 
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Kiev, jv & eyes: erred) dé ovdé TodTo édavy 


9 Sexatocvvn dv ovdé TO Sixasov, TL dv ARO Tes adTo pain elvac; 
X. | Kai o Opactipayos ToAdaKis pev Kal Seadetyopeveny 
av peTakd Opuwa avtirapBdvec Oat Tod Abyou, érevta bd Tov 
Papaxcalnpevery dvexwAVETO Pad Xopseaooy diaxodoat Tov deny 10 
@s O€ Stemaueapela Kal ee TavT eiTov, OUKETL nouxiay nYyED, 


pevos. Kal éyo te Kal 6 Lonréuapyos Sdeicavtes Overton Onpev: 
6 8 €éis TO pécor po eyEapevos Tis, bn, buds madras av! pruapia 
EXEL, @ Laxpares ; Kal Th evnbitecbe mpos aAXHNOUS UToKaTa- 15 


adr avatpeyras €auTov dowep Onpiov hKev ep Aas ws eevofaee, 


KAWomevor Upiv avTois; GAN elmep ds adnOGs Bovrew cidévan 


XN 6d id > / \ / b] / \ fal , 
TO OlKALOY O TL ETTL, M1) movoY épwTa pNdE HiAoTLMod eréyYoV, 


> / / > , » \ lal wn fal 
eTELOdy Tis TL ATOKPIVNTAL, éyvwkKwS TOTO, OTL paov épwrav 7) 


> / ‘x. \ \ es" > 
amoxpivedVat, adda Kal avt0s amoxKpivac Kal eimé, Ti HHS eivat 





éEeheyxOn—drt mowvow a BovAovTac;— 
od pyue moeivy avrods & BotNovra. He 
alone (says Plato) is truly powerful who 
wills what is good and has the power to 
obtain it. 

336 ,a—337 B Jntroduction of Thra- 
symachus. 

On Plato’s representation of Thrasy- 
machus in the Repudlic, see Lntrod. § 2. 

336 Bb II as Steravedpeba. 
Cobet’s suggestion ws dé 6) éravodpueba 
misses the point. No doubt éd:aravopac 
is (as he says) ‘‘intermitto orationem post 
aliquam moram denuo dicturus” (cf. 
Tim. 78E, Symp. 191C), but this is 
precisely the sense required, for the ques- 
tion with which Socrates concludes (ri av 
GXo xr\.) shews that he desires to re- 
sume the discussion. 

Tavr eltrov refers to elev—ain elvau. 

12 wvorpépas—Siapracdpevos: ‘ga- 
thering himself up he sprang at us like a 
wild beast as though he would seize and 
carry us off.’ Thrasymachus comes down 
like a wolf on the fold. jxKev is not from 
Kw, but from imu: this is also Ast’s view 
(in his Lex. Plat.). The expression jew 
Ep pas would be too weak after ovoTpépas 
éautov waomep Anpiov. The object to nKev 
is €avTdév, easily supplied from guoTpepas 
éavrév: lit. ‘he let himself go at us. 
Cf. Ar. Frogs 133. It should be noted 
also that compounds of imu occasionally 
_ drop éavrév altogether and become intran- 
Sitive (e.g. VIII 563 A, Prot. 336A). Hart- 


‘ 


man’s 77Tev for jKev is not likely to find 
favour. For ®capracébuevos Cobet would 
read dtacracéuevos. Plato however does 
not use dtagmay of harrying by wild beasts, 
but in the sense of distungere, setungere 
(VI 503 B, Laws 669 D): and even Cobet 
does not propose to change //. 2748 
Sinprdfgovro bm’ avbrav (i.e. Onplwv). J. 
and C.’s citation of //, XVI 355 ala diap- 
magovow (i.e. of AUKOL Tas apvas) seems 
to me (in spite of Hartman’s wonder) 
strictly relevant, if only we take dcapmd- 
Sew as ‘harry,’ and not (with J. and C.) 
as ‘tear in pieces.’ 

336C 15 TleinOiLerBeKTA. cinbifecde 
refers to the readiness of the interlocu- 
tors to assent to one another’s questions: 
cf. Charm. 175C obrws quay evnOixav 
Tuxovca | oKéfis Kal ob okANPOY. 

trokatakA.yépevor: a metaphor, not 
from the wrestling schools, but from taking 
a lower or inferior seat at table or the 
like: cf. Symp. 222 E éav otv bd aol 
karakhwy “Ayadwv and Plut. guomodo 
adul. ab amico internoscatur 58 D Tas . 
Toatras UroxarakNices (alluding to men 
who take the front seats at theatres etc., 
in order to flatter the rich by giving up 
their seats to them). Thrasymachus’ brutal 
frankness is not intended by Plato to be 
altogether wide of the mark: see App. IT 
and aa AN. 

17 —rrotipod édéyxov. A com- 
mon dh against Socrates: cf. 7heae. 
I50C. 


24 | TAATQNOZ [336C 


20 T0 Sixatov' Kai bras pot | um épels, OTL TO déov éotiy pnd OTe 
TO eopedtuov und bre TO AvVoLTENODY ped’ BTL Td xepSadeor und 
dtu TO Evppépov, adrAa cadas por Kal axpiBas Eye 6 TL av Aéyns* 
ec een kee Se | , 2\ ee / , A eee Bie 
@s €y@ ovK atrodéEouat, éav UOAovs TovovTous Aéyns. Kal ey@ 
> 4 > U \ / > * b] , , 
akovoas é€eTTAaynV Kal TpoTBAETMV aUTOV ehoBovunV, Kai pot 

25 Sox, ei pn TpOTEpos EwpadKxn avdToV 1%) Exeivos eué, Apwvos av 

, a , o , mel , 
yevéoOar. viv b€ Hvika vO TOV Aoyou Hpyeto éEaypiaiver Oat, 
, oe. , of 9 ay a6 Ss ST: 5 
mpocéBreva | avtov TpoTEpos, WaTE aUT@ olos T éeyevouny arTro- 
, \ 4 € r > , \ ee a 
kpwwac Gat, kat eitrov uToTpépov "LL Opacvpaxe, un yaderos Hyiv 
” ‘ > \ > U ? lal a , , b] / \ 
ia@u" eiyap eEauaptavomev ev TH TOV NOYwV oKErEL eyo TE Kal 

30 68, ed icOe OTL AKovTEs AuapTavoper. 

a) > lal ‘ t 
xpucidv é€ntovpev, ovK av Tote nuas Exovtas eivat UToKAaTAaKAL- 
verOar adrAnras ev TH EnTtHoer Kai SiapOeiper THY etpeowy avTod, 
Sixavocvvnyv dé Cntobvtas, Tpayya TOAA@Y ypvoiwy TLMLwTEpOr, 
»” > ef > / ¢e / > / \ > , o> 
évretO otTws avontws wTeikely AAANAOLS Kal ov orrovdakew 6 TL 


35 pddiota ghavivat avTd. olgu ye ov, @ Hire* aAN, oma, ov 


Suvdpeba éXecio Oat ovv nuds odd paddov elKos éotiv | ov 337 


vo buoy Tov Sevav 7 yadeTraiver Bau. 


35- ‘ye G7 et (antecedente ofov) ®: 
éoTly =, mh olov av g. 


te All: pro olov ye ot praebent oldv ye 





336D 20 SmwspoKTArA. This idiom 
is colloquial and abrupt, almost rude: cf. 
337 B and the examples cited in Goodwin 
MT. p. 94. .Thrasymachus will not 
tolerate the stale and barren platitudes— 
note U@éAous below—of ordinary disputa- 
tion: cf. [Cltoph.] 409 C ovros pev—ro 
cuudépov dmexpivaro, dddos bé ro Séor, 
Erepos b€ Td WHEeAmov, 6 5é Td AvoLTEdOUY 
and Stewart's Micomachean Ethics Vol. 
I p. 16, with the references there quoted. 

25 a B1 mpdotepos—yevéoOar. The 
@nplov of 336 B has become a wolf. This 
is the earliest allusion in Greek literature 
to the belief that if a wolf sees you first 
you become dumb. Like Virgil Zc/. 1x 
53 the present passage favours Schaefer’s 
emendation Avxos el6é o; for Avxov 
eides in Theocr. XIV 22. 

S386 E 28 py xadreros Hpiv ob: 
del @pactmaxos ef, said Herodicus on one 
occasion to the sophist (Arist. Rez. 11 23. 
1400? 20). 

29 6apaprdvopev—apaptrdvopeyv: the 
preposition is often dropped in repeating 
a compound verb: cf. V 452 A, VII 5334, 
X 608A and my note on Prof. 311 A. I 


can see no sufficient reason for inserting 
tt before éfauaprdvouer (with IL and some 
other Mss), although Stallbaum and others 
approve of the addition. 


i 


bn yap 8) olov, ei pev- 


30 prj yap 84 olov KrdA. Cf. Laws 


931 C, where there is a similar @ fortiori 
sentence couched in the imperatival form. 

31 €kdvTas elvar. This phrase is used 
sixteen times by Plato, always in negative 
clauses, and generally in the nominative 
or accusative (Griinenwald in Schanz’s 
Bettrige zur hist. Synt. d. gr. Spr. i 
iv id £E.}: 

35 olov yea, o pire: i.e. nuds crovdd- 
few 6 Tt wddtora havava aird. For the 
justification of this view see App. IV. 

36 elkdés éotiv. There is no reason 
for omitting éo7iy (with Hartman and 
apparently also Usener Unser Platotext 
p- 40). 

337A 2 xaderalverOar. This strained 
use of the passive of xaXeraivw in order 
to make the antithesis to é\eeto@ar formal 
as well as real is not found elsewhere in 
Plato. For parallels see Cope’s Rhetoric 
of Aristotle Vol. 1 p. 299. 
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Va > 4 > 
XI. Kai ds dxovoas averdyxacé te wdra capddvov Kal eirev 
°O ‘H / x ” cf > ‘ ct. > é - > U U \ 
paknrets, Eby, avTH ‘KEN 7 evwOvia eipwveia LwKpatovs, Kai 


4- arn Il: ad’rh A. 





337 A-—339 8 After some wrangling, 
Thrasymachus finally declares justice to 
be ‘the interest of the stronger. Rulers 
are stronger than those whom they rule: 
and in every state they pass laws in their 
own interest: and what ts done in their 
own interest they call just. 

‘337 4 ff. The natural history defini- 
tion of justice (6 g@vce Spos Tov dixalou 
Laws 1V 714 C) is here for the first time 
mentioned in the Repfudlic. It is to be 
noticed that the theory is presented by 
Thrasymachus not—in the first instance 


; —as a rule of conduct for the individual, 


_ but as a political theory: his object is 
_ to describe the actual practice of Greek 
states (338 D ff.). We are thus for the 
first time introduced to the Aolztical aspect 
of dikavocivn. The same view of the 
definition is taken in Laws 714 C ff., and 
it is the same theory which is afterwards 
(in 11 358 E ff.) represented by Glauco as 
an pepouncsis on which not Thrasymachus 
only but many others (Opacuudxouv kal 
pupiwy add\wv 358 C) explained the origin 
and constitution of existing states: cf. also 
Gorg. 483 Aff. We are therefore justified 
in supposing that the definition which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Thrasymachus 





| represents a theory current in the politics 


of the day. The conduct of Athens to- 
wards her allies furnished many examples 
of the practical application of this rule of 
government; and, if we may trust Thu- 
cydides, similar principles were frankly 


- laid down by Athenian statesmen in their 


speeches: see for example 1 76. 2 del 
KaGeot@ros Tov joow bd Tod SwvaTwrépov 
karelpyeo@a, and cf. I 77. 4, V 89 and 
105. 2 70 avOpwreov cadas dia Travrds 
bm PUcews dvayKaias ov av Kpary apxew. 
It is indeed not too much to say that 


_ “Might is Right’ was the only argument 


by which the existence of the Athenian 
empire could be defended before the 
tribunal of Greek public opinion, which 
regarded the independent més as the 
only legitimate form of civic life. Hence 
the dominion of Athens is often in Thu- 
_cydides called a rupavvis, from which the 
. Spartans claimed to be liberating their 
countrymen : see III 37. 2 Tupavvida éxere 


Thy apxhv, 62. 5 ff., IV 85. 6, and cf. 
Henkel Studien zur Gesch. d. gr. Lehre 
vom Staat pp. 126—128. The most 
conspicuous assertion of the principle 
before Plato’s time was found in Pindar’s 
much-quoted fragment (Bergk 169 and 
ap. Pl. Gorg. 484 B) véuos 6 mavTww 
Baoireds | Ovarav re kal adavdrwr | aye 
dixkarGv 76 Brarcdraroy | bweprara xeupi 
kTX., though it may well be doubted 
(with Diimmler Prolegomena zu Platon’s 
Staat p. 34) whether Pindar intended to 
suggest any such view. It is in order 
to refute this theory, as expounded by 
Glauco and Adimantus, Thrasymachus’ 
successors in the argument (see on maides 
éxelvouv Tov avdpés 11 368 A) that Socrates 
finds it necessary to draw a picture of an 
Ideal State (ib. 368 D ff.), so that the 
political theory of Plato’s Republic may 
truly be said to commence here. For 
more on this subject see Chiappelli Per 
la storia della Sofistica Greca in Archiv 
J. Gesch. d. Philos. U1 pp. 263 ff. 

3 oapddvov. Plato uses this expres- 
sion as Homer does, of a sinister smile 
which bodes pain to others: Od. Xx 301 f. 
petdnoe 5é Oupg@ | capddvcov udda Totov 
(of Odysseus among the suitors). Among 
later authors it more frequently denotes the 
ferced smile which disguises the sufferer’s 
own pain; and so apparently Simonides 
used the phrase (#7. 202 A Bergk). 
The explanations volunteered by the 
ancients apply only to the non-Homeric 
usage: the Scholiast, however, at the end 
of his note on this passage correctly re- 
marks, uhmore obv To ‘Ounpixdy, bev Kai 
h twapouia tows éppin, “weldnoe O€ xTX.,” 
Tov am’ abra&v rév xeiav yédXwra Kal méxpe 
Tod geonpévar yryvouevov onuaive. The 
spelling capdévcov came into vogue through 
the popular etymology from the bitter 
Sardinian herb, 7s of yevodmevor Soxotcr 
pev yedwvres, oracu@ dé amrobvycKxovew 
(Schol.). The Scholiast’s suggested deri- 
vation from calpew (rvingi, as of an angry 
dog) suits the meaning which the phrase 
bears in Homer and Plato, and is pro- 
bably right. Photius’ capdagfwv* pera 
muxplas yeN@v preserves the 6. 


26 TAATQNOS NM) 13378 
y 
5 7TavT éym On TE Kal TOVTOLS TpOUAEyoV, TL Gv atoKpivacbaL 


\ > > / > , \ \ / lal , 
fev ovK €UeAnocols, Elpwvevooio 5é Kai TavTa/padXoYV TroLnoOLS 
x > val yf / \ \ = 3 eae Jo 8 ol 
7) QToKptvolo, él TLS Zopos ph, ae 8 eae 
ev ovV nonoGa 671, el Twa Eporo oTdca éotl Ta 

d@deKa, Kal Epopevos | TpoElTols aUT@* OTS Hot, o avOpore, 
10 7) €peis, OTe Eotw Ta S@dexa Sis &E an OTe Tpis TéTTapa pnd 


, > 3 a 
7S pera. 
Opacvpaxe: 


i 


ee e U , aS / / ¢ > > / / 
oT éEaxis Svo pnd OTe TeTpadKis Tpia* ws ovK amodéEoMai cov, 


>\ fa) rn a 4s y Pak; oe > \ > o 
€av ToLavTa prvapys* SHrov, ola, col Hv OTL ovdEis AToKpWotTO 
n cf Yd 
T@® OUTwWS TurOavopeve. 

\ e lal / / 3 / 
éyers; 7) aTroKpivwpat Wy TpoEitres ndév ; TroTEpoV, @ Oavmacte, 


my > , ’ ” mr? o ” qn ir 6 eee 
I5 1) €lL TOUT@YV Tt TUYXaVEL OV, a E€TEPOV €LTT@ TL TOV AANVOYVS 5X 


Xx A / | ee > ou Ss \ A ~~ EK? 4 . e \ 
H Tas Aéyers; | Ti Av auT@ cites Tpds TadTa; Elev, bn @s Oy 
ad a 3 / 3 / / > ’ > / > ’ me 
- Omo.oy ToUTO éxetv@. Ovdév ye K@dvEL, Hv O eyo: et 8 odv Kal 
” / a / a] + i 
pn Eotw bpmorov, haiverar dé TO EpwTNnOEvTL ToLvodToV, HTTOV TL 
7% ” > aon \ 7 c “ 27 . a 
auTov oie. amoxpwetcBar To pawopevoy eavT@, cay TE Twels 


adr ei cou citev' © Opacipaxe, TOS 


’ a / ’ al 
OV €y® ametTov, TOUTM@Y TL aTroKpLVEl ; 
Lae | Ud ” / ce / 
& éyo, ei wor cxewapévo ot Tw do€evev. 


yey j 
ETEPAD ! 


7. amoKxpwoto g: 
ATIz. 19. amoxpweicOat II: 


dmoxpivoio AZ: doxpivao Il. 12. 
amoxplvecOar A. 


; ¥ ; ~ \ \ ee 5 
20 aTrayopevwpev eav Te wy; “AXXO TL ovr, Edy, Kal TV OVTW TrOLHELS ; 
eer 


? XN , 9+ 
Ovx av Cavpacaipe, Hv 
Ti obdv, pn, av eyo SeiEw 


> / \ , / aa. / / 
aTOKpliol. Tapa Twacas TavTas Tept diKatocvyns BEdTio 


amoxpwotro g: amoxplvotTo 





6 ‘tomoots is rejected by Cobet and 
Herwerden. ‘ Post otéév add\Xo 7, Ti GAO 
n, wavTa waddov 7H verbum omittunt”’ (says 
Cobet, quoting Theophr. Char. c. 25). 
tomoos is not however otiose, but sug- 
gests the phrase mwdvrta moveiv, ‘leave 
nothing undone,’ as in Luthyph. 8 C 
mwavTa motor Kal Néyouo. pevyovTes THY 
dixny: cf. Ap. 39 A. 

7 para. 1 formerly read épwrg (with 
Geodwin M7. p. 277). A few inferior 
MSS: have épo:ro. The optative is cer- 
tainly the regular periodic construction 
in clauses of this kind: but the indicative 
may perhaps be allowed in loose con- 
versational style. 

3378 15 Tvyxdve ov. Stallbaum 
explains 6v-as ‘being ¢rue,’ and re as the 
subject to rvyxaver. This view is perhaps 
less natural than to make év the copula 
and 7c the predicate: for the pronoun 
‘it’ i.e. TO épwrauevov (Schneider) can 
be quite easily understood. For the use 
of ruyxdver dv (‘really is’) cf. I1 3794, 
VII 518 E, Luthyph. 4 © with my note 


ad loc. 

337c 16 as 81. The force of ds in 
this common ironical expression (gzast 
vero, cf. Gorg? 468 E, 499 B) is referred 
by Jebb (Soph. O. C. 809) to an ellipse: 
‘(do you mean) forsooth that.’. An ob- 
jection to this theory is that it will not 
explain ws 5% roc in cases like 11 366 ¢, 
Phaedr. 242 C, Tim. 26 B. It seems 
better to explain these usages on the 
same principle. The view that os is 
exclamatory will not account for I1 366 c, 
and is not specially appropriate in the 
other places. Neither is it easy to make 
ws=éret (‘your illustration is excellent, 
seeing that the cases are so very similar!’ 
Tucker). Schneider (on 11 366 C) re- 
gards ws as nearly equivalent to wore 
(cf. note on II 365 Dp). Probably as is 
in reality consequential (like the English 
‘so’), the relative retaining its original 
demonstrative sense. This explanation 
will, I believe, suit all the passages in 
question. 


337 D 23 Tepl Sixatorvvns KTA. 


C 


ever eee! 





ee a 


~s. 


oe 7 


a a a 


dy hg 

Ae , i Ve 
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TOUTMY; TL Ba Sioig SNe Ti aro, nv & eyo, 7 dtrep TpoorjKel 


peexew T@ pr) eiOdTL; TpoanKel Sé TOU fusleiy Tapa Tov edoTos* 
kal éy® ovv todTo akid trabeiv. “H8dus yap él, épn. adda Tpos 
TO padeiv Kat atroTevcov dpyuptov. ~Ovxodv €mreroav pou peInera, 
"ANN éotw, &bn oO Travcov' adX’ &vexa dpyupiov, 6 
EpectHaxe, réye" wdavTes yap mpeis Lwxpater eicoicowev. Ildvu 
76 olwat, i. 8 bs, a. ZeKparns TO elwO0s Siatrpadéntas, aos pep 
fy atroxpivntat, addXov 8 ATTOK PLVOMLEVOU NapwBavn royov Kat 
ereyxn. Ilds yap av, ébnv eyo, & BédXtiCTE, Tis arroKpivatto 
TpPOToV Mev pn Eldws unde hacKkwy eidévat, Errerta, El TL Kal oleTaL 


€iTrov. 


Tepl TOVTwY, atreipnuévoy avT@ [ein], dws undev epel Gv aHyetrat, 
J ’ \ a \ 
um avdpos ov pavrov; adda cé by) wAdXov eiKds Néyeww’ av yap Sy | 


338 gas eidévar Kai Eyew eiteivy pun odv Aas TrolEL, GAN ewoi TE 
xapifou atroxpwopevos Kai pwn POovnons Kai Travewva rovde 


dvdaEar Kal Tovs adXovs. 


34. 


av’rw Bremius : 


~ 


‘ait@ eln codd. 





Tept dikacocvvys and TovTwr are rejected by 
Herwerden, but the fulness of expression 
suits the arrogant tone of Thrasymachus. 

24 tl agvots maGety; Here and in what 
follows there is a play on the judicial 
formula radeiy 7 dmoretoa, where radeiv 
refers to desuds duyh Odavaros ariuia, and 
amoreica to fines. Ina dixn riunrds, the 
defendant if found guilty would be asked 
in the words ri dé.ots wadety Kal droreioat 
to propose an alternative penalty to that 
demanded by the accuser; after which 
it was the duty of the judges finally to 
assess (ryudv) the penalty: cf. Ap. 36 B 
and Zaws 933 D. It is partly the paro- 
nomasia in the words mateiy pmadety 
(cf. the ancient text md@os ud@os Aesch. 
Ag. 176) which draws from Thrasymachus 
the mock compliment 760s yap et (‘ you 
are vastly entertaining’) although (cf. ¢ 
Hotere 3248 C) Thrasymachus is also jeering 
at the simplicity of Socrates. 

26 mpos TH pabeiv Kal ardTecov. 


Hertz and Herwerden conjecture radetv 


but this would make Thrasy- 
machus ignore Socrates’ identification 
of madeiy with padetv. In drdrecov 
apytpiov Plato no doubt satirizes (some- 
what crudely, it must be allowed) the 
avarice of Thrasymachus and his class, 
in contrast with whom Socrates has no 
money, because his conversations are 
gratis. 


for Madety : 


29 eloolcopev. The metaphor is 
from a banquet to which each contributes 
his share: cf. Symp. 177 C éyw obv ém- 
buys aua pev To’Tm epavoy elceveyKetv 
KTX. 

337 34 drepynpévov atta. See cr. 7. 
The retention of ely after air @ can only be 
defended by regarding uh eldas pndeé 
gdoKxwv as equivalent to ef uh eidein unde 
g@aoxo. and carrying on the e/; but this 
is excessively harsh and no parallel has 
yet been adduced. Of the two alter- 
natives, to insert an e/ before dmeipnuévor 
or ely, and to drop etm (with Bremius), 
I prefer the latter as simpler in itself and 
accounting more easily for the corruption. 
The accusative absolute may have been 
misunderstood and” ely inserted by a negli- 
gent reader owing to e in the previous 
line. Richter (in 47. Jahrb. (867 p. 137) 
inserts 6 before aire and retains ey, 
regarding el re kal olerae and azeipn- 
pévoy 8 av’r@ ein as coordinate clauses 
under the rule of the same ed; but. to 
this there are many objections. Tucker’s 
suggestion ei, 6 re Kai olerac repli TovTwr, 
ameipnuévov avit@ ein xX. (‘if, in regard 
to whatever he ¢4zzs about them, it were 
forbidden’ etc.) strikes me as heavy and 
cumbrous. 

338 A I 


pH ovv dAdws tole: 
328 B x. 
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> age 
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28 TAATQNO> [338A 
Z XII. Elsovros 8 pov tattra 6 tre Travewv Kai of addrow 
€déovto avToD wu AdAAwS Troveiv. Kai 6 Opactipayos havepos mev 


Hv ériOup@r eitreiv, iv evdoxysnoecer, tyryovpevos exe aTroKpLow 
mayKadnv: tpocetoetto 5é hiNovixety mpos TO éme Elvat TOV 
terevtdv 5é Evveywpnoev, xamevta | Airy 6y, 
én, 7) LwKpatovs codia, avTov wev py eOédrew SidacKew, Tapa 


> / 
AT OK PLVOMEVOV. 


5é TOV GdXNwV TrepiovTa pavOdvey Kal ToUT@Y unde Yap aTrobi-— 


f > > . a a 
Sova. “Ort pév, Hv 8 eyo, pavOavw Tapa Tov arrwv, adnOH 
S ol © 7 . a be bd \ 4, > / 4 : 
eimres, © Opacvpaye’ ote d€ ov pe dys yapiy exTivety, Wevoder’ 
/ \ , a 
extivw yap donv Svvapats Svvayat S5é érrawvety wovov' xXpHnuata 
\ ? ” ¢ \ , aA n 27 ’ Sa 
yap ovK éyw: ws b€ TpoOvpws TodTO Spa, éav Tis prot SoKH Ev 
ré 5 yy > / br. ix > ba > / E 3 / | 
éyewv, ed eloer avtixa 6n pada, éreidav amoxpivyn* oipat ydp 
Ps ee aN ’ 5: 3 > 7] \ \ ee wee \ sy 
we ev €peiv. xove 6n, 7 8 6s. nul yap eyo eivar TO dixarov 
\ r . = 
ovK GdXo TL 1) TO TOU KpeiTtTOVvos Evpdhépov. adda Ti ovK eTrauvels ; 
, > \ Ul a : lal 
Grn ove eOeryoes. “Eav palm ye mpatov, édbny, Ti Néyers* vOV 
ap ovTw oida. TO Tov KpeitTovos dys Evudépov Sixatov eivat 
? P be > ; / p / “ e Li , U - 
Kal TovTO, © Opacvpaye, Ti tote éyers; OV yap Tov TO YE 
, > / ¢ a / 4 \ 
toudvoe bys et LlovAvddpas Huey KpeitTwVv 6 TayKpatLiacTns 
. n ‘ \ / al a ‘a 
kai avT@ Evypdbéper Ta Boeta Kpéa Tpds TO cepa, TODTO TO oLTioV 
a an / ° 
eivat | Kal Huiv Tots NTToGW éxeivou Evpdépov aua Kal Sixacov. 


C 


D 


BSeAupos yap ei, bn, © LwKpates, kai TavTn VrokapBavels, } av 


KaKkoupynaats wadiota Tov Aoyov. Ovdauds, @ apioTe, HY O eyo" 





338c 16 dkove $1 calls for attention, 
ostentatiously, like a herald: cf. X 595 C, 
Ap. 20 D, Prot. 353 C. 

21 ovrvidpas—6é tayKkpatiacris. 
otros 6 IlovAvddwas ard XKorovoons Hv, 
modews Oeooarias, Siaonudraros mayKpa- 
TiaoTHs, vmrepueyéOns, says the Scholiast. 
He was victor in the ninety-third Olym- 
pian games 408 B.c. Stallbaum refers 
to Pausanias (VI 5) and others for the 
wonderful stories of his prowess. His 
statue at Olympia by Lysippus was 
very famous. Cf. Boeckh AZ. Schr. Iv 
p- 446. 

22 todrto TO ciriov KTA. Teichmiiller 
(Zit. Fehd. U1 p. 196) finds in this a con- 
firmation of his belief that Plato was a 
vegetarian: but it is implied merely that 
a beef diet was not considered wholesome 
for persons out of training. Aristotle 
may have had this passage in view in 
Eth. Nic. U 5. 1106? 36 ff., though his 
illustration is there taken from quantity, 


and not from quality, of food. Cf. also 


Gorg. 490 C. 

338 D 23 Evpdépov dpa Kal S{karov. 
The sophistry is .undisguised. If Boea 
kpéa is Polydamas’ cvpdépov and dixator, 
and dixaoy is assumed to be everywhere 
identical with itself, it follows that Boea 
kpéa is our dikaov, but not our Eva@épor, 
otherwise we are also xpeirroves. To 
avoid this, Wohlrab ingeniously takes 
éxetvou not with 7rrocw but with Evyudépor 


dua kal dixaov, as if the meaning were” 


‘Polydamas’ cuudépoy kai dixasov is also 
dixaov for us.’ This-explanation is how- 
ever linguistically harsh and comparatively 
pointless. On Péedupds yap ef Tucker 
aptly reminds us that the prevailing 
feature in Theophrastus’ description of 
the Bdedupds (Char. c. 11) is mada éme- 
gavhs kal émoveidiotos (‘obtrusive and 
objectionable pleasantry’ Jebb). 

25 Kakoupyyoats. Cope observes that 
the word is used ‘‘of-the knavish tricks 
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> \ , > \ , , ¢ aA 
ada cageotepov etme Ti déyers. Kir ov otc, &by, bre tov 


/ a e \ fa 
TOXEWY al “ev TUpavvodvTaL, ai dé SnuoxpaTodvTat, ai Sé dpioTo- 
fal a \ ” ] la) a a U 
Kpatovvtat; Ids yap 0}; Ovxodyv ToidTto sap €v cxdory TONKEL, 


TO apxov ; Ilavu ve Tiderar 5é ye rods | vopous éxadorn 4 apxn 


Mpos TO avTi Evupépor, camer patie bev Snmoxpatikovs, Tupavvis 30 


d€ Tupavvixovs, Kai ai adXaL oTwWs* Oéwevar Sé atrébnvay TodTo 


yA val > / s \ / , \ \ / 
_OlKaLOY TOLS apXOMEVOLS elvat, TO ohiot Evpepov, Kal TOV TovTOU 
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> / 4 e a / \ ’ nr ek. 
exBaivovta xoXdfove.v ws Tapavowobvyta Te Kal adiKodVTA. TODT 
> 3 / 3 , aA ‘ +? c / a / EAS 
ouy éoTiv, w BérXTLOTE, 5 A€eyo, €V ATACALS TALS | TONETLY TAUTOV 
eivat Sikatov, TO THs cabeatnkvias apyis Evudépov’ attn O€ mov 
apare:, @OTE SoPasves TO OpOds RoyiLopevw ander ca elvar TO 
avTo Sixatov, TO TOD RpeeERoves Euphépor. | Nov, nv d eyo, énaboy 
0 ‘copmgal ef 6€ adnOes 7) H, meipamomas padeiv. TO Cuppépov bev 
ovv, ® Opacvpaxe, kai od atrexpivw Sixavoy eivar: Kaitou Ewouye 
> / a \ fa) ‘ : / 
ATNYOPEVES OT WS [LN TOUTO aTroKpLVoiunv’ TpoceaTs dé by avTOO | 
sf fa} , ‘ ” ” / ” an 
TO TOU KpetTTOVvos. LpiKpa ye iows, pn, TpocOHKyn. Odrw dSHrov 
799 ? / > 2 @ \ a , e723 oo a / 
ovo €i peyadAn* GAN OTL pev TOUTO oKEeTTTéoV cf adnOn XéyeLS, 


onXov. 


2Q- 


éxdorn IL: 


emevon yap Evydépov yé Te eivat Kal éy@ Oporoy@ TO 


éexdoTyn A. 





and fallacies which may be employed 
in rhetorical and dialectical reasoning’ 


(Aristotle’s Rhetoric Vol. 1 p. 17). CE. 
Gorg. 483 A (cited by Tucker). 

26 elt’ ovK o Kt. ‘Do you 
mean to say you don’t know’ etc. The 


division of constitutions into Monarchy, 
Oligarchy (for which Aristocracy is here 
substituted) and Democracy was familiar 
to everybody: see Aeschin. Cves. 6, 
Tim. 4 omoroyodvrar yap Tpets elvat mod- 
Téelat Tapa maow dv@pwros, Tupayvis Kal 
ddvyapxia Kai Snuoxparia. Cf. Whibley 
Greek Oligarchies pp. 17, 24. Thrasy- 


_ machus proceeds to define xpeirrwy as 


6 KpaTG@v (not 6 loxvpdrepos, as Socrates 
had insinuated): -xparodyrac in dyuo- 
Kparovvrac and dpiorox parovvra: well 
brings out his meaning. Cf. Laws 714B 
vouav edn twés hac elvac Tocaita bca- 
wep jwokTerav, and C otre. yap mpds rov 
modeuov ore mpds dperiv S\nv Bréwew 
deity pact Tods vduous, GAN’ Aris av Kale- 
oTnxvia 7 woderela, TavTy Seiv Td Evppépov 
Orws dpter te del xal wi Karadvdjoerat, 
kai Tov gioe Spov rod dixalov AéyecOar 
Kado otrws. lds; “Ore 7d rod xpeir- 


Tovos Euudépov éaTi. 

29 TlBerar SE ye: 
Onmov, daci, Tovs vouous év TH modet 
éxdorore TO kparotv. 7 yap; ’AAnO7 Aéeyets. 
*Ap’ ody ole, paci, roré S7juov viKhoavra 
4% Twa-moritelay &dAXnv 7 Kal TUpavvov 
Ojos Gat exovTa mpos ado TL® mp@rov 
vouous 7] TO TUUpepov éauT@ THS apxjs Tod 
pévey; .IlGs yap dv; Aristotle makes 
it the distinguishing mark of his three 
perverted forms (wapexBdoers) of consti- 
tution (rupavvis, ddvyapxia, Onpoxparia) 
that they seek their own ane not 7d Kow7 
ouudépov: Pol. V 7: 12 79” 4 ff. 

338 E 32 TOV TovTOU éxBalvovra 
KtA. Laws 714 D ovKobv kal ds av Tradra 
Ta TeAévTa TapaBaivy, kohdcet 6 Géuevos 
ws aduxovvra, bixaca Tavr elvat érrovo- 
wagon ; *Bouce yoov. Tair’ dp det Kal 
otrw kai Ta’Ty 7d Sikatov dv Exar. Pai 
yoov ovTos 6 Néyos. vduos and dixacov are 
identified by this ‘aay 6 

339A 1 Tairdvclvat S{kaov. Her- 
werden. would expunge ravrév, but ravrov 
is not more otiose here than 7d avrod 
below. 

10 Evupdépov yé Te. 
? 
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Laws |. c. riderac 


on 


Loma! 
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bl. \ be / A > \ \ 5 {os la , 
ixatov, ov d€ TpogTibyns Kai avTO dys Elva TO TOU KpELTTOVOS, 
Fa ae ~ ye / / aS 

éy@ 5€ ayvod, oxertéov 54. XKorrer, Edn. 


XIII. 


; a Bd / \ s v 
MévToL Tots apxovow Sixatov dys civar; “Eyoye. 


Tp A.A > & > / / > / 9 A ‘6 
avuT éoTal, nv 6 éy@. Kai po ecité* ov Kal TeLBerBar 


Ilorepov 8¢é 


> Ul / | bf ° v > lal / e / Xa tot € 
15 avapapTytol | elow of apyovtes ev Tais TodkeoW ExdoTaLs 7) otot 
Sk ° U . 4 ‘ \ e a > lol 
Te Kat apapteiv; Ilavtws tov, épn, ofoi te Kai dwapreiv. Ovxodv 
a ieee , y ‘ a / \ 
ETLYELpODVTES VvojLous TLHEvat Tovs Ev OpOas TLBéaciv, Tovs Bé 


, ] fal > 4 
Twas ovK op0as; Oipat éywre. 


To dé opAds dpa To ta Evpde- 


povta é€ott TiOecOat EavTois, TO 5é pH OpOds akipdopa; 7 TAs 


20 Aéyets; Obras. “A & ay Oodvtat, Tountéov Tois apyopévots, Kal 


a Ud > \ / “ \ ” b] / wv / , > 
TOUTO é€oTL TO Sixatov; lds yap od; Ov povov dpa Sixaov éott 

\ ‘ b U \ a , / ral ? \ \ 
KaTa Tov Gov NOYoV TO TOU KpEiTTOVOs EVpdéepov Trotetv, adda Kai D 


TouvavTiov, TO un Evydépov. Ti réyers ov; Edy. “A ov Revers, 
” a 5 \ YEE E 5) ¢ t \ ” 
Emouye Soxd* oKoTrapev S& BEATLOV. OVX WLOAOYNTAL TOUS ap- 


lal ’ / cal BA oak a 
25 XovTas Tois apyopuevors TpogTaTToVTas TroLeiy ATTA évioTe Svapap- 


U ne a / \ , 
Tavew Tov éavTois BerTiaTou, ad d 


11. avrd A*II: av’rds Al. 
24. 





2a ” 
dv TpocTATTwWOW Ol ApYoVTES 


14. Olkaov IL: Kal dixacov A, 
6m All. 





is here a hint of the main purpose of the 
Republic, which is to prove that dixatoy 
is Euud@époy in the truest sense for the 
individual and the state. 

339 B—341 A Now that the mean- 
ing of the definition has been explained, 
Socrates proceeds to attack it. Even if we 
assume that rulers seek their own aa- 
vantage, yet they often err, and enact 
laws to*their own disadvantage : therefore, 
as tt ts just for subjects to obey their rulers, 
Justice will sometimes consist in doing 
what ts not the interest of the stronger. 
Socrates retterates this objection and ts 
supported by Polemarchus. It is urged 
by Clitophon that Thrasymachus meant 
by ‘ the interest of the stronger’ what was 
thought—whether rightly or wrongly— 
by the stronger to be to their interest. 
Thrasymachus declines to avail himself 
of this suggestion, and explains that, 
strictly speaking, rulers, qua rulers, can- 
not err. This statement he supports by 
arguing from the analogy of medical 
practitioners and others, pleading that his 
earlier concession was but a popular way 
of expressing the fact that rulers seem to 
err. Therefore the original definition was 
strictly correct. Justice is the interest of 
the stronger, since rulers make laws in 


-— 





their own interest, and, qua rulers, are 
infallible. 

On the reasoning of Thrasymachus in 
these two chapters see 341 A 72. 

339 B 13 ov—pévro. ‘In inter- 
rogationibus haec particula” (uévro.) “ita 
cum ov negatione coniungitur, ut gravis- 
sima sententiae vox intercedat, quo modo 
aliquis eis quae ex altero quaerit summam 
veritatis- ingerit speciem” (Hoefer de 
part. Plat. p. 34). mévro is simply ‘of 
course,’ ‘surely’: ‘surely you regard it 
as just to obey the rulers, do you not?’ 
The idiom is frequent in Plato. The 
other examples of it (cited by Stallbaum) 
in the Republic are infra 346 A, VII 521 D, 
IX 581 A, 584A, X 596 E. 

14 mWérepov Stdvapdpryro: KkTA. The 
reasoning echoes that of 334 C above. 


339C 17 TWévar—rtiber Bar: weshould | 


expect 70éva in both cases, as the dpxovres~ 
according to the theory we are discussing 
are xpeirroves and supreme as legislators : 
but the middle of personal interest is 
naturally used in combination with ra 
tEvudépovra éavrots: cf. infra 341 A. 

339 D 23 Tl A€yets ov; a favourite 
eristic formula: see Ar. Clouds 1174 Tovro. 
roumixapiov | arexvas emavOel, TO ri Nevers 
igh See 
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, 3 a 4 / al la) 
Sixavov eivat Tois apxouévous Toeiv; Tadt ov~ wpmorOynTar; 


E Oiwar éywye, edn. 


a a ” , \ ot Of / 3 ¢ aA , 
Tovety Tots apKXovet Te Kal KpElTTOTL SixaLoy Eivat @poroyhabai 


v , 
Olov roivur, 


| Hy S eye, Kal TO akiudopa 


ool, OTav of ge dpxovres aKovTes Kaka avtois Rporrar regis, Tots 
dé Sixavoy eivar Pjs Tavta Toveiv & éxeivor mpocétakay’ dpa TOTE, 
@ copdrare Opacipaxe, ovK avaryeaioy oupBalvew AUTO OvUTwaI 
Sixasov eivar Trovety Tovvavtioy 7) 0 ad réyeLs; TO Yap TOD Kpéir- 


/ : U a A 
Tovos akvudopoy Sytov mpooTattetas Tots HTTOCLW Trove. 
340 wa At’, ébn, 6 Lwxpartes, 0 TloNéuapyos, cadéctata ye. 
ls an > 
y, bn, avT@® paptupyons, 6 Krectodév troraBwvr. 


Nai | 


Kai 


, 
Tl, 


30 


*Eav od . 


” al /, Re \ / ¢ . a \ \ 

én, deitar paptupos; avtos yap Opacvpayos oporoyel Tovs ev 
/ ‘ a , a . 

apxovtTas évioTe éavTois Kaka TpooTtaTTew, Tois dé apyouévors 


@ ral re 
Sikatoy elvat TavTa TroLteip. 


\ \ \ ‘ al 
To yap Ta KedXevopeva Troeiv, @ 


IloXépapye, vo TAY apyovtwy Sixa.ov eivar eto Opacipayos. 
K \ \ \ a / = a , , i > 
ai yap TO TOU KpeitTovos, 6 KXevtopav, cupdépor Sixatov civar 


yy a 

€Vero. | Tavta dé audhotepa Oéuevos @pmoroynoev ad éviote Tors 
/ \ ¢ nq , \ “i i 

KpeiTTOUs Ta avTois a€vudopa KedevEw TOS HTTOUS TE Kai apyo- 


févous Troveiy. 


éx O€ TOUT@Y THV OmoAOYLOV OVdeV MaAXOV TO TOD 
Kpelittovos Evydhépov Sixacoy av ein 1) TO wn Evpdépovr. 


"AXN’, 


¢ fal v ce) / a a 
0 KrXeropav, TO Tod Kpelttovos Evydépov -EXeyev 0 HyoITO Oo 


/ e a Ud fal / S ade : 
KpeitTwyv avtT@ Evydeperv' TovTO Tointéov eivat TO HTToVL, Kal 





28 totyvy: not ‘therefore,’ but ‘also,’ 
a frequent use in Plato. In the Republic 
it occurs 29 times, according to Kugler de 
particulae to etusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu 
P- 34- 

S39E 30 bravo pev——Tois S€ (i.e. To?s 
dpxouévos). These two clauses depend, 
not on wuoroy7joGat, but on rovety: it is 
just to do ra dédpqopa rots &pxovow as 
often as the rulers unwillingly prescribe 
what is evil for themselves and so long as 
Thrasymachus says it is just for subjects 
to do what the rulers have prescribed. 
Desire for brevity and balance leads 
Plato to put both clauses under the 
government of érav, although ‘since’ 
rather than ‘whenever’ is the more 
appropriate conjunction for introducing 
the second: for Thrasymachus does not 
- sometimes but always assert that it is just 
to obey the rulers. The suggested read- 
ing gus for dys would require us to take 
Tots 6€ kTX. as an independent sentence, 
and leave uév in oi wév without a corre- 
sponding 6é. 


32 avTé is ‘the matter,’ ‘the case 
before us’: cf. IV 428A (at’7@), VII 518 B 
(atra&v), 524 E (avT@), Zheaet. 172 ¥ al. 
The text has been needlessly suspected 
by Madvig and other critics. 

ovrwot: not ‘in that case’ (Campbell), 
but (with Jowett) simply ‘thus,’ as 
plained in dixacov—réyers: cf. Ap. 26 E 
otTwol gor dox®; ovdd&va voulfw Oedr 
elvat; 

34 val pa AfakrA. The interlude is 
intended to mark that the first stage has 
been reached in the refutation of Thrasy- 
machus. 

340 A 1 édv ov ye is of course 
ironical. The disciples of the rival dis- 
putants now enter the fray. 

5 TO yap Ta KeAevdpeva KTA. If this, 
and no more, had been Thrasymachus’ 
definition, it would remain unrefuted ; 
commands would be commands, whether 
expedient for the rulers or not. 

3408 12 Sryotro—fvpdépev. This 
explanation is involved in Clitophon’s 
earlier statement 70 Ta KeNevdueva troceiy 


exX=. 


. 


épn | 


15 €NEYETO. 


32 TAATQNOS 


\ , cal > id 
TO OikaLov TOUTO éTiDETO. 
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"AAN’ odx ob Tas, 7 5 O5 6 TloAguapyos, 
Ovdser, jv' S eyo, w Toréuapye, Suahéper, GAN ei viv C 


oitw Aéyer Opacvpayos, otTws adtod atrodeywpeBa. 

XIV. Kai pou eiré, © Opacipaye: Todto jv 6 éBovXrou 
héyeww TO SiKatov, TO TOD KpeitTovos Evudépov Soxody eivat TO 
kpeittov, éav te Evudépyn av te pj; otTws ce Popev héyew; 
20" Hota xy’, &bn* GANA KpeltT@ pe oiler KadElv TOV é€auaptdavovra, 


ccd 5 , 
oT av éEapaptavy ; 


$ “ 3 Ld a rE La \ 
YOYE, ELTTOV, @LNV GE TOVTO AEYELV, OTE TOUS 


” ¢ / b b) / | .? 2 , + oy 
APKOVTAS WMOAOYELS OUK eee TEES elVal, AANA TL Kal ‘os 


TAVELD. 


Zucopavens yep el, bn, @ LwKpates, év Tois yore é7el 


avuTixa larpov Kanels oD TOV sConepaevorse rope ToUs KadmvovTas 
25 KaT avTO TovTO 0 éEapapTaver; %) NoyioTLKOY, Os av ev oyiop@ 
c / , ov © Pee aR Sap. e s > > 
dpapTavn, TOTE OTav apapTdvyn, KaTAa TAVTHY THY AGuapTiav; aAN, 
oluat, Néyomev TO pypuate ovTws, OTe Oo latpos éeEnpwaptev Kai oO 


\ b] / \ ¢ / \ > 

AoytoTns €Enuaptevy Kal 0 ypampatiatys: To 8, 
Mow : / , 

tovtwv, Kal dcov TovT éoTiv 6 Tpocayopevoper | avTOV, ovdéTroTE E 


30 dpapTave* OoTe KaTa TOV axpiBip hoyor, érrelon Kal oD mpi 


take ovoels Tov oaprupyer Shapers 


ETLMLTFOVTNS yap eTt- 


oTHUNS O duaptavwy duapTaver, év © ovK ExT SnuLtoupyos* @oTE 
Snucoupyos 7) codos 7) dpxwv ovdels duapraver TOTe Stay apywv 4, 


31. émiderovons AML: ériNeurovons A?. 


oiwat, ExacToS ~ 





bd Tav apxévTwv: that which the rulers 
keXevovot is what they believe to be in 
their interests. Clitophon’s defence finds 
no justification in the terms of Thrasy- 
machus’ definition; but it was the most 
obvious way of attempting to reconcile 
that definition with the admission that 
rulers are capable of erring. 

340 c I8 TO Tod Kpelrrovos Eup- 

povktAr. Bonitz (Zedtschr.f. dst. Gymn. 
1865 p. 648), followed by Wohlrab, pro- 
poses to add the words 7d Eup@épor after 
Evudépor, ‘*parum venuste,” as Hartman 
thinks. Neither is it well (with Hartman) 
to omit rod xpeirrovos. The apparent 
harshness of the construction (‘that which 
seems to be the stronger’s interest to the 
stronger’) is justified by its brevity and 
precision, and by the desire to introduce 
the exact words of the original definition 
into its amended form. 

340 D 23 cvKkodavtys. Cf. (with 
Tucker) Arist. Soph. Zi. 15. 174° 9 


codiotikovy ouKkoddyvTnua Tav épwravTwv 
and Ahet. 11 24. 14027 t4 érl Tay épioTiKav 
TO Kata Ti Kal mpods Ti Kal wy ov mpoortt- 
Géueva rovet Thy cukoparriav. 

27 d€yopev To Prjpare ovTas. Bekker 
(with whom I Shilleto on Dem. /. L. § gt 
agrees) would insert wév after Aéyowev: but 
(as Schneider remarks) the emphasis on 
T@ phuarc does duty instead of the particle, 
and even otherwise, év is not essential : 
cf. 111 398 A (where Shilleto would also 
add pév), infra 343 C, 11 363 E, X 605 C 
al. 

28 +d 8€=‘whereas in point of fact’ 
isa favourite Platonic idiom: cf. IV 443 C, 
VII 527 A, 527 Dal. 

S405 31 émdrrotons. See cr. x. 
The present, which Stallbaum and others 
adopt, may be right, but the older reading 
is at least as good. The failure in know- 
ledge must precede the actual error. For 
the mistake see /ztrod. § 5. 
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GXXa TAS Y GV ELTTOL, OTL O LATPOS NMApPTEV Kal O ApYXwY HuapTev. 
a wn , . ‘ / a / ‘ 

TotovToy ovy dy cot Kal ewe UTOAABE vdv dy atroKpiverOar: TO Sé 


341 axpiBéotatov éxeivo Tuyxaver bv, TOV dpyovtTa, KaO bcov | apyov 
9 / \ e / \ e f \ \ ¢ fal / , 
€oTi, pw) Guaptdvery, un apuaptdvovta bé To abt@ BédtiCTOV 


/ lal \ a > , a) 
TiWecAat, TOTO SE TH ApyYoméev@ TroLNTéor. 


i 4 2 > a 
@aTe, OTEep EE apyns 


”. / , \ lal / A / 
EXevyor, Sikatov Léyw TO TOU KpELTTOVOS TroLEtY TUUépor. 
XV. Elev, wv 8 eyo, © Opactimaye> S0K@ cot cuvKodarteiv: 
’ 1) x} ’ Be > 


Ildévu pev ody, Edn. 


a7 Bio / ” BA \ 
ovoev ye oot TNEOV €OTAL® OUTE yap 


B 


ovte | 47) AAD@v Bidcacbat TO ROYO 
xYeipnoaur, nv S éyo, @ pakapte. 


Oier yap we &€& émiBovrgs ev Tots Royous 
KaKoupyourta oe épécOar ws Hpomunv; 


Ed pev ovv otda, ébn: Kal 
a / : lal 
av pe AaBois KaKxoupyar, 
; | 
dtvato. Ovdé y dv émi- 
> > vA 7 yy 
aXr wa py avdOis api 


an / , y 
ToLovTOY éyyévnTat, Svopical, TroTEpws A€yeLs TOV ApYoVTa TE Kal 





35 atmoxplver8ar. The imperfect in- 
finitive, as Schneider remarks (Addit. 
p- 6). 

341 Aa—342.E Socrates now meets 
Thrasymachus on his own ground, and 
attacks his definition according to the 
‘strictest form’ of argument. He shews 
by an that every ruler qua ruler 
seeks the good of those whom he rules, 
since every art aims at the good of its own 

culiar charge or object, and not at its 
own, for qua art there is nothing lacking 
to it. 

341 ff. It is to be noted that the 
discussion is now transferred from the 
region of facts into an atmosphere of 
idealism. For this, Thrasymachus is 
primarily responsible. The theory that 
“the ruler gua ruler makes no mistakes, 
is no doubt true ideally, but practically 
it is of little moment, since he will suffer 
gua ruler for the errors which he commits 
in moments of aberration. The strength 
of Thrasymachus’ theory lay in its cor- 
respondence with the facts (real or appa- 
rent) of experience ; it is the temptation 
. to defend his theory against the criticism 
of Socrates which leads him to abandon 
facts for ideas; and as soon as he is re- 
futed on the idealistic plane, he descends 
to facts again (343 A ff.). The vein of 
idealism struck by Thrasymachus is 
worked to some purpose by Socrates. 
To assert that rulers gua rulers always 
seek the good of their subjects is in 
reality to set before us a political ideal, 


A. P. 


and Plato’s Ideal Commonwealth is in- 
tended to be its embodiment in a state. 
Plato was probably the first to develope 
and elaborate this principle of political 
science, but the legislations of Solon and 
other early lawgivers furnish examples of 
its application to practical politics (see 
especially Arist. Rep. Ath. ch. 12 and 
Solon’s verses there cited), and it is 
formulated by the historical Socrates in 
Xen. Mem. 1 2, with which compare 
Cyrop. VIII 2. 14. See also Henkel 
Studien zur Gesch. ad. gr. Lehre vom 
Staat pp. 44, 145, and Whibley Greek 
Oligarchies p. 11 #. 29. 

5 o@vkodavtrety is explained in é& 
émriBoud\fs—kakoupyovvTd ge, where ka- 
Koupyoovra (as Schneider observes) is not 
used as in 338D of putting an evil or 
sophistical interpretation on a theory, but 
of damaging a man’s personal reputation 
and credit: ‘‘scilicet existimationis et 
pecuniae detrimentum facturus sibi vide- 
batur sophista ideoque Socratem se, quam- 
quam frustra, impugnare in sequentibus 
quoque criminatur.”’ 

3418 9 ph Aaddv: “si non latu- 
eris” (Schneider). Stephanus conjectured 
pi and Ast we for uj: but either change 
would destroy the antithesis between 
havOdvew and BidferPar—secret guile and 
open fraud: cf. 11 365 D dAAd 67 Deods 
ovre NavOdvew, ore BidoacOae duvardv. 
Hirschig’s excision of uw) Aadwy greatly 
impairs the emphasis. 
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TOV npelrraya, TOV @S Eros elTreiy y Tov axpiBet ore, 0 vov 67 
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Ereyes, ob TO Evydépov xpeltrovos dvtos Sixavov gorat TO aTTOME 
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rn / \ /, v / »O7/ . 

TavTa KaKkovpyet Kai cuKxoddyTe, ei TL SUVacat: ovdév Gov Ta- 
f > ’ ’ 1] _eF > 9 

ose igi arXX ov pn olos T 7S. 

pavnvat, @ate Eupety MXC héovta Kal TU OP ARTE Opacv- 

payov; Nov yoov, édn, éreyeipnoas, ovdév Ov kai radta. “Adnv 

Ss 3 b] , Lal ‘ bl] b] > / ¢ a > 

nv & €y@, TOV TOLOUTwWY. AAN Ele pot’ 0 TH axpLBet Noy 

¢ ” / nr 
taTpos, Ov apTL Edeyes, TOTEPOY YpNmaTLaTIS EoTL 7) TOV Kap- 
a - \ 

vovtwv Oeparevtns; Kal eye Tov TO OvTL iatpdv dvTa. Tov 
/ id n 

Ti dé kuBepyytns;. 0 opOas KkuBep- 

Ovder, 


3 ral id / e/ ae) a af, x30) > \ ‘ 
OLpal, TOUTO UTONOYLOTEOV, OTL TEL EV TH VI, ovd éotly KANTEOS 


Tov Td axpiBeotate, épn, NOy@ apyovta dvTa. 


/ ” / 
KapvovT@v, Epn, OepatrevTns. 
al lal ” 
VHTNS vavT@V apyov éotiv } vavTns; Navtav ! dpyev. 
s > \ ee n s > > \ \ 
VavTNS* OU yap KaTa TO Treiv KUBEpynTHsS KaeEiTaL, AAA KATA 


THY TéeXVHY Kal THY TOV vavTav apynv. "ArnOH, Eby. OvdxKody 


- \ Q \ ' 
Oie "yap av me, eitrov, ovTa C 


¢ / / »” oa E / * 
EKACT@ TOVT@V EOTLV TL uppepor ; 


12. 8 A®II: om. A}, 


\ 


Ilavu ye. 


18. -youv II: ye oty A. 





12 Tov os eros eimetv. The only 
exact parallel to this use of ws os eizety 
in Plato is Laws 656E cxorwr & evpjoes 
avTé@. Ta puuptoorov eros yeypaupéva 7 
TeTuTrmpéva ovx ws Eros elev uupiocrov 
aN’ dvTws. This idiomatic phrase is rare 
before Plato, who uses it 77 times with 
the meaning ‘to put the matter in a word,’ 
implying that other and possibly more 
exact means of describing the thing in 
question might be found. In §2 of these 
cases the phrase is combined with was or 
ovdels and their family of words, in the 
sense of fere, propemodum: its use in 
other connexions is in part a return to 
old poetic usage; cf. Aesch. Pers. 714, 
Eur. Hipp. 1162, Heracl. 167. See 
Griinenwald in Schanz’s Bettrage zur hist. 
Synt. d. gr. Spr. WU 3, pp. 21 ff. The 
other examples in the Republic are Vv 
464 D, VIII 551 B, IX 577 C. 

& viv Sy eAeyes: viz. in 340 E Kata 
Tov axpiB7 Poem; The antecedent is the 
phrase dxpiBet Aéyw. The conjecture of 
Benedictus, 6v for 6, though adopted 
by several editors, would (as Schneider 
remarks) leave it uncertain whether Ady 
or tév was referred to by the relative. 
There is no MS authority for év. 

S341c 17 Evpetv—A€ovra. raporula emi 


Trav xaW’ éauvr&év te H advvara oeiv ém- 
xetpovvtwy Neyouévy (Schol.). The pro- 
verb is very rare, and does not seem to 
occur elsewhere in classical Greek. 

18 ovdtv dv kal Tatra: ‘though you 
were a nonentity at that too’: i.e. at 
bluffing me, as well as in other respects. 
So (I think) Schneider, rightly (“aber 
auch darin ist’s nichts mit dir”). Others 
(e.g. Shorey in 4. F% Ph. XVI p. 234) 
explain ‘and that too though you are 
a thing of naught.’ But in that case cai 
tatra would surely precede ovdéy wy. 
Tucker can hardly be right in making kai 
Tatra simply ‘moreover’ ‘too,’ ‘and proved 
a failure, too.’ Nor (in spite of J. B. 
Mayor in C/. Rev. X p. 110) is it quite 


enough to translate (with Campbell) 


‘though here again you are nobody,’ i.e. 
‘with as little effect as ever.’ 

21 kal A€ye—dvta is expunged by 
Herwerden, but the emphatic reiteration 


is in keeping with the whole tone of the— 


passage. For the sense we may recall the 
words of the so-called oath of Hippo- 
crates els oixlas dé éxécas dv éoiw, évedev- 
goua. ém woerein TwWY KayvorTwr 
(Vol. 1. p. 2 ed. Kiihn), 

S41D 27 Exdotw ToUTwV: viz. Tols Kap- 
vovot, Tots vavrats, and in general the sub- 


Ov Kai 9 Téxvn, 


a a 
ie ieee a | 


a 


a =e 


ee 
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nv & eye emi TOUT@ mepuner, €Tl TO TO eunmhepor exdot@ Cnteiv 
te kal éxmopifew; Eni Tore, én. "Ap odv Kal éxdotn Trav | 
Texvav éotiv te Evudépov adro 7 6 TL pwaddioTa TEdéEay elvar; | fo 
E IIds todt0 epwras; “Qomep, epnv eye, ei pe Epo.o, ei eEapKei 
coOpaTe civat c@maTt 1) TpocbetTai Tivos, elrouw av Ste Ilavtaract 
pev odv Tpocdeitat. dia Tadta Kai yh Téxvn éeotly 1) latpiKn vov 
nupnuern, OTL cOud eat Tovnpov Kal ov« eEapKet adTtS rTowtT@ 
eival. TovT@m odv Orws éxTropitn Ta ouUmhépovTa, eri TovTw 
mapecxevacOn 7 Téxvn. 7 OpOas cot doKd, Edny, av eciteiv 0TH 
‘Op0as, | épy. Ti d€ dy; avdtn 4 iatpixn éotw 
movnpa, } adAn TIS rie éoO 6 TL arpecioesra TLVOS Bper Is 
OoTrep bpOaruol oypeas; kal Ta axons Kal dia TadTa ém avtois 
dei Twos Téyvns THs TO Evydépov- eis TadTa oKefrouévns Te Kal 


35 


342 Aeyor, H ov; 


1. avrn A®II: 


arn Al. 





jects upon whom the art is exercised. The 
expression is a little vague (cf. VIII 543 

m.) but it is rash and unnecessary to in- 
ee el6ee or write éxdoTw <Tdv cldGy> 
robTwv, as Tucker recommends. 

29 ap ovv—redéav elvar. 
retained this reading, in deference to the 
Mss, but it is open to grave objection. As 
the sentence stands, the meaning is that 
every art (as well as every object of an 
art—this is implied by xat) has ome cuu- 
épor, viz. to beas perfect as it can, but no 
other. In the sequel this is interpreted 
to mean that no art needs any additional 
apeTn ; since it is (gaa art) perfect already: 
otre yap movnpla otre apuapria ovdeula 
ovdema Téexvyn Wapeoriv KTX. (342 B). But 
the words of the sentence ap’ ofy—redéav 
elvat have to be taken very loosely in 
order to admit of this interpretation. We 
must suppose them equivalent to ‘No 


art has a cupdépov of its own, unless you~ 


are to call the fact that it is perfect its 
cupdépov.’ If Plato had written the pas- 
sage as it stands in g and in the margin of 
Flor. U (both ss probably of the fifteenth 
century), it would be open to no objec- 
tion: ap’ ofv cal éxdory T&v Texvav éore 
Te kvudépov &\X0 <o0b mpocdeirau>, 7 
<étapxel éxdorn airy airy, wore> 6 Te 
wddiora Tedéav eivat; This reading was 
adopted by Bekker, and by Stallbaum in 
his first edition; and a careful study of 
the whole passage confirms the judgment 
of Schneider, “ Platonem non solum po- 
tuisse, sed etiam debuisse vel haec ipsa 


by the insertion of de? before eivar: 


I have 


vel consimilia scribere.”’” The same sense, 
expressed more briefly, may be obtained 
‘has 
every art also a fuu@épov besides (i.e. 
besides the Evugépov of its object), or 
must it be as perfect as possible?’ éxdc- 
tnv does not require to be repeated any 
more than in 346A below. The altera- 
tion is very slight; for det elvar, detvac 
may have been written by mistake and 
5 afterwards ejected. 

S341E 33 viv KTA.: ‘has now been 
invented.” The art of medicine is not 
coeval with body. I can see no reason 


for thinking (with Campbell) that viv is 


corrupt for 7; Tpay . 

34 Copa éote Trovnpov KtA. Lys. 
217B dvaykdgerac dé ye cGua dia vdcov 
iarpuxny domdfvecOat kal pidely. 

35 Stews éxropi{y. This is said by 
Weber (Schanz’s Beztrage 11 2, p. 67) to 
be the only example in Plato of é7ws 
with the subjunctive after a preterite 
tense. 

S424 3 ém’ avrots. Hartman pro- 
poses é@r’ avrots. avrots (sc. dp@aruois, 
dol) may be emphatic (ipsis), and éri, 

‘over and above,’ ‘besides’: ‘we require 
in addition to the organs themselves, an 
art’ etc. But it is perhaps simpler to 
make éwi=‘ to preside over’: cf. é¢ ofs 
éorw VI 5ILE 2. 

4 éls Tatra means eis Ow Kal dxony. 
The art in question considers what is 
advantageous w7th respect to (els) seeing 
and hearing. 


a2 
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/ \ Lad a 4 : / a 

5 €xTrOpLovaNs; apa Kai év avTH TH TéxVN Eve TiS TOVNpia, Kal det 

¢ 7 , »” Beg Wa or el L pee , , 
exdoTn TExVN GANS TEXVNS, NTIS av’TH TO Evppepovy ocKeEeras, 
\ a / a x 

| cai 7H cKotroupévy ETépas av TOLAVTNS, KaL TOUT EoTLY aTrépavToY; 


x \ a \ / f- X io : 

H avtTn avTn To Evpdépov |! cxéWertar; 7 ovTE avTis ovTe GAANSB 
rn re / y a s 

Tpoodeitar emi THY avTHs Tovnpiay TO Evydépov cKorreiv: ovTeE . 


\ / ” e / > / > a , , CS 
10 yap Tovnpia ovTe auaptia ovdemia ovdEmla TEXVN TapEegTLY, OvOE 


/ / : a4 , A x 2? / A / > U 
Tpoankel TExVN AAW TO Evphépov Enreiv 1) exeiv@ ov Téyvy eoTir, 
5-4 iy \ TN aa alite fais is ? \ 4 of a. ''s 
avt™ 5€ aBrXaBns Kal axépavos éotw opOy ovoa, Eworrep av 7 


a ? \ ef + ? ee \ 7 > / a 2? a 
éxaoTn axpiBys 6An Hep éoti; Kal oKxoTer éxelv@ TO axpiBet 


Aoy@: ovTws 7) AdAXws Eyer; OdTws, Eby, haiverar. OvK dpa, 
3 y > , > Aina? | \ , n b) \ , 
159 0 é€yw, tatpixy tatpixn! To Evpydhépov ocKoTel AANA coOpmaTe. 

Nai, égn. Ovdé inmixn immixn adr inrois: oddé GAAH TEX 
aN , e a AX \ 5 a > sero @ , > , 
OUOEMLA EAUTN, OVOE YAP TPOTOELTAL, AAXN EKELVY@ OV TEYVH EOTLY. 
Paivetat, py, otws. “AAA Hv, © Opactipaye, apyovat ye ai 
Luveyxopnoev 
O > wv 3 u nd ul \ al 
UK apa éeTLaTHUN ye OVSEe“ia TO TOD 


/ a / 
Téyval Kal KpaTovaw Exelvou, OvTEép Elow TéxVAL. 
r ‘ / 
20 evTav0a Kai wardra MOYLES. 
‘ / a O° ? t r \ \ Lecter / | 
Kpeittovos Evdépov oxotre’ ovd' EmiTaTTEl, AANA TO TOU HTTOVOS 
\ \ n , U a) 
TE Kal apYouévou UT éauTHs. Euvwporoynoe pev Kal TavTa 
n > t ‘ \ > \ , bd \ ER / 
TENEVTOY, ETTEVEIpEl SE TrEpi avTAa waxyedOaL~ ErrELdy SE WMoNOYNCED, 
v , , , ¢ sat. 
AXdXo Te odv, Hv 8 éyw, ovdé iatpos ovdeis, Ka bcov iaTpos, TO 
an > n , al baw > U ’ \ \ ‘al / Te 
25 To tatpw Evudépov oKoTre? OVS ETLTATTEL, ANAG TO TO KapVOVTL; 


C 


— 


¢ / \ e b \ > \ U L ” > a 
@poroynTar yap o axkpiPys LaTpos TwpaTwv eivar apyov adr 


ov ypnuaTtioTns. % OVX @pmoroyntat; Huvédyn. Ovxodv nai o 


, © ; \ a 5 ” ’ >| , , 
KkuBepynTns o axpiBns vauToVv eivat apywv aXxr | ov vavTns; 


5. é€xmopiovons ¢ : éxropitovons AIIz. de? IL: det del Al: Sef aiet A. 


12, avry &g?: atrn Allg?. 





= dxpiBys otca in the sense which axpiBys 
bears throughout this passage (341 B al.). 
Hartman’s insertion of 7 before axpiBjs 
is unsatisfactory; his alternative proposal 
to change dxpiBjs to axptBas spoils the 
emphasis, and gives a wrong sense. 

8342C 20 émortrpy is here a syno- 
nym for réxvy. All arts rule: and ruling 
is itself an art or science, not a happy 
inspiration (cf. Mem. 111 6). Like other 
arts, ruling seeks only the good of that 
which it rules. 

342D 26 dpodrdynrar ydp—xpnpa- 
tiotys. Ast compares Arist. Fol. A 9. 


5 éxmopiotons. Seecr.n. éxmopiovens 
appears in three Florentine mss. The 
present is difficult, if not impossible, in 
so close a union with the future: cf. x 
604 A and VI 494D. See Jutrod. § 5. 

8 qf atryi—oxKéperat; This question 
(which is of course to be answered in 
the negative) shews the awkwardness of 
the reading of A in ap’ ofv—redéav clvae 
(341 D), which might almost be construed 
to mean that each art does seek its own 
guuépov, viz. the perfection of itself. 

3428 12 twomep KTK.: ‘that is, so 
long as an art, taken in its strict sense’ 


(‘‘streng genommen” Schneider) ‘pre- 
serves its essence entire and unimpaired.’ 
The predicate is 6\n jrep éori, and dxpiBys 


1258? 10 ff. avdpias yap ob xphmara movety 
éotw GAG Oapoos, obd€ oTparnyiKns Kal 
larpixfs, AAG THs mev viknv, THs F vyleay. 


BE 


. 


ee 
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‘Qpodoyyrar. Ovx dpa 6 ye To.wdTos auBepyyrys TE Kal apxov 
TO TO nuBepviry Fuppéepov oKeWeTat Te Kal mpooraker, anrra TO 
T® vavTy TE Kal apyouévo. Ruvednoe pores. Ovkodr, nv & eyo, 
@ Bparipaye, ovode ANOS ovdeEls Ev ovdemia ax, Kal’ bcov apyov 
éoTiv, TO avT@ Sumpépor oKxomel ovd émitaTTel, GAA TO TO 
ee eenere Kal @ av auTos Snmcoupy i, Kal ™pos éxetvo BET wv 


Kal TO éxeive Evudépov Kal mpétrov Kai réyer a hévyer Kal Trove. . 


a@ Toul aravta. 
XVI. 


paves nv, ott oO Tod SiKaiov Rayos els TovvavTiov na aa 


i “d \ 5 a + a / ~ 
| Barecdy ovv évTav0a Hwev ToD Aovyou Kal Tact KaTa- 


0 Gpacipaxos a avtt Tov drroxplvea bas, Kizé pou, dn, @ Loxpartes, 
pr coeotw; Tide; jv 8 éyd: ovK atoxpiverOar yphv gece 
) ToLavTa épwotav; “Ore rot ce, épn, kopuvSavta trepiopa Kal ov« 


> / , We >] la) 2Q\ / ON , 
amouvTte Seomevov, os ye avtn ovdé mpdBata ovdée Tomméva 





S42E 34 © dv—BAérav. @ is of 343 a ff. It should be noted that 


course (7@) 4, and T@ dpxoueryp, i is also 
neuter (not masculine), like apxouévov in 
D. Bremius took 7@ apxouévw as mascu- 
line, and consequently changed (with in- 
ferior MS authority) pds éxetvo into mpos 
éxetvov: he has been followed by Stall- 
baum and others. But as @ must be 
neuter, it would be intolerable to make 
apxouévw masculine, since both words (as 
denoting the same object) are covered by 
the same article, viz. 7 before dpxouéevy. 
éxeivw is of course neuter also. 

343 a—344c Thrasymachus with 
much insolence of tone now abandons the 
idealistic point of view, and takes an ex- 
ample from experience. The shepherd does 
not, as a matter of fact, seek the good of his 
flock, but fattens them for his own or his 
master’s advantage. In like manner it 
is their own advantage that is aimed 
at by rulers who deserve the name. Fus- 
tice is ‘other men’s good’ (addbTprov aya- 
Gov), whereas Injustice ts one’s own: the 
Just man comes off second best everywhere, 
alike in commercial and in political trans- 
actions. That it ts far more to one’s 
interest to be unjust than to be just, we 
may see from the case of tyrants, who 
represent Injustice in its most perfect 
Sorm. All men envy them. Finally, Thra- 
symachus reiterates his original theory 
with the remark that Injustice on a suffi- 
ctently large scale is at once stronger, more 
worthy of a freeman, and more masterly 
and commanding than Fustice. 


Thrasymachus has in no way changed 
his theory, but only reverts to his original 
standpoint, that of experience. In the 
panegyric on Injustice in the present 
chapter, the new and important point is 
the appeal to the evidence of tyranny 
and the emotions which it roused in 
the mind of the Greeks. See onm-g44 B. 

2 es tovvavriov. Justice has now 
become 76 Tod iyrrovos (rather than xpelr- 
Tovos) cuuépor. 

5 Koputevra: ‘snivelling,’ _bwpalvovra., 
pugdgovra: koputa yap h wwéa, qv ol Arrixol 
kardppouv gaciv (Schol.). Ruhnken on 
Timaeus Lex. s.v. quotes among other 
passages Lucian Alex. § 20 jv Se 7d 
enxavnua TovTo avdpt mév olw co, ef dé 
un poprikdy eirety, kal oly éuol, mpddndov 
kal yvavat pddiov, rots dé lduwrats Kal 
Kopu ens peo Tots Tiv pla Tepdoriov Kal 
wavu anrictw duoov, and Horace Satz. I 
4. 8 (of Lucilius) emunctae naris. 


6 83 ye atry KrA. “ Apte arp 
interpositum ; nam ipsi nutrici Socratis 
insipientiam opprobrio esse, Thrasy- 


machus vult significare’”’ Ast. Richter 
(Fl. Jahrb. for 1867 p. 140) ought not 
to have suggested és ye a’rés. The sense 
is ‘for she cannot teach you to recognise 
even sheep or shepherd,’ not ‘you do 
not know either sheep or shepherd’ 
(J. and C.), which would require o}re— 
ore. The phrase is clearly a half-pro- 
verbial expression borrowed from the 
nursery. 
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yryvockeis. 


"Oru 67 Ti pariota; jv 8 eyo. 


—— Oe ee 


[343A 


"Ort oles tovds | 


x \ / \ i / lal ~ 
Toiméevas | Tovs BouxdXovs TO Tov TpoBaTtwv » TO TaV Bowv 
> \ a \ , > \ \ t \ vn : d 
ayabov oxorreiv Kail Taxvvew avTovs Kal Oepamreverv mpos Addo : 


4 . \ lal a b] \ \ \ ¢ A . 
10 TL en yours n TO TOV d€oTrOT@V ‘en ~ KaL TO AUTO)D, 


at 87), 


Kal Tovs év Tais TOxEoW apxovras, of ws enieias dpxovow, 
Gros Twos yyet Stavocicbar pee TOvS apxYomevous 7) dowep av 
Tis mpos mpoBata siateVein, Kat GAO TL oKoTEiv avTOUSs Sud 


\ ee Ge » an) a + +3 wer. 
‘yuKTOS Kal tuépas 7} TOTO 60ev avrtol i ie late 
15 Toppw eb " Trept re Tod Sixatov Kai Sixatocbvys kai dSixov Te Kab 
ad.kias, OTE ayvoets, OTL b, mev Siucatoovvy kal 70 dixavov'a adNOTpLOV 


\ cf 
Kat OUTW 


Oe ee 


ayabov T@ 6vTt, TOD Rpalareyos Te Kal apxertos Evypépor, oiKeia 


~O€ TOU mrevBopévon te kal UTnpeTodvTos BAAR, 7) dé adixia Tovvar- 
tiov, Kal apxer TOV ws adnO@s EvnOLKOY TE Kai Sixaiwy, ot O 


ee 





7 Orvole tods trousévas KTA. Thra- 
symachus gives a new turn to the nursery 
saying. The illustration from the shep- 
herd and his sheep (which is now for the 
first time introduced) was used by the 
historical Socrates to justify the opposite 
conclusion (Xen. Mem. Il 2. 1) é€vtruxev 
bé wore orparnyeiv npnuevy Tw, Tod 
évexev, pn, “Ounpov ole Tov ’Ayapuéuvova 
mpocayopetoa moméva Nady; apd ye rt, 
Wotep Tov Toméva émipmerciobar Sel, 7ws 
g@ai te écovra ai dies, cal Ta émitHiea 
éfovow, otrw xal Tov orparnyov émipe- 
Neto Oat det, Smws cHol Te of oTpaTiara 
ésovtar, kal Ta émirhdeca E£ovor., Kal ov 
évexa otparevovra TovTo éotat; So also 
Arist. Zh. Nic. VII 13. 1161.12 ff. €& 
yap roel Tods Bacthevomévous, elrep ayadds 
wy émimedeirac airav, iv’ ef mparrwow, 
worep voued’s mpoBdrwr: b0ev Kai “Ounpos 
Tov Ayauéuvova moméva Nady eirev. In 
Plato fol. 271 D ff. the deities of the 
golden age are compared to shepherds, 
and the comparison of a good ruler to 
a shepherd is very frequent in Plato: 
see Ast’s Lex. Flat. s.v. voue’s. In 
Socrates’ view ‘the shepherd careth for 
his sheep.’ With Thrasymachus’ attitude 
should be compared the picture of the 
tyrant in 7heaet. 174 D as a ouBwrny 
H wowmeva % Twa Bovxdrov—onNd Bdad- 
Novra (he squeezes as much milk as he 
can out of his flock): also Solon ap. 
Arist. Rep. Ath. ch. 12 ei ydp ris ddAXos 
TaUTHsS THS TyunHs Ervxev, ovK Ov KaTéoxeE 
Sijuov od’ éravcaro, | mpiv avrapdéas miap 
égeithev yadda. In the word dpuopyoi or 
duoryoi used by Cratinus in the sense 


{ 
‘machus. j 
5 
{ 


of médews Ode€Opx (Meineke Fr. Com. 
Graec. I 1, p. 140) the image is the same. 
Compare the eloquent words of Ruskin 
in Sesame and Lilies § 43 and Milton’s 
Lycidas 113—129. 

343 B 12 yet Stavociobar. The 
conjecture diaxetoPar for diavoeiePar “is 
tempting in view of éiaredeln which 
follows, but dvavoetcPa is better suited 
to oxomreiy and Bdérovras just above. 
For the somewhat rare construction - 
Schneider compares Laws 626 D atr@ 6€ 
mpos avTov wéTepov ws toeulw mpds Tode- 
puov Siavonrtéor, 7 was re Kéyouev; and 
628 D. 

15 méppw el mepl. médppw can hardly 
(I think) mean ‘ far from’ (sc. knowing): 
this would require méppw ef <rTod Te 
eldéva.> mepl, as Herwerden suggests: 
cf. Lys. 212 A oTw woppw eiul TOU KTHma- ‘ 
Tos wate xTX. The meaning is (I believe) B 
‘so far on’; ‘so profoundly versed are 
you in justice’ etc.: cf. wéppw Hin éort 
tod Biov Ap. 38 Cc and phrases like wéppw 
copias é\atvew: see also Blaydes on 
Ar. Wasps 192. Such biting sarcasm is 
appropriate in the mouth of Thrasy- 


343c 16 dAAdTpLov dyady. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. V 3. 1130% 3 f. dia 6€ 76 ado 
ToUTO Kal aNAOTpLov ayaov doxet elvac 
h Stxacoctvn povn TeV dperav, bre mpos 4 
Erepov €oTw* ae yap Ta cuppéporvra } 
mparret, 7 dpxovTe 7 Kron (with 
Stewart's note) and ib. ro. 1134? 5. . 

17 T@ Svte is not T@ dvte dixaiy, but 
vevera (as Stallbaum observes). a 

19 @s GdAnOds as well as ddnOas, TO : 
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apXouevot Towovow TO éxeivou Evudépov Kpeitrovos dvtos, Kat 
evdatyova EKELVOV TrOLODaLY bmnperobvres avT@, éavTovs Sé! odd’ 
oTwotiovv. aKoTreiaOar Sé, 6 evnbéotaTe Nbxpares, ouTw@al XP, 
Or. Sixavos avnp adixov mavtayod édatTov exer. TpaeTov pe 
ev ToIs mpos aXXHXOouUS EvuBoraious, 3 OTrOU.aV O TOLOUTOS TO TOLOUT@ 
oven, ovdamod av evpos év TH Siadvoet THs Kowwvias Tov 
meres Tov OiKkatoy ToD adixov GAN éXatTov: érevta év Tots ™ pos 
sedi Todw, Stay Té Ties eiodhopal dow, 6 wev Sixatos amo TOP 
towv Tréov ciodépet, 0 8 EXatTov, Stay Te AjYrets,! 6 pwev oddey, 
0 S€ ToAAd Kepdaiver. 
T@ pev dikaiw vTdpyes, Kal ef pndepia adr Enula, Ta ye oixeia 
du apérevav .woxOnpotépws eéxew, x’ Se trod Snuooiov. wndev 
wperciobar dia TO Sixasov eivat, pds Sé TovTaWs anexyOéc Oat Tois 
TE olKEloLS Kal TOIS vepipots, dTav pndev €O€dn adrots barnpereiy 
Tapa TO dixatov: TO Se adixw wdvta TovTwY TavavTia bTapyel. 


20 


\ \ iva >? / lj 
Kal yap oTav apxXnv Tiva apyn EKaTEpOS, \ 


344 Neyo rap, éumrep vov 8» éNevyor, TOV peyalia Sundyievoy 1 NEOVEKTELD. | 35 


TOUTOV OvV. OKOTTEL, eee Bovret pplver, bo@ peddov Evpdéper 
iOla QUT@ AdiKov eivat 7) TO Sikavov. TravTwv bé péaora pabnoet, 
éav éml THY TerewTaTny adikiav EXOns, 7) TOV pev aeercerrs 
evdatpovertarov Tove, Tous O€ adixnOévtas Kal yp ss ovK ap 


Gédovtas dO\uwrdtous. eat 8& Todt Tupavris, ) ov Kata 


. 





év7., and the like, is used to indicate that 
a word is to be taken in its strict and full 
etymological sense (€v-n@ixGv) : cf. Phaed. 
80 D eis “Avdov ws ad\nOws, and infra II 
376 B, V 474 A, VI 511 B, VIII 551 E 


"343 E 30 Td ye oikeia—poyx Onpo- 
tépws. Wells aptly cites the refusal of 
Deioces in Herod. 1 97 to continue as an 
arbiter: ov yap of Avotrehéew Tw éavTod 
e&nmeNnkora Toto wéeNas Ou? Huépys decd ferv. 
Cf. also Ap. 23 B, 31 B. In like manner 
Aristotle mentions it as one of the safe- 
guards of a democracy engaged in agri- 
culture that the necessity of looking after 
their private interests will prevent the 
citizens from often attending the assembly 
(Pol. Z 4. 1318 11). Plato is fond of the 
‘comparative ending in -ws (affected, says 
Cobet, by those “qui nitidissime scri- 


bunt”): see Kiihner-Blass Gr. Gramm. 1 
P- 577: | 
32 amex Péobar. dréxPoua as a pre- 


sent is not well attested in Plato’s time; 
and the aorist ‘to incur the enmity of’ is 


at least as suitable in point of meaning 
here. 

35 A€éyw yap Svrep viv Sy Aeyov. 
Ast points out that nothing in what has 
been already said corresponds to the 
words rév peydda duvduevov m)eovexreiy, 
and reads 6é7ep on slight Ms authority. 
But no special reference is intended: the 
words mean simply ‘I mean the man 
I meant just now.’ Thrasymachus asserts 
that he has all along been pelersing to Tov 
Meyda KTH. 

344 A 3 Td Slkavov: i.e. 7 7d 
dixacov evar Tw dixaly. The reading 
aitw (found in A, but no dependence 
can be put on this Ms in such matters) 
would require the omission of the article 
before dixavov (so Stallbaum and others). 
Tucker inclines to render ‘how much 
more he is personally benefited by being 
unjust than by justice,’ but the ordinary 
view is preferable. 

6 *ovKrd. This laboured sentence 
is perhaps intended as a parody of some 
sophistic style: cf. Gorg. 448 C. 


Gola Kal idta Kal Snpoova, adrXa EvAAHLSny, | 


Io 


"4K 
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ouiKpov TaddoTpra Kal Napa Kal Bia adaipeirar, Kal iepa Kal 
hépet OTav TLS adiuegans 7) Aan, Enutovtai Té Kal aveliig EXEL Ta 


peyeng’ Kal yap tepoovnos Kat dy8parrobieral Kal TOLYwpU XOL 
Kal Ameer epAT as Kal KAéTTTAL Ol KaTa HEpN adixovvtTes TOV THLOU- 


dv &) éxdorp B 


TOV CARHUpY TRATION KadovvTas’ émerdav 5é€ Tis_mpdos Tols TOV 


TONLT@V Xenpwacw Kal avtovs dvBparodiedpevos Cou momeat 
avtl TovTeyv TaV aicxpav OVOMATM@V aniosnnuey Kal paKkapLoe 
KEXANVTAL, OV movoy UTO TaV TrOALT@Y ! GAA Kal UTrO TOV GAO”, 
e a , a= N \ er > , ? , S > \ \ 
dcou av TVOwYTaL avTOY THY OANV adiKiay HdiKNKOTA* OV yap TO 


C 


a gf " 
Toi Ta adika adda TO Tacyew HhoBovpevdr overdifovew ot 


> " Ge \ > / ce > / \ > ‘ , 
overdiovtes THY adiKiav. oUTwS, © LwHxKpaTes, Kal ioyupoTEpov 
\ 


\ > / x A / > / / > \ 
Kal éXevOepiwtepoy Kai SeatroTtix@Tepov abdixia dixatocvvns éotiv 
an , a cal ‘ 
ixaves yiryvouevn, Kal Strep €E apyns EXeyov, TO wey TOD KpELTTOVOS 


a] an a 
Evydépov 70 dixatov Tuyydves bv, TO 8 Adikov EavT@ AVTLTEAODY 


te kal Evpdépor. 


7. Bla II: Bla A. 





3448 8 dv depends on pépe. 

10 av8pamodierat : ‘kidnappers.’ The 
word is definedyby Pollux 111 78 as 6 rév 
€AevPepov karadovAwoduevos 7 Tov adXO- 
Tpov olkérny amayéuevos. Thessaly had 
an evil name for this kind of crime 
(Blaydes on Ar. Plut. 521); but the 
frequent references to it in Attic literature 
shew that Greece itself was not exempt. 
See on IX 575 B and the. article in 
Stephanus-Hase 7Zhes. s.v. 

II T@v ToLovTwWY KaKoUpynpdTev is 
usually explained as depending on xara 
mépn, but as xara wépn is adverbial, this 
is somewhat awkward. It is perhaps 
better to regard the genitive as partitive, 
mt being omitted as in xuwioeev av Trav 
diiwy Néoyou véuwy IV 445 E, where see 
note. 

I2 pos Tois—Xpypacwy i is virtually 
equivalent to mpds T@ Ta Tay modTao 
dgehéoGar, and combined by zeugma with 
dovldsnra. Cf. 1 330 E 2. 

14 evdalpoves—kéxAnvrar. The gene- 
ric singular 71s has become a plural, as 
in Phaed. 109 D, infra VII 536 A. Envy 
of tyranny and tyrants was common in 
the Athens of Plato’s younger days: 
compare Gorg. 484 A, 470D (where it 
is maintained by Polus that Archelaus 
of Macedon is evéaiuwry, and Socrates 


says é\lyou go waves cuupyjcovet TavTa 
"AOnvaian kal oi Eévor 472 A) and Ax, I 
141 Aff. The plays of Euripides in 
particular (see VIII 568 A) often eulogised 
the tyrant: e.g. Zroad. 1169 ff., 7. 
252, Phoen. 524 ff. In earlier days 
Solon’s friends had blamed him for 
not making himself tyrant of Athens: 
see the dramatic fragment (33 ed. Bergk), 
where the prevalent passion for tyranny 
is forcibly expressed in the lines 7#@eXov 
yap Kev Kparioas, a ovr ov apGovoy AaBav 
| kal rupayvertioas "AOnvav podvoy huépav 
play, | adoxds Uorepov deddpOa Kamire- 
TpipOat yévos (4—6). See also Newman’s 
Politics of Aristotle I pp. 388—392. 

344 cc 16 od yap—thv ddiklay. Cf. 
Gorg. 483 A toe pév yap wav aicxidv 
éoTw, 6mep Kai KadKtov, TO ddiKeto Oa, vou 
dé 76 ddixeiv. 

20 ikavas YeYvopevy : ‘realised on an 
adequate scale’ (D. and V.). For the 
construction of yiyveo$ac with an adverb 


cf. (with Ast) Soph. 230 € and infra VI - 


504 Cc. After 7o 6° déikov below, Her- 
werden would insert 7é to go with éauT@ 
Avowredody tre Kal Evudépov, but only 
tvyxdver (and not rvyxdver dv) is to be 
understood after dé:xov; nor is the last 
clause intended as a strict and formal 
definition of injustice. 


bee 


ois 


8 rae nk talk a 
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‘% Lal \ ~ 
D XVII. Taira cirav 6! Opacipayos ev vd cixev amévat, 
omep Baraveds av KaTavTAnCas KaTa THY wTwV AOpoor Kal 


joAvv Tov Royov. 


? \ ” / a. 2h e / . > 
ov pny elacday ye auTOY Ol TapovTes, aXXr 25 


/ e a / \ fal ~ 
nvayKacay vTopmeival TE Kal Tapacyelvy TOY eipnuévwy NoOyovr. 
\ 8n »” \ > \ 4 25 / : \ Ss s / 
Kal On Eywye Kal auTOS TavU edeouny Te Kai eitrov °C Samovie 


Opacipaye, oiov euBarwv rOyor év vd éxeus arrcévat, wpiv bidaEar 


> Os ein a xX fal ca ” A ¥ A 7 x \ 5 
ixavas  paleiy cite ovTws eiTe AdAwWS EEL; 7) TuLKPOY oOlEL 
Lal rn ! Sp ons) ; 
E emyetpeity mpaypa ' duopifecOar, adxrx ov Biov dvaywynv, 7 adv 30 
, o Co am Cn Se , \ , 5) ih, es 
Siayopevos ExacTos Nue@y AvoLTEMEoTATHY Cwnv Con; "Eyo yap 


31. <@n AWII: fy Al, 





$44 D—8347E The reply of Socrates 
falls into two parts. In the first (344D— 
347), after emphatically expressing his 
dissent from Thrasymachus’ views, and 
protesting against the Sophist’s retractation 
(in the example of the shepherd and his 
sheep) of the doctrine that every ruler seeks 
the good of his subjects, Socrates reverts 
to the stricter form of reasoning to which 
Thrasymachus had formerly challenged 
him, and points out that no rulers, proper- 
ly so called, rule willingly: they require 
wages. When any kind of rule, e.g. an 
art, ts attended with advantage to the ruler, 
the advantage comes from the concomitant 
operation of the ‘art of wage-earning,’ 
and not from the rule itself. Medicine 
produces health ; the art of wages, wages ; 
the doctor takes his fee, not qua doctor, but 
qua wage-earner. Thus itis not the ruler, 
qua ruler, but the subjects, as was already 
said, who reap the advantage. The wages 
which induce aman to rule, may be money, 
or honour, or the prospect of a penalty if 
he should refuse. The most efficacious 
penalty, in the case of the best natures, ts 
the prospect of being ruled by worse men 
than themselves. Ina city of g00d men, 
Sreedom from office would be as eagerly 
sought for as office itself is now. Herewith 
ends for the present the refutation of the 
theory that Fustice is the interest of the 
stronger. Socrates promises to resume the 
subject on another occasion. 

344Dff. The ensuing discussion is 
not a new argument (see 345 C ér yap 
Ta Eurpoobey émixeywueba) in support 
of Socrates’ view, but a restatement of 
his theory, with an addition necessitated 
by Thrasymachus’ example of the shep- 
herd. The shepherd (says Socrates) is 
no shepherd, when he fattens his sheep 


for his own gain, nor the ruler a ruler, 
when he enriches himself at the expense 
of his subjects. On such occasions both 
shepherd and ruler are in reality picOw- 
tixoi—professors of mic@wriky, an art 
which is distinct from that of ruling, 
though usually associated with it. This 
analysis is new and valuable in itself; it 
also enables Socrates (in 347 D) to make 
the first explicit allusion in the Republic 
to an ideal state, and to formulate what 
afterwards becomes a leading principle of 
the Platonic commonwealth—the reluct- 
ance of the ruling class to accept office. 

344D 24 katavtrAyoas. For the me- 
taphor cf. infra VII 536 B, Lys. 204 D, 
Lucian Dem. Enc. 16 (imitated from this 
passage) and other examples in Blaydes 
on Ar. Wasps 483. 

28 épBaddy: cf. Zheaet. 165 D, Prot. 
342 E. The whole expression recalls the 
Latin proverb scraupulum abeunti (Cic. de 
Fin. iv 80). 

344 31 Stayopevos. The use of this 
verb in Soph. £7. 782 xpdvos dye pe,’ 
Dem. 18. 89 rédewos—dinyev vuas, Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 1 3 and elsewhere is in favour 
of regarding dta-yéuevos (‘living’) as gram- 
matically passive and not middle both here 
and in Laws 758A. Cf. Stephanus-Hase 
Thes. s.v. duayw. 

éyo ydp xtA. I agree with Stallbaum 
and others in taking this sentence as 
interrogative: ‘do you mean that / 
think otherwise about this matter?’ i.e. 
think that it is of a question of Biov 
diaywyh. J. and C. complain that this 
interpretation is “wanting in point.” It 
is surely much to the point to make Thra- 
symachus repudiate the imputation of 
trifling. His doctrine appears all the more 
dangerous when he confesses that it is no 
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oipat, Eby 0 Opacvpaxos, TovTi arAXws éyew; “Eovxas, jy & eyo; 

” lier >O\ t 2O7 , ” a ry 

TOL Hua@v ye ovdev KNdecBat, oVSE TL HpovTivery cite yeipov elTeE 
. . ‘ \ . 

Bértiov BiwodpeOa ayvoodvtes 6 av dys eidévar. arr, @ yabé, 


mpobvuov Kal npiv évdeiEacOar- otto. Ka\kas cou KeioeTat, 6 TL 345 


a p28 , 5 ” > , se \ Hip fA 
dv nas tocovade dvtas evepyeTnons. eyo yap on cot ey@ 
ey Nee eee o > / 2»~  F ? / : / 

TO yy €mov, OTL ov TEeiPopat ovd oipar adixiay dixarocvyns KEpda- 
/ 3 >Q? OA 2A ee AN \ \ , ae : 

NewTepov eivat, ovd éav €a Tis avTnY Kai wn Staxwd’y TpaTTEW 

e\ , b] : 3 / \ lal 

a& BovreTar. add’; @ *yabé, Ectw pev AbdiKos, dvvacOw Sé absKetv 

A a / ry a / A » hat > / ¢ ” 

7 TO KavOavew 7 TO SiapadyerOar* Cues eué ye ov TreiPer ws EaTL 

THS Sixavocvvns KEpdanXewTeEpor. 

nua@v TéTOVOEV, ov povos ey. TreicoVv ovV, @ paKaple, iKaY@S 

© + , b ra) a 4 , ra) \ 8 ‘ LO / \ 

nas, ott ovK opOas Bovrevopeba* Sixatocvvny abduxias Tepl 

Trelovos Trovovpevor. Kai mas, épn, cé teiow; ef yap ols viv 

~ a . 

51) EXeyov un) TEeTrELTAL, TL ToL ETL TOLNTw; 7) Els THY WuynY Pépwv 
a t / s ‘ ‘ ’ an 

€v0@ Tov rNoyov; Ma At’, jv & éyw, wn ov ye* adda TP@Tov pér, 

"\ 4 , lal al ‘ 

a av elimns, Eupeve TovToLs, 7 €av pwetaTiOn, havepa@s petatieco 


Kai nuas wn é€awdta. viv dé opds, & | Opacipaxe;eTe yap ra{C| 


” > , id \ ¢ bl] a“ ? \ \ a 
eutrpocbev éemrickelpwpela,oT. TOV ws adnOas iaTpov TO TpeToV 
e / \ id bd a : / > / v a cf > a \ 
opiComevos Tov ws adnOas Toipméva ovKETL Mov Seivy DaTEpoy aKpLBOs 
/ ad \ / vv > \ \ / ’ ae 
guvrdEat, adda Toiaivery oles avTov Ta wpoBata, Ka? daov 


17- momaivey II et yp in marg. A®: malvew A. 





an 3 ® \ ¢ y 
TQUT OUV KQ@l' ETEPOS LOWS TLS B 





sophistic paradox, but a rule of life. I 
can see nothing to justify Apelt’s con- 
jecture éywy’ ap’ for éyw yap ( Observ. Crit. 
» II). 

33 WTOL Hpwv ye. ro or 7roa—ye= 
‘or else’ (not ‘or rather’ as J. and C.). 
The regular construction is 770.—7, and 
7—jTo was condemned by the gram- 
marians as a solecism, though it occurs 
in Pind. Mem. 6. 5. With the use of 
77o in this passage cf. I1I 400 C, IV 4334 
TOUT éEoTw—-HToa TovTov Te Eldos 7 Sixaco- 
civn. Emendations have been suggested 
on all these passages of Plato: here 7 roe 
(van Prinsterer, Hartman) and in the 
other two passages 7: but we are not 
justified in altering the text. Cf. Kugler 
de partic. To etusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu 
Ds 14. 

345A 5 torw piv ddtkos KTA. The 
subject is 6 &écxos, supplied from déixiav. 
To mei@e also 6 &édtkos is the subject ; but 
 adixia or TO adixetv is the subject of 


éomt. The effect is exactly as in the 
English ‘let him be unjust’ ete., ‘never- 
theless he cannot convince me that it is 
really more profitable than justice.’ J. 
and C. understand tis before éorw, need- 
lessly, as I think, and suppose that the 
*‘ supposed impunity of injustice” is the 
subject to wei#e, but weiGe: is much better 
with a personal subject. Although the 
sentence is a trifle loose, it isclear enough, 
and there is no occasion for reading 7ret- 
Gers (with Vind. D and Ficinus). 

3458 12 évOe. évriévac (as Wohlrab}f 
points out) was used of nurses feeding 
children: cf. Ar. Anights 716 f., supra 
3434, and (for the general idea) Theognis 
435 and Pl. Symp. 175 D. In wa Ala, pH 
av ye Socrates shudders at the prospect of 
having ‘Thrasymachus for his intellectual 
nurse. “f 

8345c 17 Twowatveyv. See cr. 7. Cobet 
(Adnem. 1X p. 355) calls for mialvev, but 
the ‘‘addita verba xa@’ écov rony éorw 
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TOWLNY eoTLW, OV TpoS TO THY TpoBdtwv BéATLCTOY BdérovTA, 
GX w@orrep Saitupova Tid Kal pédXovTa éaTidcec Oa, Tpds THY 
D evoyiar, 7) abd pos TO adrodocbat, worep XpnuaTtiotiy | adr’ od 
Toéva. TH O€ TouweviKyn ov Syrrov addov Tov péreu 7}, ed O 
TéTaxtal, OTws TOUT TO BéATLCTOV ExTropLet* errEel TA ye adTHs, 


20 


ied a 4 , e fal , > / 4 , a \ 
@oT evar BedXtioTy, ixavas SnTou éxmeTopioTat, ws y av pndev 
2 O/ a \. 29 A Tod 
€VOEN TOU TromeriKy eivat* oTw dé wun eywye viv 81) avayKaiov 
a. Cy aa ¢ a Ce b) , a: ae ? r , »+ 
eval Npiv omodoyeiv, Tacav apynv, Kal dcov apyn, pndevi AX 25 
\ A lal x a ; 
To Bédtic tov cKoTreta Oar 7) Exeive TH ApxYouev@ Te Kal Peparrevo- 
/ “ a lal \ 
E weve, | &v te TodTiKH Kai idtwTiKH apxyn. av. dé Tos apyovTas 
> a / \ ’ lal 5) 
év Tais TOdECWW, TOUS aArAnOdS aApyovTas, ExovTas oleL apye; 
\ ’ 
Ma Av’ ove, pn, adr’ ed oida. 
XVIII. 


b) ’ Lal iA b] \ > / v e , > \ \ >] 6 
OUK évvoeis OTL ovbeis EO€éXEL apxew exwv, adra pLoOov aiTovow, 


Ti d€; hv & yd, bd Opacvpaye, Tas adrAdNas apyas 30 


¢ > \ > a > / > / ' > a v > \ lal 
OS ovyi avToiow wpediay écouévnv ék TOD apxelw adda TOS 
> / >? \ / > , > \ e / / \ 
346 apyo|uevois; émei Tooovde eltré* ovXL ExaoTHY pévTOL haper 
A - / / a / \ ’ 
éxaoToTe TOV TeyVeV ToUT@ Erépay cival, TH ETEpay THY SUVamLY 
> > / ¢ \ 
exew; Kai, w pakdpte, 7 mapa do€av atroxpivov, iva TL Kal 
, 4 A \ ? / 
"AXAa ToiT@, edn, ETEpa. Ovxodv Kat whediav 
e / O77 \ e lal / ? ’ > / e > \ 
éKaoTH loiay Twa Huiv TapexXeTal, AX ov KoLWNY, Olov LaTpLKN 5 


TEpaivamer. 


\ ec / \ be / > a % lal \ e IrXX 
Mev vyleLar, KuBepvnteKn € OWTNPLAaV EV TM TAELY, KAL AL AAAAL 


5. olov AIT: of Al. 





circa usiversum pastoris negotium erran- 
tem a Socrate Thrasymachum notari do- 
cent’ (Schneider). How Thrasymachus 
errs is explained in od mpos rd kTd. Teal 
vew might perhaps be read, if the a\Ad 
clause is taken closely with what pre- 
cedes: you did not think it necessary 
(says Socrates) to adhere rigidly to the 
genuine shepherd, but think he /atfens 
his sheep gwa shepherd. In that case, 
however, we should expect ad)’ ob —Bé- 
mew in place of oJ—f)érovra, to form 


_ the antithesis to maivery. 


345D 24 ovTw S¢ dpnv. Some in- 
ferior Mss (with Eusebius Praep. Ev. XU 
44- 2) read 67 for 6é, and so Ast and Stall- 
baum. The connecting particle is better 
than the illative here, where Socrates is 
merely recalling his former train of reason- 
ing: ‘and it was thus that I came to 
think’ etc. 

345 £31 0vdels—pioOdv. Cf. Arist. Zth. 
Nie.V 10.1134> 5 ff. cal 61a Toro dAASrprov 


eival pacw ayalor Tiv Sixkacocvvnv—mo bos 
apa tis doréos. 

32 avTotoiw: see 330B 7. 

346A 1 ovxl—pévTor: 339 Bx. 


3 mapa Sdgav is simply ‘contrary to 


your opinion’ (“gegen deine Ueberzeug- 
ung” Schneider) as in Prot. 337 B, cf. 
349 A ews dv ce trohauBavw éyew aarep 
diavoet and 350 E. The words could 
hardly mean an ‘unexpected or para- 
doxical’ reply (as Tucker construes). 
Socrates is appealing—note © waxdpre— 
to Thrasymachus not to obstruct the dis- 
covery of the truth by want of candour 
and sincerity. 

4 G@AAd —érépa sc. éoriv. The 
reading érépay is in itself equally good, 
but has inferior Ms authority. Herwer- 
den needlessly recommends the omission 
of érépa, or (as alternatives) dAAd TovTy, 
épn, TH Erépav, or add TovTH, Epn, ETEpAY, 
Tw érépay. 
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ec ' n ; 
ovTw; Lavy ye. Ovxodv cai micbwtixn picOov; attn yap 
> n € 7 x \ ‘ 
avTns | Sdvauss. 4 THv latpixny ov Kai THv KuBepyntixhy B 
\ ee, cal Sy ‘ . a 
THY auTny Kareis; 1 €avTrep Bovr\yn axpiBas Siopifew, borep 
¢ a) Ax : n 27 a ¢ ‘ , \ 
10 uTréGou, ovdevy TL madXdov, é€av Tis KUBEepvav byins. yiyvnTar Sia. 
\ ™ . n fal lal 
To Evpdepewy avt@ rev ev TH OaratTn, &vexa TovTOV Kadeis 
HGXXov avTnv tatpixyv; Ov dra, Edn. 


/ j 
Ovsé x, omar, THY 
/ \ a 
picOwrtixny, €av vyalvn Tis picOapver. Ti dé; rH - 


Ov dfra. 
> \ af 
tatpikny picOapyntixny, éav impevos tis putoOapvn; | OvKn édy. C 
O , a / > , e / a ia, Q/ ¢ / 
15 Ovcody tHv ye wphediav ExdoTns THs TEexVNS diay @pwodhoynoapev 
5 a a 
eivat; “Eotw, én. “Hvtwa dpa wderiav xowh wbedodvtat 
TavTes ot Snutoupyol, SHAOv OTL KON TiVL TO AUTO TpoTyp@pevor 
amt’ éxelwov @dperovvta. “Kouxev, ébn. Papev Sé ye-Td puoOov 
/ . a nr an 
apvumévous wpereicOar Todvs Snutoupyovs amd tov tpocyphabar 
a a / / bd a — , / > a 
20 TH ploOwrtixyn Téexvyn yiyvecOar adTois. Zuvédn poyis.) OvK dpa 


> \ a a / t a a 
aT THS avTOD TéyvNs ExacTo | avTH 7 whEria eoTiv,.n TOD pracbod D 


4 ’ , >] an . e A 
Anis, adr’, ec Set axpiBa@s oKoTreicVal, 7 pwéev iaTpLKN Uyievav 
Tove, » d€ uloPapyntixn picOov, Kal n péev olKodomtKN oiKiar, 
e de 0 \ Ld Sen | € / 06 “4 \ e ” lal 
n 0€ pucBapynTtixh avThH érropévn pis0ov, Kal ai adNrAaL Tacat 
A \ a al ? 
25 oUTWS* TO auTHs éExaoTn Epyov épydtetar Kal were’ Exelvo, eh 


as / >\ de \ Ao per / ” — iA 
® TETAKTAL. E€aV O€ Nn pLaloS avTH TpOoaylyvnTaL, EGU O TL 


apercitas 6 Snuscoupyos amo tis Téxvns; Ov daiveras, pn. “Ap 


9 PEN ,’ an Cal : 
ovv ovd a@derel Tote, dTav! mpoika épydtntar; Oiuar éywye. B 


Ovxoiv, © Opacipaye, TodTo dn SHrov, Ste ovdepia Téyvn ovdE 


11. Evppépew Fg: Evudépovy AIIZ}. 


a1. airy Eg: ab’rh A: avrq (sic) Il. 





7 ovKodv KTA. Aristotle agrees with 
this analysis: see Pol. A 3. 1258* ro ff. 
It should be noted that the antecedent to 
airy is not mucAdv, but 7d mapéxerOat 
pu bdr. 

3468 10 Sa To Evpdéperv. See cr. 2. 
To éuudépov there are two objections: first 
that 64 with the participle used like dud 
with the infinitive is rare and dubious; 


second that fuudépov is more naturally # 


to be taken as a virtual adjective than 
as a participle. The last objection 
might be surmounted by reading fuudé- 
pov<év>, but the more serious flaw 
would still remain, and guudépey is in 
itself so much superior, that (like most 
editors) I feel bound to adopt it. 

12 ov8€ y otpat tiv picbwrTiKyy sc. 
Kanets larpixyy. The reasoning is some- 
what subtle. darpixy, kuBepynrixy, micOw- 


Tikh (uicbapyntixy}), says Socrates, are 
three distinct arts. x«vBepyynrixy is not to 
be called darpixy, even if larpixm should 
accompany its operation, nor is “icOwriKy 
to be called iarpixj in a similar case. 
Nor is larpixh to be called pucwriky, 
even if larpexn should be accompanied 
by mic Owrtky. 

346C 17 Kowy—Tpocy pwpevot : ‘from 
the common use of some additional ele- 
ment which is the same in all.’ 

18 7d picov dpvupévous. dé ye as 
usual introduces the minor premise. The 
semi-poetic word dpvupuévous is used to 
suggest wucOapvety and pucbapyynrixy, the 
word pucAdv at the same time bringing 
the product of the art well into view. As 
To—dnucoupyous is the subject to yiyverBat, 
the masculirie r6v—so most Mss—for 76 
is impossible. 
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apxXn TO avTH WPEALpov TrapacKevater, adX’, brEep TdraL Edéyomer, 30 


\ a 2 / \ / ? U 

TO T® apXo“Eev@ KaL TapacKevate. Kal émiTaTTel, TO éKelvou 
/ vd ¥ A > od la) 

Evpdépov nTTevos OvTos ckoTOvGa, GXN Ov TO TOD KpElTToVos. 

8 ‘ PS) \ la) ” 3 IX e / \ ” a / 

ud On TadTa éywye, © Phirte Opacvpayxe, Kal adpte éXeyov pndéva 

we) aN € U BA \ \ > , \ / 

eOedew Exovta apxew Kal Ta addOTPIA_KaKa peTayerpilerbaL 


> a > \ > a BE arenes vera a a 
avopOobvta, adda picOor aiteiv, dTt 0 péAXoV KadaS TH Téxvn | 35 


i > / ¢ ~ \ , 
847 mpdéeww ovdérote avT@ TO BéATLCTOV TpaTTEL OVS emLTaTTEL KATA 


\ / U A 
THV TEXVNV ETLTATTOV, GANA TH ApYopuev@: wv by Evexa, ws EoLKke, 
Ss 06 é ~ e f a / b] / Vv * b] / 
ftaGov oeiy vTapyxety Tois wEXAOVGLY EGeANTELY ApyeEtY, 7) ApyvpLov 
x , Xx of / 2N\ iv 
H TUYLNV, H Cnmlav, €av wn apyn. F 


XIX. ds rodto Néyets, 6 L@xpates; bn 0 TAavKwv. rods 5 


\ \ Ay 6 \ ’ s \ de / a VA \ 

fev yap dvo picOovs yiyvdcK@: tHv Sé Enulay nrtiwa réyers Kal 

e BJ fal lal / By : > - \ fal / 

@s ev puicGov péeper eipneas, ov Evvjxa. Tov tév Bertictwv 

” A6 ” ’ a PS ’ | A v 4S / 

apa pucbov, édnv, ov Evrieis, du | dv apxYovow of émierKéotarot, 

ee 527 ” ’ 

dtav OéXwow adpyew. % ovK oicOa, OTL TO PidoTLipov Te Kal 

! 5 

pirapyupov eivar dverdos eyetai te Kal Eotiv; “Eywye, én. 
\ a ‘ > , D) , 

Aiwa tadta towvy, nv S eyo, ovTEe Xpnuatav evexa éOérovow 

BA ¢.*3 \ / lal Yj \ lal Bde an 

apxew of ayaboi ovTE Tiuns: oVTE yap Phavep@s TpaTToOmevol THS 

> an v4 \ / an 

apyns éveca picbov picOwtoi Bovrovtar Kexdyjoba, ote AdOpa 
’ \ > A > n va , a 

avTol €x THS apyns AawBavovTes KrETTAL* OVS avd TiHs EveKa: 
2 / 3 a “ U a 

ov yap eior dirotipor. Sei by! avtots avayxnv tpoceivar kal 
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2. av ®, superscripto ob: w A: of Ig. 
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S46E 33 Acyov pndéva Cédrew. 7) 
with the infinitive after verbs of saying, 
thinking and the like “carries with it the 
emphasis of the witness on oath, so to 
speak the emphasis of desire” (Gilder- 
sleeve in A. F. Ph. 1 50). Cf. Theaet. 
155A, Zuthyph. 68, Phaed. 94 C al., and 
infr. 111 407 E, IV 419A. 

347A 2 as toe belongs to dv évexa, 
and defy is in indirect narration after 
é\eyov above. There would be no object 
in qualifying the force of dev; it is not 
disputed that rulers must have their re- 
ward. Hence Stallbaum is wrong in 
regarding dev as under the influence of 
éoixe, an illogical idiom which is common 
in Herodotus (Stein on 1 65), and found 
occasionally in Tragedy (Jebb on 7 rach. 
1238) and in Plato (Phil. 20D, Soph. 
263D, Euthyd. 280D). That ws éoxe 
has no influence on dey in this passage 


may also be seen from the fact that det 
(not de2) would still be used if ws @oKxe 
were removed. det is not for déov; the 
late participial form det is not found in 
Plato: see my note on Zuthyph. 4D. 

4 &pxy- The transition from plural 
to singular and conversely is common: 
see for examples III 408 B, 411 C, 413 D,E, 
IV 426A,C, V 463 D, VI 496 C, 500C, VIII 
554A,C, 558A, 1X 591A, X 601 D,E, 
604 D, and cf. Heindorf on Gorg. 478 C, 
Prot. 319 D. 

as év pio8od péper. ws is not 
(with Wohlrab) to be taken with « 
puc00d péper, but stands for the indirect 
interrogative é7rws, 

347 8B 14 avtol= ‘by themselves,’ ‘ul- 
tro,’ should be construed with AauBdvorres. 
The conjecture ai’rév for airol is very 
tame. 
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Chutav, e6 péXrovow eOérew apyxew* OOev Kivdvvever TO ExovTA 


éml TO dpxew iévat ara pH avayKnv Tepysévety aicypov veEvo-— 
pioban, THs dé Enpias peylern TO UTO TovnpoTépov dpxeaGan, 
éav mn autos eOedy dpyew* jv deicavTés pot paivorras apxew, 
éTav dpxwouy, ot emvecKe’s, Kat TOTE EpyovTat emt TO dpxew, oOx, 
@s em’ ayabov tu iovtes ovd @s evTabyicovtes ev avTO, GAN OS 


Ct tk a \ b ” e a , b] / OA 
€7 avaykatov Kai ovK éyovTes eavT@v BedrTioawy | éTiTperat ovoe D 


€ 

omoios. 
U vn s \ \ v v/ \ \ wv , nr > 

HaynTov av éivat TO wn apyeLv, WoTEP Vuvi TO dpxew, Kal evTadO 

As eee \ , f) ov a + f) \ v > , \ 

tadaves yeverOat, ore TS OVTL aAXNOLVOS apxX@v ov TEPUKE TO 

c an J, “ nr i nw 

auto Evudhepov cKxorreicOar, adrAa TO TH apyouévm’ WaTE TAS 

x ¢ a rq 

av 0 yiyvdoKav TO whereicOat warXov EXotTo UT addov 7) AXOV 

> a / fal a “A 

apedav Tpdypata éyew. TovTO wey ovY Eywye ovdamn cvYyYape ! 

’ ‘ , nr 

Opacupay, ws To Stixawv éotiw TO Tod Kpeitrovos Evudépor. 

> \ lal \ ral 

ara ToUTO pev 67 Kal eicadOis cKxeroucOa’ TOAD Oé wor SoKel 





> \ , / LU > a > . bd / 
ETE KLVOUVEVEL, TOALS avdpov ayalay ei yévoLTO, Tept-— 
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347C 16 Sev kivSuvever—vevopiobar. 
These words are intended to indicate 
parenthetically that Socrates’ thesis finds 
support in the common judgment of men. 
Good men, he says, require to be com- 
pelled to rule. This may be why (éev) 
it is accounted a disgrace to enter on 
office willingly: that is to say, if you do 
so, you may be inferred to be, not dyaAés, 
but @iAdrimos or Pirdpyupos, which dvecdos 
Névyeral re xal éorw 3478. There is 
no good reason for rejecting the clause, 
as some have proposed to do. 

347 D 23 Torts dvdpdv dyabeav is 
the first express allusion to an Ideal City 
in the Republic. The principle here laid 
down—the reluctance of the best men to 
undertake the task of government—is 
fully recognised in Plato’s commonwealth, 
where the dpxovres are represented as un- 
willing to desert the life of contemplation 
for the cares of office. ‘Nolo episcopari’ 
is in fact one of the leading guarantees 
which Plato gives against the abuse of 
political power (Nohle Dze Staatslehre 
Plato’s in thr. gesch. Entwick. p. 119). 
See VI 520 E, 521 A, where this topic is 
resumed. Cf. also Sesame and Lilies § 43 
‘*The true kings—rule quietly, if at all, 
and hate ruling ; too many of them make 
‘il gran rifiuto.’” 

25 T@ vt. KTA. 7H dvi belongs to 
ob mwépuxe, not to ddAnOwéds (as Ast sup- 
poses). Richter suggests a\n@wés for dd7y- 


Owés, but what is said of a single ruler 
applies to all: cf. (with Schneider) Laws 
733 E \éywuev OH cwppova Biov Eva eivat 
kai ppdviwov eva kai éva rov avdpeior. 

26 wasdv«td. The articular infinitive 
with aipeto@a is hard.to parallel, and on 
this ground Richards would cancel 76. 
I once thought that 7d @peXetoPar might 
be taken as the object after yryvéoKxwv 
(‘he who knows what being benefited is,’ 
i.e. virtually ‘who knows his own in- 
terests ’) ; but this is harsh, and I now 
acquiesce in the usual interpretation. 
With yyrwoxwv (lellegens) used abso- 
lutely cf. (with Schneider) Laws 733 E 
cwdpova uev ody Blov 6 yryvwooKkwy O7cer 
mpaov émt mdavta. For the sentiment 
cf. Soph. O. 7. 584—598, Eur. /on 
621—632, Hipp. 1016—1020. 

3475 30 coatOis ckedpefa. The 
reference has been much discussed. 
Pfleiderer’s idea (Zur Losung d. Pl. Fr. 

p- 72) that the words were introduced by 
Plato ‘‘bei der Gesammtredaktion des 
Werkes” to prepare us for the second 
half of Book x is most unlikely, because 
(among other reasons) Book X does not 
expressly revert to this topic at all. Sie- 
beck (Zaz Chron. d. Pl. Dialoge pp. 121 ff.) 
holds that phrases of this sort always refer 
either to some future dialogue contem- 
plated by Plato, or to a later part of the 
same dialogue. It is difficult to establish 
either alternative in the present case; nor 
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a 2 oN fa) / a , 
peifov eivat, 0 viv Néyet Opacvpmayos, TOV TOD adixov Biov dacKwr 


5 / Ral \ an , 
E€lLVvatl KPpelLTT@ » TOV TOV dvxaiou. 


\ 5 / + 3 ? > , 
av ovv ToTépws, nv 8 eyo 


> 


® TAavKcwr, aipet Kal Totepov adrnOcotépws Soxet.cor réyerOa; 
an / 

Tov tod dcxaiou éywye, pn, AvotTEXEaTEpov Biov eivar. "Hxoveas, 

nv © eyo, | dca apte Opacd iyaOa SifdtOe TH Tov adixov; 

oF) yo, p pacvpayos ayaba SundOe tO Tov adixov; 


, ’ 
"Heovoa, én, arr ov TreiPopar. 


BovAeu ody avtov TretOmpmevr, dv 


duvapela 1 eEevpeiv, ws ov adnOh réyer; Iles yap ov Bovrouar; 


7 8 Os. 


33- adAnOecrépws v: ws dAnbeorépws AIlzg@. 


ee Sy / es 8 > , ] / rE 
vy pe TOLVU), Vv eyo, AVTLKATATELVAVTES EYWMEV 


34. &py A*II: om. Al. 





has Siebeck, I think, succeeded in proving 
his point even elsewhere. It is simplest 
to suppose that such formulae (like eicad- 
Gis émtoxemréov in Arist. Ath, Nic. 1 5. 
1097” 14) are in general only a convenient 
way of dropping the subject, although 
there may occasionally be a specific refer- 
ence. Here there is none. So also Hir- 
mer Zntst. u. Komp. d. Pl. Polit. in Fl. 
Fahrb. Supplementband XXii1 p. 607 2. 2. 

847 E—348 B Jntroduction to the 
second part of Socrates’ reply to Thrasy- 


machus. See 344 D, 348 B mz. 
847 E 31 Tov Tod ddixkov Blov— 
Suxatov. In these words Socrates sums 


up the remarks of Thrasymachus from 
343 B (kal otrw mbppw xrr.) to 344 C 
(Avotredody re Kal Evudépor). 

32 twortépws—éyerGar. Ast’s sug- 
gestion mérepov, nv & éyw, ® Vavcwr, 
aipet; kal morépws adnbectépws doxel cor 
héyeoOar ; is now generally adopted, but 
(apart from its considerable divergence 
from the Ms reading) the juxtaposition of 
morépws and ddnOeorépws is unpleasing. 
The rorépws aipe? of A is quite unobjection- 
able: cf. VII 528 A orws—aipodmar; and it 
is (I think) an objection to mérepov aipet 
that it would represent Socrates as asking 
Glauco not which view he elected to take, 
but which /fe—the just or the unjust—he 
chose for himself. Schneider (after Bek- 


_ ker) retains the reading of the best Mss in 


mérepov ws addnGecrépws, and explains the 
last two words as equivalent to wo7ep 6 
adnberrépws héyerar: but ws ddnOeorépws 
could not (if written by Plato) be any- 
thing but the comparative of ws a\7nOdas, 
and that is quite different in sense from a\n- 
Gecrépws. I have omitted ws (with Bre- 
mius and a few mss of inferior authority), 
‘fut ortum ex varia lectione mérepor et 7o- 


Tépws in morepdyws conflata” (Schneider). 
I am glad to find that Tucker adopts the 
same solution. 

S48 A 1 SindOe: ig. diAOev dvTa 
or dtehOav edeEev eivac (Schneider). Cf. 
II 363 A &pOova éxovor Névew dyaba Tots 
dciors with 2. ad loc. In view of év 
éxatépw Aéyouev in B below, it is easy to 
suggest dij\Oev <év>; but the text is 
probably sound. 

4 GavpevtotvuvKTtrA. Thealternatives 
are between continuous speech and dia- 
lectic. By Aéyov in rapa Néyor Thrasy- 
machus’ speech in 343 A ff. is meant: to 
this Socrates would reply, after which 
Thrasymachus would speak again, and 
finally Socrates. Thus each party would 
have delivered two speeches. In Athenian 
lawsuits there were often two speeches 
delivered by the accuser and two by the 
defendant (Meier und Schémann Aféétische 
Process p. 924), so that Plato’s imagery 
is borrowed from the law-court, whence 
dikacTavy tTwev Tov dtaxpwotvTwv just 
below. This point escaped Ast, who 
reads kal ai@is odros a\XNov juiv (after 
Ficinus and Stephanus). 

dvtikatatetvavrTes is intransitive: cf. 
II 358 D xaratelvas ép& tov aéixov Biov 
érawav and 367 B: the notion (as in gur- 
telvw, tvvrerauévws and the like) is of 
nervous tension. The word cannot mean 
‘replying to one another in set speeches’ 
(J. and C.). ‘* Setting out alternative lists 
of advantages” (remarks Bosanquet) ‘‘ was 
the well-known method of fable or poetry. 
See Book 11” 361 D—362 C and 362 E— 
365 A: ‘“‘and compare Prodicus’ Chozce of 
Heracles (Xen. Mem. U1 1) and the dis- 
cussion between the Just and Unjust argu- 
ments in the Clouds of Aristophanes.” 
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Kat avis ovtos, Kal dddov Hes, apcOpeiv dens tayaba Kat 


MeTpeiy boa “Exadtepoe év éxatépo Asyaster Kab non SuxacTav B 


twav Tov Siaxpivovvtarv dSenoopueOas av dé WoTrEp apTL avomo- 
, \ > / A o > , \ \ 
Noyoumevot TPOS AAANAOUS TKOTa@pEV, dua avToi Te SexacTai Kal 


eyo, apéoxer. Odtas, én. 


XX. 


Ilavu pev ody, én. “Orrotépas oy cot, Hv & 


"1de dn, qv & eye, 6 Opacimaxe, atroxpivar huiv €& 


apXns’ THhv Tedé€av adiciay Ter€as ovans SiKavocvvns AvoLTEXE- 


/ \ 3 
oTépav Ons evar; 


5 a : cal yj * \ / P 
avuTowv KaXels, TO O€ KaKiav; 


Ilavu pev odv kal dyui, 


Ilds yap ov; 


' ébn, kai du @, elpnea. 
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3488 10 Omorépws is virtually in- 
direct: translate ‘whichever you please, 
then.” Hermann reads rrorépws, but the 
text ought not to be changed either here 
or in Euthyd. 271 A tls qv, © ZwKpares, 

@ xOes ev Auxely drehé-you;—rils qv; ‘Owé- 
Tepov Kal épwras, @ Kpirwy* od yap cis, 
ara Sv’ Horny, i.e. (it depends on) which 
of these you are asking about etc. Cf. 
also nris—avdra&v H adpeTH 353. C. In Rep. 
IX 578 E év mwolw av tux kal drbow PbBw 
ole. yevéoOar avrov and Gorg. 522 A, the 
é7éow is perhaps due to the proximity of 
olet, which gives the question a certain 
semblance of indirectness ; d7oim in Alc. I 
110 C and émolov infra 400 A may be simi- 
larly explained; while in AZenxo 74 D adda 
Mh wo orws—aAX’ 6 Ti €orly TovTo, it is 
easy to supply a verb of saying. Possibly 
(as Heindorf thinks) 67x (B 6 ri) in Zuthyd. 
287 B is corrupt for ri, as é6rws for trws in 
Charm. 170 C. In Lys. 212 C dmérepos 
oty avr&v mworépou didov éoTw; 6 piiav 
Tov piroupéevov—7 6 pirovmevos Tod Pidodv- 
Tos; we ought no doubt to read 6 mérepos 
(with Hermann). 

348 B—350 c TZhrasymachus now 
identifies F ustice with Simplicity, Injustice 
with Discretion. Injustice he assigns to 
Virtue and Wisdom, Fustice to their op- 
posites. He further declares that Lujustice 
is strong-and—beautiful, aud_is ready to 
CON co Pep IPE her a 
of Fustice (348 B— 

Socrates commences a very subtle 
refutation, addressing himself to the 
assertion that Injustice is Virtue and 


Wisdom (349 B—350 C). (1) Zhe just 
man endeavours to overreach the unjust, 
but not the just: the unjust man to over- 
reach both the just and the unjust. There- 
fore, generally, the just man endeavours 
to overreach the unlike; the unjust man 
to overreach both the like and the unlike. 
Further, the unjust man, being wise and 
good, resembles the wise and good, while 
the just man, being foolish and evil, re- 
sembles the foolish and evil ; in brief, each 
zs as those whom he resembles. (2) Again, 
Jrom the analogy of the arts tt ts seen that 
the man who knows tries to overreach the 
unlike, while the ignorant man tries to 
overreach both the like and the unlike. 
But the man who knows is wise, and the 
wise man good; we may therefore in the 
last sentence substitute ‘wise and good 
man’ for ‘the man who knows,’ and 
‘foolish and evil’ for ‘ignorant.’ Com- 
paring, then, conclusions (1) and (2), we 
see that the just are like the wise and good, 
that is, are wise and good (since they are 
such as those whom they resemble), while 
the unjust in like manner are foolish and 
evil. Thus ts refuted the thesis that In- 
justice is Virtue and Wisdom. 

348 B ff. The second division of 
Socrates’ reply begins here. Though 
professedly attacking the section of Thra- 


te ge 


symachus’ speech contained in 343 C— — 


344 C, and summed up in the theory that 
the life of the Unjust is better than that 
of the Just (347 E), it is not till 352 D that 
Socrates directly grapples with this theory. 
In the meantime, certain further deliver- 
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ances of Thrasymachus on the nature of » which is a theory of political rather than 


Injustice are refuted by means of argu- 


ments which have an indirect bearing on: 


the question at issue (see 352 D daivoyvtar 
bev oty Kal viv, ws éuoi dSoxet, €& wr 
eipjxapev’ Guws 0 err BéATiov oKemréov). 
This part of Socrates’ reply may therefore 
be regarded as itself subdivided into two 
parts—the first being an indirect, the 
second a direct refutation of Thrasyma- 
chus. Cf. 352 D 7. 

348 c 17. élkds ye—rTovvavtiov. 
Thrasymachus’ view of dixacootvn is like 
Callicles’ theory of dpery in Gory. 491 E 
ff. esp. 492 B Tpup) Kat dxodacia kal 
€evOepia, éav émcxouplay éyyn, Todr’ éaoriv 
dpern Te Kal evdamovia. The irony is 
clearly marked by & jédiore. and Hartman 
should not have revived Hirschig’s pro- 
posal to read <ovxouv > eikés ye. 

Ig GAAd ti pryv; ‘Well, what else?’ 
Cf. (with J. and C.) Symp. 206 E. 

348 D 20 Tdvu yevvatay evybeay: 
‘sublime simplicity.” Such contempt for 
evnGeva recalls Thucydides’ description of 
contemporary morals: cf. especially III 
83. I Kai 7d ednOes, of TO yevvatov metoTov 
peréxel, kaTayeacbev jpavicbn. 

21 evBovAfa was preeminently a po- 
litical virtue: cf. A/c. 1 125 E moXtrelas 
KowavotvTwy Tiva Kandets ériotHhunv; Ev- 
BovXlav éywye, Prot. 318 E, and infra Iv 
428 8B. It is therefore fitly used by 
Thrasymachus to describe his theory, 


m PP 


of private morality: cf. méXers Te—zrore?- 
ca below. 

23 dh’ EavTods Troveto Oar. éaurois is 
found in some inferior Mss, but the ac- 
cusative is also admissible.. Cf. Thuc. 
IV 60 (cited by Schneider) eéxds—avrovs 
Ta0e TdvTa Tweipdcacba vd oPaSs Toiei- 
cOa. In reXéws Thrasymachus recalls the 
Tedéav addixiav of 348 b. 

24 od 8 ota—déyew. Baiter (with 
Paris A) assigns these words to Socrates ; 
but they come much more naturally from 
Thrasymachus: cf. 344 B. BaddAdvtia 


-and not Baddyria is the spelling of A 


here and in VIII 552 D (BaddAavrrordmor) : 
in IX 575 B (Sa\\avrioromovcr) the second 
A is due to an early corrector. The 
double -A\- has.also the best Ms authority 


in Gorg. 508 E, Symp. 190 E. See also 
Blaydes on Ar. Frogs 772. For 8 8s 


below after épy cf. Phaed. 78 Aa and 
VII 522 A. 

348 £ 30 75y orepedtepov: ‘still 
more stubborn.’ orepéos is like oxAnpéds 
in Theaet. 155 E ok\npods—kal avtitbTovs 
dv@pwmous, but stronger, suggesting cast- 
iron hardness and inflexibility. 

padiov. See cr. m. Schneider refers 
to Laws 757 B Thv dé adrnbeordrny 
kal dplornv lodrnta ovxéte pgdcov marti 
idetv. pdov is not (I think) possible 
here: and a scribe might easily omit IA 
in PAIAION. Cf. Zztrod. § 5. 
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54 ¢ / v 3 \ a \ \ > . / r MEY 4 
éyery 6 TL TUS Ely. El yap AVOLTEAELY eV THY adiKiav éTiBeco, 
, ey aes \ 7 ANS t 5 4 ” , 
KaKiay MEVTOL 7) AlaYXPOV AUTO WpmororyeELs civat, WoTrEp GAOL TLVEsS, 
> ee: i na a 
elyoev av TL eye KaTAa TA Vvomlomeva REYyorTES* viv bE SHXos 
\ a 
el OTL hyoers avTO Kal Kadov Kal ioxupoY eival Kai TaAXA AUTO 
e\ ¢ ad a , 
mavta tpocOnces, | a nucis TO Sikaiw tpoceTiPeuer, e7rEid7 
\ > > “a > \ \ / > Ud lal , | 
ye Kal €v apeTH avTo Kat copia érodunoas Ocivar. *‘Adnbéotara, 
” t > > ? t 5 Sha Sonat ’ ds : a 
én, pavtever. “AX ov pévTot, Hv S eyo, amoxyntédv ye TO 
/ > n / iA »” e / , 
Aoyw émeEeOciy cKxotrovpevov, Ews av ae UTo\apBavw eye 
/ a \ a 5 b] a a 
amep Siavoei. €éuol yap Soxeis ov, @ Opacvpaxe, ateyvas vodv 
Ti dé 
co, én, TovTo Suadéper, elite pou Soxet elite uj, GAN ov Tov NOyoV 
/ s ’ 
eréyxers; | OvdEev, Hv 8 eyo. 


\ “ A 
ov oKwTTELWV, AAA Ta SoKodvTA TEP THS AANOELas AEyerv. 


, , , ec / a / an , x 
TovToLS amoxpivacOat: o Sixavos Tov dixaiov Soxet Ti cot av 
€Oérew mréov Eye; Ovdapds, pn: ov yap av jv aoteios, woTrEp 
vov, kal evnOns. Ti d€; Tis duxaias mpakews; Ovdée THs <mpatews 


If. 


mpdéews THs nos: om. codd. 





31 et ydp KTA. Gorg. 483C vou 
uev Totro dédcxov kai alcxpdv Néyerat, Td 
mwréov (nreiv Exew TOv TOANGY, Kal adcxeiv 
aird kadovow. Diimmler (Zur Comp. d. 
Fi. St. p. 13) goes so far as to assert that 
womep &\Xou Twés is an express reference 
to Polus in the Gorgzas; but nothing is 
gained by so hazardous a conjecture. 

349 A 1 tpoceriBepev : ‘used to at- 
tribute to,’ sc. before you announced 
your view—with ironical deference, like 
édéyouev in Prot. 353 C Tl oty hare TovTo 
elvat, & ueis QrTw elvac Tov dover 
éXéyouev; Stallbaum takes the im- 
perfect as referring to 345 C, but neither 
there nor in 348 (cited by Schneider) 
is there anything to justify a particular 
reference. 

5 pol ydp—Aéyev. A similar re- 
mark is made after Callicles has ex- 
pounded kindred views in Gorg. 492 D 
gapus yap ov viv Néyers & of GAN bua- 
vooovrar wév, Aéyeww dé odx €BédovoL. 

6 td SoKotvra KTA. can only mean 
‘what you think about the truth,’ not 
‘what you think to be the truth’ (D. and 
V.) or ‘your real mind’ (Schneider and 
Jowett). We should expect décxias for 
ddnOeias, as H. Wolf proposed to read, 
for it is Injustice, not Truth, which is 
the subject of dispute. But as décklas 
has not a vestige of support from the 


mss, I have not ventured to make the 
change. The truth in question must be 


understood as the truth about justice and. 


injustice. Herwerden’s émi rijs adnGeias 
(for which he compares Dem. de Cor. 
17, 226, and 294) will hardly command 
assent. 

ti Sé—éhéyxets; Cf. Charm. 161 C 
Twdvrws yap od TovTo oxerréov batts avTo 
elev, GAG Torepov adnOés é-yerar 7 ob. 

3498 10 ‘théov txev. The literal 
and derived significations of this phrase 
are treated as identical throughout the 
curious reasoning which follows. Prima- 
rily, wAéov éxew refers to quantitative 
superiority; in its derived sense, it is 
used (together with m)eovexreiv) more 
generally of ‘ overreaching.’ 

Ir THs Sitxalas mpdtews. ‘To have 
more than the just action’ means ‘to do 
more than is just’ (cf. reiw—aipeto Aar— 
mpatrew 350 A), outdo, overreach what 
is just in action. The notion of virtue as 
a wecérns is implied. 

ovdt ths KTA. See cr. x. I do not 
think that od6é rs dixalas can be right. 
The whole emphasis (as o¥dé shews) must 
be on mpdéews, and the emphatic word 
should be expressed. od ris mpdftews 
THs Stxaias (sc. any more than the advdpos 
duxalov) gives exactly the emphasis re- 
quired. In the cases quoted by Schneider 


[348 


349 


avXrxa TOOE pol TeipPa ETL TpOsB 
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T a be ah ’ ’ aA KN P 
oU 0€ adikov ToTEpoyv aévot av mrEovEeKTELDY 
\ € an / Ss x ’ ’ a nr 
Kai yyotTo Sixacov eivat, 7) ovK av wyyotro Sixavov; ‘Hyoir’ dv, 
5 Sat \ D) A ’ ’ ’ A 
n 8 Os, Kai a€wol, GAN ovK av Sivatto. “ARN ov TodTO, Av 
’ 5 I + ’ n > > > n \ , an » 
CO eya, épwre, adr et Tod pév Sexalov | pr) a&wot mréov eye 
\ / € / fal \ 
pnd Bovrerat o Sixatos, tod S€ adicov; "AXAN obtas, épn, exe. 
?/ be 67; bg 16 2 > > a a Py / a \ a 
i 0€ 0n 0 GOiuKos; apa akiot ToD Sixaiov Treoverteiv Kal Ths 
/ / *~ \ BA M4 
Sixaias mpatews; Ilds yap ov«; épn, bs ye TavTwy TréoV eye 
>? a > a \ OQ? > 
a&vot. Ovxodv Kai adixov dvOp@mouv te Kal mpdkews 6 ddiKos 
/ \ e / ¢ ¢e n a 
TREOVEKTHTEL KAL AiAAHo ETAL WS aTdYTwY TAELOTOV avTOS AABN; 
"Eott tava. 


THsS> Sexalas, pn. 


e \ / fr , A 
XXI. “Ode 87) rAéyowev, Epnv: 6 Sixatos Tod pev dpuolov od 
x an lal de , / e be 15 al | c ’ \ lal 
D mrAcoventel, Tov 5€ avopotov, o S€é adsxos Tod TE! dpoiov Kal Tod 
> / ld Y4 / ” 
avopoiov. “Apiora, én, eipneas. “Koti 8é ye, &bnv, dpovipos 
\ ? \ € y id , a. 3 
Te Kal ayabos oO dbuKos, 0 Sé Sikavos oddéTepa. Kal todr’, ébn, ev. 
Ovxcodv, nv & eyo, kal & 5 f LT@ ayade o ad 
, nV yo, Kal €ovxe TO Hpovipw Kal TH ayada oO ad:KO0s, 
¢ \ ’ ’ / a \ n 
0 dé Sixavos ove Eotxev; Tas yap od wérret, En, 6 ToLodTos dv 
—— / a € \ : a a 
Kat €oLKevat Tois ToLvovTois, o Sé py éovxévat; Karas. Tovodtos 


” $2226 ' aes ? 
apa-é€otiv éxatepos avtav olomep Eouxev. “AXA Ti MéARrEL; Edn. 





(Laws 754 B, 916 B, infra VII 516 B) the 
omitted word is unemphatic and easily 
supplied. For the error cf. Crifo 50 B 
where the first hand of the Bodleian Ms 
reads tas dikacGeicas by mistake for 


Tas <Odixas Tas> dixacGeicas. See also 
Introd. § 5.. 
349c 19 ovKotv kal—AdBy. The 


adtxos mpaiis which the unjust man over- 
reaches is to be regarded as &duxos because 
it has itself overreached (not fallen short 
of) the mean. ws with the subjunctive 
after verbs of striving does not seem to 
occur elsewhere in Plato: like its use in 
a pure final clause (of which there is only 
one example in Plato, viz. 7zm. g2 A) 
it is almost exclusively confined (among 
Attic writers) to Xenophon and the 
tragedians. See Weber’s tables in Good- 
win 4/7. p. 398, and cf. Gildersleeve in 
A, J. Ph. iW p. 419. 

22 Tod pev dpolov—rod St dvopolov. 
This generalisation of ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ 
into abstract notions, without regard to 
their relativity, is suggestive of (but does 
not of course presuppose) the Ideas of ra 
mpés tt which we meet with in Phaed. 


A. 
349 D 26 ovKotv KTA. A proviso 


which is made use of in 350 C (dA\G why 
—é€xdrepov elvat). 

28 6 8 pr éoucévar. 6 dé is simply 
‘the other’ (as is marked in A by a pause 
after dé), i.e. 6 uh Towodros: cf. 339 E (rots 
dé for rots dé dpxoudvors), 343 D 6 mer 
dikacos ard Twv towv mdéov eicpépe, 6 5 
é\arrov and IX 587 B. J. and C., with 
most of the editors, adopt the reading 
of Stephanus (6 dé uh uy éorxévac), which 
has the support of some inferior Mss; 
but the idiom is sufficiently well authenti- 
cated, and the collocation of the two 
negatives would be unpleasing. Iam glad 
to see that Tucker takes the same view. 

29 otomep toucev. Madvig’s oloorrep 
€éoxev is refuted by 350 C apmodoyoiuer 
@ ve (i.e. ofos @ ye) Guotos Exdrepos etn, 
Toovrov Kai éxdrepov elvar. Cf. also 
Arist. Pol. H~13. 13322 22. The con- 
struction was supported by Schneider 
from Phaed. 92 B, but 6 and not @ is 
now read there on the authority of the 
best Ms. 

GAAd +h péAAe (sc. elvac); A rare 
formula, occurring also in App. Min. 
377 D: cf. rl 6’ od méddNer; VIII 566 D, 
X 605 Cc. With the force of ré (‘ what 
else’) cf. dANG Té oles supra 332 C. 


4—2 
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30 Kiev, 6 Opactpaye: povaorkov Sé twa déyeus, Erepov | Sé dwovcoy; B 
a] ' , Rue as rie \ \ \ 
Eyoye. Llortepov dpovipov cai wotepov adpova; Tov pev wovotkov 
Sytrov ppovipov, tov S€ aduovacov adpova. 
/ > / “A Ae , 4 
hpovimor, ayabov, a dé appova, kaxov; Nai. 


n / 
Ovxody Kat amep 
Ti d€ fatpixov; ody 
cf cf a xX 9S / = ” \ } a 
ovtws; Ottws. Aoxket av ovv Tis Tol, ® aplaTe, movaLKOS avnp 

UY / a a 
35 dpuoTTouevos Avpav Gere povotkod avdpds év TH émiTawe 
\ te 8 a a a a > a / 4 ’ 
Kal avéges TOV yopdav TreEeoventety 7 akLovbvy Téov EXE 5 Ov« 
Ewouye. "Avayen, Edy. Ti. dé larpucos’s | év 850 
7? c6won 7) Twocer eOédew av TL iaTpiKoD TAEOVEKTELY 1 avdpos 


 wpadypatos; Ov syra. 


/ 
Ti dé; apovcou; 
M7) iatpixod dé; Nai. Ilepi maens 
4 : a? 
5é dpa émiotypns Te Kal avericTnmocvrys, el TiS cot SoKEl ETLTTH- 
‘¢ ae ’ * 1f/ e a DS ” od ” ; > / 

5 Mov OoTicodY TEiw av VEEL aipeicOat ) boa ANOS ETrLOTHMOY 
}) TpaTtew 1 N€éyEeLV, KAL OV TAVTA TO Opoaiw EaUT@ eis THY aUTHV 
Tpackw. Ti 6é 
Sa , ye / \ > / Ul | + 
0 AVETLOTH MMV; OVYL OMmolws Mev ETTLETHMOVOS TAEOVEKTHC ELEY | ay, B 
e 
omotws O€ aveTrictHmovos; “lows. 


"AXN’ tows, Eby, avayxn TodTo ye oUTwS Exe. 


c 

O dé émictipav codes; Pn. 
e ” > , \ “4X a ‘ 
O dpa ayaos te kal copds Tov per 
¢ a > > , a a NP PAS / \ ee / 
Omotou ovK eOEeAnoEL TAEOVEKTELY, TOU Sé avomoiov TE Kal évavTiou. 


10°O 6€ codds ayabos; Pnyyi. 


"Eouxev, Edn. 


c \ , ‘om \ na ¢ , ea 
O 6€ KaKxos Te Kai apabys Tov TE Omoiov Kal TOU 


— 





30 povotkov Sé twa KTA. Here begin 
the usual Socratic illustrations from the 
arts, with the concomitant identification 
of virtue and knowledge (6 6€ codds 
ayabés; Pyul 350 B). 

S349 34 Soxet dv otv—atoty mréov 
éxewv. Socrates ignores the proverb xal 
kepameds Kepamel xoTrée Kai dodds dad. 
Strictly speaking, however, it is not gua 
Kepauevs, but gua moneymaker (or the 
like) that the xepaueds xoréer. J. and C. 
cite an admirable parallel from Shake- 
speare (Aing John Iv 2) ‘* When work- 
men strive to do better than well, They 
do confound their skill in covetousness.” 
The words 7} déodv mdéov éxew have a 
suspicious look, and are rejected by 
Heller (47. /ahré. 1875 p. 171) and others, 
but such duplicate expressions are common 
in Plato, and as the illustration from the 
harp introduces a new and important 
stage in the argument, Plato may have 
wished to remind us that after all w\eo- 
vextew is Only the rAéov éxayv with which 
we started (349 B). It should be noted, 
too, that déoiy is a little more than 
é0édewv. 


350A 1 & TH Hwdq W Toe refers 
of course to the patient’s diet. Plato 
carefully writes m\eovextety here in pre- 
ference to mdéov xe. The ‘ overreach- 
ing’ in such a case might well consist in 
giving the patient less. 

 wpdtrav 1 Aéyev. The idea 
of m\eovextety in speaking has not been 
introduced before, nor is it made use of 
in the sequel. We must regard the ad- 
dition of 7 Aéyew as merely a rhetorical 
device to increase the emphasis: see on 
333 D and 351 A. 

7 tl 8 6 dvermortrpev; KTA. Pro- 
clus’ commentary on these words is inte- 
resting, though he probably reads more 
into them than Plato intended here: kai 
ddws TO pev dyad 7d Kady qvavriwras 
povor, T@ 6é KaKD kai 7d Kador (leg. kaxov) 
kal Td ayabdv* dvaiperiKov oby éott Tob 
ayabob cal rod mpds a’Td évayriov KaKod 
(tz Alc. I p. 323 ed. Creuzer). The 
identifications in 6 6é émirnuwv codéds 
and 6 6€ godds ayabés below have been 
allowed before in the special cases of the 
Movotxds and the darpixds (349 E). 


‘hx 
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évaytiov. Paiverar. Ovxodv, 6 @pacipaye, iv § yd, 6 ddiKx0s 
Huiv TOU avomoiov Te Kai Guolov TAEovEKTEL; H) OVY OUTWS EdeEYES; 
C*Eyaye, én. “O 5é ye Sixatos Tod pév dpotov ov | rrEovEKTHCEL, 
Tod dé avopotov; Nai. “Eowxev dpa, qv & eyo, 0 ev Sixacos TO 
Kuvdvvever. 
"AAG pv @poroyodpmer, & ye Guowos Exatepos ein, ToLovTOY Kal 
éxadtepov eivat. “OQporoyodmev yap. 


coh Kai ayale, 6 Sé adiKos TH KaKw Kal apabe?. 


‘O \ bY / C4 
fev apa Sixatos niv 
b] / xX > , 

avaTrépavtat oy ayalos Te Kai codes, o Sé AdiKos awabHs Te Kal 


KQKOS. 


XXII. ‘O dé Opacipayos aporoynoe wev Tavta TadTa, ovx 


D as éy@ viv padiws rNéyo, arn ! EXxdpuevos Kal poyis, weTA iSpaTos 


2] a 4 d \ / 7 
QUMaAGCTOV OGOU, ATE KAL Gépous OVTOS. 


/ \ 5 b , 
ToOTe Kal eloov &ya, 





350c 20 dvaréhavtra. Stallbaum 
naively reminds us that avarépayrac is 
often used of a conclusion which “ praeter 
exspectationem emergit et elucet.” The 
pervading fallacy in the discussion is akin 
to the a dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter. Thus ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ are 
‘used absolutely, and each of them is 
equated with itself. The wise man is 
held to be good, because one is good in 
that in which one is wise (this might how- 
ever be justified on the ‘‘stricter mode of 
reasoning”). Finally, the just man is 
inferred to be wise and good, on the 
principle that one is what one resembles: 
but whether the resemblance be in essence 
or in accident, we are not told. The 
argument should be regarded as a dia- 
lectical sour de force,—pidovixov paddov 
H di\ddnOes. The reasoning in the next 
section of the argument strikes a deeper 
note. 

350 c—852 D Socrates now attacks 
the second assertion made by Thrasy- 
machus in 349 A, viz. that Injustice ts 
strong. Fustice (he argues) ts stronger 
than Injustice, both because it zs (as we 
have seen) virtue and wisdom, and be- 
cause in its effects it ts the antithesis of 
Injustice, which infuses hatred and se- 
dition, both into aggregates of individuals, 
and into the individual himself. In- 
justice weakens by preventing community 
of action; it makes men collectively and 
individually hateful to themselves and to 
the just, among whom are the gods. When 
Injustice seems to be strong, it ts in virtue 
of some latent Fustice which it still re- 
tains. 

350 c ff.. The argument’ in this 


- 


5 


section has a deeper ethical import than 


any which has preceded, and foreshadows 
some of the central doctrines of the 
Republic. See notes on 351 D, E, and 
(for the importance of the whole discus- 
sion in the general history of philosophy) 
Bosanquet’s Companion, p. 63, where it is 
justly observed that the argument ‘‘marks 
an era in philosophy. It is a first reading 
of the central facts of society, morality, and 
nature. In social analysis it founds the 
idea of organization and division of la- 
bour....In morality it gives the concep- 


- tion of a distinctively human life which is 


the content or positive end of the dis- 
tinctively human will. And for natural 
knowledge it suggests the connection be- 
tween function and definition, and con- 
sequently between purpose and reality, 
which is profoundly developed in the 
sixth and seventh books. ‘These concep- 
tions become corner-stones of Aristotle’s 
Philosophy, and still, when seen in their 
connection, form the very core of the 
best thought.” 

22 6 8 Opacipaxos xrdA. ‘Now 
Thrasymachus’ etc. 6é is not “flat” 
(Tucker), but at least as good as 6%, and 
much better supported by the Mss. 

ovx os éyd viv padiws A€yw. “ Ex- 
pectabam certe: odx ws éyw viv Aéyw 
padiws,” says Herwerden; but the ante- 
cedent in Greek is idiomatically attracted 
into the relative clause (Kiihner Gr. 
Gramm. U p. 922). Translate ‘not in 
the easy way in which I now repeat 
them.’ 

350 D 24 Gre Kal Qépovs dvTos. 
The action is probably laid in Hecatom- 
baeon (roughly our July): see Zrtrod. § 3. 
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émrevon S€é obv S10- 
, \ U bd : 
poroynodpeba tTHv Sixavocvvny apetny eivar Kat codiav, THv 8é 


25 mpotepov dé ovTw, Opacipayor EpvOpidvTa. 


> / / \ > / S z 3 > > / fo. \ e lal 

aétxiay Kakiay Te Kai apabiav, Kiev, Hv 8 eye, TovTO méev piv 
e/ / Q 4 be }? \ > \ 3 \ bd / Xx > 

ovTw KeicOw, Epapev Sé 87 Kali ioyupor eivat Thy advKiav: 4 ov 
/ Ss / / » \ a 

Héuvynoat, w@ Opacvpaye; Méuvnuat, Epn* arr Epouye ode & viv 

’ / a 

NEeyELS ApeTKEL, KaL EYW TEpl aUT@V Aéyerv. Ef ovY Aéyoum, |! dE 
io <4 Ps lal »” / xX 9S »” 3 lal if , 

ot0 OTL Onunyopety av pe Hains: 7 odv éa pe eitreiv boa BovrAomat, 


” > ‘ > al > / > \ bé a . al \ n 
n, €l Bovret EpwTar, EPWTA* EYM OF TOL, WOTTEP TALS YpavatY Tals 


30 


\ ’ a na. ‘ v 

Tovs uvOous Aeyovoats, elev EpO Kai KaTAVEVTOMAL Kai avavevoopmat. 
a 3 >] , a , j 

Mydauas, nv & éy@, mapa ye THY cavTod Sogay. “Qote cor, bn, 
» ENR 4 > / > 2A / : , , 7 , 

35 apéoxewv, érrevdnmep ovK eas Eye. KaiTot TL AdXO Bovre; 
> \ \ / Ss , / > , fal 

Ovdev pa Aia, nv & eye, adr elrep TovTO Toinoets, Toler ey@ 


4% , 5) , / r n / b] 7 @ »” vA \y 
dé Epwtnow. “Epwta 67. Todto toivuy épwta, d7ep aptt, wa Kal 
éEjs SiacKxewapucba | Tov NOyor, Orotoy TL TUyyaves Ov Sixacoctvn 351 
mpos adikiav. €déyOn yap Tov, 6tt Kai Svvatw@repov Kai ioxupo- 
v > / 4 a A , »” » , \ 
Tepov eln addixia Sixavocvvns* vov Sé x’, pny, eitrep copia Te Kal 


, ’ / “ 
apeTn eat Sixavocvyn, padias, cima, pavncetar Kal ioyupoTepov 


uw 


adiucias, emTednmep éeotiv duabia 1%) adixias ovdels av étt TOTO 
> / > > ” of e n 4 , by t 
ayvonoeev. adX ov TL OUTwS aTADS, © Opacipaye, eywye 


ériOupe, Gra THOSE TH oKéeYracba: TOAW hains av AdiKOV eivat 


3. pny g et fortasse A!: én A*IIZ. 





Bekker (following the punctuation of A) 
takes rére with évros, but mporepoy dé 
ow shews that it belongs to xai edov. 

Tote kal is simply ‘then too’; I 
cannot see anything ‘‘mock-heroic” in 
the expression, as J. and C. do. 

30 él obv A€youn KTA. ef 8 ody is 
read by Ast: ‘‘sed sufficit externum, ut 
ita dicam, vinculum ofy (Schneider).” 
Snunyopew and elmeiv doa Bovhouae are 
the opposites of diadéyeoPar and Bpaxv- 
Novia (Prot. 336 B, 335 A)- 

S5O0E 32 wormep tais ypavol. Cf. 
Gorg. 527A Taxa & oby Taira mids co 
doxel AéyerOar, Womep ypads, Kal Kara- 
dpoveits aitav: Pol. 268 E d\d\a O7 TH 
pv0w pov mavu mpocexe TOV vou, KaOdITep 
oi maides. mais for rats was read before 
Ast on the authority of one Ms; but tais 
is quite satisfactory. 

37. Omepdptr.. The words payer dé 
5h Kal loxupov civac rh décxiay’ 7 ov 
pépvnoar; (350 D), which are referred to 
in dpi, involve the general question of 
the relation between justice and injustice; 


whence we have omotév te ruyxdve dv 
dixaoovvn mpds adixiay. dmotov depends 
on €pwrd, not on dAdyor. 

S51 A 2 eéxOn ydp tov: 344 C, 
348E. It has nowhere been expressly 
said that Injustice is d6uvarwtepoy than 
Justice, but cal duvarwrepoy is added for 
emphasis (see on 7 Aéyewv in 350A); and 
indeed according to the theory of Thra- 
symachus dvvaus (power in a general 
sense) rests solely on icxvs (physical 
strength). dvvayus and loxvs are clearly 
distinguished in Prot. 351 A. 

6 amas. The Platonic use of awdodv 
has been investigated by Bonitz in Hermes 
II (1867) pp. 307 ff. Its antitheses are 
durdovv, Siddopov, civOerov, meweypevor, 
motkiiov, and the like, and it denotes that 
which is uniform, or single and simple, 
or true without any difference or qualifi- 
cations. dm\ws ofrws means merely ‘in 
this simple or general way’ (‘im Allge- 
meinen” Schneider): a more elaborate 
and profounder proof (thinks Socrates) is 
necessary. , 
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B «ai | a\Xas odes emixerpely SovrA0da Oat adixws Kal Katadedov- 
ABoOat, TorARAS 8 Kal a caury exyew Chmapiiiny las yap 
ovK; Edn’ Kal TODTO ye 1) apidra’ PancaRe moujoes kal TeX\ewTaTa 
ovoa addixos. Mavéava, epny" STL GOS OUTOS HY O Aoyos. aha 
TOOE meph avTOU oKOTO’ Torepoy a) kpelrreop ryeryvomern TONS 
TOAcwsS avev Sixacoovyns THy Sdvapww TadTnv e€eL, } avayKn adth 
\ Uy ? , 4 . 
C pera dexacoovrns; Ki pev, pn, os od dpte! adreyes Eyer, 4 Suxaco- 
, / \ PS t ‘ > 8 e > ee L%. 28 ~ 
gun copia, meta dixatocvyns: ef & ws eyo édeyor, peTa adtkias. 
/ + ‘3 > > / > , ¢/ 

Tlavy ayapa, jv 8 éyo, & Opacipaye, btu ode éerwevers pdvov 
\ v3 f > \ \ > / / Lal \ 4 »” 
Kai avavevels, aAdNa Kal aToKpives Tavu Kadds.. Lol yap» én, 

yapiCouar. ‘ 
3 \ a 
XXIII. Ev ye ov roid: adda 8) Kai Ode pou yapicar Kal 
/ ° x / , 
héye Soxets av 4 Tow 7) oTpaToTedov 7) AnoTAas 7 KrEéTAS 4) 
” x ra) ic a > / + > / lal ” 
Garo TL €Ovos, Oca Kownh emi TL EpyeTat adixws, Tpa~ar av Ti 


15 


20 


rd a t b a > 
D dvvacOat, et addicotev ddAnAovs; | OU Shra, 7 8 bs. Ti & ef ph 
ad.xotev; ov padrXov; Ilavu ye. LXtTdacevs yap wov, © Opacipaye, 
vA >’ / \ / \ U > 9 / / ¢ \ 
N Yé Adikia Kai pion Kal payas év addjrows Tapéyer, 7 5é SiKaro- 
gvvn omovotay Kai diriav: 4 yap; "Eoto, 4 8 Os, wa cou py 
14. % A®II: fortasse ef 7 Al. 


Ita II et corr. in mg. A?: col yap pn xaplifouas eb yé co roy Al. 


Ig. 





3518 8 kal KaradeSoviaobat is re- Rev. X p. 111. It so happens that 7 is 


jected by Cobet, but successfully defended 
by Heller (77. Fahkrb. 1875 p. 172). 
There is in reality no pleonasm : we have 
first an attempt (écyxepeiv), then a suc- 
cessful attempt (xaradedoviwoGar), then 
the results of success (7oAXas dé cal bd’ 
éauTy éxerv dovitwoapuévnv). A power- 
ful city like Athens might, and often did, 
display her energy in al] three directions 
simultaneously. For the collocation of 
SovrAovcGac and xaradovAoveba (middle) 
Heller compares infra 1X 589 D, E and 
Menex. 240 A. 

10 %adplory. Thrasymachus refuses 
to withdraw from the position that ddcxia 
is dper}, in spite of Socrates’ refutation. 
This is why Socrates says wav@avw KrX. 
‘I understand: (you say so) because this 
was your theory.’ 6re is not ‘that’: see 
above on 332 A. Richter suggested xpa- 
tiatn for apisrn on account of Kpeirrwr 
just below; but xpeirrwy is said not by 
Thrasymachus, but by Socrates. 

14 ei—éxe. After ever, ef is inserted 
by Stallbaum, following a suggestion of 
Baiter’s. Cf. also J. B. Mayor in Cv. 


written in A over an erasure large enough 
to have contained e/ 7, but there is no trace 
of ef, and mere erasures in A are seldom 
useful in determining the text. For 7 
Richter suggests 7, which would however 
give a wrong meaning. Tucker also 
offers a variety of conjectures, but the 
text is perfectly sound: cf. Il 359 B md- 
hor’ av alcboiweOa, ei Towvde romjoame 


TH Savoia: Sévres (i.e. ef doves) eEovoiar. 


—eir’ emaxohovO jo arper KTX. and IX 589 D 
elrep Towovde Te yiryverar, NauBavwy (i.e. ef 
Nau Bavwv)—Karadovhovrat. 

351c 20 Ayoras KA. Cf. (with 
Ast) Isocrates Panath. 226 ovdeis av av- 
rovs (rovs Lwapridras) did ye Thy duovoray 
dtxaiws émawéoeev, ovdéevy paddov 7 Tovds 
KatamovTicTas kal AynoTas kal Tovs epi 
Tas d\Xas dduklas dvras* Kal yap éxeivor 
aplow avrots duovoobyTes Tos d\Xous atrod- 
Mvovew. There must be some honour 
even among thieves. 

351D 25 dpdvorav kal didlay. The 
conception of d:casoodvn which meets us 
in Book IV 433 A—434 E is dimly out- 
lined here. 


30 Ilavu ye. 
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Suadépwpar. "AAN ed ye ov Tomy, © dpiate. TOde Sé poe Aéye?: 


s 2 nr »” bl] / a b a ef x 7. A b] ‘ ? 
apa@ €l TOVTO epyov advkias, MltoosS EMTTOLELV O7TOU ay €V?), OU KQt €V 


érevOépors Te Kai Sovrois eyyuyvouévn piceiv Troimoes aAAHAOUS 


5 a ‘ b] 
Kat otacidgew Kal aduvdtous eivar ow | wet aXdAn@V TpaTTEW; EB 


/ , ny ’ A ; , ‘ ’ , \ , 
Ti 5€; adv év dvotyv éyyévntat, ov Sioicovtar Kal pion- 


govow Kal éyOpol Ecovtat addAnXots TE Kal Tois Sixaioss ; "Eoovrat, 


ébn. "Kav 6€ 89, & Oavydore, ev evi éyyévnrar adixia, u@v pr) 


aTove THY avTHs Svvaguv, 7 ovdev HATTov eer; Myndév Hrrov 


> / 4 
EXETW, EDN. 


Ovxodv todvde Tia haivetar Eyovca Thy Svvapwy, 


7 @ XK 3 / »” / \ y / ” / 
35 Olav, @ AY EYYEVNTAL, ELTE TOAEL TLVL ELTE EVEL ELTE oTpPATOTEOw 


} 
/ 
: 


y BA e a A \ > / pe r , 
elite AAAW OTMODY, TPATOV péev AdvVaToV | avTO ToLeivy MpaTTeww 352 


pe? avtod dia TO otactafew Kal diapéper@Oar, err 8 ex Opov eivac 


a a > / \ a 
€AUT@ TE Kal TH Evavtim Tavtl kai To Sixaiw; ovyY ovTaS; 


Ilavu ye. 


la n / 
Kai év évi 8%, otpat, évotdca taita Travta Tomeet, 
7 / a ’ ; 
5 atep TépuKev EpydfecOar> mpa@Tov péev advvatov avTov TpaTTELW 


Tomoe atacialovta Kal ovyY Om“ovoodyTa avToy éavTe@, ererTa 


2y Op L €auvT@ Kat Tols Suxaiowss H yap; Nai. 
éyOpov Kai éavTe is Suxaiouss 4 yap; Nai. 

e : = 
y elciv, @ ire, Kai of Oeoi; “Eotav, | &dbj7. 


26. dvadépwua IL: diadépwue A. 
1. moeitvy IL: moet A. 


Aixaior 8é 
Kai Oeots apaB 
33. 7rrov II et in mg. A?: om. Al 





27 & édevBépors KTA.: ‘ whether it 
makes its appearance among freemen or 
among slaves.’ Plato wishes to empha- 
size the universality of the rule, and that 
is why he specifies the two classes into 
which society is divided.. Cf. Gorg. 514 D, 
515 A. Itis less natural and easy to con- 
strue (with Tucker) ‘in a society where 
there are both freemen and slaves.’ 

S51 Ee 31 GAAAots TE Kal Tots b- 
Kalots. So in 349 C above it is said that 
the unjust try to overreach both one an- 
other and the just. 

32 é&vévixtad. The results of Book Iv 
are foreshadowed more clearly in what 
follows. The notion that justice present 
in the individual keeps the individual at 
peace with himself is more fully developed 
in 441 D, and implicitly assumes a psycho- 
logical theory like that in Book Iv, where 
soul is. shewn to have ‘ parts’ (435 C ff.). 
Further, in Book Iv, Plato first describes 
justice in the State, and afterwards justice 
in the individual, using the larger aggre- 
gate to assist him to find it in the smaller. 
The same method is observed here in the 
description of injustice, and afterwards in 
Books vIII and IX, where the varieties 


of dédixia in states and individuals are 
described. The present passage (351 A 
—352 A), in fact, contains the unde- 
veloped germ of the whole method and 
doctrine of the Republic (with the excep- 
tion of Books v—vi1). Cf. Hirmer Z7eést. 
u. Kompos. d. Pl. Pol. p. 608. . 

pov py (a strengthened am) occurs 
only twice in the Repudlic, here and 
in VI 505 Cc. In the later dialogues 
Gv is especially frequent (Frederking in 
Fl. Jahrb. 1882 p. 539). A classified list 
of examples is given by Kugler de fart. 
Tot etusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu p. 40. 

35 olav—-trovetv. See cr. wm. moved 
would involve (as even Schneider admits) 
‘*durissimum et haud scio an vitiosum 
anacoluthon.” Cf. olfoc ph déicety in 
334 D. ‘Tucker proposes to eject olay 
and retain zoce?, but the reading of II is 
preferable in every way. For the error 
see /ntrod. § 5. 

352 A 3 avril: i.e. whether just 
or unjust: cf. 351 E éx@pol écovras (viz. oi 
&dixot) GAAHAOLs Te Kal Tots Sixaiors. * 

8 torwv. On the form see /utrod. 


§ 5. 
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Ex9pos éotat 6 AdLKOS, w Sparinare, 6 5€ Sixaios piros. Rewxad 
TOD Adyou, hn, appar: ov yap eyarye ool evayt beopas, iva i) 
totade améxOwpar. “1A. 8%, hv 8 eyo, kal TA RovTA pow THs 
eoTidcews aTOTANpwWoOoY aToKpLVopevos HoTrEp Kal VOV. OTL per 
yap «ai codwtepor Kal apeivovs kal Svvatdrepor mpatrew oi 
Sixavoe paivovrar, oi dé ddix01 ovdév mpatrew pet addjrwv ool 


C te, ddr 677 Kal ods | paper eppapevens TOTOTE TL MET ANAHAOY 


sora npas as adicous 6 OVTaS, TOUTO OV TravTaTracw adrnbés A€yomer* 
ov yap - av amelxorto adXAnrAwv woiby dvres “dixor, GAXd SHrov 
OTe Evy TLS avTois Sixavocvvn, i) avTovds érroies MHTOL Kal AXAHAOUS 
\ >4? bs e/ a , ¢ e 
ye Kat eb ods joav aya adixeiv, d’ Hv erpakay & &rpakay, 
/ < de ; ee \ 15 18 / e t @ ” > \ va 
@punTay O€ ETL TA ALKA AdLKia HuLmoYOnpo. dvTeEs, érrel of rye 
rd J \ f 18 / ooh \ / > 4 
TALTOVHPOL KAL TEAEWS AOLKOL TEAEWS ELOY Kai TPATTELY AdvVAaTOL* 
lal | \ = A cf 4 ‘ed , ? 9 > e \ \ 
TavuTa ' wey ovy oTL ovTwas Exel, pavlavw, aAX OVX @S ad TO 


15. 6% Kal ods A®z: 


Otxaiovs Al: 


kal ods IIg. 





352 B 11 td Aowrd KTK.: viz. the 
discussion which begins i in D below. 

12 8t piv yap xtA. The. whole 
sentence is summed up in taira pév ody 
ért orws Exe (352 D) and placed in this 
recapitulated form under the government 
of pav@dyw. The introduction of the 
antithesis (4A\a 5% xrX.) to of dé AdiKxor 
ovdévy mpdtrev per adAHAwY olol Te, 
and of the explanations required by 
that antithesis, complicates the sentence, 
without, however, rendering it obscure. 
For similar anacolutha with 67 see 
V 465 A, VI 493 D zz. and cf. Engelhardt 
Anac. Plat. Spec. 111 pp. 38, 40. The 
whole sentence forms a kind of transition 
to ‘the rest of the feast” by summing 
up what has been so far proved; viz. 
that Justice is wisdom and virtue (kal 
goperepo kal duelvouvs), and more capable 
of action than Injustice (dvvarwrepa 
mwparrev); even the difficulty raised in 


Ga dh—advvaro is not new, having 


been briefly explained in 351 c. Lieb- 
hold’s ére for 87 is an unhappy suggestion ; 
nor should 67: be rendered ‘ quoniam,’ as 
Hartman proposes. 

352c 18 pajro—ye: a strong nega- 
tive somewhat rarely used by Plato: cf. 
Phil. 67 A and infra 111 388 B, c. See 
Kugler 3 part. ra eiusgue comp. ap. Pl. 
use Pi: 

352 — Cc The argument here 


reverts to 347 E, and the rest of the book 
offers a direct refutation of the view that 
Injustice ts more advantageous than 
Justice, in other words, that the life of 
the unjust man ts better than that of the 
just. Anindirect refutation, says Socrates, 
is afforded by the recent discussion (from 
348 B fo 352 D); the direct is as follows. 
Everything has tts peculiar work or pro- 
duct (€pyov)—that, namely, which tt alone 
produces, or which tt produces better than 
aught else. Everything moreover has tts 
own peculiar excellence, without which it 
will not do its work well. Now the work 
of soul ts to deliberate, to rule, to live: its 
excellence is Justice. Therefore the just 
soul will live well, and to live well is to 
be blest and happy. And as this ts more 
advantageous than to be miserable, In- 
justice can never be more advantageous 
than Justice. In conclusion, Socrates 
sums up regretfully : until we know what 
Justice is, we are not likely to discover 
whether it is a virtue or a vice, and 
whether its possessor is happy or un- 
happy 


has its own peculiar function, which it 
can perform better than anything else, | 
afterwards becomes one of the cardinal | 
principles of the Ideal State (11 369 E ff.); 


352 Dff. The view that everee |) 


and the statement that everything has an } 
excellence or virtue of its own is reaffirmed | 


ns. OF 
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lal 3.7 > \ A lal e / lal »O/ 
Tp@tov €TiWeco. et 5€ Kal amewvoy Low ot Sixator TOV adiKwV 
\ PEN / / > A \a , , / 

Kal evdalmoverTeEpol ELow, OTEP TO VaTEpov TpovOéueba cKéWacFat, 
/ 7 an i 4 lal 
oKeTTEov. alvovtar pev ovv Kal viv, Bs yé por Soxel, €E Ov 
, , , sy Las 
evpnxapev* Ouws & ere Bédtiov oKeTTéov. ov yap Tepl Tod 
> , ¢ , > \ \ mit v t \ a 
“ETLTUXOVTOS O ROYOs, GAAA TEpl TOU OVTWa TpoTaV ypHn CHV. 
, i a 5] , o / 
Lxorve 8, bn. kowd, Hv & eyo. Kai pou réye: Sone? Ti cor 


[352D. 


3 3 : a f \ 9 ‘ 
eivat immou épyov; | *Euorye. “Ap ody todto av Oeins cal irmou B 


\ rr e a ” a RK x 7 > / a“ A + . 
Kai addov oTovody Epyov, 0 av i) move exelve ToLn Tis 7) Aplota; 
Ov pavOava, épn. “AXA de+ Ec btw av adrAXAQW idols 7 

a Qn r s , { lal 
opOarmois; Ov dfta. Ti dé; axovoats aXXo 7} @oiv; Ovdapds. 
Ovxody Sixaiws av tadta TovTwy daiwev Epya eivac; Wavu ye. 
Ti d€; | wayaipa dv aputédov KXjua arrotéwos Kai opiry Kal 
Gdros Tordois; Ilds yap ov; “AAN ovdevi x av, olpac, odTw 


KaOs, @S Sperdve THO ert ToUTO épyacbévTt. “AdnOA. “Ap odv 


> nr / »¥- / . / \ = 
ov TovTO TovTov épyov Oncopev; Onoopev pev ovr. 
XXIV. Nov 69, otuat, duewov av padois 6 apts HpwTor, 


U > ’ a c , ¥ ” ae x , Xx 
muv0avomevos €l OU TOUTO EXAGDTOU ELH EPyOV, O AV  fOVOV TL 7. 


Kadota TOV G\rAwWY atepyatnta. "AAN’, &by, wavOavw Te Kai 
po Soxel TodTO ExdaTou | Tpaypatos Epyov civar. Kiev, jv 3 eyw* 
ovKovv Kal apeTn Soxei cor Eivar ExdoT@, OTE Kal Epyov TL 
opbarpav, paper, 


26. 6 én Eg: dé 
av v cum Stobaeo 


/ ” V > aes \ : ae , 
TTPOOTETAKTAL 5 L@ LEV dé €7Tl TA AvuTa TAaNXtv. 


25. ws ye wo (sic) Il: @oré wor Al: ws y éuol corr. A®. 
vt All, 33- gaiuey Stephanus: dayev codd. I. 
(Flor. 9. 63): om. AIIZg. 





av patuev ’’—a harsh and unnatural view. 
We may either drop & and keep gaye, 
as (with one of Stobaeus’ Mss For. g. 63) 
I formerly did: or change Papév to paiper. 
The latter solution is/easier and better. 
Similarly in gatwev below (353 D) the ¢ is 


in Book X, where we are also told that | 
everything has its own peculiar vice, that 
of soul being décxia (608 FE ff.). 

27 Svtiwa tpétov xpy tyv. A remi- 
niscence of the r@s Bwwréov of Socrates: 
cf. 344 E. 


352 Er 30 8 dv—dptota. The poli- 
tical applications of this principle are 
developed from II 369 E onwards: cf. IV 
433 A ff. 

32 akovoais KTA. The rapid succes- 
sion of questions makes it possible to 
dispense with dy in the second: cf. 
II 382 E. 

33 aipev. See cr. x. 
retained, av will belong to eta: (cf. vI 
493 C), but it is inappropriate here to 
make eivac future or hypothetical. 
Schneider, while retaining gayév, refers 
dv to dixaiws, ‘ut sensus sit: odKxoidvy, ef 
Tatra TovTwy gauev Epya eivat, dixaiws 


If papév is/ 


due to A*. See also Jntrod. § 5. 

353A 1 dorépois—see cv. 7.—can 
hardly, I think, dispense with the particle 
dy. It should be noted that the illustra- 
tions are of two kinds—the first to 
illustrate 7 pdvw éxelvw, the second to 
illustrate dpuota; after each division the 
conclusion is stated, in the second case 
more diffidently (dp ofv ot—O@ycouer), 
perhaps because it is less obvious. 

6 povoyv tt. Cornarius unhappily 
suggested tis for 7¢ and Stephanus pdve 
tis for wédvoy te (cf. 352 E). mévov Te is 
of course the subject to dwepydafnrac. 

3538 9 ovKoty—t TOL. 


B 


353 


as. 
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” ” ” S > A 

eotiv epyov; “Koti. “Ap ody Kai apety dd0arpav gor; Kal 
> / / / vw t 4 /, 
apetyn. Tt b€; @rav iv te épyov; Nai. 


Kai apery. 


Ovxodv Kal apety; 
, \ , ’ a 

Te 8€ ravtev RRP ce adrwv ; ovy otw; Oita. 

xe On* ap av Tote Supara TO aUTOY Epyov KANOS amepydaawro 


C BL) éxovra, Tv avuTav | oiKketay apetnv, GAN avtl THs dperijs 


D 


kakiav; Kal tras av; én: 
a. ¥ "H 3 Ss er 2A e333 / > ' - 
THS Ores. TLS, NV O EY@, AUTM@Y 1) ApEeTH* OV yap Tw TODTO 
et = sy ee ee > / a a SA Nee 
€P@TM, ANN El TH OLKELD eV APETH TO aUTAYV Epyov ed épyaceTat 


TuproTnta yap icws éyers avtl 


Evers. 
ral 9 4 4 n a a rn 
OvKoty Kai @Ta oTEpopeva THs avT@Y apeTHs KaKaS TO alTov 


Ta épyaloueva, Kaxia 5é xaxds. ‘AdnOés, ébn, TodTd ye 


” - | 
épyov atepydoetar; Ilavuy ye. Tidewev otv nal tarda TavTa 


els | TOv auvTov Rayoy ; it doxet. “IO. by, weta tadta Tobe 
okeyau' wWuyhs gor To epryov, 0 GdA@ THY: dvT@V ovd av évi 
mpakais ; oiov TO TOLOVOE* TO érrupedeia Bat Kal apxet Kat Bov- 


Never Oar Kal Ta ToLadtTa Tavta, éo8 6T@ AAXO 4) abuxn duKaiws 


24. 


mpdéars AIT: 


mpdéaco corr. A®, 





Men. 72 A ovx amopia eiweiv dperijs mépe 
Sriéotw. Kad’ éExdorny yap Tw mpdiewv 
Kat Tey Ack iv mpos éxacTov Epyov éxdoTw 
quwv h aperh €orw. woatTws dé—xal 7 
xaxia: also infra x 608 E with Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 11 5. 11067 15 ff. 

I2 vy: ‘is, as we saw,’ viz. at 352 E: 
cf. infra IV 441 D, VI 490 A, VII 522 A. 

14 atepydoawro. Heindorf (on Craz. 
424 E) would read dmepydcaro, and 
Baiter adopts his suggestion; but (as 
Stallbaum observes) the use of é6¢@adnoi 
just above may affect the construction. 
In the same way, perhaps, the occurrence 
of yuvaikes xal radX\a Onpia immediately 
before causes Plato to write dejoowro (the 
reading of A) rather than de%coro in 
Zim. 76. Of the other alleged cases of 
a plural verb after a neuter pe in 
Plato, some (e.g. Laws 634 E, 683 B) are 
not supported by the best Mss ; one—éé 
av Td Te dvouata Kal Ta pjyara. ouvti- 
Gevra (so AT) Crat. 424 E—is distribu- 
tive; some refer to living objects, e.g. 
Laws 638c (with which contrast xpivo. 
just before) and Zach. 180£; at least 
one (PAz/. 24 E) is perhaps corrupt. See 
also on Rep. 11 365 B. 

353c 16 TupdAdtyTaKTA. TUPddT7s 
is also said to be the disease or vice of 
the eyes in Ad. I 1268, a passage pro- 
bably imitated from this. In the stricter 
discussion of X 608 E it is not tupddrns 


but é@@aduia which is the vice to which 
the eyes are subject. 

17 0v¥ yap mw—épwr@ is ‘I do not, at 
this stage, enquire’; but the words do 
not, I think, contain an express promise 
that the subject will be afterwards re- 
sumed, Although the peculiar vice of 
the eyes is specified in Book x (l.c.), their 
virtue is not; and rodro refers to Hrs 
aitav haperyn. Cf. 347 En. 

353 D 23 Wrxis tori tT epyov: cf. 
tH 407 A and Arist. Zth. Nic. 1 6. 1097 
22—1098* 17, where this discussion is 
closely imitated. That it is the épyov of 
soul (and in particular of vois) to rule 
(dpxew, émipedetoGa, and the like), is 
continually asserted in Plato: see for ex- 
ample Phaedr. 246B raca ) Wux} TayTos 
ermmedetra ToD dWixou, Crat. 400 A, Phil. 
30C, Laws 896A. The same doctrine is 
made the ground of the subjection of 
body to soul which is inculcated in the 
Phaedo (80 A, 948), and in Az. 1 130A, 
Cf. also Isocrates epi avriddcews 180 dmo- 
Noyetrar per yap Thy diow huwr &x TE Tod 
gwpmaros cuyKkeicOa Kal THs Wuxfs’ avroiv 
dé rovrow obdels €crw Gattis ovK av Hhoeev 
NyeHovikwrépav mepuKévac riv Wuxnv 
kal mXelovos agiav* Tis wer yap épyov eva 
Bovretoacbac cal mepl rwv idiwy Kal 
wept Tv Kow@v, ToU 5é gwmaros brnpeT- 
cat Tots Ud THS WuXTs yuwoVEiow. 


_ 


5 
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dv avta arodoipev Kat paipev idia éxeivov eivar; Ovddevi adro. 
Ti & ad ro Chy 5 puxiis pycomev Epyov civar; Mddiora x’, én. 


«OvKodv Kai apernv paper TWa Yexiis eivat ; Paper. ' 


"Ap’ ow E 


Tore, @ Gparvpaxe, aux?) Ta avThs Epya ev aTEepyaceTat wisi a 


30 wévn THS oixelas aperhs, 7) advvatov; ’Advvaror. 


"Avaykn apa 


a - a 4 Ks 2 a Lol \ ? a , 
KaKh Wuy KaKos apyew Kai érieretcOa, TH Sé ayaOH TavTa 


" fal 9S / , U 
TavTa ev TpatTew.  AvayKn. 


lol ] ‘ 
Ov«xodv apetnv ye CUVEX pH Tape 


Vexiis elvat Suxavocvvny, Kaxiav Sé adcKiap ; Zuvexoprjeapey yap. 


‘H pev dpa Sicaia yuyn Kat o dixatos avnip ed Bibcetat, KaKOS 


¢ 9S lal ! U \ > U ¢ \ \ ? ‘ 

6 ye ed Cav parapets tr wae evdaipwr, 0 6€ 2) TavayTia. 
yap ov; “O pev Sixatos dpa scheticinto Pe 0 & adiKos aOAL0s. 
"AAXa pv AOALOv ve elvat ov AvoLTENEL, edSaipova dé. 


En. 


Paivetar, pn, Kata Tov cov Aoyov. | AXA py 354 


Ila@s 
"Eoror, 


5 [lds yap ob; Ovdéror dpa, 6 paxapte Opactpaye, AvatTEEoTEpoV 


’ -- , 
abikia dixatoovrns. 
év tois Bevdcdeiors. 


26> gaiuev AIL: dayév Al. 


Tadra 8) cou, bn, © Loxpates, eictiacOw 

rN a 5 aie is ou op > / ’ , 

T7r0 cod ye, Hv & eyo, 6 Opacvpaye, eretdy 
. NS 


éxelyns AIlg'. 


éxelvov =g": 





26 éxelvov. The reading éxelvns—see 
cr. m.—can only be defended by sup- 
posing that Plato was guilty of a strange 
confusion, unless we make a pause at 
&\A\w, and take # as ‘or,’ not ‘than’; but 
%# after &\\@ would certainly here be 
understood as ‘than,’ and an alternative 
question should be less ambiguously ex- 
pressed. After Yvxq the corruption to 
éxelyys was natural enough. Madvig 
would eject the word. | 

27 TOLHV is kar’ éfox7Hy the Epyov of Yuxy 
in Plato: cf. Crat. 399 D,E Tobro dpa (sc. 
Yuxn), 6 drav Tapi T@ TWUATL, alridv €oTe TOU 
Ch ave, Tip TOU av amvety OUvayuv mapéxov 
kal dvayvxov, dip.a. dé éxXelrovtros Tov 
dvayixovros TO oGua amddduTal Te Kal 
rerevTa’ dev 5H wor Soxovow abrd Wuxhv 
kahéoa, and Phaed.105D. The influence 
of this idea makes itself felt in all the 
proofs of immortality in Plato, and not 
least in X 608 Eff. See zz. ad loc. 

S53E 32 cvvexwproapev KTA. The 
reference is to 350 C,D: cf. also 348C. 
In these passages Justice has been identi- 
fied with Virtue, but not expressly with 
virtue of soul. For this reason Hartman 
would eject Puxis. But as Plato has 
just been using apery ‘excellence’ in con- 
nexion with things other than soul (ears 
and eyes), it is important that he should 


now make it clear that in identifying / WY 


dixacociyn and apery, he meant soul’s 
aperj. Otherwise a soul may possess its 
apern without being just; in which case 
the conclusion which he is aiming at will 
not follow. 

354A 2 6 ye ed fav krA. The 
ambiguity (as it appears to us) of eb fH 
and e& mpdrrew is frequently used by 
Plato to suggest that the virtuous life is 
the happy one, e.g. Charm. 172 A, 173 D: 
see note on 3358. Aristotle says that 
Plato was the first to establish this identi- 
fication: see the third fragment of his 
elegies vv. 4—6 ed. Bergk és mévos 7 
mparos Ovntav karéderter évapya@s | olxelw 
Te Bly kal weOddorcr oywr | ws ayabds TE 
kai evdaluwv aua yiveror avnp. 

6 édoridc§. The metaphor occurs 
again in 352 B, V 458 A, IX 571 D. It is 
one of the formal links connecting the 
Timaeus with the Republic: see Tim. 17 A. 
Cf. Shakespeare Macbeth Act 1 Scene 4 
**In his commendations I am fed: Itisa 
banquet to me.’ 

7 BevdrBetors. See Jntrod. § 3. 

In td cov ye KTA. Plato seems to 
be making the amende honorable to Thra- 
symachus: cf. VI 498C, D wi dtd Bakhe— 
éue Kal Opacipaxov dpre pidovs yeyoveras, 
ovdé rp Tob EXOpods yeyovoras. 
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lal by 3 \ / A 
fot Tpaos eyevou Kai YareTTalvwy éeTavowW. ov pévTOL KAXDS YE 
id , > > ‘ ’ pe 

B ciotiapar, ds’ | gwavtov, adr’ ov dia cé+ GAN dorrep of Alyvou TOD 
ao f > / a 
adel Tapadepopevov atoyevovta: apratortes, mpiv Tod mpoTépou to 

/ > a \ / a" a 
HeTpiws aTroXavaal, Kal éyw por Sox@ o'Tw, Tply 6 TO TpaToOV 

n a \ ’ 
éoxoTrovpev evpeitv, TO Sikatov G6 Ti ToT éoTiv, adéwevos éxetvou 
e a \ / ‘ a , 
opunoar émi TO oKéYracGar Trepi avTod, cite Kakia éoTlv Kal 
5 , oY ’ » / © 2 Eee a of ; / 
apaia cite copia Kai apeTy, Kai Eutrecdvtos av BaTepov Aoyou, 
/ b] / al , 
OTe AvoLTEAETTEpOY 7 adiKia THS SiKaLoc’VNS, OVK aTETyXO"NY 15 
\ \ > ox a r6 a Fe Fil Si a ett | \ , 

C To wn ovK él TovTO éXOety am’ éexeivov, Wate pou! vUVl yéyover 
3% A / \ 2O7 pay. \ \ / \ 5 
éx Tov Stadoyou pndey eidévat omoTe yap TO Sixaiovy py oida 

nw , f io 
6 éoTwv, TXOAH eicouat elTE apETN Tis OTA TVyXaVEL ElTE Kal od, 





\ / One TN 5) > , > \ AY > / 
Kal TTOTEPOV O EX @V QUTO OUK evoal ov E€OTLY 1 eVoaipov. 
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3548 10 twapadepopévov. Casaubon’s 
conjecture mepipepouévov is neat, but in- 
appropriate, the reference being to the 
successive courses at a feast, which were 
not usually carried round among the 
Greeks. In Athen. IV 33 the carrying 
round of viands is mentioned as an Egyp- 
tian custom: rtpiry 3 éariv idéa delrvwv 
aiyumTiaky, Tpatefav wéev ov wapaTide- 
bévwv, mwdakwr 5€ repipepomévwv. 

It éy® pot Soxm KTA. Lys. 222 E 
déopat ody womep oi cool ev Tots SuKacTn- 
plows, Ta eipnuéva Gravra avareuTacacba, 

The tone of the concluding summary 
recalls the usual finish of the earlier and 

rofessedly negative Socratic dialogues, 
ike the Charmides (175 B—176 A). The 
only section of the dialogue which So- 
crates passes over in silence is the refuta- 
tion of the statement that Injustice is 
strong (350 D—352 C). The original 


question—the guzd szt of Justice—is a- 
bandoned at 347 E: the guale sit occupies 
the rest of the dialogue, and Socrates 
enquires first whether Justice is vicious 
and ignorant, or wise and good (347 E— 
350C), next whether it is strong or weak 
(350 D—352 C), and lastly whether it is 
more or less advantageous than Injustice 
(352 D—354 A). To speculate on the 
quale sit of a thing before determining its 
guid sit is condemned by Plato in AZen, 
71 Bb 6€ wy olda Ti€oti, THs ay drotéy ye 
tre eldelnv ; cf. zbzd. 86D and 100 B. The 
words with which the first book concludes 
lead us to expect that in the remaining 
books the problem will be discussed in 
proper logical order—the essence first, 
and afterwards the quality, of Justice. 
The expectation is duly fulfilled; and 
Book 1 is therefore in the full sense of the 
term a mpoolmov to the whole work. 
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I. 


I 327 a. mpocevgopevos te tH be@ Kal aya tiv éoptyv BovAdpevos 
Geacacbat Tiva Tpdrov ToLncoVTW, ate vdV TpwTOV ayovres. 

The question whether r7 6e¢ here and in 328 a is Bendis or Athena 
is not so simple as it appears. 

In favour of Athena it may be urged (1) that 7 @eos regularly means 
Athena in Attic literature (see for example Ar. £g. 656, 903 al., and 
Plato Zaws 806 B): (2) that in view of the relation between the 
Republic and the Zimaeus it is difficult to separate 77 Oe here from 
tv Geov and trys Geod in Zim. 21a and 268, where the goddess is 
certainly Athena, (3) that it is dramatically appropriate for an Athenian 
to dedicate his ideal city to the patron goddess of Athens. Plato’s 
perfect city would thus become in a certain sense a BaowArela rHs Geod. 

On the other hand, the goddess and the festival are mentioned 
so closely together that (if we have regard to the Repudlic by itself) we 
are scarcely justified in interpreting t7 6ed6 without reference to rHv 
éoptyv, and it is quite in harmony with Socrates’ principles that he 
should be among the first to pay his vows at the shrine of the new 
goddess as soon as the vopuos rodews received her. See Xen. Mem. 1 3. 
I, Iv 3. 16. It is therefore safer to accept the usual view that Plato is 
thinking of Bendis. 


II, 


ed > c , U > , ad 
I 333 e—334 4. ap ovyx 6 ratakas devoraros ev waxy «ITE TUKTLKH EiTE 
‘ ‘ » A ‘ 4 / > > > \ ’ A 
Twt Kal aAAy, odtos kal dvddgacba; avy ye. “Ap ovv Kai vorov ootes 
\ x: Ps e , ” 5 
Sevds pvdrdgacGar, Kal AaGetv ovtos Sewvoratos eumroujras; “Epovye doxel. 
> ‘ ‘ / c ae 4 > 4 9 \ ‘ ” if 
AANA pny otpatorédov ye 6 airos PiAa€ dyads, oorep kai Ta TOV TOAEULOV 
/ ‘ , ‘ \ ” , , 9 ” 
KrAéar kai BovAetipata Kai Tas adAas mpages. Tlavy ye. “Orov tis apa 
\ 4 4 \ ‘ , ” 
Sewos PvAa€, rovTov kai pup dewvos. “Eouxev. 


- The reading ¢dvdakacbar cai AaGeiv, otros deworatos Kai éumroujoat, 
which has slight Ms authority, is defended by Boeckh (AZ. Schr. iv 
pp. 326 ff.), with whom Zahlfleisch (Zeitschr. f. dst. Gymn. Vol. xxvii 
1877, pp. 603 ff.) and others agree. Boeckh points out that kai AaGetv 
(sc. vogov, according to his view) suggests (from its notion of clandestine 
cunning) the idea of stealing. This may be admitted, but the idea of 
stealing is much more forcibly suggested (as Stallbaum points out), if 
kat AaGety is construed with otros deworaros xrA., and this involves the 
necessity of changing (with Schneider) éuzroujoa of the Mss to éwroujoas, 
for the construction Aaety éuzroujoo, though retained by Campbell, is 
destitute of authority. 
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Even if Schneider's emendation be adopted, the argument is (as 
stated in the notes) fantastical and inconclusive. In order that the 
conclusion 6rov tis apa devos PvAag, rovTOV Kai dup Sewds should be 
valid, dvAdcgacGa should be @vAdga, and the objects of the two verbs 
in proposition (1) should be identical, as well as those in propositions (2) 
and (3). As itis, if we express dvAdcéacGar in terms of duvAdgat, they are not 
identical: for in (1) it is the enemy whom you smite, but yourself whom 
you guard: in (2) it is yourself (or your patient) whom you guard, but the 
disease which you secretly implant: in (3) you guard your own army, but 
steal the enemy’s plans, etc. Nevertheless Schneider’s emendation is pre- 
ferable to the traditional reading, which not only contains all the same 
fallacies as the other, but leaves the three stages of the argument in 
comparative isolation, attaches the first hint of ‘stealing’ (Aa@etv) to the 
wrong member of the clause, and involves the use of the somewhat 
strained expression AaGetv vooov. It should be added that the change 
from éproujoat to éuroijoas is not greater than the insertion of kad 
before éuzouoo, and that éuroumoas was very likely to be corrupted 
under the influence of dewds Pvddgacba just before. The emphatic 
position of cai AaGeiy is necessary to call attention to the first suggestion 
of the idea contained in xAéWar; nor can I agree with J. and C. that in 
Schneider’s emendation “the emphasis falls on the wrong word.” In 
Aabetvy éuzroinoas, which is virtually a single expression, Aaeiv is more 
important, in view of the conclusion kai kAérretv dewos, than éuroujoas. 

Hartman condemns the words kat Aaetv, and thinks doris and ottos 
have changed places: ‘“‘cum enim ubique 70 ¢vAagacGa. urgeatur 
(6 wataga Seworatos, ovtos Kai pvragachar—oorep KAréWat..., 6 adds 
gvraé ayafos), requiritur ovros devds prdagac Gar, ootis Secvotatos KTA. ; 
quibus tribus exemplis praemissis inversa ratione concludit 6rov tis apa 
Sewvds PvAag, TovTov Kal dup dewos.” Tucker revives the old conjecture 
kat aAGeiv (‘heal’) instead of xai AaGetv, and suggests (as an alternative) 
that Aabetv should be paGeiv (i.e. kal pabeiv ovros devoratos euroujoat 
‘clever at learning how to implant’). None of these conjectures appears 
to me so probable as that of Schneider. 


III. 


13354. Kedevers 3) quads mpoodcivar Td dixaiw, 4, ds TO mpwrTov 
édeyouev, A€yovres Sixavov ivar tov pev Pidov ev roretv, Tov O ExOpov KaKds, 
viv mpos TovTw de déyew, St Eotiv Sikavov Tov pev pirov ayabov ovra ev 
moeiv, Tov © €xOpov Kaxov ovta Barre; 

In this difficult passage Schneider takes 7) as ‘than,’ and zpooeivar 
as equivalent to a comparative with a verb; but no exact parallel has 
hitherto been adduced, and the idiom even if admissible is exceedingly 
harsh. Neither the suggestion of Stephanus (zpocGetvar 7G dixaiw adds 
#) nor that of Richards (to insert wAéov after 7) carries conviction. It 
should also be remarked that the words viv zpés Tovrw ade A€éyerv follow 
somewhat awkwardly as an explanation of tpooOetvar 76 dixalw if 7 ws is 
interpreted in Schneider’s way. Stallbaum’s 7 ws—rov dé éxOpov Kaas; 
viv mpds Tovtw Ode Aéyew, is very unpleasing, not so much from the 
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necessity of understanding Aé¢yew after 7 (‘or to say, as we said at first’ 
etc.) as because it is extremely violent to separate 7 from vdv mpds TovT 
woe Aéyew. Faesius’ proposal (in which he is followed by Ast, Madvig, 
and several editors) to eject 7 gives the required sense (‘do you bid us 
add to the view of justice which etc.,’ tpoo@eivac being explained by zpos 
tovTw woe Neyer), but it fails to account for the presence of 7 in the ss. 
It may seem an objection to the view which I take that 7 in a sentence 
of this kind would naturally introduce an alternative, whereas pds 
TovTw wde A€yew Only explains zpoobetvar. This objection, such as it is, 
applies with still greater force to the view that 9 is ‘than.’ Some will 
probably regard the whole clause from 7—Aé€yew as a marginal com- 
mentary on zpooGeivar; but this is much too drastic. Possibly 7 should 
be replaced by xat—the corruption is said to be common (Bast Comment. 
Palaeogr. p. 815); but I am not convinced that 7 does not sometimes 
mean ‘or in other words’ even in classical Greek. 


IV. 


I 336 E. pay yap 51 otov, ei pev xpro tov eCnrovper, ovK av Tore mpas 
éxovTas eivau ERATE ane ahAnros ev tH Cytyoe Kai diapbeipew THY 
evpecv avtor, duxacootyyy de Cytodvras, Tpaypya ToAAGY xpvoiwv TYyALWTEpoY, 
érevO ovTws avontws t7eixew adAnAos Kai ov omovdalew Oo TL partoTa 
gdavivat avto. olov ye ov, & Hidre> GAA’, oipar, ov dvvapeOa. 

Schneider’s explanation of the words oiov ye ov (sc. yuas orovdalew 
6 Ti padiota pavqvat adro) would probably have met with wider acceptance 
if he had taken more pains to justify his view. The key to the meaning 
is to be found in the affirmative oteo6ai ye xpy which sometimes follows 
a fortiori reasoning of this kind in Plato. Two examples will suffice : 
Prot. 32 5 B,C Ta. pev ara apa Tous vieis dudacKovtat, eh ots ovK €or 
Oavaros 7 Squla éav pay ériotuvta, eb @ de 4 TE Cnpuia Ole oe aUuTOV TOUS 
Taici—radta 8 apa ov dSaoKovrax obd emipedovvT at Tacav émipéAcar; 
ote Gai ye xpy, and Phaed. 68 A 7) avOpwrivev pev ra1dixKdv—aTrobavovtwv 
moAXoi bn Exovtes OEAnTaV eis adov iéva.—povycews Se apa Tis TO OVTL 
épov—ayavaktyoe Te aToOvyTKwV Kal ovK aopevos Elow adtooe; Olea Oat 
ye xpy. If in place of the imperative px yap 5%) olov, Plato had used 
an interrogation (as he generally does in sentences of this kind), writing 
let us say 7) oiec instead of 7) yap 8% otov, he would have added otecOai 
ve xp7- The same way of writing, dictated of course by the desire to 
emphasize the dé clause, causes him to say otov ye when the sentence is 
in the imperatival form. ov is of course necessary on account of @ dire. 
F or the affirmative sense of oiov cf. infra 346 E dp’ ovv odd wee? TOT, 
_ OTav Tpoika. -épyalytas ; Otiwor éywye, and x 608 D. Of the various 
suggestions made on this passage that of O. Apelt iov, iov, & pire “ aber 
wehe, o Freund, unsere Kraft, glaube ich, reicht nicht aus dazu” (77. 
Jahrb. 1891, p. 557) deserves mention for its ingenuity ; but except for 
the corruption of ye to re (see cv. n.), the text is sound. ‘There is 
certainly no occasion to follow g and Stallbaum in writing pi) oiov ov for 
olov ye ov. 


B. 


, \ \ 9S nw > \ wv 
I, “Ey pev odv taita eirra@v @unv AOyou amnrAXRdyOa* To 8 


3 »” ¢ ” : e \ 
mv apa, @S EoiKe, Tpooiwiov. oO yap T'avKwy dei Te dvdpedratos 


a +f \ A \ 8? \ , a ’ \ 
@Y TVYXaVEL TPOS ATTaVTA, Kal On Kal TOTE TOU Opacupayou THY 


wel \ > > r 5) > »~ 9 A 

amroppnatw ovK amede€aro, aXN &pyn °O Yoxpates, worepov hpas 
4 Lal | 4 x e a nw 

Bovrer Soxetv abiceicévan,  @s adnOas | reicar btt TavTt TpOT® 

m P 4 f if a 

ametvov éotiv dSixatov eivat ) ddixoy; ‘Os a&dnOds, cizrov, &ywy’ av 


¢ , vk ek, ER \ ” ’ 7 Yj tal @ 
eXoiuny, ev em epol ein. Ov towvy, pn, Trorets 6 Bovrer. RéyeE 


/ 3 , a. / - 
yap pot: apa cot Soxet Todvde te eivas ayabor, 6 Sekaiped’ dv 


»” * 9 7? >] : / ren k A 
éyety ov ToY aTroBaLlvovTav édiéuEvol, GAN avTO avTod &vexa 





857 A—358 E Socrates had thought 
the conversation at an end, but Glauco 
revives the theory of Thrasymachus. A 
threefold classification of goods is first 
agreed upon. Goods are desirable either 
(1) for their own sakes, or (2) both for 
their own sakes and for their conse- 
quences; or (3) for thetr consequences 
alone. Fustice is placed by Socrates in 
the second and noblest of these three 
classes. Glauco on the other hand asserts 
that the Many place it in the third, and 
proposes to advocate the belief of the Many, 
not as holding it himself, but in order to 
compel Socrates to defend Fustice and con- 
demn Injustice solely on their merits. 
Thrasymachus, he thinks, has cried off 
foo soon. 

357A 1 éy@xKtTX. Néyov is abstract 
=Tod Aé-vyerv, not ‘the discussion’ (Jowett), 
which would be rod Néyou. For 7d dé see 
on I 340 D. 

2 wv dpa: ‘was after all,’ as in IV 443.C 
70 O€ ye Hv Gpa—eldwrédv Te THs Sixacocvvns 
and Soph. 7. 1172 70 5” jv ap’ oddev 
G\Xo mAh Oaveiy éué. With mpooiyov 
cf. infra vit 531 D, Aesch. P. V. 740 f. 
ods yap viv dxjKoas Néyous | elvac doxe? 
go pndérw ’v mpootmtors, and Shake- 


A. P. 


speare Jacbeth 1 3 “‘As happy prologues 
to the swelling act Of the imperial theme.” 
For the sense see the last note on Book I. 
There is no good ground for supposing 
(with von Sybel De Platonis Proemits 
Academicis) that either Book 1 of the 
Republic or the rest of Plato’s dialogues 
were intended merely as mpooiuca or 
‘Programs’ to attract pupils to his 
lectures. 

5 PovAe xtrA. The antithesis is be- 
tween doxeiy memecxévac and meioa, and 
Bove is used in its natural sense, not 
(as Ast thinks) with the force of “aAdov 
Bovret. 

3578 7 éye yap por. Other classifi- 
cations of ‘goods’ in Plato will be found 
in Laws 631 B ff. and 697 B ff. (with 
which compare Arist. Z£¢h. Mic. 1 8. 
1098° 12 ff.). See also Huthyd. 279 A ff., 
Gorg. 467 E, Phil. 664 ff. The nearest 
parallels to the present classification are 
furnished by Stoicism, in which goods 
were classified as (a) reduxd, (6) mroenrixd, 
(c) both redcxdé and socyrixd, and the 
mponyuéva as (a) di’ abrd, (b) d’ erepa, 
(c) kat &” aira Kal & érepa see D. L. 
VII 96, 107. 
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, cd a 
10 aomralopevot; olov TO yaipew Kal ai ndovai doar aBrAaBeis Kal 
he ered . 
\ xr. 'd 
pndev eis Tov érerta ypovov dia Ta’Tas yiryveTar aro 7H Yalpeww 
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wn 
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éyovTa. 


la) a lal 3 fa) 
Te avTod ydpw ayaTO@pev Kal TOV aT avTodD yiyvouévwr; olov ad 
\ lal ew \ / \ \ Qn 4 > 
TO dpovety Kal TO opav Kal TO vytaivery: Ta yap ToL\adTd Tov Ss 


audhotepa acravoucba. 


Nai, eizrov. 


Tpitov 5€ opas ti, Edn, 


3 > a > > \ / \ \ / ’ 4 
eldos ayabod, év & TO yupvdfecPar Kai TO Kduvovta iatpever Oat 
¢ » vn , a \ ’ 
Kal iatpevois Te Kal 0 AOS XpHpaTLopos; Tav’Ta yap émiTova 
an al al \ lal 4 xX 
dhaivev av, wpereiv S€ nuds, cai avta pev éavT@v | Evexa ove av D 
; y rn A a , \ a v ic4 
deFaiwela exyew, Tov 5é picOdv Te yap Kal Tov adrAwWV Oca 


ylyveTat am avTor. 
andra Ti 87; 


5 \ 3 4 \ nr / 
Korw yap ovv, epnv, Kat TovTO TpiToY. 
a) ’ ” , \ § , he * 
vy TOlwW, EfN, TOUT@Y THY OLKaLocUYHnY TLONS ; 


"Eye 


a ’ ? \ \ \ 

Hev oipar, nv © élyo, ev TO KaAMOTE, 0 Kai Sv ab’TO Kai Sia TA 

/ ee b] na > , n nS , »” : 

qyuyvoueva am avtovd ayamntéov TO méAdOVTL pakapiw éececOat. 
/ a » al nan \ fal / 

Ov toivuy Soxei, py, Tots TodXois, GANA TOU EmuTrOVoU eidous, 
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10 yxalpev—aPraBeis. These ‘inno- 
cent pleasures’ are defined in Laws 
667 E as those which bring no conse- 
quences in their train, good, bad, or 
otherwise (cf. cal wndév els rov erecta 
xpovoy dia TavTas yiyverar GdXo 7H xalpew 
éxovra). They are not quite identical 
with the ‘ pure pleasures’ of PAz/. 51 B, 
which are not necessarily devoid of all 
results, but only of pain. The same con- 
ception recurs in Aristotle, who regards 
the a48AaBeis Hdovai both as conducive to 
the ethical end and as useful for purposes 
of recreation (ol. © 5. 1339> 25). 

kal pydtv krA. The relative passes into 

a demonstrative (ravras) in the second 
half f of the sentence, as in III 412 D, 
VI 505 D, E, VII 521 B, and elsewhere. 
‘The idiom is regular in Greek, but the 
second pronoun is more usually some 
case of avrés than of obros, e.g. III 395 D, 
VI 511 C, Gorg. 452 D, Theaet. 192 A. 
Cobet however (A/zem. X1 p. 167) goes 
too far in maintaining that a’rés is alone 
permissible in this idiom. Cf. Engel- 
hardt Amac. Plat. Spec. UI pp. 41—43- 
undév is used in preference to ovdéy: for 
‘* cogitatione circumscriptum genus signi- 
ficatur”’ (Schneider). With the sentiment 
Muretus compared Arist. Ath. Nic. X 2. 
1172> 22 ovdéva yap érepwray Tivos tvexa 
noera, ws Kad’ abrip odcay aiperiy Thy 
Hdoviv. 

12 €xovta: sc. a’rds (so also Schneider), 





not the idiomatic ‘to continue rejoicing’ 
(as Campbell suggests). The essential 
mark of these pleasures, viz. that they 
give pleasure only while they last, is 
brought out by éyovra, which recalls 
detaiued’ av ~xerv just above, and is 
used without an expressed object as in 
366 E. 

357 C 14 70 povety—tyratvery. 
dxovew is added in 367 c. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. \ 4. 1096” 16 Kad’ aira 6é 
mota Oein Tis av; Oca kal Movodmeva 
SuwxeTat, olov 7d ppovety kal opay Kal 
nboval Twes Kal Timal; Tatra yap. el kai 
du’ dAXOo Te diwKomer, Ouws Tov Kae’ 
avira dyabuv Bein tis av: also Met. At. 
980% 2 ff. Aristotle himself does not sug- 
gest that a special class should be made 
of things desirable both in themselves and 
for their results; but zzegri sensus and 
bona valetudo are included in the Stoic 
category of mponyuéva xal d& abra Kal 
du’ €repa (Cic. De Fin. 111 56: cf. D. L. 
VII 107). 

16 yupvater Bar ktA. Cf. Prot. 354A 
and Gorg. 467 C, D (where xpyuatiopués 
is again said to belong to this class). 
idrpevors as an example of xpyuariuos 


(in spite of the dxprBijs Noyos of I 342 B ff.) 
2 adAos_is 


is suggested by larpeveoOat. 

‘the rest of,’ and should not be taken 
(with Stallbaum) as praeterea: cf. Gorg. 
lc. of whéovrés Te Kal Tov GNAOV XpHma- 
Tio MOV XpnuaTifouevae and Crtto 53 E. 


"Epouye, qv 8 eyo, Soxet te elvas Tovodtov. | Ti Sé; 6 avo C 
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6 mocbdv O évexa Kai eddoxiujnoewr dia So€av érirndevréov, adto 
5é 50’ avto hevktéoy ws dv yareTror. 
Il. Odda, nv & yw, ore Sone? otTw, kal mddat Td Spacupd- 
Xov @s Toodtoy ov >WéyeTas, ddixia 8 emawveitar’ adn eyo TLS, 
Bas éoxe, Svouabys. “10c! Sy, en, a&koucov Kal ewod, €av col 
Spaupayos yap poe paiveras mpoatrepoy ‘70d 
[ Séovtos brs cod womep opus end Piva, éwol Oe obra KaTa voUV 
y drrdderkis wevover rept EKATEPOU* 


> \ a 
TAUTA Sond. 


oni Puyiae yap axodoat Ti T 
éortu i aa Kal Tiva exe Suvapuy avto KaQ avTo évov év Th 
VUXD, Tous 6é propors Kal Ta reriQHERG aT avTav €acat yaipey. 
ovTwal ody ToLNnTw, éav Kal col SoxKh: ri pba ae ge TOV Opacy 

C pdyov Aoyor, Kal! mpaétov pév ép@ Sixacocvyny oiov eivat dacw 

\ / > ‘ / 
Kai d0ev yeyovevac’ Sevrepov d€ OTL TaVTES AUTO Of emeTqdevovres 
&KovTes epernBevovew @s avayKatov aXN oo%x @S dya ov" TpiTov 
igh 

Sé btu ElKdTws ado Space TOND ‘yap dusivey apa 0 TOD ddikou 
}) 6 Tod Sixaiov Bios, bs Aéyovow. érrel Ewouye, & Vdkpates, ovdtt 

a a - 1 \ 3 / 
Soxet oUTws* amopa pévtor SuateOpvrAnpévos Ta @Ta, aKkovov 

7 , . \ a a c an : 
Opacupdyouv Kai pupiwy ardor, Tov dé vmép THS SiKarocvyns 

/ 

D Xoyor, 
. Uj \ FoN ? Set 5 , ? an" 
BovXouar S€ avto Kal avtTo éeyxwpalomevov axodcoas. 

? 5 AY a , a \ / 2 A \ ” , 
8 cima: dy cod mubécbar 616 Kkatateivas ép® Tov Adixov Biov 
35. a Suan N a ae / , ~ aA / 9 / a a’ 
eTaw@v, eima@v é€ évdeiEowat cor, dv TpoTov av BovrAopar Kal 


| e + Lo / 7) , ? / e / e 
@S Gpeivov adixias, ovdevos Tw aknKoa ws PBovdomat 
paniota 





7. ddixia 5° émavetra Il: om. A. 
858A 4 picbav 0 tvexanrtr. Her- Jntrod. § 5 
werden would read picOdv re ev évexa, 358 Cc 17 s dvayKxatov ddd’ ovx 


but for 6é without ywé preceding see 
1340 Dm. The words dia dééarv, which 
are condemned by the same critic, may 
no doubt be a gloss on evdoxiuhoewr 
évexa. I incline however to think them 
genuine. Plato is not averse to duplicate 
expressions of this kind (see Schanz Vou. 
Comm. Plat. pp. 12—15), and the em- 
phatic addition of 6: 6d€ay helps in the 
absence of uéy to prepare us for the 
antithesis ard dé d:’ abrd xrr. Cf. 363 A 
below. 

7 Wéeyerau. See cr. x. The words 
adixia § érawe?tra are probably genuine: 
for the mention of déucla seems to_be 
necessary to justify the pronoun éxarépov 
just below: cf. also in D BovJAouar Kai ood 
axovew adikiay wer Wéyovtos, Sikarocbynv 
,O& €mauwodvros. For the omission see 


as dyaQdv. Cf. infra 360 c and VI 493 C 
tiv 5€ Tob dvayKkatou Kal ayalo0t picw bcov 
duadéper TH SvTe KTH. 


18 dpelvav Gpa. dpa disclaims re- 


sponsibility for the theory: cf. 362 4, 
364 B, E al. 

21 Opacvpaxov—dddwv. See on I 
337 A ff. 


358 D 24 Kkartatelvas kTX.: ‘I will 
speak vehemently in praise of the unjust 
life The explanation of Photius and 
Suidas (xaratelvas ép@* avril Tod waxpdv 
Néyor dte~eAeVcomar) does not suit I1 367 B 
ws divaya pddiora Katatelvas Néyw. For 
this intransitive use of carareivw cf.1348A 
and Boeckh’s emendation of Eur. /pA. 
Aul. 336 otre xararev® (xaraw® MSS) 
Nav éyw. 
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a ’ , ’ / \ , 4 \ 733 na 
cov axoveww abdixiay pev r~éyovTos, Suxavocvvny dé érrawvovrTos. 


GAN Spa, et cor Bovropév@ & éyo. 


Ilavtwv pariota, iv & éyo* 


meph: yap tives | av aAXov TOAKNAKIS TIS vodV Exov Xaipou aye? E 
Kal GKOvw 5 KdAnduoTa, epn, deyers" Kal 0 Tp@Tov epny epeiv, mept 
TovUTou aKove, olov Té TL Kai GOEv yéyove Sixatocuvn. 


30. oldv Té TL nos: 


ri s re AZ: 


tt olév re IL: ri olovrm g. 





27 et wor Bovdropéva. 
éori is again omitted in this phrase. 


In Crat. 384A 
A 


still bolder example is cited by Stallbaum . 


from Antipho 6. 8 éay duty jdopuévors. 
See Schanz Movae Comm. Plat. pp. 31— 
5. 
: S58 E 30 oiév ré tt. The reading 
of A ri dv Te kal O0ev yéyove involves the 
separation of é@ev from ‘yéyove, and is 
otherwise much too harsh to be right. 
There is something to be said in favour of 
Schneider's wepi rovrov dxove ri ofovra, 
kal 80ev yéyove dixaoctvn (see cr. 7.), 
especially as the confusion between olév 
re and olovrac occurs rather frequently in 
Platonic Mss (see Schneider on I 329 E), 
but the specific reference in 6 pny mp&rov 
épetv to 358 C mp@rov peév ép& dixacocdvnv 
olov elvai dact kal b0ev yeyovévar points 
to the presence of ofov here. The reading 
olév re, adopted by Stallbaum, as well as 
by Jowett and Campbell, on the authority 
of three mss (Vind. F, Flor. RT), is un- 
exceptionable in point of sense, but fails to 
account for the presence of 7i in the best 
Mss. I have ventured to read ofév ré rt 
(sc. éori), supposing that the confusion 
arose from the accidental omission of 71, 
which was afterwards (as ri) wrongly 
inserted before ofév (where it remained 
in II), ofoy itself being afterwards changed 
to év in order to provide a kind of con- 
struction (‘being what, and whence, it 
arises, J. and C.). This 6v was itself 
fortified by rvyxdve in Flor. B and the 
Aldine edition. Campbell’s suggestion 
that ‘‘ ri év re may be a corruption of 7é 
éori’’ is improbable: still less can Her- 
werden and: Hartman induce us to reject 
the whole clause. Few will approve of 
Tucker’s conjecture ri 7@ bvTt kal GOev 
kth. Dr Jackson suggests dkové tt, oldv 
Te kal xTX., and a reviewer of my Zext 
of the Republic in Lit. Centralblatt 1898 
p- 296 ody 7’ éori Kri. 

358 E—359 B Glauco will first de- 
scribe the origin and nature of Fustice 
according to the theory which he has under- 


taken tomaintain. According to nature, to 
commit injustice ts a good, to suffer injustice 
an evil. But as there ts more evil in suffer- 
ing than good in committing injustice, 
experience causes men to enter into a 
compact neither to commit nor suffer 
wrong. The collective prescriptions of 
this compact are called Law and Fustice. 
Fusticets accordingly a compromise between 
the best policy, t.e. doing wrong without 
incurring any penalty, and the worst, 
i.e. suffering wrong without being able, to 
exact vengeance. No one will accept the 
compromise who is strong enough to do 
wrong successfully. 

$588 ff. In thus resuscitating the 
theory of Thrasymachus, Glauco removes 
a serious stumbling-block by introducing 
the distinction between gvovs and véuos. 
Civilisation revolts against the anti-social 
doctrines of Thrasymachus in their appli- 
cation to itself, but receives them more 
favourably when its own existence is safe- 


guarded by relegating them to an age- 


anterior to society. The view maintained 
by Glauco is allied to that of Callicles in 
Gorg. 482 Eff.; and it has already been’ 
pointed out (on I 337 A, 344 B) that simi- 
lar views were tolerably widely enter- 
tained in Plato’s time. To the evidence 
previously adduced may be added Laws 


690 B, 889 E, Eur. Phoen. 509 and Frag. . 


QI12  piows EBovdACO’ 7H vouwy ovdéev pédet. 
But whereas the doctrine of Callicles 
breaks down in explaining the-orzgin of 
Law (Gorg. 483C, cf. 488 D—489 D), 
Glauco’s theory endeavours to solve this 


difficulty by postulating a.social contract. 
A kindred solution is ascribed by Aris- 
totle to the Sophist Lycophron: /o/. T 
1280” 10 6 vémos ouvO%Kn, Kal KaOdmep 
épn Auxddpwr 6 cogioris, &yyunths adrH- 
os THv Stxalwy. The theory of a Social 
Contract was revived by Epicurus: see 
D. L. x 150. The views of the ‘‘in- 
complete Protagoreans”’ in 7heaet. 172 B 
(with which cf. Laws 889 £), though they 
do not offer an explanation of the origin of 


¥ 


359 B] 


/ \ , a 
Tegueeva: yap 5n hacwy 70 ev adixety aya0or, To 5é adixeio Ban | 
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abdixeiv, aT erevdav AdXrjAovs adiKdoi Te Kal dducovrar Kad. 


359 ausporepov yevorTar, Tois fun Suvapévors TO mev exspevryetv | ro dé) 


aipety, Soxeiv AvowTedeiv Evv0éc bat ddNaiNasS pnt adcKeiv pyr) | 


adiceia@ar* Kai évtedOev 5 aptacbat vopous TiWec Oat Kal Eun O7f- 


Kas auTOV, Kal ovoudoaL TO UTro TOU vO{LOU em iTay wa. VOMLLjLOV TE 


\ Si M TS SS / s / Dae te / 
KAU OLKALOV* KAL ELVAL OF} TAUTNV YEVECOLV TE KAL OVO LAV duxacocvvns, 5 


\ 5 a \ Nee ¢ fal a 
petTakv ovoav Tov ev apiatou évT0s, €av ddixdv pn b1d6 Sixny, 


s 


Tov 6é xaxiorou, €av adikovpevos Timwpeic bar sini 7° TO Oe 


B dixasov év peoy dv TOUT@Y aughoTépwv ayamaaQat te as ayabor, 


aX’ os appwotia Tov adixeiv Tipe pevor" 


*s 


2. Ooxetv Ast: 


émrel prov Suvapevov 


doce? codd. 





Law, are parallel in so far as they regard 
it as depending for its binding force 
solely upon the sanction of society. 

31 mWepuKévat yap—Kakdv. Cf. Gore. 
483A pioe ev yap wav aloxidy éorw 
brep Kal Kdktov, TO adixeioOar, vouw dé 
76 ddtxetv. ‘That the natural relation be- 
tween’ man and man is one of war is a 
view expressed in Laws 626 A jw yap 
Kadovow ol mretoTa Tay avOpdrwy eipy- 
vyv, TovT’ elvat udvoy dvona, TY 8 epyw 
Taoats mpos waoas Tas odes del WOKE MOV 
aknpuxtov kata Ptaov evar, A similar 
theory is contained in the myth of Prota- 
goras (Prot. 322 Bff.). 

34 Tots pry Suvapévors KTA.: i.e. (ac- 
cording to the theory of Callicles) rots 
acbevéar avOpwro.s Kal Tois modXois (Gorg. 
4838). In place of doxet in 359 A I have 
adopted Ast’s conjecture doxetv. Through- 
out this paragraph Glauco consistently 
presents his view at second hand. For 
the collocation of infinitives cf. décxety, 
adixetv 360 D, and for the error itself 
Lntrod. § 5. 

359 A 3 §EvvOyKas avtav: ‘cove- 
nants between one another,’ ‘mutual 
covenants.’ Reading a’rév, Tucker sug- 
gests that the meaning is, ‘they esta- 
blished laws and covenants concerning 
them,’ i.e. concerning matters connected 
with ddicety and déixetoPar—a very im- 
probable view. 

4 Vvopindv te kal Sikacov: gnul yap 
€y@ TO voutmor dikatov elvar, said Socrates 
(Mem. IV 4. 12). 


6 Tot pev dplorov xrd. Cf. the 
reasoning of Philus (whose position in 
Cicero’s work corresponds to that of 
Glauco here) in Cic. de Rep. II 23 ‘nam 
cum de tribus unum esset optandum, 
aut facere iniuriam nec accipere, aut et 
facere et accipere, aut neutrum, optimum 
est facere, impune si possis, secundum 
nec facere nec pati, miserrimum digladi- 
ari semper tum faciendis tum accipiendis 
iniuriis.” Cicero is following Carneades 
(zbzd. 8), who may have been thinking of 
the present passage. adyamdo0a below (as 
J. and C. observe) ‘‘implies acquiescence 
rather than decided preference.” 

359 B érel tov Suvdpevov KA. 
is further elaborated with much vigour 
in Gorg. 484A. With @s addyOas dvdpa 
should be compared the emphatic avjp 
in that passage (édv dé ye, oluat, piow 
ixavyy yévnrat exw av 7p), and Eur. 
Phoen. 509 avavdpia yap, To whéov dotts 
dmodécas | roUhaccov édaBe. 

359B—360D Secondly (urges Glauco), 
no one ts willingly just. Gutve the just 
and the unjust the fullest power to work 
their will, by ensuring them against all 
evil consequences—give them the faculty 
of becoming invisible, such as Gyges pos- 
sessed through his ring, and the just man 
will shew himself no better than the un- 
Just, If, with this power to screen him- 
self, the just man still refused todo wrong, 
no doubt men would praise him openly, 
but in secret they would judge him wholly 
miserable and foolish. 
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avTo troveiv Kal ws adnOas avdpa ovd av évi tote EvvOécOar 7d 
2) fev OvV 9 
pvots Sucatoouvns, © Leéxpates, aitn te Kal rovadtn, Kai e& dp 


pnte adsxeity pnte adixeio bar’ ih ap av. 


e 
mépuKe, ToLavTa, WS O AOYoS. 


IIT. 


PeaN 7.29 , t >. De aD 4 5 > 0 , 
avuTo émiTndevouat, wartiotT av aiaboipeba, et ToLovde Troimoatpev 


‘Os 8€ kal of érurnSevovtes dduvapia Tod adicety dKovtes 
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_ / , > , e , ‘ a oe x bs A 
TH Stavoia: | Sovtes éEouciay EKATEPW Troleiy 6 TL Av BovrANTaL, TO C 


/ \ a“ > / 3 > . / , a id 
te duxaiw Kai TO adixo, eit érakoNovOjncaipmev Oewpevor, Tot 1 
2 / ee: BA Wis? fi r 9 4 x 5, \ 
éruOupia éxatepov afer. em avtopw@pw odv AdBowpwev av Tov 
, a 297 > en ety eae : Y A a 
Sixatov TH adix@ eis TavTOV tovTa Sia THY Treovetiav, 6 Taca 
dicis Si@xew répucev ws ayabov, vouw Sé Bia tapdyetar emt 
s cev Ws ayabdv, vous a Trapary 
¥ > xX e. 39 / \ / » / u 
ein & av » éEovcia Hy Néyw Tordde wadioTa, 
Ere Pome t 4 t pee Sa ae <u , a me 
el auTots yévotTo oiav Tote pacw Svvayiww to Tvyou | trod Avdod 


Thy Tov loou TLmnD. 
mpoyery ryevea Bau. civar pev yap avTov Trowméva Onrevoyra 
Tapa To Tote Avodias dpxovrt, éuBpov dé oAXov yevonete 
Kal si aie paynvai Te THs vis kai yevécOar xdopna KaTa TOV 
ToTrov 7 éveyev* idovta dé Kal Oavydoavta xataBivat’ Kal idetv 


addra Te 87 wvOorgyodow Oavpacta Kai immov yadkovdv KotXopr, 


25. 


te A*IT: om. Al. 





359B 15 €b rordvde—Sdvres. dédvres 
xTv. explains rodvde. ef need not be 
twice expressed: cf. I 351C. 

359 C 20 vopm—tapayerar. The 
language is perhaps suggested by the lines 
of Pindar cited in Gorg. 484 B vémos 6 
mavrwv Bacireds Ovaray Te kai dbavarwy— 
dyer Ouxawv TO Bracdrarov breprara 
xetpt xrh. (cf. Prot. 337 D). but the preposi- 
tion in rapdyera adds the further notion 
that equality is not Nature’s highway. 
For Bla i.g. Bralws in conjunction with 
another dative Schneider cites VIII 552 E 
ods émiuedela Big xaréxovow ai apxal. 
In the next line it is better to regard 
To.dde as explained by ei—yevéo@at, than 
as balancing olay, in which case ei avrots 
yévaro would be superfluous. The op- 
portunity (€€ovcla) of working their will 
comes from the possession (ef avrots yé- 
voto) of a certain active faculty (dvvapis) 
like that of Gyges. 

22 to Tvyou xrd. Cf. x 612 B Tov 
Tvyou daxriduov. In Appendix I I have 
given reasons for believing that the Gyges 
of the proverbial ‘Gyges’ ring’ was not 
**Gyges the Lydian ’’—the hero of Hero- 


dotus’ story (I 7), but a homonymous 
ancestor of his. If so, we must (on the 
hypothesis that the text is sound) suppose 
that Plato here omits the name of the 
original Gyges either because he wishes 
tacitly to contradict a prevalent miscon- 
ception, or (more probably) because his 
readers might be presumed to know or to 
be capable of inferring that the ancestor 
of Gyges the Lydian was also called 
Gyges. The Ms reading is supported by 
Proclus (r@ xara tov Tiyou mpoyovor Sen- 
yhware in Scholl Procli Comm. in Remp. 
Pl. part. ined. p. 60. 30). 
views of this passage see App. I. 

359D 28 ws hatverOar: with vexpdov; 
as Schneider saw: ‘‘utrum vere mortuus”™ 
fuerit, an specie, fabula incertum reliquit.” 
Stallbaum wrongly interprets ‘nimirum 
videbatur Gyges cernere’ etc.: this would 
be expressed by doxeiv. Ast connects the 
phrase with pelfw 7 Kar’ dv@pwrov: but 
this is very weak in point of sense. The 
words are omitted by Cicero (De Of. 
III 38). 

29 €xew. See cr. 2. and (for the omis- 
sion in A) Zztrod.§ 5. éxew in the sense of 
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E wepi 88 TH xetpi Xpueoby Saxtvruov, by 


360 ciow THs YELpOS. 
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Gupidas arra: Kal as éyeiparta ideiv 
veo Oat, pele 7 Kat avOpwrov' TodTov oe 


évovTa verpov, oS pai- 
GAXo bev every ovdér, | 


pect dé “yevopevou TOLS WORST LE etwOdrTos, tv eFaryryed orev 
Kata prin T@® Baoihel Ta Tepi Ta motte, apinéa Bat Kal éxeivov 
ai TOV Saerduey. KaOnwevov ovv mera TOV ad\Nwv rexety 
THV opevdovny tod Saxtunlov Teparyaryovra mpos éavTov eis TO 


mapaxalnpévos, Kai diaréyecOar ws mept olxomévov. Kal Tov 
Eeeatew TE Kal Tad érphabovra Tov dakTUALov oTpepar 
Eb e opevdorny, Kui otpéavta havepov ryevéa Bau. Kai TOUTO 
éyvonoavta atotepacba. tod dSaxtuNiov, ef tavTnv TH 
Sivamw, cal aitd otto EvuBaivew, orpépovte ev 


apevoovnv adyr@ yiyverOar, Ew Sé Syro. 


” 

Exar 
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claw THY 
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ataOopevov b€ evdds 

/ lal > val 
Siamrpagacbar tay ayyédkwv yevécOar TOY Tapa Tov Baciréa* 
t \ \ 

€XOovta Sé Kal 
3 Oe - B >. a b) a \ \ b) \ al 

emiéuevov T® Paciret aToKTEivat Kal THY apyny KaTacxeiv. 
. 7 “st D eee” , \ \ \ ¢ / 

€f ovv Ovo ToLtovTw SaKkTuArALw ‘yevoicOnv, Kal Tov perv O SiKkatos 


\ a ’ an / 
THY Yyuvalka avTOvU poLyevcavTa, peT éxelVns 


na \ e , 
mepiOeito, Tov Sé o adixgs, ovdels Av yévolTO, ws dogerer, oUTwS 
adapmdvriuos, os av petvecey ev TH SiKavocivyn Kai Tohproevev 
arréxerOat TOV idotpior Kal 1) amrea Oat, €£0v avT@ Kal €x THs 


29. éxew II: om. A. 8. tadv—Baoiéa g et in mg. A*®: om. Al: rov— 


Baowéa IL: rev mepl rov Baoiréa &. 





‘have on’ ‘wear,’ i.q. popeiv, is tolerably 
frequent in Homer, though rarer in Attic: 
see Stephanus-Hase 7%es. s.v. For the 
change of subject in Eyew—éx Bat cf. 111 
414 Dz. Other views on the text and 
interpretation of this passage are discussed 
in App. II. 

359E 30 yell. Herwerden’s dak- 
TUdw is unnecessary, and even unpleasant 
with daxridiov so near. Cf. xpucdxetpes 
in Luc. Zim. 20. ‘* Etiamnunc homines 
ita loquuntur” (Hartman). 

31 tv’ éayyédAouev KTA.: ‘to report, 
as was done every month.’ The present 
expresses the habit (J. and C..). 

360 A odevdovynv: the ‘collet’ 
or ‘bezel’ (Lat. funda or pala annuli)— 
which is as it were the sling in which the 
stone is set. 

S608 12 os Sdfeev. “Optativus 
eandem vim habet, quam solet in oratio- 
ne obliqua habere, efficitque, ut verba 


ovdels Gv yévorro obrws etc. ex aliorum 
ore missa videantur’’ (Schneider). This 
explanation appears to me better than 
any other, although I can discover no ex- 
act parallel in Greek. Glauco is most 
careful throughout the whole of this sec- 
tion to disclaim responsibility for the views 
he advocates: cf. ws 6 doyos 359 B, émel— 
adtxetvy in C, ws dyoec xTr. in D below: 
also 361 zal. Tucker would translate ‘as 
it might seem,’ defending the optative by 
Ar. Birds 180 womep eirot rts and Eur. 
Andr. 929 ws eto ris. Others erroneously 
hold that dy may be supplied from dy 
yévo.ro, while Ast is desirous of inserting 
the particle on conjecture. I do not 
think that the optative can be explained 
as an instance of irregular assimilation 
or attraction. 

13 av pelveev. For av cf. Symp. 
179A and other examples in Kiihner G7. 


Gr. Il p. 934+ 


RepeNoperey exBhvar. 30 


TOUTOU 6€ ‘yevopevou asian avTOV yeve|o Paw Tots 35 


10 


72 


TAATQNOZ 


[360 Cc 


15 ayopas abew@s 6 te BovrotTO AauPBavewv, Kai eiorovte eis | Tas C 
oikias cuyyiyver Oat btw BovroiTo, Kal droKTewtvar Kai éx Secpav 


U / BLA b] a > 
AveLy OVaTLVas BovAoITO, Kal TaAAA TpaTTELW ev Tots avOpwrrots 


> / v 
tooGeor ovTa. 


> > \ > , 
GXX €mi tavTov lovey aphotepor. 


ovTw Se Spav ovdev av Suddopov tod érépou Trovoil, 


KalToL péya TOUTO TEKUHpLOV 


x / ee »>Q°\ & / xy ? > / ¢ > 
20 av hain tis, OTL ovdeis Ex@v Sixatos aAr avayKalopevos, OS OvK 


> a 307 vy > \ if > xX ” is4 & 4 
ayabod idia dvtos, émel Grou y ay ointat ExaaTos olos Te Ever Bau 


adixeiv, adixeiv. AvotTEAEty yap 51 oletas |! Tas avi TOAU nanroy D 


idia Thy adikiay Ths Sinasoounys, onntn oLomevos, @s pycet O Trept 


Tov ToLOUTOU ANOYyoU A€ywr" E7reEl el TLS TOLAUTNS é€ovcias émihao- 


25 mevos pndev tote eOéXoL adixjoat unde aaito Tév adXoTpior, 


, x / s . 
aOrLwTaTos pev av Sokevev civar tois aicPavopévors Kal avonto- 


> a ? x 7 AN > / > eae > a 
Tatos, émaiotev 5 Av avTovy adAndov évavTiov é&aTTata@yTeEs 


arrAjrovs bia TOV TOD abixeioOat hoBor, 


“ \ 5 \ A 2 
Tavta pév ovv bn ovTH. 


IV. Tnv dé xpicow avthy tod Biov mwépe ov | Néyouev, dav B 


26. dvonroraros All: 


dvonrordras corr. A®. 





360c 18 iodeov dvta. The half- 
conscious irony of /cd@eos foreshadows Pla- 
to’s attack on the popular theology. 

20 ovdels Ex@v Sixatos here and in 
366 D sums up the Thrasymachean theory 
in a phrase which suggests the Socratic and 
Platonic antithesis oddels éxwy rovnpos. 

360 D 23 mepl—Aéyov. epi canhardly 
be for d7rép, nor dare we write vwép for rep 
(as Badham suggests). The words mean 
simply ‘qui de hoc argumento verba facit,’ 
‘the exponent of such a theory.’ Cf. 
362 D ixavws elipjotar repli rod Aoyou. 
Muretus seems to have desiderated rarnp 
for mepi: cf. expressions like Phaedr. 
275 E (Adyos) ToD waTpods ael detrar BonOod. 
On the strength of this Herwerden would 
read 6 marhp Tod roovTov oyou, reject- 
ing \éywv (‘‘posteaquam ex mfp factum 
est wepi, corrector addidit Aéywv”’). The 
‘father of the theory’ would mean Thra- 
symachus: see on @ maides in 368 A. 
It is just possible that warjp was read 
by Ficinus (‘‘ut sermonis huius perhibent 
auctores”’), and if so, the variant may 
have some ancient authority now lost; 
but Herwerden’s proposal is too drastic, 
and the text is probably sound. 

26 dO@Awraros. Apelt conjectures 
HALOwTaros, but cf. (with Hartman) I 344A 
Tous d€—ddixnoa ovx dy €0édovras GO Aiw- 
TATOUS. 


just. 


360 p—362 c /n the third place, 
the life of the unjust man (according to 
our theory) is far better than that of the 
Let us suppose that each ws the 
perfect embodiment of his character—the 
one a consummate artist in iniquity, able 
to coerce where needful, and so apt at 
concealment that he enjoys the highest 
reputation for justice, while guilty of the 
worst acts of injustice ; the other wishful 
not to be esteemed, but to be, good, and 
labouring until he dies under the imputa- 
tion of the worst injustice, although he 
remains just. Only by means of this 
supposition can we make sure that the 
just man has not been attracted by the 
rewards of justice, but by justice itself. — 
What will be the result? Thé just will 
be wholly miserable and unsuccessful, the 
unjust wholly prosperous and happy, doing 
good to their friends and evil to their foes; 
nay more, the unjust will be dearer to the 
gods than the just, because they have where- 
with to win their favour. 

860 D 29 THv Si kpiow KTr. adriy 
opposes the third division of Glauco’s 
speech to the other two (see 358 C), 
and marks it as the most important. 
A kindred use of adrés recurs at 370 E 
GAA phv,—Katokloa ye abrihvy Thy wow 
—dédvvarov. I formerly read a’ ry for 
avriv, but the MS reading is quite de- 


361 


C 


361 Cl 


MOAITEIAC B 73 


ry ) 6 ) 5 ) > -. M4 4 . , 5) 
vactno@pela Tov Te SikaloTaToy Kal Tov adiKaTaToV, oloL Tt 30 


, nS, Fa > Fold ’ \ , @ 

écopela Kpivat opOas* et dé wy, od. Tis odv 8) 4) Staotacis; de 
, lal la) »O/7 al an 

pndev adbaip@pev pte Tov adixov aro THs adsxias, unTe Tod Sralov 
Sia Ma? ve P ’ 3 \ , et x ? Vie ws 9 , 
aro THs SuKatocvvns, ada TédEOV ExaTEpor Eis TO EaUTOD errLTHSEVWA 

~ lal \ 3 e ” 4, 2 
TLO@pev. Tp@Tov pev ouv oO adiKos BaTrep ot Secvol Snutovpyot 


/ Poe e /, 7 XK > \ / b] , > ~ 
mouitw* olov KuBepynTyns axpos 7 LaTpos Ta Te advvaTa év TH 35 


, \ \ 8 ; Bs 8 U \ a \ 2 aA \ 
Téxvn Kal Ta Svvata dtatcOavetat, Kat | Tois pev emuyerpel, TA 
Ae. Oe be >\ BA 2 a e \ > fa) Cd \ 
de €a €Ts de €av apa Tn oharg, ixavos éravopovabat’ ovTw Kai 
” ‘ fal a a ~ > 
6 ddikos émuxeipav opOas Tots adixnuacw AavOavéTa, ci péAeL 
” . a , ¢ 
opddpa ddixos eivar’ Tov ddvoKdpevoy Sé faddov rjynréov' éoxaTtn| 


’ / al / 3 £ ” . 
yap aodycia Soxeiv Sixavoy eivat pn dvta. SoTéov ovy TH TeEréas 5 


ba \ ' ’ ’ eg ’ 
adixk@ THY TEXEwTATHY abd—xiay, Kal ovK adatpeTéov, GN éaTéov 
\ , . ’ lal \ / / al 

Ta peyiota adixovyTa Thy peyiotny dSogay avT@ TrapecKevaxévat 
> / | \ Baa | ” U , bd] a a 
eis Ouxavocvrny, | Kal €av dpa ohaddrANTAat TL, éTravopOova0 ba dSuvvaTe 
> tee e ~ + \ ; a 
eival, éyetv TE ixav@® OvTL TpOS TO Tele, Eav TL wNV’NTAL TOV 

’ , \ , of A , Ww s ’ , 
adiknuatov, kal BidcacOa, dca av Bias dénrat, dud Te avdpetav 
\ L ee" \ X \ / \ ipsa a \ 
Kal popnv Kal dia tapackeuvnv piwv Kai ovolas. TodTov b€é 
la) / \ / > e a a , : 
towovTov Oévtes Tov Sixatovy Tap’ avToV loTapEv TO Oyo, avdpa 

al \ al ? > 4 -? lal 
amnobvv Kal yevvaiov, cat Aicytdov ov Soxeiy adr’ eivar ayabov 
> | a OS a \ 

€Oédovta. adaiperéov 51) TO Soxeiv. ef yap Sober Sixacos eivar, | 
> Lal a F 
gcovrar avTo Tipai kai dwpeai Soxovdvts TovovT@ eivat’ adnrov 


tis II: ri A. éavtod IL: éauvr@ A. 


- 


ie) 


31. 


33+ 





fensible. It should be noticed that xpiow 
is at first a kind of pendent accusative, 
afterwards ‘‘resumed as a cognate accusa- 


tive with xpiva” (J. and C.). Tucker 
strangely makes xpiow=‘choice.’ The 


word means of course (our) ‘judgment’ 
concerning etc. Cf. 361 D iv’ adu@drepa 
—kplvevrat and eis rhv xplow éxxadaipers. 
S60 rE 33 «ls goes with rédeov: cf. 
ddéav eis 361 A. ; 
S61 A 2 


ovrw—AavOavérw. émi- 


' xetpGv 6p0Gs means of course attempting 
. possible, and abstaining from impossible, 


adixjuara. But as an ddixnua is possible 
only if the aétxaév is able to conceal it 
(the alternative of open violence is recog- 
nised later 361 B), it is necessary that 
the unjust man should escape detection. 
Hence AavGavérw, although \av@dvew was 
not attributed (because not essential) to 
the pilot and doctor (360 £). 

gatdov means a ‘bungler’ (D. and 


V.). With the sentiment cf. Prot. 317 A 


TO obv amodipdcKovTa wh SivacOa do- 
dpavat, dAAa Karapary elvar, wodAH wwpia 
kal Tov émixeipjwaros: also Laws 845 B, 
and the Spartan practice of punishing 
boys not for stealing, but for being caught 
(Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 8). With éoxarn 
yap adtxia «rd. the editors compare 
Cicero de Off. 1 41 “ totius autem iniusti- 
tiae nulla capitalior est, quam eorum, 
qui, cum maxime fallunt, id agunt, ut viri 
boni esse videantur.” 

3618 13 Kar’ AicxvAov-—dyaldv. 
Sept. 592—594 (of Amphiaraus) ob yap 
doxeiv apirros, GAN’ elvac OédX\a | Badetay 
ddoxa dia ppevds xaprovuevos, | € Hs Ta 
xedva BracTdverc Bovrteduara. Herwerden 
would expunge aya@ér (‘‘ mente repetatur 
amdoov kai yervaiov”’), on the ground that 
if Plato had added any adjective, it would 
have been dixacov. (The Scholiast sub- 
stitutes Sixasos for dpusros in Aeschylus.) 
aya0éy gives excellent sense, and is nearer 
to the poet’s words. 


“20 


25 


30 
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ovv elite Tov dixaiou elite TOV Swpe@y Te Kal Ti@v EveKa TOLOUTOS 
ein. ryupvwréos 6) wavtT@v TANY Sixatocvns, Kal TroinTéos evavTiws 
Suaxelpevos TO mpOTE pI" pndev yap abdikav d0€av eXéTO my 
peylorny . Beebe iva 7 BeBaraniapevos els OuKacoovvny TO Ty) 
“réyyer Bar’ § v0 xaxodotias Kat Tov ar aris Ue ha anne 


éoTw apuetactatos pméxpt Oavatov, | doxav péev eivar adios dia D 


‘ “ ’ / 
Biov, av 6€ Sixatos, tva apcporepos els TO éoxarov cdapubores, 
0 pep ease 6 8€ abdixias, Kpivwvtat oTOTEpos avTotiy evdat- 


Mover TEPOS..! et 


V. Baal, 3 hv Oo eye, @ pire TAavcwr, os éppwpévas Exatepov 


WOTTEP avépiavTa els TV Kpiow exxabaipers Tow av6poip. 


padiat, bn, Svvapat. 


\ b] a nn U e U ‘ > , 
yvanrerrov émeEeAOeivy TO AROYe, Olos Exatepov Bios ET LMEVEL. 


‘Os 


” \ / O\ BA ¢€ ? 94 
OVTOLV dé TOLOUTOLY, ovdev ETL, WS EYWLAL, 


AEK- 


/ . ee \ \ x 5] , , \ ee yy Ud 
téov | ovv’ Kal 6) Kav AYPOLKOTEPWS AEYNTAL, -N EME OLOU Nevyety, 
5 , > \ \ b] a Ke , b] s 
@ Loxpares, ara TOUS étaivovYTas mpd SiKaLocuVNsS aduciav. 


20. 


p- to21 ed. Schulze) : br codd. 


am’ Eusebius (Prep. Ev. X11 10. 3) et Theodoretus (Gr. Affect. Curat. X11 


éstw Vind. D Flor. V cum Eusebio et 


Theodoreto: (tw Al: q7rw A*II?EZ¢: yra (sic) TF, 





361c 17 én is explained by Stall- 
baum as an optative of wish (though in 
a subordinate clause): ‘it is not clear 
therefore whether he is fain to be just,’ 
etc. This gives a fair sense, but the 
idiom is obscure, and unsupported by 
other examples. J. and C. remark that 
‘the optative accords with the conditional 
nature of the case in an imagined future,” 
taking d5nXov as for ddndov av en. But 
an omitted ay ely cannot be responsible 
for the mood of roodros etn, nor could 
av etn easily be omitted (see Schanz ov. 
Comm. Pl. p. 33). Still less should we 
accept Hartman’s din\ov <av> oir, sc. 
etn. Madvig ejects etm altogether, under- 
standing éore after rovofros. This may 
be right, but its intrusion is not easy to 
explain. I think the word is genuine, 
and means ‘was’: ‘it is not clear then, 
say they, whether he was just,’ ete. 
Glauco again disclaims responsibility: 
cf. 360 B z. ely would in direct speech 
be 7v: and the idiom is like that in 
Ill 405 E, where see note. For the se- 
quence of moods and tenses cf. VI 490 A #. 
Failing this interpretation, the word must 
(I think) be spurious. Herwerden’s pro- 
posal—roovrw elvar, adndov dy (retaining 
etn)—does not surmount the difficulty and 


is also wrong in point of sense. 

20 am aris. Seecr.2. The sense 
required is not ‘what is produced by’ 
(id) ‘it,’ but ‘what results from it’: 
cf. yiyver@at amé (in a similar connexion) 
357 C and 358 8B. The scribe no doubt 
assimilated the preposition to the pre- 
ceding t7é. 

21 torw. See cr.n. I formerly read 
irw with A! and the majority of editors, 
but I now agree with Schneider that éorw 
is right. tw cannot be used by itself as 
a synonym for ‘live,’ or as a copula: we 
should require itw 6:a fiov, instead of 
irw péxpt Oavdrov (to transpose the two 
phrases would of course be too violent 
a change). The sole authority for ivw is 
the first hand in A: and this is certainly 
insufficient to outweigh the inherent 
superiority of &éorw. Most Mss have 
rw, a late form for éorw. 

361 D 26 éxxa@alpes: not ‘ polish 
up’ (J. and C.) but rather ‘scour clean’ 
(D. and V.), ‘purge’ from all extraneous 
matter: see 361 C yuurwréos bh ravTwr 
wry duKacocvvns. 

S61 E 29 dyporkorépws is said with 
reference to the exaggeration and coarse- 
ness of the description: cf. Af. 32 D, 
Gorg. 509 A. 


E 
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> nan be 1 4 A 5 / e / , 

€potar o€ Tdde, OTL oUTH SvaKeiwevos 6 Sixatos pactiydceTat, 
, b] U - a 

otpeBrwcetat, dedyoetat, exxavOnoetar T&pOarpo, TerevTar | 





—r— faye ee 4-5 > 
862 mavTa Kaka TAa0wY avacyiwdvrevOnoetar Kal yv@oeTat, OTL ovK 


> \ n a Ps 
elvat dSikatov adrra Soxetv Set €OéXeLv* TO SE TOD Aioyvrou todd 
> » > , , A San Ky nm Or na» \ , 
bid ape aedorepor héyerv KATA TOD adixou. T@® OVTL yap dycovar 
4 , A > , ° 5 \ 
TOV GdiKov, ate évTiTNSEVOYTA Tpadyya adyOcias €yomevov Kal ov 
A / r 7 > f n - 
mpos dofav favta, ov Soxeiv adixov adr eivar éOéreu, 
fal vv \ \ , 4 
BaG@etav aroKxa Sta hPpevos xaptovpevor, 
b] e \ \ 
lé& Hs Ta Kedva Bractavet Bovretmarta, 
an \ en le ee , 7 aA v 5 ” 
Tp@Tov pev apyeww év TH Tore SoKovYTL SiKxaiwm Eivat, ErevTa 
Ae , x , 
yametv o7ro0ev Av BovrAnTat, éxdiddvat eis ods Av BovAnTAaL, EvwBar- 
r xX / ral A 
Rew, Kowwwveiv ois dv €Fédn, Kal wapa tTadtTa TavTa apereic bar 
, nr \ , \ a fal ‘ 
Kepoaivovta To pn SuvaxEpaivery TO ad.Kelv’ eis ayovas TolwUY 
.7 \ > / an ra 
jovTa Kai idia Kal Snpocia TeplytyvecOar Kai TreEovEexTEiy TOV 
> ‘al a lal be r \ , / Ss lal 
éyOpa@v, TeovextovvTa dé TOUTE Kal TOvs Te hidous Ev TroLEtV 
\ \ ] Q \ | / Y a , \ > / 
Kai Tovs éyOpovs' BrarrTew, Kat Qeots Ouvcias Kai avabnuata 
c \ an r 
(kava@s Kal peyaroTrpeTas Ovew Te Kai avatiOévai, Kai CepaTrevery 
a , A ist \ \ \ ‘a ; , Ae 
TOU SiKaiov ToAV apewov Tovs Oeovs Kai TOV avOpwTwr ods av 





32 SedSyoerat: ‘will be kept in chains.’ 
deOjoera (so v and some other Mss) is 
required by Herwerden, and may be 
right. But in Xen. Cyr. Iv 3. 18 d€67- 
gouat is similarly combined with several 
first futures. 

éxkavOrjoerat KTA. Schneider refers 
to Hdt. vit 18 @Oeppotor otdnpiowwr éx- 
kalecv—rovs é6p0adpmovs, and Gorg. 
473 C éav—orTpeBAGrat kal éxréuynra Kal 
Tovs 6P0ahpovds Exxkdnrac. That ék- 
KkavOynoerar (and not éxxomyjoera, the 
reading of some inferior Mss, and of the 
ancient authorities who cite this passage) 
is right here, is probable also from 
X 613 E G@ Gypoxa pyoba od civar adh 
Aéywv, efra orpeBdwoovra Kal éxxavO%- 
govra, whether the last clause is genuine 
or not. It is not clear that Cicero (de Rep. 
Il! 27) did not find éxxav@ynoerac in his 
text; for though he has effodiantur ocult, 
he adds afterwards winciatur, uratur. 
Herwerden recasts the words of Plato to 
suit Cicero’s translation, but Cicero is 
a much less trustworthy witness than 
Paris A. 

862A 3 dpa: see on 358C. Te dvTt 
in the same line belongs not to ¢ycovet, 
but to rév &dixov—é0érewv. 


6 Baetav xrA.: “reaping in his 


thoughts the fruit of the deep furrow, 


from which good counsel grows” (Ver- 
rall). Plato takes ra xedva BovNevwara 
more concretely, and places in apposition 
thereto dpxyew and the other infinitives 
down to w@edeicAa, doxodvre being the 
dative of interest after BAaordver. For 
the change from the dative doxodyrs to 
the accusative xepdaivovra cf. Luthyph. 
5 A and infra IV 422 B, C. 

3628 10 kowwveiv. Cobet deletes 
this word, as well as xal kowwvjwara in 
Laws 738 A mpos dravra Ta FyuBdua Kai 
kowwvnuata. In view of the same passage 
Platt (C7. Rev. 111 p. 72) would read xai 
kowwveiv, No change is necessary, for 
Kowwvew is a term of wider connotation 
than EuuS8ddrew (see I 333 A 2z.), and the 
asyndeton has a rhetorical effect: cf. 111 
407 B, V 465 C, VI 488 C, 1X 590 A m7. 

12 mAeovexrety recalls I 343 D, E, 349 
B ff., as rots re pious ev movety KTH. 
recalls the theory attributed to Simonides 
in I 334 B. Here however it is not Jus- 
tice, but Injustice masquerading as Jus- 


_tice, which-is said to benefit friends and 


injure enemies. 


= 
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Bovhnrau, @OTE Kal Oeogihéorrepoy avTov eivat peaavop T poonkel 


€x TOV eiKoTwy % TOV SiKxaLor. 


Gedy Kai wap avOpoTav Te adixw Tapecxevdcbar Tov Biov 


20 dewov 7) TO OiKai. 


VI. Tad? eizovros rod TavKwvos, eyo pev | ev v@ eiyov te D 


ovT@ haciv, @ Zibepamen Tapa 


éyey pds TavTa, o dé adeAdds avTod ’Adeiwavtos, OU Ti Tov 
olet, pn, G Lwxpates, ixavas eiphobat wept Tod Aoyou; “AAAa 


/ , s need 3 
TL pnv; ettrov. Auto, 7 


5’ ds, ove eipntas 6 pardiota der pynOHvar. 


25 OvKobv, jv & éyw, TO Neyomevov, adeddds avdpi mapein’ ware 


\ / ¥ igd > / > / 
Kal ov, él TL Ode EAXEiTrEL, ETapuve. 
UTrO ToUTOU pabeera katatranaicat Kal advvaTov Tolga Pontiete ; 


/ > 2 e Ny ee a: | 
KQLTOL EME YE LKAVA KAL TA 


dixatoavyn. | Kai os, Ovédér, édn, Aéyers, GAN Ete Kal Tade dove” 


23. &py II: om. A. 





362c 17 paddov tpocyjKkev. The 
comparative is attached to the verb as 


well as to the adjective, so as to combine 
the force of two expressions, viz. (1) wore 
Kal Deopid7n avrov elvat uaddov mpoojKev 
and (2) wore kal Geogidécrepoy abrov eivas 
mpoonxevr. In cases like Aadpaérepov 
MadNov Laws 781 A, waAAov is quite 
redundant: in Azpp. Mat. 285 A éore dé 
ye—wpeiuwrepor—madeverOar uadrov 7 
KrX. it is resumptive. See on the whole 
subject Kiihner Gr. Gr. I p. 25. 

19 TaperkevdoSar.—dpavov. For 
duewov Richards would read awyelvov’ 
or dmelvova : cf. 3. 58C mond yap apelvwr dpa 
6 rod adixov } 6 Tod dixatov Bios. The 
change is tempting at first sight; but 
Plato generally uses dyelyw and not 
auelvova, and the adverb expresses what 
is virtually the same meaning, since a 
Bios Gmewov mapecxevacmévos (cf. modu 
e) rapecxevacpevyy Laws 751 B) is (ac- 
cording to the views here described) a 
Bios duelywy. Hermann’s xelpor’ for xetpov 
in Phaed. 85 B, though adopted by 
Schanz, is also unnecessary, for éxew may 
be intransitive. 

362 c—363 E Af this point Glauco 
gives way to Adimantus. Glauco had 
‘maintained the superiority of Injustice over 
Justice by directly praising Injustice: Adi- 
mantus will uphold the same thesis by 
describing the arguments usually advanced 
in favour of Fustice. In the first place, 
when parents and friends exhort the young 
to follow Fustice, they do not praise Fus- 


tice herself, but the rewards which Fustice 
earns from men and gods. Homer and 
Hesiod describe the benefits derived from 
Fustice in this present life, while Musaeus 
and his son guarantee to her votartes sen- 
sual bliss hereafter, and others promise to 
the pious a long line of descendants, but 
relegate the wicked to punishment after 
death and unpopularity during life. 

3862 D 23 See cr. nm. é&on is 
present in the majority of Mss, and can- 
not be dispensed with, where the inter- 
locutor is specified, as here. See Zntrod. 
§ 5. 
25 adeddds dvbpl wapeln : frater adsit 
Jratri. Ast proposed to insert dv before 
avdpi, making the sentence interrogative. 
The rhythm would thus approximate to 
the usual paroemiac rhythm of proverbs: 
but the brevity and force of the proverb 
would suffer. If change were needed it 
would be better to adopt Shilleto’s ele- 
gant suggestion ddedpeds avdpl sapely 
(note on Dem. /. L. § 262), but even if 
this was the original expression, it would 
be quite in Plato’s manner to substitute the 
modern for the archaic word, in defiance 
of rhythm. The source of the proverb 
(with which compare ovyyyaun adeow 
Bonéetv F. L. § 264) is found by the 
Scholiast in Od. XvI 97 f. 4 Te Kaovyvjrots 
émiméugpeat, olal mep av7p | wapvapévorce 
mwémoe, Kal ei péya vetkos Spnra. Cf. 
also 77. xx1 308 f. and Xen. AZem. U1 3. 
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oTepov 6 moe Soxet Bovr<0 bar DAraveor. 


Néyouor Sé tov Kai 


Tapaxedevovtat Tatépes Te béow Kal TavTEs of TiVaY KNddpevor 
€ \ bd Ss ? , \ y > a ’ \ 
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> \ a 36 > , > \ ’ ef , “ 
amo Tns dofms apxai Te Kal yapou Kal boamep TravKwv ifrdOev 
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AovTes épOova éxovat réyew ayaa Tois ociow, & hac Oeods 
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362 E 29 évavtiovs. Adimantus’ 
Adyou are évavrio, because they praise 
Justice, and censure Injustice: whereas 
Glauco had done the reverse: xarareivas 
€p® Tov Géixov Blov érawwv (358 D). 

363 A 1 avrd Sikatorvvny. Not 
avrodikavoctyvnv (with the second hand in 
A), which would be the (chiefly post- 
Platonic) expression for the Idea of Jus- 
tice (cf. adroay6 pw os and the like). avd 
is sum, ‘by itself,’ as in abrol yap éopev: 
cf. fa heaet. 146 E yrovac émiornuny abrd 
6 rt wor’ éorw, and infra vV 472 C, X 612 B 
(cited by J. and C.). adré may be thus 
used even when the feminine of the article 
is present, e.g. Prot. 361 A atdré 7 dper7: 
cf. also Crat. 411 D. 

2 ylyvyrat. The nominatives are 
treated as equivalent to a neuter plural, 
whence the singular verb. Cf. Symp. 
188 B, Laws 925 E, Andocides I 145. 
ylyvecGar is the verb in each of these 
examples. See also infra v 462 E. 

4 T® Stxalw. Schneider is right in 
refusing to change the dixaiw of A, Il and 
most MSS to a6f«w, which has the authority 
of a few inferior Mss. The reference in 
dupAGev dpre is no doubt to 362 B, where 
the benefits accrue to the man who seems 
_to be just, although in reality he is un- 
just. But dvra etc. should be taken, not 
with 6:7\Gev, but as part of the parents’ 
exhortation. This yields a better rhythm, 
and much better sense. The parents 
exhort their children to be just, in order 
that (iva depends on xpi Sixacov elvac) 
they may obtain the rewards amd Tov 
eVdoxiuety brvTa TH Sixaly. They very 
properly assume that the surest way to 
seem to be just (and so to obtain the 


irewards of justice) is to de just: cf. Xen. 
Mem. 1 6. 39 cuvrouwraryn te Kali doga- 
AeotdtTy Kai KadXiorn 66ds—6é Te dv BotrAH 
doxety ayabds elvar, rolro xal yevérOac 
ayabov mepadcba and 7. I 7. 1 with 
Heracl. 7r. 137 ed. Bywater cuvrouwrd- 
THv oddv—eis evdotiav Tb yevérOar ayabdor. 
Glauco’s picture of the just man as one 
who seems to be unjust is untrue to the 
facts of experience, as Socrates points out 
in X 612 D: nor did even Glauco go so 
far as to say that the unjust man, gua 
unjust, yvdoxiwer, but only 6 dox&v dixacos 
elvac (who may, of course, be unjust). 
The divorce between appearance and 
reality is purely argumentative, and out 
of place in parental exhortations. Fur- 
ther, in order to make d7é Tod evdoxipeiv 
évyra etc. represent what Glauco said, we 
should have to read r@ déixw mév Soxodyte 
dé dixalw: otherwise the words dofafoué- 
vew dé adikwy in the corresponding phrase 
(363 E) might just as well be omitted. If 
évra is construed with 6&7AGev, the words 
7T@ Ocxalw must (with Ast) be expunged: 
but that the clause represents what the 
parents say is further proved by the exact 
correspondence of dd rod €vd oKxtmety 
évra To Stxalw with tas dm’ adrijs (sc. 
Stxacogvyns) evdoxtuynoecs, which is 
what the parents praise. I have dwelt 
on this point at some length because 
recent English editors (except Tucker) 
have wrongly deserted Paris A. 

6 ‘ots datos depends on dyaéd (‘good 
things for the pious’): cf. dya@a dumdGe 
T® Tod adixov I 348A. This is much 
simpler than to punctuate aya@d, rots 
doctors a as the other editors do. Such a 
postponement of the relative is rare, and 
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adxpas pév TE Hépetvy Badavous, wécoas Sé pediooas. 
eipomoKxoe & dies, hair, wadrois kataBeBpibace, 


Kal adda 6 TOANG ayaa TOUT@Y €yomMEeva’ TapaT hora dé Kat 


o €repos’ M@aTE TEU yap dyaow 


4 Baoirnos apvpmovos, dbaTe Oeovdns 
evdsklas avéxnot, hépynaor Sé yala pérXatva 
'qupovs kal KpiOds, BplOnor Sé dSévdpea xapTo, 
tixktyn 8 éureda wHra, Odracca bé Tapéxn ixOds. 


’ ra Ud \ ae 
Moveaios 8€ tovTwy veaviKarTepa rayaed Kal 0 Uds avToU mapa 


Gedy Sid0actv Tots Sixaios’ eis” Acdov yap aryaryortes TO Noyes Kab 


KATAKALVaVTES Kal Seana TOV 6a lay KATACKEVATAVTES éoTe- 


haveopévous Tovwvow | Tov amavta ypovoy 7dn Sivayew peOvovtas, D 
Hynoadpevor. KadXALTTOY apeTHS picOov péOnv aiwror' 
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here, I think, unduly harsh, in spite of 
the analogy of III 390B and Iv 425C, 
Cobet felt the difficulty when in an 
unhappy moment he suggested ayaéd, 
& Tots oclots KT. 

7 ‘Holodos te «rd. Hesiod and 
Homer are appealed to as recognised 
theological authorities : see Hdt. I! 53. 

363 B g dkpas — kataBeBplOacr. 
OD. 232 f. rota (i.e. lOvdixnow avdpdct) 
péper ev yaia todd Biov, odfpect dé dpis 
|dxpn pév te péper Badavous, wécon 5é 
Meriooas’ | elpomdxot 6 dies waddois Kara- 
BeBpidacr. Further rewards of justice 
(4\Xa 5% wodAd ayabd) are enumerated in 
vv. 227—231, and 235—237. Many other 
illustrations in support of Plato’s attack 
on Greek religion throughout this pas- 
sage will be found in Nagelsbach’s Hom. 
Theol. and Nachhom. Theol. passim. 

12 @ore tev—ixBis. Od. XIX 100 ff. 
The % before BaoAjos is difficult: ap- 
parently the author intended to give two 
comparisons, but dropped the second. 
We are hardly justified, I think, in a- 
bolishing the anacoluthon by reading 
(with Platt) woré reo Baoidjos or (with 
Ameis) wore Trev 7. 

363c 17 MovoaiosxrdA. By Mu- 
saeus’ son Plato probably means Eumol- 
pus (cf. Suidas s.vv. Edmodzos and 
gaios). In this section of the argument 


Plato directs his attack against certain. 
forms of the Orphic conception of a future 
life: see Lobeck Avlaophamus p. 807 


B 


C 


with Rohde Psyche? 11 pp. 127, 129 #7., 


and Dieterich Wekyia pp. 72 ff. 77 
Lobeck refers to Plut. Comp. Cz. tm. ise 
Lucull, 2 Wrdrwv emioKwMreL Tous wept 
Tov “Opdéa Tots ed BeBiwkxdot pacKovras 
amoxeiaar yépas év déov méOnv aldyoy 
and id. Me swav. quidem vivt posse sec. 
Epic. 1105 B; where the allusion to Plato 
is less clear: also D. L. VI 4. 

IQ GupTdéciov Tav dolwv. dco was 
the regular appellation of the pucra 
(octovs potas hymn. Orph. 84. 32 ed. 
Abel). For the cvprécror cf. (‘aatoch.| 
371 D coupmbod Te evpedh kal eihamivar 
avroxopiynto. Kal axyparos ddumia Kal 
noeta diacra. The stock example in 
antiquity of earthly virtue rewarded by 
the delights of a sensuous paradise is 
Heracles: see e.g. Pind. Mem. 1 71, 
Theocr. XviI 28 f. and Horace Od. III 3. 
gf., Iv 8. 29f. A somewhat higher 
note is struck in Pind. O/. 11 61 ff. and 
Fr.129f. Several of these passages shew 
traces of Orphic influence, but the special 
instance of Heracles is traceable to Homer 
(Od. x1 602 f.). 

363 D 21 
illustrated from the fragment of Phere- 
crates ap. Athen. VI 268 £ ff. 
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22 amorivovew. Seecr.2. The read- 
ing of A is defended by Stallbaum as an 
abbreviation for paxpotépous Néyous amo- 
Teivovot wept uicOwy mapa Jew; but no 
other example of this harsh condensation 
has been adduced, and the sense is far 


from satisfactory. A better meaning is © 


conveyed by Schneider’s translation, 
** Andere aber lassen die Belohnungen der 
GGtter noch weiter reichen als diese”: for 
it is clear from the next clause that waxpo- 
Tépouvs (‘more extensive,’ not, of course, 
‘greater,’ which would be weifous) refers 
to the extension of the rewards of virtue 
beyond the personality of the individual 
concerned. But uaxporépous drroreivovew 
futoBovs is (to say the least) an obscure 
and difficult expression; and dmortivovow 
(i.q. A€youow doriver Oa) receives strong 
support from the parallel use of didéacw 
in C above, and xaropitrovaw, dvaryKd- 
four, and d&yovres below. The collocation 
of saxporépous with drorivover may easily 
have led to the corruption dzoreivovat, 
owing to the frequency of such expressions 
as paxpods Adyous amoreivev. For the 
error see /ntrod. § 5. 

maidas—karémurGev. The Scholiast 
remarks €£ ‘“Hpodérov (v1 86) dd roi 
dobévros xpnomot Tavkw TH Adkwre ws 
*Avipos & evdpxov yeveh meromicbev duel- 
vwv. The story of Glaucus admirably 
illustrates the view herein expressed ; but 
Plato is more probably thinking of Hesiod 
OD. 285 (a line which is identical with 
that quoted from the oracle), and also 
perhaps of some such lines as those of 
Tyrtaeus 12. 29 f. kal réuBos Kal mwatdes 
&v aOpwiras dplonwo | kal maldwy matdes 
kal yévos é£oTricw. 

25 eis mnAdv twa KaTopiTToVcW. 
Twa, is contemptuous: ‘something which 


they call mud’: cf. 372 B infra and 
Symp. 210 D (avOpwrov tds), The 
‘mud’ is Orphic: see Abel Orfhic. 
p- 247 and cf. Phaed. 69 C, Rep. VII 533 D, 
and the ox@p aevwr of Ar. Frogs 146, with 
Blaydes’ note. See also Rohde Psyche? 
I p. 3132. and Dieterich Nekyza pp. 82 f. 
The employment of the Danaid legend in 
Orphic teaching is illustrated by Gorg. 
493 B: cf. also Dieterich Vekyia pp. 69 f., 
75: 
S63 E 27 Sofafopévwv 8. For dé 
without mév see I 340 D x. 

29 GAA S& ovK ~xovow: sc. Aéyeuw 
Tiynwphwata. Adimantus means that they 
dissuade men from injustice merely on 
account of its results, ignoring riva éxeu 
Sivauw adrd Kad’ aird éevdy ev TH WuXT 
(358 B). J. and C. aptly cite Zheaet. 
176 D, E ayvoodcr yap (nulav adixlas, 5 det 
HkioTa ayvoeiv’ ob ydp éoriw nv Soxovor, 
mrnyat Te kal Advaro., wy éviore TadaxXoUTW 
ovdev adcxodvtes, GAN’ HY advvaTov éxdu- 
yet, viz. ‘‘ that by their wicked acts they 
become like the pattern of evil.” 

863 E—365 A_ Secondly (continues 
Adimantus), both by poets and in private 
life virtue ts called honourable but difficult, 
vice easy, and disgraceful only by conven- 
tion. Injustice, men say, ts in general 
the best policy: they admire the vicious 
rich, and despise the virtuous poor. 
Strangest of all, the gods themselves are 
said to be sometimes kind to the wicked, 
and unkind to the good; and seers profess 
to have power from the gods to atone for 
unjust dealing by pleasurable rites, and 
undertake to damage enemies for a trifling 
expenditure of money. In support of such 
teaching they quote the poets, Hestod for 
example, and Homer. There are likewise 
books containing sacrificial formulae, by 
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the use of which men are persuaded that 
their sins may be pardoned both in life 
and after death. 

363 E ff. The phase of Greek re- 
ligious life here censured is illustrated 
by Dieterich Mek. pp. 81 f. and Rohde 
Psyché* 1 74 ff.: cf. also Lobeck Aglaoph. 
pp- 643 ff. 

32 ista has been understood of writing 
in prose, but the reference is only to the 
representations of private persons, e.g. 
parents, etc. )( to poets, who were in a 
sense the professional teachers of Hellas: 
cf. x 606 c, Laws 890 A ldiwrwv Te Kal 
mourav, and 366 E below. 

364A 1 Kkadov pév—érltovoyv. See 
cr. m. For the omission of re xai dexaco- 
aivn see Jnirod. § 5. The sentiment may 
be illustrated by Hesiod OD. 289—292 
and Simon. ap. Pl. Prot. 339 B ff. dvdp’ 
dyabdv uev ddabéws yevér Oar xaderdv KTH. ; 
cf. also Simonides’ imitation of Hesiod 
(Fr. 58 ed. Bergk). 

5 @s éml to wAn9os: i.g. ws érl 7d 
modv. So also Phaedr. 2758. The senti- 
ment recurs in Isocr. de Pace § 31. 

tmovnpovs is the substantive, and &\\as 
duvduers eyovras balances sdAovaiovs. 
mdovrous, parallel to a\Aas duvdpers, and 
also dependent on éxovras, might appear 
neater. But there is no reason for desert- 
ing the Mss, although Plato is fond of 
the plural of wiodros (cf. e.g. VI 495 A, 


X 618 B, 619 A). 
illustrated from Polus’s description of 
the happiness of Archelaus in Gorg. 
471 A ff. 

3648 10 os dpa—poipay. dpa hints 
dissent: cf. 358 c 2. The gnomic poets 
often express themselves in this vein: 
e.g. Solon 15. I moAdol yap mdovreior 
kaxol, ayabol dé révovrar, Theogn. 373— 
380. A kindred sentiment occurs in 
Sophocles Phil. 447—452- For the most 
part however it is held that Justice asserts 
herself in the end: see for example Solon 
4-15 f., 13. 7—32. Euripides expresses 
the general teaching of Greek tragedy on 
this subject when he writes (oz 1621 f.) 
és TéXos yap of wev écOdol Tvyxdvovoew 
délwv, | of kaxol 5’, womep wepixac’, obror’ 
ed mpdéeavy av. There is no occasion to 
write (with Richards) odAd«es rots for 
mo\Xots. 

12 él mAovelwv Bipas idvres. This 
semi-proverbial expression (cf. VI 489 B, C) 
stigmatises the avarice of seers and mendi- 
cant priests (ayvprac from a@yelpw, cf. infra 
381 D). Plato’s contempt for wayre«y in 
general is expressed in the Authyphro 
and sporadically in various dialogues (see 
e.g. Zim. 71 E, with Archer-Hind’s note); 
but his attack is here particularly directed 
(cf. infra 364 E) against such ’Opqeore- 
Xeorai or Orphic friars as Theophrastus 
speaks of in his description of the decc- 
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daiuwy (Charact. 16) Kat Teheo Ona duevos 
mpos TOUS ‘Oppeoreheoras KaTa MHva tro- 
pever Oar Mera. THS yates, €av 6é Bh 
oxordiyn  yuvy, meta THS TiTOns Kal Tov 
matdiwv. The kind of ceremonies which 
they practised may be seen from Dem. 
de Cor. §§ 258 ff. Plato agreed with the 
more enlightened section of his country- 
men in condemning such degrading cults 
and superstitions on the ground of their 
immoral tendency: see especially Foucart 
des Assoc. religieuses chez les Grecs pp. 153 
—157, where the opinions of ancient 
writers on this subject are collected. On 
ib in general reference may be made 

. H. Wright in Harvard Studies in 
Ci. Philol. v1 p- 66 x. 

364 c 15 édvy te— Pardew is in 
oratio obligua: ‘et si quis inimicum lae- 
dere velit, nocituros se parvo sumptu iusto 
pariter et iniusto’ (Schneider Addzz. p.11). 
This explanation (which Tucker also pro- 
poses without knowing that Schneider had 
forestalled him) is by far the best and 
simplest. For other views see App. III. 

17 émaywyats—kartadécpots. érayw- 
yat are dywyal daiuovos pavXouv él twa 
yevouevar (Timaeus Lex. s.v.). The da- 
tives are usually construed with zeiovtes, 
and xaradécors understood as the binding 
formulae “by which the seer compels the 
invisible powers to work his will’’ (Rohde 
Psyche i p. 882.). But in the carddecpuoe 
which have been discovered it is the vic- 
tim and not the god who is bound down; 
see e.g. CIG 538 (an Athenian inscription 
of about 380 B.c.)—Kara6® Kryolav—xal 
KrXeoppadny xatad&—xai rods wera Krn- 
glov amavras xatad®. This and other 
instances from leaden tablets found in 
graves are given by Wachsmuth Afezz. 
Mus. XVII (1863) pp. 560 ff.: cf..also 
Marquardt Rém. Staatsverwaltung 111 
p- 109 z.6. On this account I think it 


A. P. 


better to connect éraywyais ticlv Kal 
Katadéomos with BAdWew, exactly as in 
Laws 933 D éav d€ katadécectv 7 éra- 
ywyats # tTicw érwdats 4 Tv ToovTwv 
papuakeav wrvrTivwvodv db&y Buoros elvac 
BXadrrovri—rebvdrw. Plato is still al- 
luding to the debasing forms of oriental 
superstition which had gained a footing 
in Greece in his day: see Foucart l. c. 
p- 172. 

Beods — odio darmperety : whereas 
true religion consists in man’s banpecia 
Tots Beots Huthyph. 13 D ff. 

Ig ot pév KrA.: ‘some declaiming 
about the easiness of vice, how that’ etc. 
oi uev—ddovres recalls 364 A, while of dé 
refers to the dylprat kai wdvres of 364 B. 
The reference in the first case is as pre- 
cise as possible: wavres yap €& évds ord- 
paros Uuvodaotv ws Kaddv mev 7) Twdppo- 
atvn Te Kal Stkaocvvn, xaderov pévTo Kal 
éritrovoy* axodacia 5é kal ddixia nbd perv 
kal ev meres kThncac0a, 5déy 5é wdvor Kai 
viuw aisxpdv (364 A). Those who tuvod- 
o.v ws—daxoracla—xal ddicia—evdmerés 
KThoac@a can be accurately described as 
Kaxlas mept evmwerelas G@dovres, but 
scarcely by of xaxias wépe evrerelas ot 
dovTes, because ‘to offer facilities for vice’ 
is not the same thing as to say that vice 
is easy. Stallbaum attempts to evade 
this difficulty by taking d:dévres as equiva- 
lent to 6:d6c0ac Néyovres, but neither is 
‘saying that facilities: are offered for vice’ 
quite the same as ‘saying that vice is 
easy.’ It is also difficult to find another 
instance of the plural of edrérea. The 
verbal echoes seem to me very strongly 
in favour of mepl—ddovres. For géor- 
res= ‘harping on’ (like the tuvoicw to 
which it refers) cf. Lys. 205 C a@ 6é 
h wodts O\n Gdec and 205D armep ai 
ypatac @dovce (with reference to the pro- 
verbial ypawv vOdos): the use of gdew in 
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Laws 854 C is different, but akin. For 
the corruption of ddovres to duddvres see 
Introd. § 5. The conjectures of Liebhold 
(72. Jahrb. 1888 p. 107) and Zeller (A7ch. 
J. Gesch. d. Phil. 11 p. 694) xaxlas mépe 
evreteias dteNOdvres and xakias mépe evré- 
tecav d:dévras have little in their favour. 

3640C,D 20 as THv—yKxav. Hesiod 
OD. 287—289. ws is due to Piato: 
Hesiod has ri pév ro. xtX. For ely 
the mss of Hesiod read é6Aéy7: dein (also 
in Laws 718 £, Xen. Mem. 11 1. 20 and 
elsewhere) proves the existence of a differ- 
ent recension.’ Cf. G. E. Howes Har- 
vard Studies in Cl. Philol. Vi p. 165. 
The verses are partially quoted or referred 
to again in Laws 718 E, Prot. 340 D; their 
influence is also seen in Phaedr. 272 C. 

8364D 23 Kaltiva oddv KTA.: Hesiod 
OD. 290 maxpds dé Kai dphios oluos és 
avryy | kal tpnxds «TX. The last two 
words account for the marginal addition 
kal Tpaxetay in A. 

364 D, E 26 Morol—apdpry. Seecz.7. 
The words are spoken by Phoenix to Achil- 
les in //. 1X 497—501. Plato edits the lines 
to suit his own purposes. For \uorol our 
text of Homer has o7perroi. The word 
dcorol (though implied in a@AdoTos, Tpid- 
Moros) does not occur elsewhere, a fact 
which is strongly in favour of its genuine- 
ness here. We must suppose that the 
recension which Plato used had Noro. 
The theology contained in these lines 


meets us continually in ancient literature: 
cf. also the words of the king in Hamlet 
111 3 ‘*‘And what’s in prayer but this 
twofold force To be forestalled ere we 
come to fall Or pardoned being down?” 
Plato expresses his dissent in Laws 
716 Eff., 905 D: in A/c. Il 149 E we read 
ov yap oluac Towirdv éott TO TOV Gedy 
wore wd Swowy mapdyerOar olov KaKkdv 
TOKLOTHY. 

364 E 30 BiPAwv—éyyévev. The 
allusion is to Orphic liturgies. . Musaeus 
was the son of Selene, according to Phi- 
lochorus quoted by the Scholiast on Ar. 
Frogs 1033: cf. paerpbpou exyove Mivas | 
Movoate in Abel Orfhic. Fr. 4. Or- 
pheus’ mother was the Muse Calliope 
(Suidas s.v. ’Opgevs). There is no solid 
basis for the old view that @xyovos means 
‘son,’ and @yyovos ‘grandson.’ The ety- 
mological form is éxyovos, but ék- was 
often assimilated to éy- before y during 
the 4th century B.c., particularly in this 
word: cf. also éyye:rovwy etc. on Inscrip- 
tions. See Meisterhans® p. 107. Else- 
where in the Republic exyovos is the 
regular spelling. 

31 Kab’ ds OunToAotcww: sacrificial 
liturgies. A @vy7o\cxéy is mentioned by 
Suidas (s.v. ’Op@evs) as one of the ‘works’ 
of Orpheus: see also Lobeck Aglaoph. 
p- 371 and Rohde Psyche*® 11 pp. 112, 
113 “Mn. 
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32 qdéXes: as for instance when Epi- 
menides the Cretan purified Athens (see 
Grote 111 85—8g9). Plato may be think- 
ing of this event, which in defiance of 
chronology he placed ten years before the 


Persian wars (Laws 642 D,E). Cf. also 
infra 366 a and Laws gog B. . 
Avoeas — Kalappol. AvogeES Means 


“modes of absolution’ (Lobeck Ag/aoph. 
p. 810): cf. 366.4 of AVovox Geol and Arist. 
Pol. B 4 1262* 32 Tas vouifouévas NUcets. 
The Scholium on Ar. Frogs 1033 contains 
the remark: ovTos (i.e. Musaeus) 6€ apa- 
Avoers Kal TeXeTas Kal KaPapuodls ourrTé- 
Gecxev. For rapadvces Blaydes proposes 
Noes, while Rutherford reads epi N’cets 


(apparently with the Ravenna Codex), | 


inserting also on his own conjecture 7rov7- 
para after cuvrédeckev. I have no doubt 
that the Scholiast wrote mapa Nvcets: 

‘besides Absolutions, he has composed 
also reXeral and xaOappol.’ Kalapuol 
formed a distinct class of religious lite- 
rature, and were written by Epimenides, 
Empedocles, and others: see Grote I 
Pp: 27 7.3. 

33 twadtas WSovav: ‘pleasures of 
play.’ wadués depends on 7dovdy, and 
is here used abstractly: cf. Thuc. 111 38. 
7 axojs j5ovy and (with Schneider) Paus. 
I 21. 7 Géas jéovyy. Madvig would eject 
joovay, but without 7dovGv Plato would 
probably have written radiay (cf. Laws 
829 B): other suggestions, such as kal 
gadas Kal dovmv, or Kal maids dia 
joovdr, or kal madiwy Kal jdovGv are open 
to graver objection. For raigew and the 
like in connexion with religious celebra- 
tions Stallbaum cites Hdt. 1x 11'Taxiv@cd 
Te ayere kal maifere and VIII 99 év Ovolyn- 
oi re kal evrabeinot: add Phaedr. 276 8B, 
Laws 6668. Plato’s point is that atone- 
ment if it is made a pleasure and not 
a penance sets a premium on sin. 

365 A 2. TedeuTIHCacw — TedeTds. 
The Orpheotelestae connected rederal 
with reXevray, sometimes on the ground 
assigned by Plato here, sometimes be- 


cause they alleged that the sensations of 
dying resembled those of initiation into 
the great mysteries (Plut. Frag. de An. 
725). This and other ancient derivations 
are given by Lobeck Ag/aoph. pp. 124, 
126, 172. For mepiuévec Cobet needlessly 
conjectures mepimévew. 

365 A—367 E Finally, what ts the 
effect on the souls of the young? Young 
men of ability are encouraged to practise 
Injustice, while outwardly pretending to 
be just. To escape detection by their fel- 
low-men, they form folitical clubs, and 
employ persuasion and force. The gods 
they can afford to ignore; for either there 
are no gods, or they regard not man, or— 
according to those who are the sole autho- 
rittes for their existence—they can be pro- 
pitiated out of the proceeds of Injustice. 
There are spectal rites and gods who can 
deliver us from punishment after death: 
so the gods own children say. So strong 
are the arguments in favour of Injustice 
that even those who can refute them make 
allowances, recognising that no one is| 
voluntarily just except from innate good- 
ness of disposition or scientific knowledge. 

Lt rests with you, Socrates (says Adi- 
mantus), now for the first time to praise 
Fustice and censure Injustice in and by 
themselves, apart from thetr accessortes. 
Nay more; you must assign to each the 
reputation which ts enjoyed by the other. 
Do not merely shew us that Fustice zs 
better than Injustice; tell us what effect 
they severally produce on their possessors, 
in consequence of which the one ts good, 
and the other evil. 

S65 A 6 Tiiasi.q. Tod ryudy. Cf. 
(with J. and C.) 339 C above. 

ti—trovetv. The subject to moeiy is 
Tatra mavTa—)eyomeva : wWuxds is its 
secondary object.. Cf. infra 367 B ri 
mowvoa éxarépa Tov éxovra kT. and 367 E. 
This view, which Schneider also holds, 
is better than to make Wvyds subject to 
moeiv and raidra mavra xrX. dependent 
on dxovovcas. 
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7 émurrépevor. The image, as Jowett 
remarks, suggests a bee gathering honey: 
cf. Lon 534 B Aéyousr yap—ol moral 6 Ort 
amo Kpnvev Medipptrwy €x Movowy KN TOV 
Twov Kal varwy Sperouevor Ta wéAN Huiv 
pépovew worep al uéditra, Simon. fr. 
47 Omret 5° dvOeow (viz. the poet) ore 
méXtooa EavOdy péXc kndouéva and Pind. 
Pyth. X 53 f. 

3658 10 mérepov Sixka—dvaBds. The 
fragment (which appears tolerably often 
in ancient citations) is restored as follows 
by Bergk (Ar. 213) Ilérepov dixg retxos 
tyrov | 7 oxoNlas amdras dvaBaivy | ém- 
xGoviwy yévos avipwyr | dixa mo vdos arpé- 
kecay elev. It is, I think, unlikely that 
Georésios PBlos and xvpiov evdaimovias 
below ‘‘si non a Pindaro, certe ex poetis 
petita sunt”’ (Bergk). 

12 éay Kal mail Sox@ has been com- 
monly altered to éayv uy kai docx on the 
suggestion of Dobree and Boeckh (with a 
few inferior Mss): but the text is sound. 
We are dealing with ratra mdvra— 
Ney doumeva xrd.; and it has not been said 
that it is useless to be just, unless one is 
also believed to be just (€ay uh Kal doc). 
This would imply that it zs useful to be 
just, if one is also considered just; but 
what has been urged is that Justice-is in 
itself never advantageous, although its 
evdokiujoes (363 A) are: see 358 C, E, 
360 C (ovdels Exaw Sixatos, GAN’ avayKage- 
MEvos, ws ovK ayabod idia dvTos), 362 A (ovK 
eivat dixaov, dAAd Ooxety Set EOéAev). The 
words éav xal un Sox mean ‘if I also 
seem unjust,’ for ot doce dixatos eivat, not 
dox® ov dixatos eiva, is the Greek idiom. 
This meaning suits exactly. What has to 
be established is that doxeiy prevails over 


eivac in human life (ovxodtv—Piara). The 
proof is as follows. To de just and seem 
unjust is misery (see 361 E): to de unjust, 
and seem just is bliss (see 362 A, C): there- 
fore doxety is everything, and émi roiro 
TpeTTéov ws. 

13, gacw. Is 7a Aeydueva the sub- 
ject? or is the sentence an anacoluthon? 
(‘nam quo modo res ipsa comparata sit, 
nescio: quae quidem vulgo dicuntur, talia 
sunt, ut iusto mihi commodi quicquam 
fore negetur” Schneider). The latter 
view is the more likely. Similar anaco- 
lutha are cited by Engelhardt Azac. 
fl. Spec. Wl p. 40. 

365 c 15 ot codol. Simonides 
(copos yap Kal Oetos dvnp 1 331 E) Fr. 
76 Bergk. Plato himself sets no small 
store by a good name (coupled with 
virtue) in Laws 950 C. 

17 ™pdo0vpa—aoxypa: ‘as my porch 
and trappings.’ The mixture of metaphors 
is thoroughly Platonic: cf. VII 527 Dz. 
With oxjua (any kind of external or ad- 
ventitious means of impressing others or 
hiding one’s own deficiencies) cf. Gorg. 
511 E wepurarel év perplw oxHmare. 

okiaypadlay (‘perspective drawing’ 


~ 


C 


VII 523 B, X 602 D) with its cognate — 


words is continually used by Plato of 
things unreal, counterfeit, illusory: cf. 
infra 1X 583 B z., 586 B al., and Wohlrab 
on Theaet. 208 E. 

18 Tot codwrdrov kth. Archilochus 
seems to have canonized the fox as the 
embodiment of cunning in Greek litera- 
ture: fragments are preserved of at least 
two fables of his in which the fox appears 
(86—88 and 89 ed. Bergk). In the second 
(89. 5, 6) occur the lines 7@ 8” (sc. miOnKw) 
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Gp’ addwarné xepdadén cuvyvrero | muxvdv 
éxovca véov. The xepdaréav xai ro- 
kiknv of Plato corresponds in meaning 
to Kepdadén—muxvov éxovoa vdov, and 
may have ended one of the iambics in 
this or another Archilochean fable: it is 
at all events clear that they are from 
_ Archilochus. ‘The crafty and subtle fox 
of Archilochus’ means simply ‘the crafty 
and subtle fox of which Archilochus 
speaks’; the rest of the imagery is due 
to Plato. With the general sentiment 
cf. St Matth. vii 15 épxovrac mpos buds év 
évdvpact mpoBdrwy (this is the cxcaypadia 
dperys), ower dé ciow NUKoLdprayes: with 
éxréov €fdmioGev (opposed to 7 pébupa mev 
kaloxjua) Milton Samson Agonistes 358— 
360 ** Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 
Our earnest prayers, then, given with 
solemn hand As graces, draw a scorpion’s 
tail behind?” Unnecessary difficulty has 
been caused by an erroneous gloss of 
Timaeus (rhv dd\wrexfv* Thy mavoupyiar), 
which seems to imply that he read dd\w- 
mexnv ‘fox’s skin’ for ad\wrexa in this 
passage. Ruhnken (followed by Ast and 
Stallbaum) while retaining ad\w7rexa ex- 
plained it of the fox’s skin; but it would 
be pointless to ‘drag behind a fox’s skin.’ 
With adwrexa—‘ fox’ for ‘foxiness’—cf. 
infra 382 D rounrys—wpevdys év Oe@ ovK 
é, Phaed. 77 E, and the well-known “‘astu- 
tam vapido servas sub pectore vulpem” 
Persius V 117. 

19 G@AAd ydp ‘at enim,’ like dda 
7) (infra D, X 600 A al.), introduces an 
objection: cf. infra 366 A al. 


20 ov8t ydp—peyadwy: an audacious 
< nrg of the proverb xaXera Ta 
kana. 

22 ws—dhépe. For ws we might 


expect 7 * (Ficinus has gud). ravry must 
be taken as referring to what precedes, 
though further explained by ws—gépec. 
txvn and pépe shew that the metaphor is 
still the 666s Biov. The words txyvn dépa 


may be from Archilochus. For the senti- 
ment cf. III 394 D. 

365D 23 Evvapoolas—éraipias. An 
allusion to the political life of Athens: 
cf. Ap. 36 B, Theaet. 173 D, Thuc. vit 54 
Evvwpooias, airep érvyxavov mporepov év 
TH wore ovoat éwl Sixars Kal adpxats. 
In the Zaws, Plato would suppress all 
such secret clubs and cabals with a 
strong hand: see 856 BR ff. The reois 
d.ddoxado. mentioned presently are the 
Sophists. 

25 ws for wore (except in idiomatic 
phrases like ws @ros elretv, ws ye évredbev 
idetv) is a curious archaism, tolerably 
frequent in Xenophon (e.g. Cyvop. I 2. 8, 
V 2. 5, VI 4. 16, MITI §. 1 and 7. 27), 
but almost unexampled in Plato. The 
Protagoras (330 E) furnishes an instance 
with oirws preceding (cf. Xen. Cyr. Iv 
2. 13). ws in Phaed. 108 E is perhaps to 
be explained in the same way: cf.also A/c. 
II 141 B and Symp. 213 B mwapaxwpjhoa 
yap Tov ZwKparn ws éxetvoy Kabifev. See 
also on ws 67 in I 337C. As Bidfoua 
can be followed by the simple infinitive, 
it might seem preferable to connect ws 
meovekTourtes as a participial explanatory 
clause either with BiacduePa or with dixny 
wh dddvac (‘not to be punished for ag- 
grandisement’); but the first alternative 
gives a wrong sense to mXeovexrodvres, 
and the second involves too harsh. an 
inversion. 

26 ovKotv KTA. Cf. Laws 885 B Aeods 
Hyovmevos elvat Kara vouous ovdels mwmoTeE 
otre &pyov doeBés elpydoaro éxwy ore 
Aéyor adjxey dvouov, adda év 5H Te Tw 
Tpiav madoxwv, % TovUTO Sep elrov ovx 
Hyovpevos, 4 Td SevTepov bvras ov Pporti- 
fev dvOparwv, 4 Tplrov evrapauvOyrous 
eivac Ovoias Te Kal edxats mapayouévous. 
These three classes of heretics are sever- 
ally refuted in 886 A—899 D, 899 D— 
g05 D, 905 D—9go7 B. It is clear both 
from this passage and from the Laws that 
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the air was full of such heresies in Plato’s 
day. The first was doubtless fostered by 
the sceptical attitude of Protagoras—repl 
pev Gewr ok exw cldévar 088’ ws elaiv od0 
ws ovx eloiv (ap. D. L. 1x 51): for the 
second cf. Aesch. Ag. 369—372 ovx &pa 
tis | Oeods Bporav akwicba wédew | doors 
abixrwv xdpis | rarotd’* 6 5’ obk evoeBis: 
the third—the most pernicious of all, 
according to Plato Laws 948 c—furnished 
the raison etre of a degenerate priest- 
hood. 

27 «rl Kal Hpiv KrA. ‘If the gods do 
not care for us, why should we in our 
turn (xai) care’ etc. For the text see 
cr. nm. and App. III. 

S65E 29 akynkoapev—trointav. The 
first # is ‘or’ and the second ‘than.’ In 
Aéywv Plato may be thinking zzter ala 
of the works of early \oyoypddo like 
Pherecydes, who wrote genealogies of 
gods and heroes in prose; but there is 
no occasion to change Aéywr into Aoyiwv 
with Muretus. ‘yeveadoynodvTwy mronrov 
refers to Homer and the Hesiodic and 
Orphic theogonies. 

31 Ovolais—dyavyoww: see 364 D. 

33 awd: ‘from the proceeds of.’ Cf. 
Laws go6 Cc, D totrov dH Tov byov 
dvaykaiov éyew Tov éyorTa ws elci 
cuyyvwmoves del Beoi Tots Tar dvOpmrwv 
ddixos Kai ddixovow, av avrots Tav adi- 
Knudrwv Tis awovéun, Kabdmep xvol UKoL 
TwOY apracuaTwv cuiKpa dmovéuoer, ol 5é 
neepovuevor Tots Owpos auvyxwpotev TH 
twoiuvia dvaprdagew. 


366A 2 tmepBalvovres kal duaprda- 
vovtres are subordinate to iwodmevor: 
‘by praying when we transgress and sin, 
we shall persuade them,” etc.. There is 
again a reference to \ucodmevor OTE Kév Tis 
vrepBin kal audprn quoted in 364 E. 
The-position of the participles is justified 
by the allusion to this line. 

5 7—y. It was a common Greek 
belief that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children: see the pas- 
sages cited by Nagelsbach MWachhom. 
Theol. pp. 34 ff. If we take Plato at his 
word, Adimantus represents this vicarious 
punishment as extending even to the other 
world. 

q taides matSwv. Baiter conjectiinas 
<7) waides> 7 taides maidwy, and so 
I formerly printed. But ratées raidwr 
means little more than ‘descendants’ 


(cf. Laws 927 B), and the text may stand. 


Similarly in Ruskin A/odern Painters 
Ch. 1 ‘all those labours which men have 
given their lives and their sons’ sons’ lives 
to complete.” 

@ ite—doyilopevos. @ ide is the 
objector who urges a\Ad yap—raldwr. 
In @joe Plato recurs to the singular of 


3605 B Aéyor yap av xrrX. oyegduevos. is. 


not ‘reasoning,’ but ‘making his calcu- 
lation, ’ ‘calculos subducens’: such a 
man’s morality is nothing but a balancing 
of profit and loss. Hermann’s devotion 
to Paris A led him to conjecture an’ 
wpednoovcw ayvifouevous ai TedheTal rather 
than admit a simple case of omission 
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IX. Kara tiva obv étu Aoyor Sixavocvyny av mpd peylorns 
adixias aipoiwe? av; hv édv wet evoynuooivns KiBdhrov KTnTw- 
peOa, Kai Tapa Oeois Kal rap avOperos mpdEowev Kata vodv 
CavTés Te Kal TedXeVTHTAVTES, Ws 6 TOY TOANDY TE Kal aKpwDV 
Neryomevos Ndyos. 


——— 
° 


éx 0 Twavtwv Tév eipnuévar Tis pnxavy, @ 
C Sexpares, dixaocvyny | tindv éOérew, © Tis Sivamis vrapyer 
a , , be a 
Wux7s 7) XPNUATV 7) TwpaTos 7 yévous, AANA pI) YyeAav éraLvov- 15 
pens KOUVOYTAa; OS o7 ToL €l TLS exe vrevdn pév atrodjvar a 
eipynKkapev, tKavas O€ eqvenney OTL dpiotrov Sixacoovyn, ToAAHV 
mov cuyyveunv exer Kal ove dpyiferar Tots adixow, @AN sen; 
Ore wrav et Tis Oeia pioer dveyepaivwy TO adiKeiv ) ervaTHpnV 
D AaBov aréyetat avtov, TeV ye Grr» ' ovdeis Ex@v Sikatos, GANA 20 
Dy , + eg v 5) , / nye na 
ynpws 7 Tivos aNhas aaevetas Weyer TO aducely, 
advvaT ov avTo Spav. 


e \ > ' 
U7TO avavopias 
as 6€, OHNO" O v4 bi cape TOV TOLOUTMY, 


els _ Stvapey éMwv mpatos adiKel, ka’ oaov av oles T d Kalb 





TOUT MY dmavtwv ovdéev ado ait Lvov. a exatvo, O0evTrep arras Oo NeryOs 
aUTOS epynoev Kal THE Kai “pe mpos .cé, © LwxKpartes, eiteiv, OTL 25 
3 
E a 6 Lao Le, TavT@V UMP, cot érrauvéras | hate duxacocvyys 
wde AlTI?. 


6. ad wéya Sivayvra IL: om. A. 22. ws dé All}: 





arising from homoioteleuton: see cv. 2. Pol. 292 E, supra 360 E, infra III 405 A,- 


Vermehren proposes adX’ apehjoovow ai 
vourCouevat treretal (Plat. Stud. p. 90), 
but we should certainly follow IL here. 
See also /ntrod. § 5. 

6 Avoror: ‘givers of absolution’: cf. 
364 E. Certain Chthonian deities of the 
Orphic theology are meant, such as 
Hecate, Demeter, Dionysus Nvovos or 
Aveevs, and above all Zevs weAlixuos. See 
Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 303. 

3668 7 Gedy waides: e.g. Musaeus 
and Orpheus (Zedjvns re kal Movodr 
éyyovor 364 
(so also Ficinus) before raira in the last 
clause seriously impairs the rhythm of the 
sentence, 

12, dkpwv. dxpos was a fashionable 
expression to ly to the ézte of any 
profession or fas cf. Theaet. 152 E Tav 
TmomtTav ol dkpor THs moujoews éxarépas, 


Madvig’s rejection of of 


V 459 B. 

366 Cc 16 as Sy ToL: see on I 337C. 

19 Belg hiva—emorrypnyy. dela pice 
means a disposition which is good by 
divine grace or nature, not as the result 
of knowledge or compulsion. The virtue 
of such men is @eia poipa maparyiyvouern 
divev vod (Men. 99 E): they are dvev 
dvdykns, avropuds, Oela molpa aryadol 
(Zaws 642 C), resembling Wordsworth’s 
**Glad Hearts! without reproach. or 
blot, Who do thy work and know it 
not.” Cf. VI 493 A m émrthunv is 
scientific knowledge of the good in the 
Socratic, not yet in the Platonic, sense. 

366 D 20 ovdels éxdv Slkaros gives 
the lie to the Socratic ovbdels Exav dédckos: 
cf. 360 c. For dvavdpias below see on 


359. B. 
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lal 2 a / / 
eivat, ard Tov €& dpyhs npowv apEapevot, omy AOyot NEAELMpEVOL, 
/ a A > a] “292 > \ , ” 1 f 8° 
péypt Tav viv avOpe@mwv ovdels Twmote EreEev adiKiay ov 
> t / v A / \ \ \ \ \ 
érnvecev Sixatocvvnv adrAws 7) SoEas Te Kai TiYmas Kal Swpeas Tas 
a 4 rn , % 
amy avTév yiyvopévas’ avto 8 éxatepov TH avTod dSuvamer ev TH 
na AEA \ @ ’ Q , y= > i) , 
Tov €xovTos wuyn évov Kal NavPavoy GBeovs TE Kal avlpwrrouc 
b b / ¢ a 
ovdels TwToTe ovT év Troimoes OUT Ev idtows Aoyous émreEndOev 
"A A S ¥ ‘ 
iKavOsS TO NOYH, BS TO pméev péyloToV KaK@v doa layer YruxXN EV 
avn, Sixatocvvn é péyitotov ayador. 
na a a >’ 
apxns UT tTavtwv vua@v Kal eK véwv nmas erreiOeTe, OVk av 
a BV Yt 2 4 
GAAnAous ehurAdTTopev wn adiKety, GAN avTOs avTOD Hy ExaTToOS 
4 \ \ > a A / a , Ss 
puraé, dedi@s ut) adiK@v TO Heylory KaKD Evvotkos 7. 
@ dxpares, t icws b€ Kal ete TOUTwWY TEL Spacv pays Te Kal 
adXos Tov Tis UITép Sucavor vias Te Kal adixias neyorep av peta- 
otpépovtes avtoiv tv Svvamw, hopTiKas, ws ye wot Soxet> GAN 


> , de , dé | , ’ 6 an 3? 6 A > a 
Ey@, QVOEV yap GE OC€OMAL ATOKPUTT TET alt, GOV €7t UL@V axovoat B 


>? / ¢ ’ U / / \ s ec a 
TaVAVTLA, WS dvvapat wadioTta KaTaTeivas EYwW. (4) OVY LV 


TavTa, 


* 


et | yap oTws édéyeto é& 367 


, — , J, rat ’ 
10 povov évdelEn TO Oyo, STL SiKatocvvy adikias KpEtTTOV, adda | 


. 


15 


/ lal e / \ ” t eames, > Co. WK e \ >, e be 
Tl Trowvea éxaTépa Tov ExovTa avTn Su avTnv 7 MeV KaKOV, 7) OE 
\ , , 4 

ayaloy éotw* tas Sé do€as adaiper, domep TAavKwv Siexehevoato. 
, = > a \ cal 

€i yap 7 adaipnoes éxatépwOev tas adnOeis, Tas Se wWevdeis 
/ > \ / / > a > \ ‘\ a) 
mpocOnaes, ov TO dixavoy dyjcomev érratvety oe, GAA TO Soxelr, 


‘an / 4 
ovd€é Td Adcxop | eivar Wéyerv, GAAXA TO Soxelv, Kal TapaKehever Oat 


‘ a ¢ \ \ 
adixov dvta RavOavery, Kal omoroyety Opacupaye@, STL TO pev 





27. ewa II: om. A. 15. dGAAa 7d doxety II et in mg. A?: om. Al, 
S66 E 27 pwwv. J. and C. think 32 Blows: see on 363 E. 


“Plato is referring to well-known tales 367 A ” avtos—ttvorkos 7. 


and maxims, which the poets’ and logo- 
graphers had put into the mouths of 
ancient heroes.” It is simpler to under- 
stand the expression of Orpheus, Musaeus, 
and other Gea rratdes, roinrai kal rpopjra 
Tov Seay yevduevor: see 366 B 2. So also 
Dreinhofer Plato’s Schrift ib. d. Staat 
nach Disposition u. Inhalt p. 2 n. 16. 

29 G@AdAws 7. Praise of the ddéai of 
Justice is somewhat inaccurately spoken 
of as praise of justice itself: but it is un- 
necessary to insert da (with Richards) 
before défas. Cf. 367 D rév pwév ado 
dmrodexoluny av ot rws érawvovrvTwy diKato- 
cvvnv kai Yeydvrwrv ddikiay, ddEas TE wepl 
avta@v kai uicbods Eyxwucafdyvrwr Kal 
AocdopovvTwr. 


This thesis is developed and_ elaborated 
in Gorg. 472 D—48I B. 

6 wrép is here little if anything more 
than mrepi, cf. Laws 777 A bwép rod Avs 
dyopevwv. This usage, which appears on 
Inscriptions after 300 B.c. (Meisterhans® 
p- 222), is very rare in Plato. It occurs 
occasionally in the Attic orators, espe- 
cially with \éyew, and is tolerably com- 
mon in Polybius and later Greek: see 
Stephanus-Hase 7Zzhes. s. v. trép and 
Jannaris 7st. Gr. Gr. § 1685. I do not 
think we are justified in translating (with 
Tucker) ‘on behalf of their view of the 
relations of justice and injustice.’ 

3675 9g katate(vas: 358 D 7. 


C 


ee A ed Bek hh 
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Sixaiov addoTpiov ayabov, Evpdépov Tod Kpeittovos, Td Sé &SiKOV 
avT@ pie Evppépov Kal Avowterody, TH SE irrove a&dpdopovr. 
erred ou @poroynoas TOV Meylotoy ae oe elvat dikatoovyny, 
a@ TOY TE droBawvovrov amv avtav évexa aéva widely TOAD O€ 
MadXOV avTa avTaY, olov opav, axovewv, ppoveiv, Kal bytaivey 87, | 
Kal 60 adda ayaba yourma TH avTaY hice AXN ov S0En éotiv,—— 


A. *® OBEN Vee , , A a aN > Curae \ ” 
TOUT OUI’ AUTO ETALVEO OV duxatocurns, O AUT?) Ou QUTNV TOV EXOVTa 


’ Fass , %, r 
ovivnoty Kai adixia Brarrer’ picOovs Sé Kal ddo~as Tapes adXoLs 
a + lal \ »” ’ ‘ et ae 
eTraively. WS éy@ TOV méev AwV aTrodexoiuny av ovTws éral- 
4 / \ , ? / n 
vovvtay SiKavocvyny Kai ~eyovtwy abdixiav, Sofas te Tepi avtav 


\ ; , ’ a 
Kal pucOorvs éyxwputafovtwry Kal AoidopovyTav, cod dé ovK av, et 


\ \ / / / \ ’ a . 
E #2) ov Kerevous, dvoTe mavta tov Biov | ovdév ddXO CKoTaV S1EX2)- 


AN nm : 

AvOas 7) TOTO. 

/ BJ , a hd \ / al e / \ ” em," 

avvn adiKias KpEeiTTOV, AAG Ti ToLOdca ExaTépa TOY EyovTA AUT?) 
o) ti? 27 éQ , 27 \ Nf , Wee , 

du avtnv, éav Te NavOavyn édv Te pu Oeovs te Kal avOpwTrous, 


\ 3 Pp ae > 8 / t tal Xo a 5 
fn ovy npiv evdetEn pmovov T@ AOY@, OTL OLKALO- 


e \ > / id \ a ee | 
H pev ayabor, % Sé Kakov éote, 


Sy , a A 
X. Kai éy@ axovoas aei pév 8n thy dvow tod te TavKwvos 


dmodexolunv II et in mg. A?: 


amocxoluny in 





18. pev A*IT: om. Al. 25. 
contextu A. 
367 17 GAAStpiov ayabdy: I 343 


CH. 

IQ @poddynoas: 358 A. 

; re mre 8 pardon. The sequence of 
dé after te is frequent in Plato with 6é 
kal, ef dé BovdNer, Ti dé, Ere 5é, wéyiorov dé, 
TO 6€ kepddauov and the like. For a clas- 
sified list of examples see Hoefer de fart. 
Plat. pp. 15—17. 

21 aKkove is added to Glauco’s list 
(357 C) by Adimantus, who is also respon- 
sible for the exaggeration 3oNd “adXovr. 

kal—8y with vyalvew marks it as 
different in kind from the other examples: 
cf. (with J. and C.) Zen. 87 E kal wiodros 
64 and infra 373 A. 


367 D 22 yovipa: i.g. yrijo., but 


more forcible: cf. Zheaet. 151 E, Ar. 
Frogs 96. 
24 Kal aBucla. Brdrre. The sense 


is: Kal Wéye Tor’ ab’rd ditxias 6 adrn dv’ 
avTny tov éxovra BAdmrre. Hartman 
- would cancel the words, needlessly, al- 
though the zeugma is bolder than usual. 
For the stylistic effect* cf. aduxia 5’ émat- 
veirat 358 A above. 

25 drodexoipny and dvacxoiuny are 


equally Hae Greek (cf. Prot. 339 D, 
Phaed. 92 A, E al.), but as dmo- is sup- 
ported by both A and II, it is more pro- 
bable that the error lies in -cxolunv than 
in dmo-, especially as dmodexolunv is 
found also in the margin of A. The azo- 
is at least as old as the Scholium, which 
mentions the two readings doo xolunv 
and dvacxolunr. 
correction of drocxoiuny, and has survived 
in = and a few inferior Mss besides. 

367 r—369 B ln a short interlude 
Socrates, after complimenting Glauco and 
Adimantus, remarks on the magni- 
tude of the task before him—none other 
than the defence of Fustice against her 
slanderers. As the weak-sighted are better 
abléto Fecognise small letters at a distance 
if they have previously studied the same 
letters on a larger scale and on an ampler 
ground, so (says Socrates) let us first study 
Fustice in magno, that ts, in a state, and 
afterwards look for her lineaments in parvo, 
an other words, zn waa Individual, The 


ee nto existence. 


——_ 


~~ 


The latter is an obvious 


20 


25 


30 


ur 


Io 


go 
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\ a? ’ > , Ah > \ , , wd 3 
kat tov “Adecuaytou nyaunv, atap ovv Kal TOTe Tavu ye HaOnp | 


Kat elmov’ Ou Kaxkos eis vpas, @ Taides éxeivov Tov avdpds, THY 868 


apynv TOV ereyelov éroinoev 0 LXavKwvos epaarns, eVdokupn- 
gavtTas TreEpi Thv Meyapot paynv, eiTov' 


TaAaLoEs “Apiorwvos, KANevvov Oetov ev os avodpos. 
TOUTG mol, ® Hirov, ev Soxet Exeww" avy 140 Oetov mrerovOare, 
el pn témrevaOe adixiav Suxavocvyns dpewvoy eival, oUTM ena 


a ¢e ? nm 
elTrely UTép avTov. 


doxeite 8n. Ho} OS adn as ov qemetoban: | 


Tekpatpopat Sé éx 7O0 ARXov ‘Tod ‘dperépou Tpomov, émel Kata = 
avTovs ToUs AOoyous Arictovy av Upiv’ bom Sé wadAXov TicTEva, 


, a , a « , i 
TOTOUT@ padrOV aTOPW O TL YpNnTwWmLAL 


ovTe yap Omws Bona 


10. xphowua All: xXphoopae A’. 





368 4 I @ Traides éxelvov Tov dv5pés. 
This curious phrase occurs once again in 
Plato viz. PAzl. 36 D, where Protarchus 
is addressed in the words ® mat éxelvov 
tavépés. Philebus has withdrawn from 
the discussion, his part in which he has 
bequeathed to Protarchus, who is there- 
fore playfully called his son. That this 
is the meaning appears from PAz/. 11 A, B, 
II C déxer 6h TodTov Tov viv diddpuevor, b 
IIpwrapxe, Adyov; “Avdyxkn dbéxecAat’ 
PirnBos yap huiv 6 adds amelpnxer, 12 A, 
16 B, 19 A: cf. also 15 Cand 28 B. In pre- 
cisely the same way Glauco and Adiman- 
tus are the ‘children of Thrasymachus.’ 
They are duddoxor rob Adyou as appears 
from 357 A, 358 B (éravavewoouat Tov 
Opacupaxouv Adbyov), 367 A and 367 C, as 
well as from the substance of their argu- 
ments. ‘This image is in fact one of the 
links by means of which Plato binds the 
dialogue together: as Polemarchus is heir 
to Cephalus (331 E), so Glauco and Adi- 
mantus are heirs to Thrasymachus. In 
explaining éxeivov rod dvdpés of Thrasy- 
machus, Stallbaum is therefore not ‘‘ridi- 
culous” (as J. and C. assert) but right. 
See my article in C/. Rev. X p. 237. 

2 6 Tdatxwvos éparrns may be 
Critias, as Schleiermacher supposed ; but 
there is no evidence in support of the 
conjecture: see Bergk Poet. Lyr. Gr.* 11 
p- 283. 

3 tiv Meyapot paxynv: perhaps in 
409 B.C.: see Diod. Sic. x11 65. Ifo, 
Plato is guilty of a slight anachronism, 
supposing that the scene of the dialogue 
is laid in 410. See /ntrod. § 3. 


4 tatSes—dvSpds. By ’Apicrwvos, the 
author of the line of course meant Aristo, 
father of Glauco and Adimantus; but 
’Aplarwy suggests dpurros (cf. IX 580 B) 
and the pun conveys a friendly, if half- 
ironical, compliment to ‘his excellency’ 
Thrasymachus, whose maiées (so far as 
the argument is concerned) Glauco and 
his brother are: see on & maides above. 
In Symp. 174 B, when inviting Aristode-- 
mus to come as an uninvited guest to sup 
with Agathon, Socrates indulges in a 
similarly playful pun: @ouv roivuy, &pn, 
iva kal Thy Twapoulay diapPelpwmev pmeTa- 
BddXovtes, ws dpa kal dyab@p émi datras 
lacw atrouata ayabol. (The diapfopa 
consists in the substitution of dya@@v for 
dear, the form of the proverb which 
Plato had in view being a’réuarot 8” arya- 
Goi dec Gy éml dairas tacw, as the Scho- 
liast remarks. Arnold Hug is ill-advised 
in adopting Lachmann’s suggestion to 
read ’Ayd@wv’ i.e. "Ayd0wu for dyaldr: 
see Cl. Rev. X p. 238.) Other plays on 
proper names in Plato are collected by 
Riddell Digest pp. 250 f. In kdXewod 
Stallbaum finds a ‘lusus facetus’ on 
éxeivov; but this particular Zusus (if it 
exists) is accidental and unmeaning. 

5 Qetov. The addition of re (proposed 
by Herwerden) is unnecessary: cf. II 
388 D 2. Oetos is here used, like &@eos, 
of inspiration: if the speaker does not 
understand or believe what he says, he 
is, like a rhapsodist or poet, nothing but 
the mouthpiece of the inspiring deity: 
cf. Phaedr, 245 A, Jon 533 E, 535 E— 
536 D. 


» 
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eyo] Soxd yap pot advvatos eivac* 
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Ol 


an / e ‘ 4 
onpelov Sé pot, OTL a TpdS 


, / Vv > / ¢ . , 
Opacvpayov Aéeyov wunv atodaivew, ws wewov Sixacootvn 


abixias, ovK amredéEacGé pov’ 


C déd01na yap, bm) ovd dcvov 7 


369 


es 


= 


y 9 a + . ' 
ovT av OTws pn BonOnow exw’ 
Tapayevouevov Stxacocvvn | Kakn- 


/ ~ \ \ F ~ : 
yopoupevy atrayopevew Kai un BonOeiv ere Eugvéovta kal Suvapevov 15 


/ / an 7, A 
Beer rere au. Eperier or ovV oUTwS OTTAS tan ah émLKOUpEtY qty. 
6 te otv [avKwy Kal of arrow édéovT0 Tmavrh cada BonOjca Kat 


ft) aveivar TOV Aoryou, arnra Siepevyncacbar Ti té éotuv ‘apa buaeaes 


Kai Tept THS Whedias avToiv Tadnbes TroTépws EVEL. 


€lTrov ouv 


Orep emo edokev, bri To Ejtnua & érryerpodmev ov PadXov GAN 20 
6&0 Brérovtos, ws euol paiverat. | érergr) ovv Hyets ov Servo, 
SoKel wot, nv O eye, Tovavray Tomnoacba Enrnow avtod, olavrep 
av ef mpocéraké ts Weenpara opbcpe roppobev dvayvavar ph 
mavu o€v Brérrovew, Erreita Tis evevonoery, TL TA aUTA Mishel eas hs 


€ott Tov Kai adrXA0b peiLw Te kal @) pelfoves Epuatov av épavn, 25 


i ’ a A A ’ 
Olmal, EXelva TPWTOV avayvoyvTas OUTwWS éTLaKOTELY TA EXATTO, 


> \ tain, Tg /, 
€l TA AUTa OVTA TUYXAVEL. 

\ 

anra 
Kabopas; 


"Eye cow, édny, 


> \ aay, ” , 
avopos évos, €aTu O€ 


Ovcodv petfov mors évds avdpos; Metfov, &py. 


Epo. 


“Tlavu pév ovv, bn o >Adecimavtos: 
TolovToV, ® LwKpates,| év TH TWepi TO Sixaov CytHoee 


/ / yy \ 
dixacocvrn, hayév, eats pev 


mov Kat drAns TOAEwsS; IIdvu ye, 7 8 Gs. 30 


v , 
lows Totvuy 


x / XN 8 / > a te > , \ er é a 
TTAEL@MY AV tKALODVVY) EV T@ Mel OVL E€VElLy Kat PQ@@V KATAMLACELDY, 


> Oy / an an / U alt 
el ovv Bovrecbe, mpa@tov év | tails torXeot EnTHNTwpmEV Totov TL 


31. 


metfov (bis) AtIIL: peigwy (bis) A. 





s6sc 18 rl ré éotiv—txe recalls 
the conclusion of Book I (354 B, C). 

368 D 22 olavirep dv sc. éranod- 
MeOa, the verb being omitted as it fre- 
quently is with @omep av el. 

25 €ppavov—tvyxaver. I have fol- 
lowed Schneider in printing a colon be- 
fore Epuaov: for the sentence épuacov— 
Tvyxdver is not the grammatical apodosis 
to the e/ clause, but a further result. The 
asyndeton with €puacov is the usual asyn- 
deton of ampliative clauses. For the 
principle underlying the method of in- 
quiry here enunciated, see Soph. 218C 
boa 8° ad Tov _peyd day det Siatrovetc Oa 
kahws, mepl Twv rowtrwy dSédoxrar maou 
kal maar TO wpdTepov Ev outKpots Kal 
paoow atta dety wererav, mplv év av- 
Tots Tots weyioros and Pol. 286A. (Con- 


trast PAzl. 48 B, where the opposite course 
is recommended.) In the special case of 
the State versus the Individual, the words 
év gukpots, év éNarroow are not applic- 
able, but €v baoa.v mpdrepov det mererav 
is the essential part of the principle, and 
Justice in the State is p/dwv karauadeiv 
(368 ©) than in the Individual.. Cf. also 
infra 377C é€y Trois pelfoow—piOos di- 
beOa Kal rods éXdrrovs. Illustrations from 
letters are tolerably frequent in Plato: 
cf. e.g. 1V 402 Af., Zheaet. 205 D—206 A, 
Pol, 277 © ff. 

S868 E 33—369A 3 tTpaTov—étmt- 
okotrotyres lays down the method to be 
pursued in the rest of the treatise, except 
in books v—vil, which are professedly 

a ‘digression,’ and x, which is of the 
Gaur of an epilogue. At each suc- 


92 TAATQNOS 
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b] 
€oTl* ETELTA OUTWS emrurxeyropeba Kat €v évl EXaTT@, THY TOD 


peifovos oO OMOLOTHTA Ev TH TOD éXdtTovos iBéqe eT LOKOTOUVTES. 


Hot Soxeis, Edn, Karas Déyeuv. 


ul 


yeyvouevny Kal thy abdixiav; Tay’ adv, 7 & bs. 
’ i> \ > / >? rn aA lal | ‘ 
avTov €drris evteTéaTEpon Loeiv 6 Entovpev; | IloAv ye. 


fal an = 

XPHvat eTlyeipnoar TEepawvelv ; 
‘ lal 

QUTO €lvac* OKOTTEITE OUD. 
\ ” / 

10 MN AAAS ToOLEL. 


"AAG 


Ap: obv, wv & eye, a eh sia 
TOW Ceagalnela: oye, Kal THY Sieacurny avTHS Boupen: av 


Ovxobv yevopévov 


> ‘ \ ,) b] / 4 
Oia méev yap ovK OALyoV Epyov 


"Eoxerrtat, bn o “Adeiwavtos’ adda 





cessive stage in the exposition of his 
subject, Plato reminds us more or less 
explicitly of the method which he here 
proposes to follow:—at the end of the 
first sketch of a State 371 E; in con- 
nexion with the @dAeypalvovca mébds 

372 E; before entering on the theory of 

education 376, D and again in III 392 C, 

when he has finished the treatment of 

Adyor; at Adimantus’ objection IV 420B,C; 

at the end of the picture of the just state 

IV 427 Dff.; in passing to Justice in the 

Individual Iv 434Dff.; at V 472B ff., 

where the question is raised ‘Is this State 

possible?’; on beginning the account of 
the degenerate commonwealths and men 
in VIII 545 B; and finally when the whole 
argument draws to a head at IX 577C. 
] 369A 2 Tv Tod pelLovos OpoLdrynra. 
Justice in the State is in fact to be used as 
| a means of explaining Justice in the Indi- 
! vidual, which is after all the real Justice: 
| cf. Iv 443 Bff.x. The relation between 
" the two is that of a twapddevyua and that 
which the zapdéevyua is intended to 
explain: see Pol. 278 C ovdKody Tobro wey 
ixav@s cuverlnpaper, ore mapadelypar os 7 
éoti rére yéveots, éwéTav ov Tadrov év 
érépw dtecracuévy, Sotafduevoy dp0as Kal 
cuvaxbév mepl éxarepov ws cuvdudw play 
a\nOH Sdgav droredn; Paiverau. Plato has 
been severely blamed (as e.g. by Grote 
Plato 111 pp. 123 ff.) for representing the 
Commonwealth as the Individual ‘writ 
large.” Plato, however, laid stress upon 
this view, as tending to cement the union 
between the citizen and the State, which 
was rapidly dissolving in his day. This is 
well brought out by Krohn //at. Frag. 
p. 5- Cf.also Pohlmann Gesch. d. antih. 
Kommunismus etc. pp. 146 ff. 

4 el yryvopévnv—ddiklay. This would 
lead us to expect that we are to discover 
Justice and Injustice in the same State. 
In the sequel we find Justice only in the 


Ideal City: it is the degenerate Cities of 
vill and 1X that furnish the picture of 
Injustice. Plato does not expressly an- 
nounce his change of plan till Iv 420 B, C: 
enone yap év rH ToLAUTY Mauora a 
evpeiv Sixacootvny Kal ad év TH KdKiTa 
olkounévyn adixiav—viv ev ovv—riv evdal- 
ova mwAXarrouev—avtrixa 6¢ Thy évavriay 
oxeWoueba. The discrepancy must, I think, 
be admitted (see Krohn /%, St. p. 32, 
and Kunert die doppelte Recens. d. Pl. St. 
pp. ro ff.), but such correctiog@jand de- 
velopments of plan are charactéristic of 
the dialogue as a form of literature, and 
do not establish the theory of a double 
recension of the Repudlic. Cf. Grimmelt 
de retp. Pl. comp. et yess P- 19 and 
Westerwick de Xep. Pl. pp. 43—45 

369B—372D Zhe First Sketch of 
a City-state. 

A city ts called into being by the fact 
that the individual ts not self-sufficient. 
We may regard it as the union of many 
men mutually helping one another in one 
place. The individual gives and takes be- 
cause he thinks tt better for himself to do so, 

Now man’s first need is food, his second 
housing, his third clothing and the like. 
The smallest possible State will therefore 
consist of a farmer, a builder, a weaver 
and a shoemaker etc.—four or five men 
in all. Each of these must work for all, 
because NatuPe has adapté 
for different kinds of work, and bec 
every kindof work hast 


ical 
ment when it-must be done an GaT tanneb> 


—be— neglected. Qur—principle_is — One 
man, ork. We shall accordingly 


require ee and smiths to make 
instruments for the farmer, weaver, 
‘and shoemaker, as well as various 


kinds of herdsmen, to furnish cattle for - 


ploughing and carrying, together with 
hides and fleeces for the makers of cloth- 


ing. Since it ts almost impossible to 
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make the city self-supporting, we shall 
require middlemen to introduce imports; 
and as imports necessarily imply exports, 
the number of farmers and manufacturers 
in our city will increase, and we shall 
need travelling merchants to dispose of 
their produce. Owners of transport-ships 
will also be necessary, uf there ts traffic 
by sea. 

Moreover, to facilitate exchange within 
the city, there must be a market, and coined 
money, and retail traders to act as middle- 
men between the producer and the con- 
sumer. The retail traders should be those 
who are physically unfit to engage in any 
other pursuit. There will also be hired 
labourers in our city. 

Where then in such a commonwealth are 
Fustice and Injustice? Along with which 
of the component parts of the State do they 
make thetr appearance? Adimantus sug- 
gests that we should look for them in the 
reciprocal intercourse of the various classes 
in the city. Let ws see, says Socrates. 
The citizens will live the simple easy-going 
life of vegetarians, satisfying only the 
modest demands of their natural appetites. 
On a hint from Glauco, a few additional 
vegetarian luxuries are conceded. 

3698 11 ylyverat—rédis ktA. The 
present episode is ostensibly an histori- 
cal account of the genesis of society, and 
~ from this point of view should be com- 
pared with Zaws 111 676A ff. Some of 
the features are derived from an analysis 
of the industrial basis of society as it exists 
in civilised times: others (see 372 B—D), 
are semi-mythical and idyllic, recalling 
pictures of the golden age such as we find 
in Pol. 269 C ff., and in the caricatures of 
the comedians (e.g. ap. Athen. v1 267 Eff.). 
‘But the prevailing atmosphere is not 
. historical or legendary, but idealistic 
(note 6e¢ in 369E and elsewhere), and 
Plato’s mpwrn méds (Arist. Pol. A 4. 
1291* 17) should primarily be regarded 
as—in its essential features—a_ prelimi- 
nary and provisional description of the 
industrial foundation on which the higher 


parts of his own ideal city are to rest. 
Cf. also on 372 B, D, Rettig Proleg. in 
Plat. see p- 42 and Steinhart £2zlettung 
p. 156. 

12 Tvyxdver as a mere copula is 
very rare in Attic prose, and it would 
be easy here to insert wy after moANar: 
see Porson on Eur. Hec. 782. In the 
Platonic dialogues this usage recurs in 
Phaedr. 263.C, Gorg. 502 B, Alc. 1 129 A, 
133A, Hipp. Maz. 300A, Laws 918C, 77m. 
61C, noris it possible in the last three ex- 
amples to account for its omission by 
lipography. The idiom occurs in Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, once in Aristophanes 
(Zecl. 1141), and (though condemned 
by Phrynichus) must also be admitted 
(though rarely) in prose: see the in- 
stances cited by Blaydes on Ar. (l.c.) and 
cf. Rutherford’s Mew Phrynichus p. 342. 

mohhav évSeys. In the account of 
the genesis of society given in the 
Laws (676 A—68o E), more stress is laid 
on the social instinct of man: in Prot. 
322 B ff the operating cause is man’s 
defencelessness against wild beasts. Grote 
(Plato 111 p. 139 #.) censures Plato for 
not mentioning the ‘reciprocal liability 
of injury’? among the generative causes 
of civic life; but this (as well as assistance 
against external aggression) is hinted at in 
BonOous. 

14 @ddos—xpelqg. The words are 
short for dAXos aGANov, Tov mev err’ dou, 
tov & ém’ ddXov xpela (for the omission 
of tov wév cf. Prot. 330 A, Theaet. 181 D 
al.): ‘one taking to himself one man, 
another another—the one man for one, 
the .other for another purpose.’ Essen- 
tially the same meaning would no doubt 
be conveyed without rév 6 én’ dddov, 
which Herwerden following two inferior 
Mss would omit; but the fuller form of 
expression is chosen in order, I think, 
to prepare us for the principle of ‘One 
man, one work’ to be presently enun- 
ciated. 

16 TavTy Evvoik(g.  Stallbaum 
rightly regards the sentence as an anaco- 
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paren, Kal mad Gols KoWWMVOUYTA Tpaypwata ExeLv, GAN’ avdTor 
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the cities of the farmers, the auxiliaries, 
and the rulers, are in reality one city, 
yevomevn pev rod (nv evexev, odaa 5€ TOU 
ed jv (Arist. Pol. A 2. 125229. Cf. 
Laws 828 D 6ée dé airinvy Kabdwep eva 
avOpwrov (Hv ed). 

3869 © 28 va &xacrov xtA. Cf. 
Charm. 161 E Soxe? dv co words ef of- 
ketoGat Ud TovUTOU TOU véuouv TOD KEeXEevor- 
Tos TO €auTov iudriov Exactov idaivew Kal 
TrvvewW, Kai vrodjuara oKuToToMEV, Kal 


luthon, the antecedent to ravryn being 
the words from mapadau8avwv to Bon- 
Go's. If the subject to €@éueGa (a gnomic 
aorist) were ad\\os—deduevo.—ayelparres, 
we should probably have had zapadaup- 
Bavortes for wapadauBdvwv: and besides, 
Plato is not yet describing the particular 
city which we are moety dy (infra 
line 1g), but laying down the law as to 
the yéveous of cities in general. For the 
anacoluthon see Engelhardt Amac. PI. 


Spec. III p. 40. 

369D 26 Tav mepl TO copa: neuter, 
not masculine; otherwise Plato would 
have written Qeparevrav (as in g and 
some other Mss). 

27 dvaykavoratn mots. Referring 
to this passage, Aristotle (Po/. A 4. 1291? 
10-19) attacks Plato for making the end 
of his city not 7d xadov, but 7a avarykaia. 
No doubt, the end of this ‘first city ’— 
so Aristotle calls it—is primarily ra 
dvayKxata; but Plato would reply that 


dijxudov kal ordeyyiéda cal Ta\\a mavTa 
KaTa Tov avTov Aoyor KTA. ; 

370A 5 ovTw Adov A “kelvas. ofa 
refers to the alternative which is more 
familiar, although mentioned first: cf. 
(with Ast) Xen. AZem. I 3. 13 TovTO Td 
Onplov—roaovry dewdrepoy este Tw pa- 
Aayylov dow éxetva pev avdueva, TovTO 
dé ovd’ amrbpevov—evinat mu. On the 
corruption p¢éiov for pgov (also 1 in Men. 
94 E) see Lutrod. § 5. 
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7 verar strikes the keynote of the 
City of Books 11—iv. The first critic 
to lay sufficient stress on this point 
was Krohn: see P/. St. pp. 59—62, 
where he collects the references to gvaus 
throughout Books I—1v. The City of 
II—IV is a kata gvow oixicbeioa dds. 
Not inorganic 
Nature, but the ‘nature’ of a wéXs or 
aggregate. of moira, i.e. (as the unit in 
a city is the man) human nature, in other 
words, the nature of the human soul, 
which, according to Plato and Socrates, 
constitutes a man’s true and proper indi- 
viduality. It is not however human 
nature as it is, but as it ought to be, 
which is the foundation on which the 
Platonic State is built; so that, although 
the doctrine of transcendent Ideas is 
excluded from the first four books (see on 
III 402 C), Idealism at all events is present. 
See also Krohn Plat. Frage pp. 8—11, and 
(for the connotation of gvo.s) Benn’s 
article on ‘ The Idea of Nature in Plato’ 
in Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil. 1X pp. 24 
— 4g and Pohlmann l.c. pp. 110 ff. 

370 B 10 étav—eis plav. This 
principle—the cardinal principle of the 
Republic, reiterated also with great em- 
phasis in Laws 846 D—847 B—is deduced 
by Plato from ¢vois, whose rule is 


specialization: cf. 370 C érav eis & Kata 
pvo.v—mparrn. Plato (as usual in the 
Republic) is thinking of A/an’s nature, 
one man being naturally fitted for one 
pursuit, another for another: cf. 111 395 B, 
IV 433 A, 434 A,B. The principle of 
specialization had already been enunciated 
by Socrates: see e.g. Xen. A/em. III 
15, Cyrop. VIII 2. 5, 6. Aristotle widens 
it into a general law of Nature: ovdééy 
yap  piots moet ToovTov oiov of yadko- 
Timo Thy Aedgixhvy udxatpay tevixpds, 
GAN’ év wpds év (Pol. A 2. 1252" 1 ff.). 
In its application to politics, the principle 
becomes in Plato’s hands a weapon for 
attacking the foundations of Athenian 
democracy (see Gorg. 455 A—C), to 
which, in this respect, his own Ideal 
City was a kind of counterblast. 

8370c 15 KdAdov. Did Plato write 
Kad\Niw? Kdddcov yliyverac may no doubt 
mean ‘are better made,’ which is fairly 
satisfactory in point of sense, but cadXlw 
forms a better balance to mAeiw re, and 
is more suited to caddy just below. With 
pgov immediately following, the corrup- 
tion would be easy. On the other hand 
the collocation xa\Niw xal pdov is un- 
pleasing, and it is probably safer to ad- 
here to the Mss. 
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34. Kevds A®IT: éxetvos Al. in g: ety AIL. 
370 © 27 éml ro dpoty. See on 35 av Gv attois xpela. airois is of 
372 B. course emphatic (¢fszs). For the rare 


30 atriv tHy wodw: cpsam urbem: 
the city as opposed to the inhabitants 
(réxroves, xadxys etc.). Cf. 360 Dx. It 
is not necessary to adopt Hermann’s con- 
jecture a for adrijy, or (with Hartman) 
to eject THv modu. 

32 oxedov TL ddtvatov. Plato never- 
theless endeavours tosecure this advantage 


omission of 7 cf. 111 416 D and Schanz 
Nov. Comm. Pl. p. 33 with Cope’s Rhe- 
toric of Aristotle Vol. II p. 328. 

371A 3 ov ay Séwvrar. wv is mas- 
culine in spite of av éxetvor Séovrat just 
above. The reading of g éxelvors a€ovew, 
of peradwoovew wy av déwvra is a free 
correction (after 371 B) intended to make 


in the Laws: see 704 A—705 B. Cf. Arist. 
Pol. H 5. 1326> 26 ff. 

34 av éxeivor Séovrar. All exchange 
with foreign cities is to be in kind: money 
is used only for transactions within the 
city: see infra 371 C ff. Here again Plato 
is constructing his city cara gvow: cf. 
Arist. Pol. A g. 1257% 28 } wév obv TaxLavTH 
peraBAnrixyn ore Tapa Piocv ovre xpn- 
barioTikys €aTtiv eldos ovdév, 


wy neuter. 

371 B 9g tHs—épyactas is not the 
work of a seaman (as Jowett seems to 
suppose), but a special department of 
éutropla, viz. vavxdnpia: see Arist. Pol. 
A rr. 1258> 21 ff. The vav«dAnpos owned 
a ship and conveyed passengers and cargo 


for payment (cf. Gorg. 511 D, E): he is” 


frequently mentioned along with the 
éumopos, e.g. Pol. 290 A éumdpous Kal 
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apyupiou duaddatTew, door Te S€ovTat TpiacOar. Attn dpa, nv & 
eyo, 7 xpela Karidov tiv yéveow eurrovel TH Toe. 1) ov 
KaTHdovs KaNODWEV TOS Tpos wry Te Kal Tpaoww SiaKovodYTas 
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a AQA a 
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Tv HS loxvos ypeElav, THY TYuny TavTHY wicOdVv KadodrTES, 


KEKANVTAL, OS eyopar, wc OwTol* yap; Tldvu per odv. TIAjpopa 





vavk\jpovs Kal Kamjdous, Laws 831 E, 
Xen. Vect. 3. 4, 5. 3. 

12 ov 8x évexa. cy can hardly (as 
J. and C. suppose) refer to weraddoovew: 
it must denote the same objects as the 
previous av. The meaning is ‘for the 
sake of which things we established the 
principle of community and founded a 
city.’ Cf. 369 C Kowwvods—peTadliwor 67 
Gdos dd\Aw KTr. 

14 Vvopiorpa—eveca. 
vouioua 6 evexa ddXAaYHs THs Kas’ 
nuépav. See also 370 Ex. Plato re- 
gards coined money as a necessary evil— 
the offspring, not of gvo.s, but of vdmos 
(cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. Vv 8. 1133% 30 ff. da 
TovTo Totvoua exer vduopua, Str ob Picer 
GAG vouw éorl and Pol. A g. 1257 10 ff.), 
a mere conventional symbol, the private 
possession of which is denied to the highest 
classes of the State (111 416 D ff.). 

S71LC 21 ot dcbevéerraror KTAr. Cf. 
Laws 918 A—g20 C, where kamn)ela is 


A. P. 


Cf. Laws 742 A 


confined by Plato to those wy diapBeipo- 
pévav ovK av yliyvorro peyddn UMN TH 
mode (919 C). 

371 D 26 kammAous — éu1rdpous. 
Soph. 223 D THs weraBAnriKys obx 7 ev 
kara mwodw add\ayh, oxeddv atrns qusov 
mépos bv, KaTNALKH Mpocayopevera; Nal. 
To dé ye €& ddAns els GAY wédev OtaddAar- 


Tomevov Wyn Kal mpdoe Eutropixy; Te 
5° ob; 
871 E 29 dkoKowdvyror: worthy 


of being admitted into the xowwvia of 
our city. This explanation (Schneider’ s) 
is better than ‘ worthy of one’s society’ 
(L. and S.). 

31 THY Tuy TavTHY. Tavrny is idio- 
matic for ravrys: see I 333 Bz. 

32 pioOwrof. Plato does not admit 
slave labour in his city, unless perhaps 
in the persons of barbarians. The nie 
sion of slaves is also a touch of ‘ Nature’ 
cf. Arist. Pol. A 3. 1253> 20 Tots 6é rapa 
pvarv (sc. Soxe?) 7d deordgfew with Suse- 


7 
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mihl and Hicks ad foc. If barbarians 
may be enslaved, it is because they are 
guaer Sodd\o: cf. V 469 B ff., with 470 C 
and Arist. Pol. A 2. 12529 raird pice 
BdpBapov kai dod)dov. 

372A 2 évatrav—ddAndrovs. The 
reply is to the first question, not to the 
second: see on V 465 E. In so far as 
diuxaocivn can be said to exist in so 
elementary a state, Plato would have 
identified it with the performance by 
each class (farmers, artisans, etc.) of their 
own work andno more. This is the firs¢ 
view of dixacocvvyn in the Repudlic: for 
the second see 1V 432 ff., 441 D ff., and 
for the ¢hzrd or metaphysical VI 504 B 2. 

7 wrodypara. I have placed the 
mark of interrogation after brodjuara, 
as it is only the present participles which 
belong to dvarrnoovrar. ‘And when they 
have built themselves houses’ marks a 
fresh start, no longer interrogative, for 
which reason I have also departed from 
the usual punctuation after ixayws (in B) 
and mé\epor (in C). 

3728 Opéovrar xtA. The pic- 
ture which Plato proceeds to draw re- 
presents the working of well-regulated 
érOuuia or appetite—the psychological 


| groundwork of the third or lowest order 


in Plato’s city. 7a uév is the wheaten 
meal (d\evpa), ra 6é€ the barley-meal 
(aAgira). Only the wheaten meal was 
(as a rule) baked (réocew or érréav) 
into loaves (dprot): the barley-meal was 
**kneaded into a simple dough (udocew, 


whence ywafa), dried in a mould, and 
afterwards moistened with water and 
eaten” (Bliimner, Gr. Privatalt. p. 218). 


“aga made of barley meal was the staple. 


food of the common Greek: the wheaten 
loaf was a luxury. The double chiasmus 
adgira, udtavres, pdgas )( ddevpa, mé- 
Wavtes, aprovs is noticeable: cf. Crito 


47 C 

It will be observed that the inhabitants 
of this ‘ First City’ subsist upon a vegetable 
diet. Cattle are used for ploughing and 
carrying, and supply wool and skins to 
make clothing and shoes (370 D, E), but 
animal food isunknown. It is improbable 
that Plato deliberately borrowed this trait 
from the current legends about the golden 
age (cf. Pol. 271 D ff.): for he allows the 
slaughter of cattle for skins, whereas in 
the golden age animal life was held 
sacred (see Empedocles ap. Arist. Rhet. 
I 13. 1373> 14 ff. and Robertson Smith 
Religion of the Semites pp. 282 ff.). But 
he no doubt regarded vegetarianism as 
characteristic of the primitive innocence 
of a pastoral community (Laws 782 A—D). 
In Plato’s days, as now, the Greek peasant 
was almost a vegetarian. To argue from 
this and kindred passages (esp. Zzm. 77 
A—C and 8o E) as Teichmiiller does (Zz¢. 
Fehd. 1 pp. 187—202), that Plato was 
himself a vegetarian, is somewhat hazard- 
ous. Whether Plato wished his farmers 
to be vegetarians or not, he permits the 
soldiers to eat flesh: cf. 111 404 B ff. 
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cucov Kai épeBivOwv Kai Kvdpor, kal pipta Kal dnyods otro- 





10 TO pv wepavTes KTA. The asyn- 
deton (as usual) is ampliative. The 
punctuation in the text avoids the diff- 
culty of the two verbs @pépovrac and 
ejwxjoovrat. Schneider places the colon 
before udfas, but this is much less natural. 
For pdgfas vyevvaias, ‘noble bannocks’ 
(J. and C.), cf. (with Stallbaum) Zaws 
844 E Ta yevvata cixa érovouafoueva. 
kd\apov is not ‘a mat of reeds’ (Jowett, 
with L. and S.), which would be much 
too artistic, but ‘reeds,’ xddAauov being 
collective as in Arist. Ast. An. 1X 36. 
620% 35; and tia is contemptuous (cf. II 
363 D x.). 

12 tapaBadddpevor is also contemp- 
tuous for ihe mapatibéuevor of civilised 


society : it suggests throwing food before 
animals (cf. 372 D). 
13 ottPddov: not ‘mattresses’ (L. and 


S.): why should they ‘strew’ mattresses ? 
The whole point of the passage is that 
instead of reclining on manufactured 
couches they lie on natural ones of bryony 
and myrtle boughs: contrast 372 D 
oTpwvvivar oriBadas is simply ‘to make 
couches of leaves’: cf. oropéoat éxos. 
The word widat means bryony (as Schnei- 
der saw): cf. Sandys on Eur. Bacch. 107 
xAojper widaxe kaddixdpry. The ‘yew’ 
of the English translators would make 
a sombre and lugubrious couch. 

14 émumlvovres. émi means ‘after’: 
cf. Xen. Cyr. VI 2 28 wera dé Tov cirov 
el olvov émimivouev. In Greek banquets 
there was little or no drinking during 
dinner. The conjecture vzomivovtes 
(Stephanus-Hase 7%es. s. v. émurlivw) is 


unnecessary. 
372c 16 7 wodenov. The origin 
of war is over-population (373 D). 

17 dvev dou ktA. Sov is meant by 
Glauco in its narrower sense of animal 
food (whether fish or flesh); Socrates on 
the other hand uses the word in its wider 
sense of anything eaten in addition to, 
or along with, bread, e.g. vegetables 
(see Bliimner Gr. Privatalt. p. 223) 
A spirited and athletic Athenian like 
Glauco cannot tolerate a vegetarian diet : 
cf. 372 D. 

18 éorwpévovs: sarcastic, with refer- 
ence to edwxyoovrat: ‘you call it feasting 
when they have nothing but dry bread!’ 
(J. and C.). 

Ig GdAas—épyoovrar. ‘Of course 
they will make salt and olives and cheese 
and vegetables whether wild’ (SoAfovs) 
‘or cultivated ’ (Adxava) ‘into such boiled 
dishes as can be prepared in the country.’ 
éynua is not ‘something for boiling,’ but 
something boiled; and éWjcovra is used 
with two accusatives, one external (das, 
&c.) and the other internal (éyjuara). 
Plato hints that cookery in the country 
(€v dypots, cf. Kar’ dypovs III 399 D) 
is inferior to that in the town. For the 
kind of dishes in question cf. Ath. II 64 E 
mept dé THs THv BohBav cKevacias Prue 
gnoi tov BorBdr, ef Boidrer, oxédre | doa 
daravyicas evdokimel, Tupdv wéde | oHoa- 
rf éXacov Kpoumvov 3Eos aiAquov* | avrds 

a éd’ abrod ’oriv movnpos kal mixpés. 

22 yovs: ‘acorns,’ not ‘beech-nuts’ 
(D. and V.): see Blaydes on Ar. Peace 
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372 D 23 wromlvovtres. Wine was 
sipped during dessert. to- in bromi- 
vovres emphasizes the moderation already 
expressed in yerpiws: cf. Lys. 223 B 
bromwemwkébres év Trois ‘Epuaios. Dr 
Jackson connects mpds 7d wip with bro- 
mivovres, comparing IV 420 E, Ar. Ach. 
751 al. This may be right, but the ordi- 
nary view seems to me somewhat more 
natural. 

372 D—373C Glauco protests against 
the swintsh character of such a life: more 
comfort, he thinks, should be allowed. 
While expressing his opinion that the 
healthy State is that which he has already 
described, Socrates ts willing to describe 
the ‘inflamed’ (pdeyualvovea) City, in 
case Fustice and Injustice should be dis- 
covered in it (372 D—372 E). 

The Second Sketch of a City now begins 
(372 E ff.). 

Some will not be satisfied with the 


provisions of our first city, but will - 


demand a variety of physical comforts 
and delicacies, and artistic delights. A 
crowd of hunters and imitative artists of 
different kinds will accordingly spring up, 
and the race of middlemen will be largely 
increased. As a flesh diet will come into 
Jashion, swineherds will be in demand, 
and cattle will multiply. The new style 
of living will bring doctors to the front. 
372 D ff. The provisions of the rpaérn 
mods are insufficient for the satisfaction 
of human needs: for there is @uyds as 
well as émi@uuia in the soul of man. 
Hence we must advance a stage further. 
Plato’s method is as follows. He begins 
by enumerating many of the features of 
ordinary Greek life, as he found it, with- 
out distinguishing the good from the bad. 
The resulting picture he calls a tpydwoa 
or pdeyualvouca mots. The next step 
is to purge this rpupwoa mérs (cf. TIT 399 E 
AeAHGapmev ye Staxabalpovres wadw Hv dpre 


Tpupav Epamev médw) by excluding some 
of the features, and correcting and regu- 
lating others, both by prescriptive enact- 
ments and still more by the influence of 
education. It is this xexa@apmévn adds 
which forms what we may call Plato’s 
devrépa mods (11 372 E—IV): his third 


and crowning effort, the City of the 


Rulers, is contained in Books V—vII. 
Cf. VIII 543 E #. and Hirzel der Dialog 
I pp. 235 ff. 


8372 D 26 tev. The city of Pigs is 


supposed by Zeller* 111 pp. 325, 893, and . 


Diimmler Aztisthenica pp. § ff., Proleg. 
sur Pl. Staat p. 61, to be a contemptuous 
allusion to Antisthenes’ ideal common- 
wealth (on which see Susemihl in 47. 
Jahrb. 1887 pp. 207—214). This con- 
jecture requires us to interpret Plato’s 
first sketch of a State as wholly ironical 
and intended ‘to warn us against the 
false ideal of a Nature-City’ (Zeller 1. c.). 
I agree with Henkel (Stud. zur Gesch. 
ad. Gr. Lehre vom Staat pp. 8 f.) in think- 
ing that there is no solid ground for 
Zeller’s theory. The rpwrn dds is not 
of course Plato’s ideal republic, and his 
description of it is plentifully bestrewn 
with irony, but it is nevertheless the foun- 
dation on which his city is built, and, in 
point of fact, although some of its features 
are implicitly corrected or superseded in 


the sequel, it still remains on the whole, and — 


as far as it goes, a not unpleasing picture of 
the life of the lowest stratum in Plato’s city, 
and it is nowhere expressly cancelled or 
abolished. See also on 369 B and 372 E. 
The evxepys Bios (Pol. 266 C) of the rpwrn 
7éXs is fitly compared to that of pigs, the 
evxepéorarov yévos T&y dvtwy (2b.); and it is 
appropriate that Glauco, who is nothing if 
not Ouuoerdys (/ntrvod. § 2), should thus ex- 
press his contempt for a life which hardly 
if at all rises above the level of ércOupia. 
372E 30 kal of viv gxovet: eg. 
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"fish, flesh, fowl: see on 372C. The words 


dmep—éxovao. are to be taken with tpay7- 
para as well as with da. Glauco is 
thinking of delicacies like the preserved 
sorb-apples (6a terapixevuéva) alluded to 


in Symp. 190D. See Bliimner Gr. 
Privatalt. p. 222 n. 2. 
' 31 tpvpacav rod. Krohn (77. Sz. 


pp- 34, 72) thinks that Plato originally 

meant to look for décxia in this tpyddca 
dds: but see on 369 A. 

* 34 GAnPivy—odAcypatvouvcay. 


There 


‘is a vein of irony in a\ndwh: for the 
pepern méXis is not the final form of Plato’s 


city. The epithets rtpypGcay, preyual- 
vovoay are not however ironical (as 


\ \) » Diimmler seems to hold Proleg. p. 62): 


ot ‘ 


Ww 


see III 309 E. 
35 &8’at—drokwdvea. [have adopted 


Richards’ suggestion, and printed a com- 
ma after Bov’deoGe, a colon before ovdév. 
The meaning is: ‘but if you wish it, let 
us contemplate also’ etc. The scribe 
in Paris A must have understood kai 
Oewphowuev in the same way, for he 
assigns the words ovdév dmokwhver to 
Glauco. We are hardly justified in 
making Oewpicwyev the subjunctive after 
BovXeo Oe, in the absence of other examples 
in which the subjunctive follows a depend- 
ent Bove (Bov\ecAe). A possible view 
would be to take Oewpjowuer as = de? Oew- 
phoa and construe ‘but if you wish it and 


we are to contemplate’ etc., cf. Craz. - 


425 Del ph dpa 6h (MSS 6e?)—xal 7ue%s— 
amad\ayGpuev (‘unless we too are to get 
quit’), and Postgate in 7ransactions of the 
Camb. Philol. Soc. ut Pt. 1 pp. 50—55. 
But Richards’ proposal is a better one. 
36 tatra—tiow. dp is introductory 


and means not ‘for’ but ‘well.’ sticw 
contains a sly allusion to Glauco: cf. v 
465 E, VI 504. 


373A 2 kal da 84. For 5% see 
367 CH. 

3 €ratpa. G. W. Nitzsch (Rhein. 
Mus. 1857, pp. 47t f.), Richter (7. 


Fahrb. 1867, p. 141), Madvig, and Stall- 
baum take offence at the juxtaposition of 
ératpa: and méupara and suggest respec- 
tively a@jpac (apparently an error for 
abdpa, cf. Ar. Plut. 673), épata (=éyy- 
sara in Schol. on 445 C), é¢xapira: ‘panes 
delicati,’ and érepa (with the following 
kat deleted),—conjectures which are alto- 
gether needless and refute one another. 
The text is successfully defended by Hug 
(Hermes 1876, p. 254), who cites an ex- 
act parallel in Ar. Ach. 1ogo—t10g2 
KNiva, Tpdwefar, TpocKxepddata, oTpwuara, 
| orépava, wtpov, Tpaynuad’, ai rhpva 
mapa, | duvrdo mdaxobdvyres, onoamodvres, 
irpia | (varieties of wéupara). Cf. also 
Amphis ap. Ath. XIV 642A olvos 760s, 
@d, onoapat, | utpov, orépavos, avrXn- 
tpts and infra Ill 404 D, IX 573 D 2. 
From these passages it may fairly be 
doubted whether Plato’s mention of érai- 
pac is in any way even mapa mpogdoxiay 
(as the Oxford editors suggest): for avAn- 
tpides were almost as common a feature 
at dessert as the cakes (réuuara) etc. 
which accompany them here: see e.g. 
Xen. Mem.1 5. 4, Symp. 2. 1, Pl. Symp. 
1768, Prot. 347D. Vahlen (Judex Lect. 
per sem. hib. 1875—6 Berol.) quotes also 
Catullus’ “‘cenabis bene—si tecum attu- 
leris bonam atque magnam | cenam non 
sine candida puella | et vino et sale et 
omnibus cachinnis” (13. 1 ff.). 
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6 Kaltiv woudlav. so«iAla means 
variety of colour as e.g. in embroidery: 
cf. 378 Cc, 111 401 A, Authyph. 6c. On 
the omission in A see /utrod. § 5. 

Xpvoov Kai eAépavra: with  refer- 
ence to chryselephantine statuary. Note 
that (according to Plato) the demand 
for decorative arts does not arise till 
the physical necessities of man are 
satisfied. Cf. Nettleship Lectures and 
Remains, I p. 73. 

3738 7 pellovd read tHv. ré is avaxé- 
Aovdov (Hoefer de part. Pl. p. 14): for other 
instances in the Repudlic see V 463 D, 
VII 522 B, 1X 575A. In this passage 
Richter would change re aid ry into 
TowavTnv, Comparing 372E; but the text 
is sound, and toa’rnvy would be quite 
wrong. avriy tiv mébdw (cf. 370 E), 
conjectured by Heller instead of ad ri 
mow, is neat but needless. 

Q TArPous &: i.e. rAjPous TovTwr 4, 
as Ficinus understood the words.  Stall- 
baum’s alternative suggestion (that a refers 
directly to éyxov and md7Oous) gives a 
poor sense. Cf. infra 373 Ex. 

10 Onpevtal mdvres. The addition 
of mwavres shews that @npeuraé is used in 
a wide sense, including every variety of 
fishing as well as hunting: Laws 823 B 
Ojpa yap waumrond Te wpaGryud éorl, wepre- 
Anupmévov dvéuate viv cxeddv évi. modrAH 


£ 


bev yap ) Tv éevbdpwv, worrAn dé 7 


T@Y TTnva@v, mwdaumodv dé kal TO epi 
Ta wefa Onpevwara. In EZuthyd. 290 
B—D, Soph. 219 Eff., and Laws (l.c.), 
Plato makes @npevrixy include ‘ fishing for 
men’ e.g.in war, or by Sophists ete. This 
wider meaning clearly rests upon a Pla- 
tonic—or rather Socratic (see Xen. A/em. 
11 6. 29, quoted by J. and C.)—metaphor, 
and is not intended here. Cf. Benseler in 
Fl. Fahrb. 1881, pp. 236ff. Aristotle 
on the other hand regards hunting as 
characteristic of the most primitive society 
(Pol. A 8. 1256 35 7f.), and so too Plato 
himself in Laws 67g A. 

12 pawdSol—épyordBor are the poet’s 
servants. In Athens and elsewhere they 
formed regular guilds or ctvodo. ray mepi 
tov Atévucov rexvitav: cf. Arist. Probl. 
XXX 10. 956> 11 of Acovvotaxol rexvirat 
The épyo\dBos contracted with the poet 
for the performance of his play, acting as 
a kind of financial agent or middleman be- 
tween him and the avvodos to which he 
belonged. See Miiller Buihnenalterthiimer, 
PP:,392-—414+ 

873 c 15 Tradaywyav—koupewy. 
We infer that in the ‘healthy’ State 
fathers were ma:daywyol, mothers suckled 
(7:7@Gv) and nursed (rpop@v) their own 
children, and the professional nals dresser 
was unknown. 


17 ovBwtav. See on 372 B. 


Nai, ! ébn. Ovdxodv peiLova te ad thy B 


C 
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/ a BA 
denoer O€ Kal, TOV GAAwv BoocKknudTev TauToOAXrwD, él ~TLS adTa 


D édeTar. yap; 


IIlas yap ov; | OvKodv cal iarpdv év yxpeiars 20 


éoomwe0a TOA MadAOv OUT StatT@pevot 7H) WS TO TpdTEpov ; IloAU ye. 


XIV. Kal 7» yoepa tov % tote ~ixavy Tpépew tods TOTE 


opuixpa 81 €& ixavis Eotat: 7 mas Néyouev; Odtas, pn. Ovxodv 
THS TOV TANTIOY Yopas Huiv amroTuNTéov, e¢ péArOpEV iKaVHY 


¢ s \o a A ade ee 5 a € t 2\ \ 
eFewv VEMELY TE KAL APOVV, KAL EKELVOLS AV TNS NMETEPAS, EAV. KAL 25 


a> 7 el : \ a / 
éxelvot AP@aw avTovs erl ypnudTav KTHaWw areipov, UTepBavTes 
ee eee x , N22 Sag S97 —ry— 7 t 
E tov tov avayxaiwy | dpov; IloAAn avayKn, Eby, © Y«Kpartes. 


Tloveunoopev TO peta TovtTo, & TAavKwv; Hh Tas EoTa; 


Edn. 





Odtas, 


Kai undév yé ww Aéyapev, jv 8 eyo, pnt ev Te KaKOV AT 


/ : ‘ a 4 / 
el ayabov o TOAEMOS EpydleTat, AAXa TocodTOV povoY, STL Trodép“ov 30 


> , ee 1” @ > ; an Ve \ 2S / \ 
au YEVETLV NUP) KAaALEDV, €& @vV ba toOTa TALS TOAECOLVY KAL bt ‘a Kat 


/ ‘ \ / e / % Ud " \ bs v , 
Snmocia Kaka yiyveTat oTay yiyynT as. Ilavu pev odv. “Ere 8n, 


23. hé-youer A®*Il: Aéywuev Al. 
mg. A?: om. Al’, 


31, 32. Kal ldlg Kal dnuoolg II et in 





373 D 20  xpelats. Cobet’s xpeia is 
not, I think, necessary. The plural (for 
which cf. 369 D al.) refers to the different 
occasions when we may require the help 
of doctors. 

373 D—376¢C Jn consequence of the 
increase of population we shall require 
more land. We must accordingly appro- 
priate some of our neighbours territory, 
Just as under similar conditions they will 
lay hands upon ours. Herein we have 


the genesis of War. The duties of War—~ 


according to our principle of the subdt- 
vision of labour—will involve us in a 
standing army of professional soldiers or 
‘Guardians. Now as War demands 
not only concentration and application, 
but also a certain natural aptitude, our 
Guardians must be qualified by Nature for 
their duties: that ts to say, like generous 
dogs, they must be quick to perceive, swift to 
pursue, and strong in actual fight. They 
should also be brave and spirited, but 
gentle to their fellow-citizens and one 
another. The union of gentieness with 
spirit in the same nature is rare, but not 
unknown among men, any more than it 
7s among dogs. Our Guardians must in 


fact be ‘philosophic’ (piridcopa), like the | 


dog, who is a true philosopher when he 
defines friend and foe respectively by know- 
ledge and by ignorance, hating the un- 
known, and welcoming the known. In 


brief, we shall require a guardian to be 
naturally philosophic, spirited, swift, and 
strong. 

373 D 23 Aé€yopev. Aéywuev may 
be right, but the first hand of A was apt 
to err in these subjunctive forms (/xtrod. 
§ 5), and the Indicative is somewhat 
more natural here: cf. (with Schneider) 
377 E adda as bh Aéyouev Kal rota ; 

S373 E 28 Todepyoopev. Stallbaum 
adds 6% after moX\eunoouey with some 
inferior Mss. The effect of its omission 
is to lay special stress on the first mention 
of méXeuos in rodeuoouev, which should 
be pronounced with emphasis. Cf. Iv 
432 C, IX 583C. 

30 toéuov— yéveorv. War then | 
arises from the acquisition of territory and | 
wealth: cf. Phaed. 66.C dia yap Thy TAY 
Xpnudtwrv KrThow mdvres of modEmor 
hutv ylyvovra, where war is farther traced 
to the body and its desires, to satisfy 
which we seek to multiply our posses- 
sions. Cf. Arist. Pol. A 8. 1256> 23 
N Toteuekh pice KTNTLKH Wws Eorat. 

v—ytyvytat defines yéveou. 
War comes é& Gy i.e. Ex ToUTwY GY KTH. 
(dv for é& wv, according to the usual Greek 
idiom, cf. Zuthyph. 10 C, and II 402 A év 
amracw ois €or al.), from that which in- 
volves both cities and individuals in ca- 
lamities, viz. from the desire of money. 
Cf. 373 B 2. and (for the sentiment 
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@ pire, weiCovos THs TOEwS Set OUTL TULKPO, GAN OXw oTpaTo|Téde, 374 


ul 


Io 


A > \ e \ fol b] / € / \ e \ e lal \ > / 
0 €£eAOov rep THs ovcias amdons Kal UTEp dv viv 81 édéyopmev 
a ra) > ca) f 4 > a > \ ? e oe 
Siapayeitar toils émiovow. Ti dé; 4 8 bs* avtoi ovy ixavol; 

a , a 
Our, ef ov ye, Hv S eyo, Kal Hueis ATayTEs @MorOyNoAuMEV KAOS, 
tal / 

NViKA ETAATTOMEV THY TOALY* @moroyovpev SE Tov, ei méuvnoas, 
"AXNOH Réryers, 
\ 
ébn. Ti odv; jv & éya: 7 Tept Tov Pekenor | ayovia ov TexVviK? 
Kai uara, édn. 
Knodec Oat 7) TONEMLKNS ; 


advvatov &va. ToAXAasS Kaas EpydlecOar Téxvas. 
Soxel eivar; "H ody Te wdafedisis det paidXov 
Ovdapss, "ANN dpa Tov pev cKuTOTSmov 
y: 
Svex@AVOMEV UTE yewprov ETLyYetpety eivar Awa pte VpavTnv pHTE 
oikoddmov, GANA oKUTOTOMOY, iva bh Huiv TO THS TKUTLKHS Epyov 
fal / \ an v 5 a 4 U e , A > / 
KANOS yiyvotTo, Kal TOV GAN Evl ExaoT@ @TaV’T@S Ev aTrEedidopeD, 


11. @Ad\a cxutrorduoy IL: om. A. 





Laws 870 A ff. ) r&v xpnudrwv Tis a- 
wrjoTov Kal dteipov kTigews Epwras puplous 
évrixrovea dvvapus dia Qtow Te kal ara 
devolav Thy Kaxyv kTX. The love of money 
—so Plato held—is the root of all evil. 
This explanation is due to Schleiermacher; 
others (Schneider, Stallbaum, J. and C. 
as an alternative) refer é wy to war and 
the like=‘ex cuiusmodi rebus’ (Stall- 
baum). It is an objection to such a 
view that it makes Plato say that evils 
come from War (and the like), directly 
after he has declined to say anything of 
the sort (undév yé mw — épydgerat). 
Further, if av referred to war, the senti- 
ment would in itself be a platitude and 
almost deserve to be expunged from the 
text, as it is by Herwerden. On the 
other hand é€ ay—vylyvnrar is on Schleier- 
macher’s view quité consistent with 
undév yé mw— épyafera, for although war 
arises from that which harms a State, in 
itself it may (and does) actually do good. 
Good in other words may come out of 
evil; which is exactly the principle on 
which Plato evolves his ideal city out of 
the tpypGoa rods. bray yiyvynra (sc. 
KaKd) i is equivalent (as J. and C. remark) 
to éxdorore: cf. Phaed. 68D poBy pego- 
vev kaxov brouévovow alrav ol dvdpeior 
Tov Odvarov bray bropuévwow. 

33 6A. Herwerden’s conjecture pe- 
yddw seems to shew that he connected 
oMLK py with orparorédw, but the meaning 
is ‘not by a small amount, but by a whole 
army. For the datives cf, IX 579 CH. 

374A 3 avrolovy ixavol; Glauco 
speaks as an Athenian citizen- soldier. In 


making war a profession, and citizens 
synonymous with soldiers, Plato is lacon- 
izing. The language which Isocrates 
(Archid. 81) applies to Sparta might in 
oint of fact be used of Plato’s State: ray 
EXAjvwv drevnvoxapev ov To peyéber THs 
méews, ovde TH TAHOE Tav dvOpdrwr, 
GAN’ Gri Thy odirelay dmolay KareoTn- 
odueOa crparorédy Kadws Siocxoupévy Kal 
mevBapxelv é0édovTe Tots adpxovow. Cf. 
Grote Plato 111 pp. 176, 209. 

5 epodoyodper : ibiones elvar as in 
X 610C dOavdrous Tas yuxas duodoyetv, 
and Soph. 246 E. The analogy of these 
cases shews that déd’varoy here is not 
neuter but masculine, agreeing with éva. 
The reference is to 370 B. 

374 8B 9g GA’ dpa. As diexwdouer 
is certainly interrogative, Ast conjectured 
apa for dpa, but dpa (1zmzrum) is regularly 
present in @ fortiori arguments of this 
kind, either in the 6é clause (4. 34, 
37. C, D, Crito 46D) or in both (Crzto 50 8, 
Prot. 325 B, C). In place of the second 
dpa is here written 67 (ra 5€ 6} epi rov 
moX\enov KTX.). For the combination dA’ 
apa cf. Soph. 243 E aN apa Ta dudw 
Bot\eoOe Kadety ov; “Iows. 

Ir G@AAd oKuToTépov. See cr. m and 
Introd. § 5. The homoioteleuton as well 
as the presence of the clause va—yiyvoiro. 
is in favour of the genuineness of these 
words: and the construction itself, which 
requires é€xeAevouev or the like to be 
supplied out of dtexwAdouerv (see Heindorf 
on Gorg. 457 C and Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 
p- 1072), is too idiomatic to have been 
readily invented by a scribe. 


af nel 
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ovd av els ryevoero fn avtTo TovTO é€x TraLtdos émiTNndevv, ara 

D rrapépyo XPOMEVOS ; 
wONEpieaY Srrwv Te Kal opyavey avOnmepoy shana H Twos 


GuedNe TOV ArAWY TYOANV 


Xx cd ev v4 \ 
7) OUT@ pastor, @WOTE Kalb 


% ‘ > U v al 
Kal dotida pev AaB@v! % Te AAO TAY 20 


ANANS MAYNS TOV KATA TOEMOY ikavos EcTaL aywvicTHS, TOV SE 

adNov spyavert ovdev ovdéva —Pnpvoupryov ovdé or ‘Rngeer 

Towmoet, oVd EoTAL XPT YwLov TO [TE Tye erioTH UNV EXaTTOU 

panes Ragivrs moje THY Behari iKavny Tapacx oper ; IloAA0d yap ay, 25 

7 8 6s, Ta Opyava av afva. 

E XV. Odvxodv, jv & eyo, bom péytotov 76 Tév hudrdKor | épyor, 
TOTOUT@ TXOAHS TE TOV GrAwWY TrELaTHS av ein Kai ad TéxVNS TE 
Kal éripedelas meyioTns Seojevov. 
ov Kai dicews émitndeias eis avTO TO émiTHdevpa; 


Oipwar éywye, 7 & bs. *Ap’ odv 
“ ’ 
II ds 8 08; 30 
yh Bee ae ae \ 7 er 4 y t pe s ? / 
Hyérepor 61) épryov av ein, ws Eorxen, evtrep oloi T éoper, ExheEac Oat, 
| N lal 5] ‘ > , , 
TLVES TE KAL TOLAL Sali emrern evar ELS TONEWS gator sui “Hyérepov 


pévto. Ma Aia, nv & eyo, OUK dpa pavrXov ™parypa “ipdueba A 
Gps S€ ovK arrodeiiatéov, dacov y av Svvamis Tapeixy. | Ov yap 
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17. oKvrotou@y IL: oKxvroréuwv A. 





13 @: with oxodhv dywv (Schnei- 
der): cf. 4p. 36D. The phraseology here 
recalls 370 B and Cutis 

374c 16  otrw pdbdiov: singular 
in spite of the plural 7a wepi. Cf. (with 


Schneider) Azpp. Maior 299 a, Laws 
708 D. 
8374 D 21 Te Kal dpydvov is ejected 


by Herwerden, who is also inclined to 
denounce T& dpyava below. But it is just 
these words which ‘point the analogy : 
the wedpons of the warrior are his tools.” 


(J. and C.) On similarly inadequate 


grounds ray véwy has been condemned 
in Euthyph. 3 A Tods twv véw Tas 
BrXdoras dtapGeipovras: see my note ad 
loc. Twos addAns pwdxns below refers 
for example to YAol or weATacral; the 
domls (it should be remembered) was 
worn by the 6émdirns (whence domida 
pév KaBcv—omrdiTLKHs). The necessity 


eT ate By, 


‘of special knowledge and training for 


success in war is insisted on by the 
historical Socrates in Xen. Mem. Iit 1. 

27. vAdkev. This is the first occur- 
rence of @vAaxes in the technical sense 
which it bears throughout the Repudiic. 
It is important to remember that the 
name includes not only the soldiers, but 


- also—after they have been introduced— 


the rulers; when it becomes necessary to 
distinguish between the two classes, the 
former are called émixovpo: (first named 
the latter @v¥AaKes zrap- 
Tedeis (III 414 B), TéAeoe P¥AaKes (IV 
428 D) or the like, or more commonly 
dpxovres (first alluded to in 111 389 B, but 
not expressly separated off until 412 B ff., 
and finally and fully described only in 
Books vi and VII). 

S74 E 34 Scov y’ dv Sivapis rap- 
e(xy. The phrase is not found elsewhere 
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aic@avopevoy Siwxabeiv, Kai ioyvpov ad, éav dén édXOvta Siapa- 


yeoban. 


1 elarep ev eKeETA. 


an \ iS ” / ‘ 
Act yap ovv, edn, TavTwy TovTwr. 
Ila@s & ov; 


© pn Ovpoedys cite immos elite KUwY 7) GdXO O 6TLoby Sdov; 4) ovK B 


Kai may avdpetov 
fbpetos d€ eivat apa clans 3 


évvevonKas, @S awayov TE Kal aviknTrov Oupos, 0} trapovtos Wwuxy 


a / 
wadca mTpos Tavta apoBos Té éaTL Kal anTTNTOS; 
nw , ral \ na 
Ta. peéev Toivuv Tod ca@partos olov Set Tov vAaka eivat, dHra. 
Kai pny cai ta tis wuyis, OTe ye Oupoedy. 


> r 4 t > > y ” = a 
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in Plato, although mapeixe: is found with 
a personal subject (6 @eds, Geot) again in 
Theaet. 150 D, Laws 934 Cc. Herwerden 
would eject dvvaus (cf. Symp. 187 E Kad? 
dcov wapeixe), but such a word is very 
unlikely to have been interpolated. dvva- 
pus is simply ‘our powers’: the article is 
omitted as in the idiomatic xara dvvayur, 
els dtvapur. 

375 A 2 oxvdakos. <A play on 
oxvAaé and @idaé is intended. Analogies 
from the animal kingdom were freely em- 
ployed by the historical Socrates: for the 
dog in particular cf. Xen. Mem. 1V 1. 3 kal 
TOV KUV@Y TOV evpuerTaTwr, prroTrévev TE 
ovowv kal ériderixwv Tots Onplos, Tas wev 
Kaha@s axGeicas dpicras ylyvecOai—, ava- 
ywyous 6€ yryvouévas waralovs te kal 


paviaders kal dvomweBecratas. Cf. 2. on 
pveTat 370 A. 
5 aicBavepevoy : ‘the moment he 


perceives.’ The present (where one 
might expect the aorist) emphasizes the 
rapidity with which pursuit follows upon 
sight. 

7 dvdpetos. For dvdpetos applied to 
beasts cf. Isocr. 15. 211 ed wepi Tovs immous 
kal rods kUvas kal Ta mdeioTa TaY (Hwv 
dpavres TéXvas Exovrds Twas, als Ta mev 
dvdperdrepa, Ta dé mpadrepa, Ta 6€ Ppove- 
pwtepa moodor, mepl Thy Twv dvOpwrwr 
giow pnoeulav olovrar Toatrnv nipnoba 
madelav xTX. See also Lach. 196 D—- 


197 B and Arist. Zth. Nic. 111 11. 1116 
ff. 


3 fy . 

8 @vpoedrs. The technical term @upo- 
e.d7s is here for the first time used in the 
Republic. Plato probably inherited the 
word from Socrates (see Xen. Mem. IV 1.3 
Tov Te immwv Tods ebpvectdrous, Oumoet- 
deis re kal cpodpovs dvras xrX.): in prac- 
tice he employs it as the adjective corre- 
sponding to Ouuéds (see e.g. III 411 A, B), 
as émi@uunrixds corresponds to émridupla. 
The usual translation ‘ spirited’ probably 
expresses the meaning as nearly as can be 
done by a single word. For a full discus- 
sion of the word reference may be made to 
P. Meyer 6 @upos ap. Arist. Platonem- 
gue (1876), whose conclusion (p. 65) is 
‘*rov Oumdov esse eam naturalem vim, qua 
ductus suam quisque propriam naturam 
explere studeat, quaque incitatus, quae- 
cunque hanc naturam ipsi propriam 
tollere vel laedere conentur, fugiat, quae 
contra perfectiorem reddere possint, ad- 
petat.” See also on IV 439 E. 

375 B 9 dpaxsv—aviknrov. Ast 
may be right in supposing that Plato has 
in view the words of Heraclitus, often 
referred to in antiquity, @uu@ udxyerOat 
xarerdv: & te yap av xpnifn yiwerPa, 
yuxns dvéerat (Fr. 105 Bywater). 

od tapdévTros—artrnros. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. Ut 11. 1116 26 irnrixérarov 
yap 6 Oupos mpos Tovs Kwvdivous. 
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Tepiuevovaw addovs ohas Siorécar, arr’ avtoi POyjcovTat avo 
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Spacarres. esl hte épyn. Ti odr, mv & eyo, Toina oper ; mobev 
apa tmpaov Kat peyadoOupov 700s eu pyropen 5 évavTia yap Tov 
Ovpoedet mpacia puots. Daivetar. “AXA pévtoL TOVTwY dmrotépou 
x 4 4 ? \ > 
av otépntar, pura ayabos ov pn yévntat: Tadta dé advvaTois 
€ovxev, Kal oUTw 57 | EvxpBaiver ayabov dvrXaxa advvatov yevéo Oat. 
\ 
Kuvdvvever, ébn. Kai eyo amopiocas te Kai émucKkeyapevos Ta 
” / S | ES: Bat = I ’ a z \ 
éumpocbev, Aikaiws ye, nv 5 eyo, @ Hire, arropodpuev* Hs yap 
mpov0éueba eixovos atrereibOnpev. Las Aéyers; Ovdx evoncaper, 
a a > 
étt eioly apa pvoeis, olas Hueis ovK wHOnwEV, ExoVTaL TavavTia 
fa a 
Ilod bn; “Ide pév ay tis Kai év GrXows Cwots, ov pévT av 
id > 5 a al , U a , | 5 / a 
NKLaTa ev @ nueis TapEeBardromev TS huraxt. | oicPa yap Tov TeV 
yevval@v Kuvav, 6TL ToUTO PiacEeL avTaV TO 7O0S, pds MEV. TOUS 
/ ¢ , \ 
cuvnbers TE Kai yvwpipsous ws olov TE TpaoTAaTOUS Elva, Tpos Sé 
a ‘ v 3 > 3 , 
Tovto pev apa, nv & éyo, 


> \ , > 
et € pn, ov 


TavTa. 


aR he's a > f 5 , 
Tovs ayvetas TovvavTiov. Oida pévTo.. 


/ \ ,’ \ , n na 5 \ 4 
duvaTov, Kal ov mapa draw Entodpev ToLrovtov eivar Tov Pvraxka. 
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875c 19 évavria ydp—diorts. Plato 
regarded this opposition as the funda- 
mental antithesis of human character, 
and thought it a statesman’s foremost 
duty to blend the @uyoedés and mpdov 
harmoniously together: see Pol. 306 c— 
311 C, infra 111 410B ff., Vi 503C, Theaet. 
144 A,B 

21 Tatra—touev. Van Heusde(/nitia 
Phil. Plat. p. 471 2. 1) somewhat hastily 
declares these words to be corrupt, and 
supplies dupdrepa Exew after radra 6é. 
raira refers like tovrwy simply to the 
two qualities ™paov and peyadd@upor : 
‘these ’—meaning the combination of 
these as opposed to one of them—‘ are 
apparently unattainable’: cf. VI 499 D 
ov yap adivaros yevéoOat, od ucts ddv- 
vata Néyouev. 

375 D 25 évorjoapev—opices. écve- 
vojoauev (with g) is read by most of the 
editors, quite unnecessarily, as Schneider 
shews. voev is not ‘putare,’ nor— 
I think—‘ perpendere,’ but simply ‘ani- 
madvertere,’ ‘notice,’ as often. Such 
a meaning is peculiarly appropriate with 


? 


ido following. Presently dpa is not ‘then 
(J. and C.), but ‘after all.’ 

28 te vdakt: not 7T@ oKAaK., as 
Groen van Prinsterer conjectured (Plat. 
Prosop. p. 209). 7@ Pbdaxe of course de- 
pends on mapeBdddouer, and éy @ is for 
év ToUTH 56. 

375 E 29 attav to 780s. With 
av’ray (unnecessary, but welcome, after 
Tov yevvalwy xuv@v) cf. IV 428 A xn. 

mpos pev—todvavtiov. In Od. XVI 
4—tIo the dogs of Eumaeus do not bark 
at Telemachus, and Odysseus remarks 
(8, 9) Ebpa’, 7 ada ris To éNevoerae 
€v0a6" éraipos | 7 Kal yvwpimos adXos, émrel 
kives ovx wAdovow | GAA TeEpiocaivovat. 
See also Od. XIV 30, where they bark at 
the stranger Odysseus, and cf. Heracl. 
115 (Bywater) xuves cal Bavgovor dv av 
wh ywaoxwot. In Aristotle similar 
characteristics are attributed to the lion: 
see Physiogn. 5. 809> 34—36 ueyaddyuxov 
kal diddvixov, Kal pau kal dixacov xai 
piréaropyov mpos a av ouirjon, and ist. 
An. 1X 44. 629? to—12. 

35 Tpos TO OvpoeSet wtA. There 
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IIlds 89; én: 


pvow ; 


Trovees’ 


TAATQNOS 


%* \ > A 
ov yap | évvoe. 
2 ral \ t A eZ , n / 
év Tois Kualy KaToWeL, 0 Kai aELov Pavpacacr Tod Onpiov. 


B75E 


To mroiop ;. 


a > \ 
“Ore Qv pev av ibn ayvOrta, yadeTraiver, ovdev 67 KaKov TpoTre- 
x ’ 
dv & av yropimov, aoraverar, Kav pndév wrote bar 
a x m a 
avtod aya0ov rerovOn. 1 ovTw TodTO eOavpacas; 


Ou ravu, 


»” / , / IN lal (4 / fel lal 
épn, méxpt TovTov Tpooéaxov Tov vovv' OTL O€ Tov Spa TavTa, 


oAov. 


"AAG pV Kopapov ye paiverar TO mados avToo THS 
ducews | kal ws adn das pirocodor. 7 én; 


"Hye, iv 8 eyo, dru 


Kal rodto, hv & éy@, 376 


B 


ovdevi GAA@ Hirgy Kai éxOpav Siaxpiver, }) TO THY wev KaTapabeiy, © 


\ \ ? a 
Thy O€ ayvonoat. 


3. Ore dv II: 
mpocremovOds Al; 


dv A. 


mpotwemovOos A, 


5) g: 8 AIl: ye Z. 


, a 
KaiToL TMS OVK av diropabés ein, cuvéoel TE 


3, 4. mwpomerovOws IL: 
4. pndev A®*IL: pndé (ut videtur) At. 





seems to be no other example in good 
Greek of mpooyevéc@ac meaning ‘to be- 
come in addition’: but we may compare 
mpocécovTat II 373 A, mpogéxew VII 521 D, 
mpocelrwuev X 607 B, and similar instances 
with other verbs. I formerly wrote @idé- 
cogov for pid\dcodgos (‘ that to the element 
of spirit nature should have added ’— 
mpooyevécOat, i.q. accessisse, cf. I 346 D 
—‘a philosophical temperament’). The 
accusative with infinitive has however 
a harsh effect. Herwerden cuts the knot 
by deleting the rpoo- of rpooyevécOa. 
376A 3 6ti.—potetovOds. Schnei- 
der justly observes that ére is not likely 
to be an interpolation, and might easily 
have disappeared before dv, as it has 
in A (see cr. 2.). In itself the presence 
of é7t is an improvement. For ovdév 6% 
v (supported also by Stobaeus Flor. 43. 
149) reads ovdév, which may be right. 
Cobet’s ovdé €v is too emphatic. 

5 ov wavu—rov vodv: ‘I have hardly 
thought of the matter till now.’ péxpe 
dedpo is more idiomatic than péxpe TovTou 
in this sense, but Xen. Cyr. vill 8. 9 and 
Dem. de Cor. 48 are closely analogous 
instances. The alternative rendering ‘ my 
observation has hardly extended so far’ 
is (in view of od rw rotro é8avuacas ;) less 
suitable. 

376 B 8 as adAnPds Hiidcodov. 
ws adnOGs indicates that piAdcogor is to 
be taken in its etymological sense: cf. 
1 343 C x. The dog shews ‘a love of 
knowledge’ because he loves the known, 
and hatesthe unknown. Brandt (Zur Znt- 
wick. d. Pl. Lehr. v. d. Seelentheilen p. 10) 
ingeniously takes giAdcopov as=copov 


rovs pious: but the other interpretation 
is more natural and relevant. There is 
perhaps an allusion to the Cynics: see 
se pe in Arist. ed. Brandis (Berlin 1836) 

b 16 ff. rerdprn 6é (sc. airia rod KXy- 
ova Kuvixovds) ore Staxpirixdy Sgov 6 
Kkiwy yvaioe Kal dyvola rov didrov Kai Tov 
a&ASrptov oplfov* bv yap yryvwoKer, voulfer 
pirov eivac xal el pdradov émigépoiro, dv 
dé dyvoet éxOpédr, xai ei 5éNeap Eripepduevos 
etn. otrws otv Kal ovTo Tovs pev émirn- 
Selous wpds pirocodiav Pious évdufov cal 
evuevets €d€xovTo, Tovs 5é dvemiTndelous 
admndauvov Sikny xkuv@v Kar’ a’rév dda- 
krovyres, and Philoponus 24. 358 5—12. 
The Cynics were themselves very fond 
of pointing the moral from the lower 
animals to man (Diimmler Prodeg. p. 58 
m. 2), and Plato here paints them not 
unkindly in colours of their own. It 


should be noted that throughout 11—Ty ° 


Plato uses g@tAdcogos and girocodia with 
less of an intellectual than of a moral 
connotation. In the earlier books the 


word is for the most part connected ~ 


with a gentle considerate disposition or 
character, whether naturally implanted 
or the result of culture (cf Ill 410 £, 
41I C, 411 E): in 407 C the sense is) 
somewhat different. See Nettleship in 
FHellenica pp. 77—79, and Krohn 7%. Sz. 
p- 71. It is not until the latter part of 
Book v (473 B ff.) where Plato is pro- 
posing to enter on the third and final 
stage of his ideal city, viz. the xardoracts 
Tav apxdovTwy, that the intellectual aspect 
of the word begins to predominate over 
the moral. Cf. IV 439 D x. 


—— 
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ai ayvoia opitomevov TO TE OlKetov. Kal TO AAO ; 
Kai ayvola opifou OTPLOD ; 
s 7 @ e ‘7 
» © Os, Os ov. 


Ovdapas, 
"AdAd pévTot, eltrov éyw, TO ye hiropwabes Kal 

Tavtov yap, pn. Ovxodv Oappodvtes TiO dpev 
Kal év avOpor@, ei médAXEL TpPOS TOdSs oiKelovs Kal ‘weopipous | 


dhihocodov Tavtov ; 


C mpaes TU ere Oau, duce. dirccodov cai diroualhH avrov Seiv 


elval; TOcmer, ébn. Pirocodgos 87 Kal Ovpoedys cal tayds Kal 
? \ 4 ¢ t \ b) \ ee 

ioyupos nuiv tHv prow Eotar o wéAdwY Kados Kayabds EcerPat 
pirat morews; Lavrdamract pep odr, ébn. 


vrapyot. 


Odtos pév 87 av ot Tas 

Ppeipanast S& 82) Ayiv odrou Kal mee euigeuras Tiva 
Kab. age TL. smpolpyou nuiv éotiv avTo oKoTrovas | mpes 
TO KaTLOELY, O oomép é&vexa TavtTa CROW oUHeD, Stxavootyny te Kal 


TPOTrOV ; 


adixiay Tiva Tpotov év oder yiryveTat, 
/ iK \ / 
Aoyor' 7 cuyvoy OveEiwper ; 


va pr é@pmev ixavov 
kal 0 Tod PAavKwvos aderAdos Ilavu 
pev odv, pn, &ywye TpocdoK@ Tpovpyou eivar ets TodTo TavTny 
thy axe. Ma Aia, jv & éyo, © pire ’Adciwavte, otK dpa 
Ou "yap oo. “Ae 
obv, domep év pide puOoroyovvTés TE Kal oXOAnY ayovres NOY@ 
maidsevwpev | Tovs avdpas. ‘ANAd Xp. 


> s ENS) ? , , a 
pied ovd él: paxpoTtépa Tuyxaver ovoa. 


15. giddcodov II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 


mg. A?: om. Al. 


22,23. wWwa—dreElwuery II et in 





876c 15 dice is better taken with 
pir\écopor than with mpaos. Cf. 375 B. 
20 dpd TL mpovpyov KTA. See on 


368 E. 
376 D 22 va py—Sreflopev. See. 
cr. m. The omission in the text of A 


may be accidental (see Zztrod. § 5), but 
the sentence is certainly a difficult one. 
If the Mss are right, the meaning must be 
** For we do not want to be tedious,”’— 
but ovxvés is rather ‘lengthy ’—‘“‘ and we 
do not want to leave unsaid what is 
required for completeness” (J. and C., 
comparing for ouxvés Theaet. 185 E, 
Phil. 23 B al.). The conjectures of 
Teuffel (Rhetn. Mus. 1850 p. 469) and 
Herwerden (A/nem. N. S. XI p. 339)— 
wa 7 (so g) éwmev cuxvdr (so 2) Adyov 7) 
ixavov (so v) dtegiwpev and iva uh 7 Eder 
cuxvov Adyov H od~K ikavdv dtetlwuer— 
improve the antithesis, but are much 
too violent. It is safest to retain the 
MS reading until a thoroughly satisfactory 
emendation appears. Dr Jackson sug- 
gests wa uh éGuev ixavdy NOyov 7 ovx 
ixavoy dreEiwmer. 


376c—378 E Let us next consider 
how to educate our future Guardians : the 
enquiry may help us to discover the origin 
of Fustice and Injustice. 

We may accept the traditional view that 
Education consists in ‘ Music,’ or culture 
of the soul, and Gymnastic, or culture 
of the body. ‘Music’ must be begun before 
Gymnastic. Now ‘ Music’ includes lite- 
rature (Nbyou), and literature is either true 
or false (ut@x). We shall educate our 
children by false literature before we teach 
them true; but we shall eschew all legends 
that inculcate views inconsistent with 
those which we desire our Guardians to 
entertain when they are men. Makers 
of legend or fable must be submitted to 
a censorship, and most of our present 
legends rejected. Caricatures of the gods, 
like the stories about Cronus and Uranus, 
Zeus and Cronus, are not only false in 
themselves, but ought not, even tf they 
were true, to be told to children, lest they 
breed inhumanity and filial impiety; nor 
should children be persuaded by Poetry or 
other imitative arts to believe that the gods 
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/ ® e / x \ lal ” 
Tis obv 7 watdeia; 7) yarerov evpeiv Bertiw THs bd 


30 TOU ToAAOD ypovou nupnuévns; Eotiv S€ Tov H pev él copact 
yupvactixy, 7 8 eri Yuxp wovorkn. “Eotiw yap. “Ap obdv ob 
fovo.kn mpotepov apkoucOa tradevovtes 7} yupvaotinn; Ids & 


ov; Movorxis 8, eizrov, tiOns NOyous, } ov; “Eyarye. 
\ > fa 

ditrov eidos, TO péev adnOés, Webdos 8 Erepor; 

35 8 | év audotépas, mpotepov 8 év tois Wevdecu ;’ 


Aoywv 8é 


Ilacéevréov 


Nai. 


épn, Tas Néyets. Ov pavOdvers, Hv & eyo, 6Te Tp@ToOV ToIs TraLdiows 

pvOGous Eyouer; TODTO Sé Tov Ws TO Orov eimreivy Webdos, eve dé 
\ ° lal / “ ) 

Kat adnOn. mpotepov Sé pvOots mpos Ta Tatdia 4 yupvacios 


5 Xpopueba. “Korte tata. 


33. elrov v: elrwv ATI g!: elwev g. c 


Todro 8%) éXeyor, bt povoixhs mpoTEepov 
antéov 7) yupvactixhs. “OpOeas, Edn. Ovxodv otc? dre apyn 


pevdeow IL: pevdéow A. 





quarrel and fight among themselves. No 
plea of a‘ deeper meaning’ (bmébvo.a) can 
justify the telling of such tales to children ; 
for children cannot distinguish the spirit 
Jrom the letter, and impressions made 
thus early are difficult to efface. 

376 E ff. tls otv 4 tmadela; KTA. 
The educational scheme contained in 
Books 11 and III contributes to the pur- 
gation of the rpypwca més, and thereby 
helps to complete Plato’s second picture 
of an ideal city: see on 372 D ff. For 
the correct understanding of these regula- 
tions it is well to bear in mind (1) that 
Plato’s object in this preliminary discipline 
is to train the’ character rather than the 
intellect (cf. IV 430 C #.), and (2) that all 
the guardians have to pass through this 
curriculum. The higher scheme of edu- 
cation (in Book vii), on the other hand, 
is confined to those guardians who are to 
be made Rulers in the State, and its 
express aim is to educate the intellect 
rather than the will. See especially 
VI 502 FE, VII 521 D—522 A mm. The 
best discussion on Plato’s theory of edu- 
cation in its broader aspects is still, 
I think, Nettleship’s Essay in Hedlenica 
pp. 67—180. Platon’s Erziehungstheorie 


_n.s. Schrift. dargestellt von Dr A. Drygas -. 


Schneidemiihl] 1880 ‘is a useful summary. 
For Plato’s criticism of poetry, we may 
refer in particular to Heine’s excellent 
dissertation De vat. guae Platoni c. poet. 
Gr. intercedit &c. Vratislaviae 1880, and 
to Reber’s Plato und die Poesie Leipzig, 
1864. 


376 E 30 tori S€ rov—povorky. 
The usual Greek view (see for example 
Isocr. 15. 180—185), corrected by Plato 
in III 410 C ff. 

33 lov. Richter (72. Jahrb. 1867 
p- 141) revives Muretus’ conjecture e@dos : 
but elzrov is alone satisfactory. The con- 
fusion of o and w occurs in Inscriptions 
from the third century B.c. onwards 
(Meisterhans® p. 24 2. 128). See also 
Introd. § 5. 

Adywv Se—érepov. The word ‘lies’ 
is here used by Plato in its popular sense 
of that which is false in fact: his own 
definition of the ‘ veritable lie’ is different : 
see 382 B wm. ‘Lies’ are necessary—so 
Plato holds—in education: only they 
must be moral lies. Under ‘lies’ he 


Ov pav0dva, 377 


includes stories (ui@or) about the gods, - 


about the daemons and heroes long since 
dead, about a future life—all of them 
subjects where the alleged facts cannot 
be verified. The ddnGets Aéyou are con- 
cerned with men, and are passed-over by 
Plato, because he could not state his 
view without anticipating the conclusion 
which the Republic is intended to prove 
(see III 392 A—C). This point is missed 
by Krohn (77. St. p. 12). 

377.4 4 GAnOq: ie. truths of fact 
or history, not yet with reference to moral 
truth, for nothing has been said to change 
the connotation of Wevd7s or its opposite 
a\nO4s. In Plato’s view legend contains 
some elements of historical truth. 


a&px1j—péy-orov: semi- proverbial, 


with reference to dpxh qmsov mavrés: cf. 


gy ee 








dies at 
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‘is 
‘ies 
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\ BA , ” \ 4 \ e A e a 
B mavtos épyou peyloTtov, AAAS TE Kal Vem Kal aTrad®@ | OTwWOvV; 
/ \ \ / 4 \ > / / A »” 
padrtota yap 8 TOTE TWAAdTTETAL Kai éevdveTar TUTOV, dy dV TIS 
, , a y 
BovrAntar éevonunvacOar éxdotm. Kowidp péev odv. "Ap odv 
. ef A \ , a ' , 
_\. pgdiws ovTw Tapnaopey Tovs émitVXOVTas LTO THY émiTUYOVTaY 
Dy 4 / > 4 \ Lal \ / > a 
pvOous trAacGévtas axovew Tovs Traidas Kai AawBavey év tais 
a ¢€ > \ \ \ > / / > / cA b] \ 
Wuyais ws emt TO TOAD évavTias Sofas Exeivais, as, émeidav 
fal »” > , a , / %o9 e a / 
TerewOacwv, Exe oinooueOa Seiv avto’s; OVS orwatiody Tapy)- 
al (Ay , vad al 
comev. “Ilpa@rov 52) nuiv, os Eorxerv, ériataTntéov Tois wvOoTroLo‘s, | 
‘er ie Mia te ‘ , , : 
C Kai Ov mév av Kadov Toinowow, éyKpiTéor, dv 8 av uy, atroKpiTéov: 
\ % / “| 
tous 6 éyxpiOévtas Teicopev Tas Tpopovs Te Kal untépas Aé€yeuv 
h \ \ 4 \ \ A a / \ 
Tots Taiciy Kal TAdTTELWW Tas Yuyas avT@V Tois pwvOoUs Todw 
lal \ / fal , e al . 
Ha Xov 7) TA TMOmaTa Tals yepaiv’ wv dé viv NEyouct TOds TOAAODS 
éex8rntéov. Lloiovs dy; Edn. 
4 > 
dvoueba Kal Tovs EXdTTOUS. 


"5 lal 

Ep tots petfoow, Hv 8 eyo, wvOots 
a \ \ 

Sei yap 8) Tov adTov TUToV elvat 
\ De i r) , / \ | \ Z 

Kal tavtov SvvacOar Tovs Te peifous Kal | Tos eXATTOUS. 

olee; 


x > 
D 1 OUK 
"Eyory , bn: arX' ovK, évv0d ovbé Tods peiLous Tivas Néyets. 
Ods “Hoiodds te, eirov, cal ”“Opnpos jyiv érxeyérnv Kal of a&rXov 
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8. tvmov Richards: 


tumos codd. 





Laws 753 E, and (for the application of 
the sentiment) 2d. 765 E. 

377 8 8 pddAtora — Totov. See 
cr. 2. To réos there are two objections: 


- (1) the subject of widrrera and évdverat 


, vaobar: 


| 


should be the same ; but the subject of 
marrera is not vires, but the vém xail 
amahg dotwodv, cf. wddrrew Tas puxas 
in c below: (2) it is more natural and 
correct to say that an object which 
‘is being moulded’ ‘puts on’ a rvzos, 
than to say that the rvézos sinks into it. 
Reading tirov we obtain the proper 
contrast between évdverac and évonur- 
the youth puts on whatever im- 
pression or type the educator desires 
to stamp him with. The metaphor 
becomes more explicit in Plutarch De 
lib. educ. 3 F xaOdmep yap opparyides Tots 
amaNots évamroudrrovT at Knpots, otrws ai 
Mabjoes tats twv ere madiwy Wxails 
évarorurovvra. Cf. also 7heaet. 191 D 
and Hor. £f/. 11 2. 8 argilla quidvis 
imitaberis uda. 

10 6padslws otrw: ‘carelessly, without 
more ado’: cf. 378 A and 1 331 c. This 
idiomatic ofrw is common with adverbs 
like padiws, elkn, ardws, viv, étaipyys: for 
examples see Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 461. 


877 ¢ 15 Kaddv: sc. “dAov, which 
some MSS (including II) insert. For ui@ov 
understood from pu@oraots cf. III 399 D, 
where tovro i.e. avAds is understood 
from avdomoo’s, 410 A, where adroi 
(i.e. darpot) follows larpixy}, IV 421 E, and 
(with Schneider) Zaws 886 C Oeoyoviar 
dveE€pxovrat, yevduevol Te (sc. of Geol) ws 
mpos d\AjAovs Wuidnoar. 

17 wAdrrev «tA. Mothers and nurses 
practised massage on the bodies of infants: 
cf. Laws 789 E riOévres vouous Thy pev 
Ktovoav Twepitareiv, TO yevduevov O¢ rAAT- 
Tetv TE olov KHpwov Ews Uypdv, kal wéxpt 
dvoiv éroiy orapyavay, and Alc. I 121 D. 
A trace of massage practised for medical 
purposes appears in Zeno Fr. 180 (ed. 
Pearson). 

377 D 23 édeyérnv. The dual links 
together Homer and Hesiod as jointly 
responsible for Greek theology: see on 
363 A. Among the first to rebel against 
their authority were Pythagoras, Xeno- 
phanes, and Heraclitus (D. L, VIII 21, 
Ix 18, IX 1). Xenophanes’ protest was 
particularly famous in antiquity: see 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 1 289 and 1x 193 
ap. Ritter and Preller Hzst. Philos. Gr.? 
pp- 76, 77- Plato’s attack on the Olympian 


Lal 


5 


30 ypawrau. 
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a / 4 al > y a - 
ovTo. ydp tov pvOovs tois avOp@mos Wevdelts cuvti- 
Iloious 57, 7 8 6s, Kal Th adTaov 


bepdomevos réyees ; “Orrep, Hv & eyo, yp) Kal Tp@Tov Kal wadioTa 
péuper bat, dAXws Te Kai edv Tis pr) Kadds WrevSnrar. | Ti rodT0; E 
"Orav eixafn Tis KaKas TO ROYH TEpl Dedv TE Kal Hpewyv olot 
elou, damep ypagers pndev €orxoTa ypader ols av buova BovrnOy 


Kai yap, efn, opOads eyes Ta a6 TOLavTAa pepper Oa. 


arrXa TaS on Aayouen Kal Tota; Hporoe Mev, nv © eyo, TO Meytarov 


Kal Tept TOV peyote speddos 0 eiT@V OU KaX@sS eeuganny, OS 


Ovpavos Te eipyacaro a pce Spacas auvtov ‘Haiodos, 6 Te av 


Kpévos @S eripeptcaro avtov: ta 6€ 87 | tod Kpovov épya kai 378 


wan bo TOV vEéos,.ovd av e Hv adyOH, @ynv Seiv padiers ovT@ 


Aéyec Oa pos Appovds Te Kai véous, GAAG wadioTa pév pass 


> \ > U > / La / > / id > ‘ 
el 6€ avayKn TLS HY Eye, &u TOP HYTRE QAKOVELV WS OALYLOTO 


5 @vcapévous ov Se ara TL péya Kal ar oper bina, oras oO TL 


éXaxlaTos cuveBn aKovaat. 
VaneTro. 


Kai has 7 © Os, ovToL ye of déyou 
Kal ov dexréor y', pny, & ’Adeiparte,! év TH huetépa B 
/ b] \ / / > , ¢€ > a \ »” 3 \ x 

TONEL, OVSE AEKTEOV VEW AKOVOVTL, WS AdLKaY TA ExyaTa OvdeY AY 





theology in this and the succeeding book 
was perhaps the severest blow that Pagan- 
ism received before the Christian era, and 
pointed the way for those exaggerated 
diatribes against the heathen gods in 
which it afterwards became the fashion 
of early Christian apologists to indulge, 
beginning with the Afology of Aristides 
(cc. 8—11). Cf. X 607 B x. 

26 Smep—pevSyrat. dep is 7d elkd- 
few Kxaxws epi Gewy etc. A distinction 
is drawn between mere lies and the lie 
which is in itself od xadév, unbeautiful 
and immoral in tendency, e.g. the story 
of Uranus and Cronus (6 eiray od Kaas 
évevoaro in E below). Such legends not 
merely misrepresent the gods, but also 
corrupt mankind. 

8377 E© 28 éixdfy. It is taken for 
granted that Poetry is a species of imita- 
tion: cf. Laws 668 A—Cc. 

32 Tav peylotev: 
neuter: cf. 378 B. 

33 ‘Helodos. Zheog. 154—181. 

34 Ta S€ Sy KTA. 67 emphasizes the 
case of Cronus as the most important 
(cf. Prot. 311 D, 312 E): it is so because 
the delinquent is Zeus, the reigning king 
of gods and men. The example set by 


masculine, not 


Clouds 904—906 17 TOS bien dixns obons 
6 Leds | obx dwddkwrev tov marép’ abrod |\ 
djoas; 7b. 1079 ff., Eur. AH. 7. pte 
1319, and especially Pls Zuthyph. 5 E— 
6 A, where Euthyphro urges the analogy 
in all seriousness to justify his vexatious ow 
prosecution of his own father. The per- aa 
nicious effect of such legends on human \Ve 
conduct is again pointed out in Laws’ 
886 C, 941 B: cf. also Isocr. Bus. 38—43, v, 
Luc. AZen. 3, and Grote Plato iit p. 194 #- 4 ol 

S78 A 2 PgSlos ovrw: 377 Bw. “yf 

5 Svoapévous —dxotoat. dmopphrwv )» 
suggests the mysteries, whence the Mine if 
sion to the ‘mystic pig’ (Ar. Ach. 764). 
For dopov, ‘unprocurable’ (Jowett), darv- 
pov has been suggested, absurdly enough. d 
dropov is further explained by o6mws— Md 
dxotcat. It should be noted that dmws 
with a past tense of the indicative in “‘é 
clauses of this kind is rare in Plato: it” ds 
occurs again only in Laws 830 B, 959. : nr ye 
(where dy should be expunged). mi a 
Weber in Schanz’s Bettrage zur po: fF 


Synt. d. Gr. Sprache 1 2, p. 64. ‘el 


he x 


C 


D 


ca 
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VU 


| 
Oaupacrov To.oi, ovd av adixodvtTa Ta'tépa Koddlwv travtl TpoTe, 
anra Spon a dy Otrep Gewy of TpaTot TE Kai acdbes Ov wa tov 
Aia, 7 8 és, ode aire poe Soxel éritHdeva evar réyewv. Ovdé ye, 
nv © éyeo, TO Tapamay, os Oeot Bevis pareneoet Te Kal émuBov- 
Nevover kal paxovtar’ ovdé yap arn | et ye Set jyiv rods 
pédrXrovTas TH Tod prrakew aioyrotov vomiFery TO padiws adrA1- 
Rows areyOaverOar* TrordOD Set yiyavTopaxias TE publoKoyyr eo 
avbtois Kal Troikidréov, Kal Gras &yOpas Todras Kal TavToSaTds 


~ \ c 7 \ a \ > / > a ’ , oy 
Ge@v TE Kai NPwWwY TPOS TUYYyEVElsS TE KAL OLKELOUS AUT@V. AAD «Et 


, 7, c > ‘ , / ¢ e , 
TWS peAOMEV TEioELY, WS OVSEIS TMTOTE TOALTHS ETEPOS ETEDM 
> / 7h YY lal x4 ~ 4 al \ 
amnxGeto ovd éotiv TovTO dovov, TOLaUTA AEKTEA MAAXOV TPOdS 
’ ‘ , ‘ 
Ta taidia evOvs' Kai yépovot Kal ypavot, Kai tmpeaButépois 
\ \ \ ’ 
yiyvomévois Kal TovS ToinTas éyyUs ToVTwY avayKxacTéoy oyo- 


11. doxet v: dox® AIlE g. 19. dexréa Il: om. A. 





378 B g ovd’ ad has been need- _ in the Erechtheum: cf. Zuthyph. 6 B, C 
lessly doubted by Richter (77. Jahrb. and Mommsen Feste ad. Stadt Athen 
1867 p. 142), who suggests oddév. The pp. 107 ff. The subject was depicted on 
words dé:cav—roaoi correspond to the the Parthenon frieze: see Baumeister 
conduct of Uranus and Cronus towards Denkm. d. kl. Alterth. 11 p. 1185. The 
their children : ov6’ ai—rpérw to Cronus’ allusion to the ceremony is the more 
treatment of Uranus, and Zeus’ of Cronus. appropriate in this connexion, if, as 
Cf Euthyph.5"—6Aa. The Zuthyphro appears to be probable, the action of the 
presents so many parallels to § 378 that dialogue takes place just before the great 
some have—erroneously, no doubt—sup-  Panathenaea of 410 B.c. See Jntrod. 
posed it to be a spurious elaboration of  § 3. 


that section: see my edition of the dia- 18 @s ovSels KTA. Plato desires to 


7 


logue p. xxix. obtain a religious sanction for his institu- 
378'c 15 -oAdod Set—roikAréov. tions, as in the myth 111 414 B ff. The 
modXod Ge? is not adverbial (like jKicra), best Snunydpos, according to Socrates, 
as J. and C assert: otherwise de? would is 6 ordoes Te Tadwy Kal dudvoray éuTrowy 
be dev (so Herwerden would read Munem. (Xen. Mem. Iv 6. 14): and the Platonic 
N. S. XI p. 339). The asyndeton is State may from this point of view be 
justified by emphasis and the ampliative regarded as ‘tan attempt to determine 
character of the sentence. The verbals the ways and means of securing political 
are best explained (with Stallbaum) by  dudévoa” (Krohn Pi. St. p. 369). 
supposing an ellipse of elvac: cf. Schanz 19 Aextéa—see cr. m.—cannot be dis- 
Nov. Comm. 1. p. 33. pensed with. Madvig's suggestion, that 
16 towArréov. moxi\Xew is used of ma&ddov is corrupt for garéov or goréor 
depicting in a variety of colours (VII 557. = or the like, and Licbhold’s peAnréov for 
C), not necessarily by embroidery. Cf. méAdov, are much less probable than the 
373 Az. There is probably a special accidental omission of Aexréa in A. See 
reference here to the wérdos. At the Jntrod.§5. Vermehren (PZ. Stud. p. 92), 
greater, if not also at the lesser, Pana- rejecting \exréa, would carry on puvAodo- 
thenaic festival, a robe woven by Athenian ‘ynréov or the like; but this solution is 
maidens and representing the triumph of — much too difficult. 
Athena and the Olympians over the giants, 378 D 20 Kal mpecBurépois yryvo- 
together with other celestial fights, was  pévows. The dative goes with \oyoraeiv 
carried in procession to the Acropolis, (‘to make tales for them as they grow 
and presented to the statue of the goddess _ older’), and xaé before rods rocnrds means 
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movety. “Hpas d€ decpovs bd véos nal ‘Adaiorou pivrers id 
Tatpos, “éovTOS TH MHTPL TUTTOMEVH amvev, Kal Deopayias 
boas “Opnpos tetroinxey ov tapadextéoy eis THY TOAW, OUT év 
UTovolals TeTTOLnUEVvAS OUTE avEV VTTOVOLMY. 6 Yap VéOS OVX OL0S 
Te Kpivew 6 Ti TE VTTOVeLa Kal O wy, GAN & av THALKODTOS @Y AABN 
év Tats bofaus, dvaéxviTtda | te Kal eer earare pires viyver Can, & 
ov 6 lows veka Teplt TavTos HOU E OV ws G 
KaAMoTa pepvOohoynpeva pos apeTnv axoveu. 

XVIII. “Eyes rap, epn, Meryan. 


EpwTon mwas, TavTa arta early Kal TiVES ot pwov0oa, 


arr el Tis av Kal tavTa 
Tivas dav 
PaREUS Kal éy@ eitrov “OQ ‘Adeinavre, OUK €omev TroLnTal ey@ TE 
Kal ov éy T@ Tapovtt, | GAN oiKioTal TrOAEwS. 
\ 4 / OQ / > e a ca) ‘ / 
peev TUTOUS. TpogHKEL Edévat, ev ols Set pvOoroyely Tovs ToNTGs, 
al ’ \ a 
map ods €ay TOL@MOLW OVK ETLTpETTTEOV, OV NY aUTOIS Ye TroLNTEéoOV 
—_ 


uvOous. "OpOds, ébn* adr avo 8) TodTo, of TU7rot wept Oeoroyias, 


L mpara aKOUOUGLD, 6 Th 
pone! 


olkiatats d€ Tovs 879 





yopnoev. Before the time of Plato it was 


etiam. This explanation was proposed 
by Richter (77. Jahrb. 1867 p. 138) and 
Vermehren (Il. c. p. gr), and is probably 
right. Cf. Ar. Frogs 1054 f. Others 
connect the words with kal yépovor kai 
ypavel: old men, old women, and the 
boys themselves as they grow older, must 
it such stories mpds Ta radia ebOds. But 
it is difficult to understand rots radios 
with yeyvouévos unless mpecBurépas yey- 
vouévots is construed with Aoyorroreiy. 

22 véos. Hephaestus. Adds is a false 
reading derived from a mistaken reference 
to //. xv 18 ff. The story (according to 
Clement ap. Suid. s. vv. "Hpas dé decuods 
bro vigos) was in Pindar: rapa Iwddpy 


‘ yap brd ‘Hdalorov Secuevera ev t@ br’ 


avrod KaracKevacbévrt Opdvw—xai act 
deOFvar adbrhv sinh buailaud “HpaxnXe?. 
Cf. Paus. I 20. 3. 

“Hoalorov pies. 7/7. 1 586—594. 

23 Seopaxlas—ovd mapadexréov. Ho- 
mer //. XX I—74, XXI 385—513. Cf. 
Xenophanes F7. 1. I9—22 (Bergk) 
and Pind. Ol. IX 43, 44 mh vuv Naddyer 
Ta To.air’’ éa mé\euov waxav Te Twacay 
xwpls ddavarwr. 

24 év wmovolats: adverbial, like év? 
gapuaxov eld III 389 B (J. and C.). 
The allegorical interpretation of Homer 
probably originated in the desire to save 
his character for piety and morality: 
mavTn yap jnoéBnoev (says Heraclides 
Alleg. Hom. ad init.), ef pndev 7dA7- 


practised by Theagenes of Rhegium, 
Anaxagoras, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 
Stesimbrotos of Thasos and others: see 
Wolf Proleg. ad Homerum pp. 161—166 
and Jebb’s Homer p. 89. In Plato’s day 
the Cynics were the chief exponents of 
this school of criticism, especially Anti- 
sthenes: examples may be found in 
Winckelmann’s Axtisth. Frag. pp. 16, 
23—28: cf. also Diimmler Aztisthenica 
pp- 16 ff. Diimmler, many of whose 
combinations are highly speculative, re- 
gards the present passage as directed 
against Antisthenes, whose rivalry with 
Plato is well known: but there is no- 
thing to suggest any personal reference. 
The historical Socrates occasionally played 
with the same weapons, as appears from 
Xen. Symp. 3. 6, and Mem. 1 3. 7: so 
also does Plato, but seldom, if ever, with- 
out irony, e.g. ep. I 332 B AvlgaTo— 
6 Luypwvidns mountixGs: cf. also Theaet. 
194 C, A/c. 11 147 B—Dal. Plato’s attacks 
upon Homer lent a great impetus to this 
method of exegesis—the only method, as 
it was thought, by which his animad- 
versions could be met: cf. Schow’s 
Fleraclides pp. 223—234. 

378 E—380 c What then are the 
moulds in which our legends must be 
cast? God should always be represented 
as He really is. Now God is good, and 
as good cannot be the cause of evil, He. 
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, x 9S / , os ’ ‘ 
tives av elev; Tovoide ov twes, jv 8 éyd* olos Tuyyaver 6 Beds 5 
. , 27 , ‘\ a 
@v, ael Sntrou arrodoréov, dav Té Tis avToV év erect TroLn, éav TE 


> / UR >? / 

év pédeow, Edy Te ev Tpayedia. 
\ / Va ’ 

B Oeds 7 dvte' Te Kal AexTéov ottTw; Ti wv; “AXAA pH ovder 


Act yap. Ovxody ayabos 6 ye 


“~ ’ a / 3 - é Vv > ~ 93 3 9 A \ 

ye tav ayabav BraBepov. 7» yap; Ov pou doxet. *Ap’ odv d yn 
, / ? A \ a 
BraBepov, Brarre:; Ovdapas. “O 8 ut) BXdrTEL, KaKOV TL Tote ; 
Ovdé todTo. “O &é ye wndév Kaxov Trovet, oVd av Tivos ein KaKod 


‘ 
aitvov; lds ydp; Ti 5€; wpédrtmov To ayabov; Nai. Aitiov 


»” bare / t ’ ” U ” \ b) t 
dpa evtpayias; Nai. Ovk dpa travtwy ye aitiov Td ayalor, 


> \ a \ Cae cool oy a \ A ’ , 

ara TOV MEV EV EXOVTWY ALTLOV, TMV d€ KaK@V avaiToov. 
a , ” 

C teras! y', edn. 


Ilav- 


OvS’ dpa, nv & éyo, 0 eds, érevd) ayados, 


. ec / \ 

jTavTov av ein aittos, OS ot TOAAOL Néyovcw, AAA OALY@V MEV 
val > / 7 a \ > / 4 \ \ 5 , 

Tois avOpwtos aitvos, ToAA@Y Sé avaitios* TOAD yap éaTTw 


> \ A A e aA \ n \ > lal > / A 
Traya0a Tov Kakd@v nuiv: Kal Tov pev ayalav ovdéva adXoV 


6, 7. édv Te &v péXNeow IT: om. A. 
mg. A?: om. Al. 


Io. wn BrAdwre—O dé ye IL et in 





is the cause of little to the human race, 
for evil is far more common in the world 
than good. This ts one of the canons 
which our poets are to observe; but it is 
constantly violated by Homer and others. 
Evil must never be attributed to the gods ; 
or, if it ts, it must be represented as a 
chastening visitation for the sufferer’s 
good. 

379A 5 olos Tvyxdvet—év pédeowv. 
Tuyxdver wy =‘really is’: cf. I 337 B x. 
On the omission of édy re év wéXeow in A 
see /ntrod. § 5. 

3798 8 GAdAd phy KTA. It is first 
proved that good is not the cause of evil 
(@\AG phv—mas ydp;), and next that 
good is the cause of edrpayia (ri dé;— 
vai): the conclusions are then stated in 
the reverse order. The step by which 
each conclusion is reached—-the identifi- 
cation of dya0dév and wpéAtpwov—is Socratic 
(cf. Xen. AZem. Iv 6. 8); but it is doubtful 
if the historical Socrates ever went so far 
as to deny that God is sometimes the 
cause of real evil or adversity to man, 
in spite of his belief in Providence (Mem. 
14 and Iv 3; yet I 4. 16 ole & ay rods 
Geovs Tots dvOpwros Sbéav euddoa, ws 
ixavol elow ef kal Kaxws moveiv, ef wh 
duvarol joav;). The moral goodness 
of the Deity himself was proclaimed 
before Socrates and Plato by Xeno- 
phanes, Pindar, and the dramatists, 


but the inference, that God, because 
He is good, is never the cause of evil, 
is probably due to Plato. Bacchylides 
expresses a kindred sentiment in A”. 29 
(Bergk) Zeds byiuddwy, bs admavra dép- 
kerat, | ovx alrios Ovarots weyadwr axéwr. 
Read in the light of Book v1, the theology 
of this and the succeeding chapters gains, 
no doubt, in significance and depth; yet 
it is illegitimate to argue on this account 
(as Susemihl does Genet. Entwick. 
p- 121) that the existence of the Idea 
of Good is already presupposed, unless 
it is shewn that Plato could not have 
purified his theology except by meta- 
physics. In point of fact, Plato might 
have written the end of Book III even 
if he had never thought of the Ideas 
at all. 

879c¢ 15 08’ dpa—mdvrwv. Con- 
trast Aesch. Ag. 1485, 1486 Atds ravariov 
mavepyéra. | Tl yap Bporots dvev Acds Te- 
Netra; Suppl. 822—824 and many other 
examples in Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. 
pp: 26, 51 ff., and Machhom. Theol. pp: 
16, 18, 60 ff., 73 ff 

17 Todd yap—rpiv. An old saying, 
as appears from Pind. Pyth. 3. 81 ff. 
pavOdvev olcba mpotépwy* | év map’ éxddv 
miata civdvo Satovrar Bporots | a0dvarot, 
and Eur. Suppl. 196, 7: cf. also Hom. 
Zl. xxiv 527 ff., Philem. 77. Jnc. 65 
(ed. Meineke). Plato and Aristotle 
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A“ an +. ° v an fal \ b] ’ 
aitvatéov, Tov b€ KaK@V GAN atta Set Enteivy Ta aitia, aAN ov 


Tov Oeov. 


> / J t ” c / } eee 

éyo, atrodextéov ovtTe Ounpov ovr 
; \ >. , 

dpaptiav mépit tovs Oeods avontws 


fh by # 


; 
s F ; 


ws dotol wiOot~~ 


‘ 


"Arnbéotata, ébn, Soxeis 


pot Aéyerv. Ovdk apa, nv & 


apapTavovTos Kal éyovTos, 


’ °’ \ ” 
KaTakxeiatat ev Atos ovbet 


lal e cal \ , lal 
Knp@v Eumretor, o péev EcOAGD, avTap 6 Sethov" 


\ ® \ FN , c \ at , 
Kal @ peéev av peiEas o Leds b@ audgorépor, 


“ 


GXNOTE pév TE KAKO O 


ra 


>] 
ye xkvpetat, addoTE 8 EcAdO, 


’ ! ’ \ 
@ & dv py, GAN dkpata Ta €repa, 


tov 8€ Kakn BovBpwortis él yOova Siav édadvver’ 


‘oud’ os Tapias Huiv Leds 


% “ Lal 
aya0@v Te KaK@Y TE TETUKTAL. 


XIX. Thy &€ tév bpxov kai orrovdav ovyxvow, jv o Tav- 
Sapos cuvéxeev, éav tis GH Su’ “AOnvas te kai Acos yeyovévat, ovK 
> , E* >O\ n ” \ / ‘ Lay = 
émratveropeba, ovde Oedv Epiy Te Kal Kpiiow bia Oé€pitos Te Kal 


; t bl 4 \ 
Aus oS’ av, os Aioydros Néyer, Eatéov aKovELW TOvS véoUS, OTL 





make room for it in their philosophies : 
see e.g. Pol. 273 D, Laws go6 A, and 
Arist. Probl. X 45. 895° 39 ff. 7 pvors 
gavia pév mwavrTa moet, Kail mdelous Kai 
wrelw, grovdaia &’ é\arTw, Kal ob mavTa 
divarat. The counterpart in the sphere 
of morals is Bias’s of rool xaxoi: with 
which may be compared ep. IV 428 E, 
431 A, 442 A,C, IX 588 D. It is a melan- 
choly cry born of the age of iron: in the 


‘golden age—so Plato tells us Pol. 273 ¢ 


—the balance was the other way. 

19 @\N atrra—tdalria. The dualism 
should not be taken too seriously, in spite 
of the good and evil souls in Zaws 896 E. 
Plato is not now constructing a philo- 
sophy, but casting moulds for theology 
and poetry. 

8379 Dd 23 Sol mriBor. See //. XxIV 
527—532 dowol yap re wido Kkataxelarac 
év Atds obde. | SWpwv ola didwoe KaKwv, 
Erepos 5€ édwv'| @ ev Kk’ dupitas dwn 
Levs TEpTLKEpavvos, | d\Nore uév Te Kak@ 
) ye xuperat, dANote 5 é€cO@' | @ OE Ke 
Tav Avypov dwn, AwBynTdov Onxev | kal € 
xaxy BovBpworis émri xOdva Stay édavver. 
In our Homer there is apparently only 
one jar of good to two of evil (see 


Leaf ad loc. and cf. 379 C z.): 
Plato there is one of each. So great 
a difference is not likely to be due to 
Plato: it is easier to believe that he 
used a different recension from the Alex- 
andrian. The use of x#pes unpersonihed 
was apparently not admitted by the 
Alexandrian critics. Cf. Wolf Proleg. 
p- 37, and Howes in Harvard Studies 
in Cl. Phil. Vi p. 204. 

379E 31 dya0av—réruKrat is either 
from a lost line of Homer, or from some 
other poet (as Schneider inclines to 
think): note ovr’ ddXov momrod just 
above. There can hardly be any refer- 
ence to //. IV 84 Zevs, ds 7’ dvOpwrwv 
rauins moémoo recess as Howes 
imagines (l. c. p. 196). The sentiment 
is common: cf. e.g. Hes. O. D. 669 and 
Pind. /sthm. IV 52, 53 Zevs rad Te Kal ed 
véuet, Levs 0 mayr ov KUpLos. 

32 omrovSev ovyxvow. //. Iv 69 ff. 

34 GBeav épv re kal kpiowv. This is 
usually explained as referring to the 
Theomachy (//7. Xxx 1—74), which was 
caused by Zeus and Themis in the sense 
that Zeus sent Themis to summon the 
gods to the council at which it was 
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Geos wev aitiav diet Bporoits, 


éT ay KAKO Tas Sepa TapyTnodny OéXy. 


MM, 


t 


GXX’ éav TIS troun, é éy "ets TavTa Ta iauBela eveotiv, Ta THs Nees s 
7aOn } Ta lledoTridHv } TA Tpwika 4 TL AAO THY ToLovTwV, ) od 

Pau” tap > , ae" , a ? a ie , Wer \ ; 
Geod épya éatéov ava déyerv, 7) et Beod, Eevperéoy avtois ayxedov © 


A n e a , a 
Ov viv Ayets Noyov CnTovper, 
\ > 6a | > , e \ 
kai ayaba | eipyafero, ot 5é 
peat 


Eze 


\ U4 \ 
Kal NexTéov, ws 6 pev Beds Sixard Te 
> / : / 
ovivayTo KoXatomevors-@s dé aOALOL 


Uh avy » fe iar Lime? pes2ayser 
vy v —— 





sanctioned (v. 4). But (1) Themis’ rt 
in causing the Theomachy is very small, 
(2) the simplest and most natural mean- 
ing of xplots is not ‘contention,’ but 
‘judgment’ or ‘decision,’ and (3) the 
Theomachy in Homer is not productive 
of evil to men, but only to the gods them- 
selves: its citation here would therefore 
be quite irrelevant. W. R. Hardie (in 

Cl. Rev. tv p. 182) is, I believe, right in 
supposing that the strife of the goddesses 
three and Paris’ judgment is meant. épis 
and xplows are regularly thus used: e.g. 
Eur. /. A. 1307 xpiow—orvyvav pw re 
kahXovds; cf. 2b. 581, Hel. 708, Troad. 
924, Hec. 644 f. Kpiows was the name 
of Sophocles’ play on the judgment of 
Paris (7r. 330). The poem referred to 
by Plato is the Cypria (so also Wilamo- 
witz Hom. Unters. p. 367 . 46), which 
traced the war of Troy to the judgment 
of Paris, and that to Zeus’ deliberations 
with Themis (Zeds BovAeverar pera Tis 
O€utdos epi rod Tparkod mod€uouv Kinkel 
Epic. Grae. Fr. p. 17. O€udos is 
Heyne’s emendation for Oéridos: but “it 


‘is scarcely open to doubt: for the marriage 


of Peleus and Thetis, at which the three 
goddesses quarrelled, was an episode of the 
poem, and Thetis could hardly therefore 
have been privy to the plot. See Kinkel 
l. c. pp. 20, 22 and Jebb’s Homer p. 153). 
Themis was Zeus’ dpxaia ddoxos (Pind. 
Fr. 30 Bergk), and still appears as one 
of the Olympians in //, xv 87. The 
Cypria is quoted again by Plato in 
Luthyph, 12 A. We may fairly suppose 
that Ge@v gps re Kal xpiows was the head- 
ing of one of the introductory episodes in 
the poem: to this also the omission of 
the article with épw re xai xpiow seems 
to point. Mr Hardie thinks Plato may 
have attributed the poem to Homer ; but 
Euthyph. \.c. (6 wownrhs 6 rovjoas) "does 
not favour this view. 

380 A 3. Geds piv—OéAq: Aesch. 
Fr. 160. For other examples of this 


familiar Peel idea see Nigelsbach Hom. 
Theol. p. 321 and Nachhom. Theol. pp. 
4 ff. 

5 év ots—éveomiv. I have left these 
words in the text, although they are 
certainly open to suspicion, and have 
been condemned by Platt (C7. Rev. 111 
p- 72). The antecedent to ols is ap- 
parently 7a rijs NcéBns wadOn; but the 
play was not called ‘The sufferings of 
Niobe’ but ‘ Niobe,’ and the relative can 
hardly precede its antecedent in sentences 
of this kind. If ofs is referred to raira 
understood after wovy, then év is difficult: 
‘if any one puts into poetry topics in 
which these iambics occur’ gives no good 
sense. Unless Plato is writing very in- 
accurately, we must pronounce the clause 
a marginal gloss on ra—7d0n. 

3808 9 dvivavro koAafépevor. An 
earlier generation looked upon punish- 
ment as retributory—dpdoavre madeiy, 
This view appears in Hes. Fr. 217, ed. 
Goettling, and especially in Aeschylus, 
e.g. Ag. 1563 f., Choeph. 309—314, 400 
— 404, 886, 927: in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides it is rarer (Azt. 1074—1076, ZI. 
r4irf., 1495 f., Andr. 438, Suppl. 614 
—616), and Euripides expressly argues 
against it in Or. 508 ff. Traces of a 
milder theory were however contained in 
the doctrine rd0o0s udOos (Ag. 176 ff.), as 
well as in the use of words like swq@povi- 
few, Sixaodv, evOdvew, for ‘punish.’ In 
Plato punishment is remedial. Ignorance 
or vice is in the soul what disease is in 
the body (IV 444 C, cf. IX 591 A; B), and 
the judge is the soul’s physician (III 
409 E ff., Gorg. 478 D): hence (Gorg. 
480 B ff.) the sinner should go before the 
judge as a patient visits his doctor, and 
we should even prosecute our guilty 
friends and relations. See also Laws 
854 D, 862 E, 934 A, 944 D roy “yap 
KaKov del de? Kod. few, wv’ apeivwr 7. The 
punishment, again, which awaits the 
wicked after death is intended to cure 
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\ Vers, | lal lal , 

pev of Sixnv Sid0vtes, nv 5é dn 0 Sp@v Tavta eos, ov“ éatéov héyewy 
TOV TToLNTHD. 

rn ¢ \ a a > / 
aOr10L of Kaxoi, Sidovtes Sé Sixnv wheXodvTo v7r0 TOU Beod, éaTéov- 

lal be 7 . 4 @ m4 / 0 > 06 bd PS) ‘ 
Kak@v 6€ aitLov pavat gov revicpeypegdartnyal oy Svra, Ora paneteas 
TavTt TpoT@ mare Twa devyet TavTa év TH AVTOU TrOAEL, EL MEAREL 
evvonna er Oar, pare TLVA AKOVELY, LNTE VEWTEpOD | pare ™ pea Bu reper 
pyre ev peTpY pyre avev péTpov TA ed ais WS OUTE boya. av 
heyopeva, et A€yotTo, ovTe Evudopa piv ovTe ooppava avuTa 
Ldprndos coi eit, Eby, ToVTOV TOU vom“ov, Kal pot 
Odtos pev Toivur, nv 8 eyo, els dv ein TV Tepi Oeods 


avrois. 
apéo KEL. 
, \ UY > e / \ , / \ \ 
vopmwov Te Kal TUT@V, év @ Senoer TOYS EyoVTAS €éyerv Kal TOUS 
ToLovvtas Troleiv, 7) TWavT@Y aitLtov Tov Oeov, aArXa TOV ayabar. 
\ 5 ee A > uj 
Kai par’, dn, atroxpn. | 
Ti 5é 59! 0 Sevtepos b5€; dpa yonta Tov Oedv ole eivat Kat 
olov é& émiBovrns havtdferOar addoTE ev GAXRais idéats, TOTE meV 


16. pnre ev IT: ph & A. 





their souls, unless they are incurable: 
and such as are themselves incurable, 
help to cure others by their deterrent 
example (X 616 A): so that in its 
deepest relations this doctrine reaches 
to the very roots of Plato’s_philo- 
sophy, with all due deference to Mr 
W. S. Lilly, who with much intemper- 
ance of language denounces those who 
attribute such a view to Plato (Fortnightly 
Review N.S. XLVI p. 116). 

14 €& TH avrod méda: ‘in one’s 
own city,’ with reference to the subject 
of dtapaxeréov, not to rwa. Plato implies 
that the preachers of such theology must 
be suppressed in his ideal city. In all 
this Teichmiiller (Zz¢. Fehd. 1 p. 114) 
detects an assault upon Isocrates, but his 
evidence is of the slightest. 

ssoOc 16 albawsioen is rejected 
by Herwerden: Ast suggested pu9odo- 
youpeva. The choice of the participle 
is determined by Aéyew, which is more 
important than dxovew: for without say- 
ing hearing is impossible. pyre vewrepov 
Entre mpecBuTepov belongs both to Aéyew 
and to akovev. 


20 vopwv te kal tTUrwyv. All laws 


are in Plato’s view only moulds or out-| 


lines, within which our actions should 
fall. Cf. infra 383 c and especially Po/. 
294 A ff. 


380 D—383 Cc Jn the second place, 
God zs changeless, and incapable of deceiv- 
ing. He ts changeless, since He is the best. 
That which is the best cannot be changed 
by others, and will not change itself, for 
it can only change to what is worse. 
Homer and the other poets err in attri- 
buting changefulness to the gods. Neither 
can God deceive, for while the true or 
veritable lie, that ts to say, ignorance 
of truth within the soul, is hateful alike 
to gods and men, the spoken lie, which ts 
but an image of the other, 7s admissible 
only when used against enemies, or on 
behalf of friends, or to invest the ancient 
and unknown with a semblance of reality. 
God has no need of lying for any of these 
ends: he is therefore wholly true. ln 
this respect also Homer and Aeschylus 
misrepresent the divine nature. 

38OD 23 dpa yénra xtA. Although 
the gods are constantly represented as 
deceivers in Greek poetry and legend, 
Plato was by no means the first to up- 
hold the opposite view. In Pindar 
(OZ. 10. 4) Truth is the daughter of Zeus, 
and the dramatists often teach a similar 
doctrine: see Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. 
p- 46. There is a close imitation of Plato’s 
argument throughout this passage in Arist. 
fr. 15. 1476" 14 ff. ed. Rose. 


GXN ef pev OTe edenOncav Kordoews AéyoteV OS. 


D 





E peBictacOar | 4) bm addov; 
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> a 
QUTOV Yyiryvopevov Kail GAAdTTOVTAa TO avTOD Eidos Eis TOANAS 25 


TIOAITEIAC B 119 


\ n > lal fol rn rt 
fopdds, tote S€ Huas atraTtavtTa Kai ToLvobyta Tepl avTovD ToLadTa 


8 a FY c n 3 \ / vA a e a 7 
OKELY, ) aTTAOUY TE EiVaL KAL TrAVTOV i edie THS éavTov idéas 


énBatverv ; Ov« exw, Eby, vov ¥¢ oUTw@S ElTrety. 


Ti d€ rode; ovK 


avayKn,. elmep TL fierarro Ths avtov idéas, 7) avTo a €auTOU 


"Avaykn. Ovdxodv td pév adXov 


we ae ” v4 > fo) / \ an a 
Ta aploTa EXOVTA NKLOTA aXNXOLOUTAaAL TE KQAL KLVELTAL 5S otov TWLa 


Gi ah , \ A \ t \ n \ CLR Cen ey , 
UTTO OLTL@MV TE KAL TTOTWV KQAL TTOVMV, KAL way uzov UTTO eLANnoewv 


> \ lal / 3 4 
Te Kal oo dope Kal TOY ToLOVTMY TAaOnpaTwY, OU TO byteoraroy Kal 


iq@xXupoTaTtov werore egret Tas & ov; Wuxynv 6€ ov rHv 


ae ie sanahlan Kal ppovipwtaryny net av Th efudey mwda0os Tapa- 


Nai. 


Eevév Te Kal GdAOLWOELED 5S 


Kai nv tov kai ta ye EvvOera 


4 \ 9 / 
TwavTa “og egal ialuiees sel Kal appucpara KaTQ TOV AUTOV 
Oyo Ta ev eipyae pera Kat ed) ExovTa UTO xpovou Te Kal TOY 


adXwv Tabnpdray imeran &dXovodrau. 
B 67) TO Karas eyov, ) dices 7! Téxvyn 7 aphotépos, éXKayiotny 


lav 


"Kote d7) Tavdra. 





31. Kal kiwwetrac—ocrlwy re IL et in mg. A?: om. Al. 33. ov IL: ob A. 
4. Kal dudtéouara IL: om. A. 
25 avrév is emphatic: the contrast 383 C 


is between actual and apparent trans- 
formations of the Deity. After adrév, 
Herwerden would insert mavrodazév, 
comparing 381 E; before it, Richards 
adds d\Xov, by which Benedictus and Ast 
replace avrév. Hartman proposes <tTi> 
yeyvouevov. It has apparently escaped 
notice that yey opevor, as well as d\\ar- 
Tovra TO avrou eldos, belongs to els mo\Xas 
poppas in the sense of ‘ passing into’: cf. 
Tim. 57 A els adXo Te yeyvdouevor, infra III 
400 B els Bpaxd Te Kal waxpov yuyvduevor, 
IX 588 c, and the frequent idiom yéveots 
eis e.g. Phaed. 71 B, 71 E, -Phil, 26D, 
Tim. 49 C, 54B. 

27 amdotv: one of the watchwords 
of Plato’s State (370 B, C, 374 A—D al.): 
his citizens are to be nothing if not amhot. 
In making the gods a reflection of the 
type of human character which he desired 
to foster, Plato is acting strictly in accord- 
ance with the method of Greek theology, 
whose Olympus is an image of human 
society. The end of human action is 
duolwors Oem Kara 7d Suvardv ( Theaet. 
176 B); and Plato’s God, changeless and 
with ‘no shadow of turning,’ furnished 
the citizens of his ideal city with an 
abiding standard of human conduct. Cf. 


28 wl 8 rd8€; Steinhart (Platon’s 
Werke V p. 680) justly observes that the 
method of reasoning employed here— 
the disproof of each of the two members 
of the opposite alternative—recalls the 
arguments by which Parmenides estab- 
lished the attributes of Being (see RP. 7 
§§ 95, 98); but the resemblance is not 
close enough to suggest that Plato was 
thinking of Parmenides when he wrote 
this chapter. Although the unchange- 
ableness of God was taught by Xeno- 
phanes and the Eleatics, there are few 
if any traces of such a doctrine outside 
the philosophers | before Plato. 

SBOE 30 td piv ddAov KTA. ev 
has its counterpart in aX’ dpa adrés abrov 
KT. 381 B. 

31 Ktvetrat: a more general word for 
change than dA\oobra: cf. Theaet. 181 D 
500 Sh—eldn Kwioews, addrolwow, Thy dé 


mepipoparv. 


5 


The doctrine of the perma- | 


nence and immutability of good enunciated ~ 


here foreshadows, but does not presup- 
pose, the metaphysical predominance of 
the Good in Book v1. 

SSLA 4 Kaldpdhiécpara. See cr. 2, 
and Jutrod. § 5. 
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petaBornv um adrrov évdéyxeras. 
ye Kai ta Tod Oeod mavTn apiota Exeu. 
10 67) HKLoTAa av TroANAS popdas iayot O Geos. 


TAATQNOZ 


[381 B 

"AA\rAa pv o Geos 

Ilds & ob; Tarn pév 
“Heiota onta. 


”Eovxev. 


XX. “AAXN dpa avtos avTov petaBadrror av Kai addoLO0i; 


Ajrov, py, Ott, elep addoLodTar. 


\ / 
Ilorepov ovy éri to BéXtLOV 


\ u ' ¢ t ‘Se ee \ A \ \ x 
TE KAL KaXALOV pweTaRarXeL EavTOY, 7H ETL TO YEipoY Kal TO alayLoV 


e lal b ] , »” ? \ \ a ” b ] lal | , / 
€AUTOU; Avayrn, edn, €Tt TO YElpov, elmep adXoLtovTat. | ov yap C 


15 Tou évdea ye Hjoouev TOV Gedv KaXXOUS 7) apETNS EivaL. 


‘OpOorata, 


3 >] > / / > \ cA ” a wy f S Joe / 
nv © éyo, Néyers’ Kal oTws yovTos Soxel dv Tis col, @ 'AdeiparTe, 


e \ e \ MA lal e lal x a x 3? / , , 
Ex@Y avTOV YElpw TroLety OTNOdY 7) Oedv 7) avOpdrwy ; ‘AdvvaTor, 


Edn. 


"Advvarov apa, env, cai Bed EOerXew abTOV adXoLodY* Arr, 


e »” 4 \ ” x > \ ‘ v4 3 lal 
@S €0LKE, KAAXLO TOS Kal ApLoTOS WV ELS TO duvatov €xacTos avtTav 


/ 2 As ve a > A ig na An 
20 MEVEL GEL ATAMS EV TH AUTOV popdh7. 


doxei. Maédeis apa, | 
@S 


“Anaca, bn, avaykn, Eworye 


3 ois , 2 = , pe al rn 
nv & éy@, @ apiote, AEyeTH Huiv TOY TonTaV, D 


Qeol Eeivorciv €orxoTes GAXAOSaTOICL 


TavTotot TEeNOovTES ETLGTPHWhHHCL TOANHAS* 


25 noe Hpeorées Kal eros karaxreupea tes pndeis, pnd év Tpayo- 


Siaus un év Tois &dXots Toujpacw eicayéTo ° Hpav TAROLOMEvNY 


@S Lépevav aryeipovaay 


*Ivdyouv ‘Apyeiov totapod taiciv Biod@pors: 


9g. ye Il: 


re A, 





S81 Cc 20 dvdyxy: sc. éorly. For 
&uovye Soxet without ws see on I 332 E. 
Hartman needlessly suggests Guovye 6o- 
keiv. 

381 D 23 Geol—mdAnas. Od. xvII 
485 f. Cf. Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. 
pp. 166—168. 

25 IIpwréws kal Oéridos. For Pro- 
teus see Od. IV 456—458. Aeschylus 
also wrote a satyric drama called Proteus: 
fragg. 208—213. The transformations 
of Thetis to escape marrying Peleus had 
been celebrated by Pindar (Mem. Iv 
62 ff.), Sophocles (#7. 548), perhaps also 
(as Stallbaum thinks) by Hesiod in his 
émiOarduov els IInkéa xai Oérw (see 
Goettling’s Hesiod pp. XLIx and 304). 

27 OS Aineiaadt So Perie from Aesch. 
mavtplac (Schol. on Ar, Frogs 1344). 
Dindorf (Aesch. 7. 170) restores as 
follows : dpecovydvort | Nippacs Kpnvidow 
Kvdpator Oeaiow ayeipw, | Ivdxov Apyeiou 


mworauod maicly Biodwpous. Herwerden’s 
B.odwpov is a wanton change: the sons of 
the river-god are his tributaries, and life- 
giving like himself. It is not clear why 
Hera was disguised as a priestess. The 
incident in Inachus’ history most suited 
to dramatic treatment was the persecution 
of his daughter Io by Hera in consequence 
of her intrigue with Zeus. As Io was 
a priestess of Hera, Hera may have dis- 
guised herself as another priestess in order 
to discover her husband’s unfaithfulness: 
see Apollod. Bibl. U 1. 3 pwpadeis oe © 
(sc. 6 Zevs) bd “Hpas, ris perv Képns 
awauevos eis Body pereudppwoe evKHy, 
avriv 6é€ amrwyudcaro uhm cuvedectv. The 
subject seems to have been treated by 
Sophocles in his satyric drama /zachus 
(Fragg. 25 5—278). With ws i€pecav ayel- 


‘povoay cf. dylprac in 364 B and note 


ad loc. 
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lal \ r 
Exai adda! tovadtTa ToAdka wy) npiv evdécOwv: pnd ad tbo 
TOUT@Y ayaarenta evar ai mir épes Ta Tadia éxdeyparovvroy, A€- 30 


yovoat TOUS pobous KAKOS, @S apa Geot TLVES PPeRNoTe wueTeop 


ta) Xo 
monAols Eévors Kal TavTodaTois ivSaxrdpevor, t iva 1) ama pev eis 
dcods Bracdnudow, dpa dé Tods Taidas drepydlwvras Setdorépovs. 


My yap, édn. 


. / 
"AXN’ dpa, Hv & eyo, avdroi pév ot Oeoi eiow olor 


pn petaBarrAcw, nuiv Sé totodow Soxeiy odds tavtodaTods 35 


/ iy an \ / 
haiverOa, éEatraTéyvtes Kai yonTEvorTes ; 





“lows, én. Ti dé; Hv 


382 8 eye: wWebdecOar | Ocds eOéror dv 4) ROY } Epyw HavTacpa 


B Ovde viv rw, 7 5 bs, pavOava. 


: 5 
mporelvey 5 Ovx oida, 7 8 Ss. 


,’ > 5 J / 4 - ‘ 
Ov oia Ga, nv © éyo, OTL TO YE 


@s adnOds wWevddos, ef oldv te TOTO ecitrety, TavTes Deol TE Kal 


avO perro picddow ; Ilés, s, bt deyers 5 ah nv © éyo, OTe TO 


Borst? TOU EQUTOV 


revoea Oat Kal Tepl Ta Kupirara oosels 5 


éx@v €OéXelt, GAAA TaVTwWV pardioTa Loh les exel avTo KexTho Oar. 


Oilex Gp TL me, Ebny, | cemvoy 


Neveu’ yw 88 eyo, OTL TH Wruyy Tepl Ta dvTa pevdectai TE Kal 





S81 E 29 Towtra woAAd. For ex- 
amples see Heyne’s Virgil 11 pp. 146— 
152 (cited by Ast on 381 D). modda 
pebdovrat aodol, said the proverb. 

31 Kakos: like od kad@s 377 E. 

@s—-tySadAdpevor. dpa expresses in- 
credulity (358C 2.) and tives contempt. 
Plato is thinking, zvzer alia, of the bug- 
bears of the nursery—Lamia, Mormo, 
and Empusa, whose power of self-trans- 


formation was unlimited: see Blaydes on ~ 


Ar. Frogs 293. &évows need not here be 
limited to the masculine gender. Cf. 
Strab. 1 19 matol por pépouev—els atro- 
TpoTnv—tTovs PoBepovs (wvOous). n Te yap 
Aauia bMOOds éore kal » Topyw xal 6 
"EqidArns Kal 7 Mopyodvxn. 

382 Aa I Raf oF BEN ARagh is said with 
reference to galvec@a just above, and 
should be taken both with Adyw and 
épy». The davracua déyw is the spoken 
lie: an example of the ¢davracua Epyw 
is a gavracia or unreal appearance 
(382 E). The words épyw g¢avracua mpo- 
Telvwv must not be understood of actual 
gg tir sles aie a the gods. 

2 76 ye ws GAnPas peddos KTA. Cf. 
Tod ahynOws Wevdous Theaet. 189 Cc, and 
(for the sentiment) Laws 730 c. 

5 ovdels éxkdy KTA. With Plato, as 
with Socrates, vice is ignorance, and in- 
voluntary. The doctrine reappears below 


yuh 


in lI 463 A, IX 589C:: it is further implied 
by the entire scheme of education in Books 
viand vil. For other assertions of this 
view in Plato see Simson der Begriff d. 
Seele bet Pl. p. 125 2. 359 Cf. also Soph. 
Fr. 663 % 5€ pwpia | wadior’ adEeAph THs 
movnplas pv. The identification o 






he intellect 
rom th 


distin 


ill; it.can be tra in the moral con- 
otation of w os, 
ay : In_close-connexion—with~this 


VOW. 

vice..is_ Plato’s.view of | 

ishment as remedial: see 380 BM. 

wserE-8 “ta OvTa KTA. Ta Orra 
=‘the truth.’ The contrast between the 
act and state in Wevdec@ai re kai évetoOau 
resembles I 351 B: é€Wedo@at, moreover, 
suitably bridges the distance between 
WetiecOac and auabh civar. exew 7d 
Weddos corresponds to pevderOa, Kexr7- 
g0a 7d Weidos to évetoOa: the contrast 
is between ‘holding, ready for use, that 
which is already possessed,’ and perma- 
nent possession: cf. Soph. Azz. 1278 and 
Jebb ad loc. The words ev Te TOLOUTY, 
‘in such a case’ (i.e. &v TH EYedoOa TH 
ux mepl Ta dvra), are quite satisfactory 
(cf. 111 393C), and ought not to have 
caused Herwerden difficulty. 


mya be 6 pend 
yi © 
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évrevo Oar Kai ci elvan Kal évtabOa exe Te Kal Mckee TO 
‘yebdos mavtes HKioTa av dSéEawto Kai pacoioe pao avTo €v 
T@® TotovT@. ILoAv yf, épn. “AdAa wyv opOdTaTa y av, 0 viv 
lal al lal a A 
57) EXeyou, TODTO @s AANOHS ebddos KadoiTO, 7 Ev TH WuyH ayvota, 
a cal s / a 
% Tod éyrevopévou: rel TO ye Ev TOs NOYOLS Mina TL TOD év 
a a? \ fa /; \ of , | 16 xr , C 
TH Wyn éotiv TaOnpatos, Kal VaoTEpov yeyovos, | eidwXov, ov Tavu C 
4 rn x > A U \ 5 
axpatov Weddos. 7 ovx obtTw; Llavu pev odv. 
A . a lal \ 
XXI. To pév 8%) Te dvte Weddos ov povov bro Oe@v adda Kal 
nr vad / 
tm avOpeorev puiceitar. Ti dé 8; To év Tots Aoryous 
lal , ~  f 9S U S23 
Weddos mote Kal TO ypnoimov, Wate pn akvov eivar picouvs; ap 
’ / , \ a / t i Py a 
OU pos TE TOUS TrOAELLOUS, Kal TOV KadoULEVOY PirwY, OTAV OL 


Aoxet pot. 


9g. épedoPac xal II et in mg. A®: om. Al 





13 plpnpd ti—peSos. roi vy rH lie is useless to God. Plato does not 


Yuxn wadjuaros must not be explained 
(with Bosanquet Companion p. 93) as the 
state of mind of him who ¢e//s a lie: for 
that is knowledge, and the spoken lie 
certainly is not an imitation of knowledge. 
They refer to the ‘true lie,’ which is a 
certain wa@nua in the soul of the ‘true 
liar,’ viz. ignorance, and of which the 
spoken lie is an imitation. It is a toler- 
ably accurate definition of a lie to call it 
‘an imitation of ignorance in the soul’: 
cf. 1v-443 Cz: The spoken lie is ‘ not 

a wholly unmixed lie,’ because it implies 
that the speaker snows the truth: in a 
certain sense therefore it is mixed with 
truth. It is torepov yeyovds, because the 
spoken lie cannot be uttered until the 
truth is known. Inasmuch as the spoken 
lie is mixed with truth, it is better than 
the ‘veritable lie.’ We have here no- 
thing but a special application of the old 
Socratic paradox 6 éxwv duapraywv dpeivwn 
(see on I 334A). I have placed a comma 
after yeyovds, to mark the antithesis be- 
tween eléwdov and dxparov Weidos, and 
because e«f6wXov is not so much to be 
taken with rod éy ry Yuxn wabjuaros: 
rather it stands for eléwAov Wevdous, as avd 
mavu dxpatov weddos shews. The dis- 
tinction between veritable and spoken 
lies savours, no doubt, of idealism: but 
it enables Plato to call his ideal archons 
ideally truthful, even when practically 
they tell lies, and it is with this object 


- in view that the distinction is introduced. 


See 111 389 B. 
382C 18 méore—ploovus; 7@ is mascu- 
line: it is presently shewn that the spoken 


permit a man to lie in his own interest. 
Ordinary Greek morality, in spite of 
Achilles’ éx@pis yap moe Ketvos duws ’Atdao 
mvdAnow etc., probably did. The saying 
of Democritus d\nOouvbevew xpewv, Sov 
Aduov (Stob. Flor. 12. 13) leaves us to 
infer that we may also lie érov Aduov. 
Cf. Soph. #7. 323 Kkaddv mév obv obK Eort 
Ta Wevin Néyew* | btw 5 GrEPpov Sewov 
aAnbe’ dyer, | cvyyvwordy elmetv éori Kal 
Td wn Kahév, The cynical immorality of 
Hdt. 111 72 exceeds what Greek public 
opinion would have tolerated: cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 1v ch. 13. See also on Ill 
389 B and Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. 


pp- 240 ff. 
dp’ "beheld ktA. Cf. 1 331 E— 


332 B. 

19 T@v Kadoupévav dfAwy depends 
on amorporjs. If bray dia paviay—rére 
had been omitted, the construction would 
be quite clear: as it is, some difficulty 
has been felt. Schneider understands 
Twes as subject to émexep@or: by Her- 
mann é7ay is changed to of ay: by 
Herwerden érav to of dy and rére to 
tovro: while Stallbaum resorts to an 
anacoluthon, as if Plato had intended to 
say Tay Kadounévew pitwy évexa. None 
of these expedients is so simple as to 
connect dao porijs with gitwv. The 
clause oray—rmparrew cancels out with 
rére and does not affect the construction. 
kaoupévwv, ‘so-called,’ involves a theory 
of friendship, viz. that no one who is 
dvénros kal pawdmevos can be a friend 
to man (any more than to God: ef. 
382 E). 
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/ a 
paviay } Twa dvolav KaKkov TL eTLYELPHOW TpAaTTELY, TOTE ATOTPO- 20 
A » U / £ fa 
D wis &vexa &s hapumaKxoy ypHotpov yiyverat; Kai év ais viv! dy 
Sar 0 a @ x / PS \ \ \ dé ef ? Oe ” 
eréyouev Tails puGororyiats, Sud TO pr eidévar Grn TarnOes Eyer 
TEpl TOV TAAALOV, apopoLodvTEs TO ANGEL TO Yreddos 6 Tt UaLOTA, 


cf / lal . K \ , Ss Pi A a ” 
OUTM YPNTLLOV TTOLOUVMED ; al panda, n OS, OUTWS EXEL. 


Kara 


ti 82) ody TOUT@Y TO FE@ TO Yrevdos ypHnowov; ToTEpoy Hia-TO p21) 
eidévar Ta Tadala adopordy av Yrevdorto; Tedoiov pév7’ dv ein, 


én. Llowntys pév dpa rwrevdns év Oew ovK én. 


Ov pou Soxei. 


E’AdAa Sedias tods eyOpods |! Wevdorro; TloAXod ye Sez. “AXAA 
> | > f ” Xx / > > > Ud ” Lal > / xm 
80 oiketwy dvorav 7) paviav; “AXN ovdeis, éby, TOV avontwr Kal 


patvojevwv Oeodirys. 
OvK éotw. 
llavtarrace pev odv, &pn. 


»” v \ > / \ LA > N / + ” 
év TE Epy@ Kal év NOy@, Kal OVTE aVTOS wEeBloTaTaL OVTE AdAOUS 


2 Sol + \ , # \ eae ” \ 

éfatatd, o’Te kata gavtacias ote Kata oyous. oUTE KaTa 

383 onuciwy Topas trap ovd sdvap. | OUTas, Edn, Euouye Kal avTe@ 35 
mp ye ‘ap p. , &bn, Enouy 


V4 a / 
daivetat cov eyorTos. 


Luyxwpeis apa, pny, TovTov SevTepov 


4 yj > ¥ a \ Le \ / \ a e / 
TuTov eivat, év @ Sei Tept Gedy Kal éyewv Kai TroLEtY, WS pHTE 

> \ / ” Lal / e \ / e An / 
avTovs yontas dvTas TO peTaBarrewy EavTods pHTE uas Wevdect 


mapayew év Noym 7) ev Epyo; Lvyywpa. 


34. . ore kata gavractas IL: om. A. 
dvap A*I1Z g!: o¥@’ trap 08’ dvap g?. 


TloAXa apa “Opunpov 


35. Umap ovd’ dvap Al: o¥6 trap od 





382 D 22 pvOodoylats krA. Plato 
seems to have supposed that ancient 
history and mythology could be manu- 
factured to order. Cf. Arist. Pol. B 9g. 
1269> 28 and Susemihl ad loc. He at- 
tempts the task himself in 111 414 B ff., 
Prot. 320 C—322 D (unless this is really 
an. extract from one of Protagoras’ own 
works), Fol. 269 A—274 E, 77m. 21 A— 
* 25 D, Critias, and Laws 676 B—682 D. 
26 Sévar. The omniscience of the 

vy doctrine: see Nagels- 


gods was no ay 
bach Hom. Theol. p. 23, Nachhom. Theol. 


_. pp. 23 ff. M 
/ © 27 twowntys—év. ‘There is nothing 
of the lying’ poet in God.’ Cf. 365 c 2. 


I can see no point in Stallbaum’s notion 
that there is a play on the two senses of 
Tovnths—* poet’ and ‘creator.’ 

3 28 wevSoiro. dy is carried 
on!’ cf. 1 352 E x. 


30 patvopévev. Phacdr. 265 A uavias 
d€ ye eldn Ovo, Tiv pev bd voonudrwr 


avOpwrivwv, thy 5é bd Oelas é€adrayijs 
Tuwv elwhdrwv vouluwy yryvouévnv. Plato 
refers here only to the first variety: the 
second is discussed in Phaedr. 265 B ff. 

32 Kopi8y dpa «rAd. The words 
amdobv, ore atros mePiorarac sum up 
380 D—381 E (see on amdobv in 380 D), 
the rest 382 A—D. 

34 ovTe kata havtracias. See cr. 2. 
and Jntrod. § 5. aiverOac and épyw 
pavracua mpotelywy in 381 E, 382 A 
favour the view that these words are 
genuine. 

35 tap ov8’ dvap. Seecr. x. trap 
od’ Svap is not co-ordinate with odre 
kara gavragias etc., but subordinate to 
them : for gavraciat, Néyou, and especially 
onpeiwy tmoumal might be vouchsafed 
either in waking moments or in dreams: 
see Stengel and Oehmichen in Iwan 
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Rther 
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Edumavrd tT eitmav, Oeodireis éuas TUXAS 
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Kayo TO DoiBov Oeiov aweviés ctopa 
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(conjectured by Richards) would be 
easier, but the slip, if such it be, is 
excusable. ws—évras is not the accusa- 
tive absolute: if it were, ws would express 
the reason, and here it does not. We are 
defining the rvros: and the construction 
is (they must troveiv) ws wre abrovs yéonras 
évras, ‘represent the gods as neither 
themselves being sorcerers,’ etc. In 
mapayew the construction is changed, 
but the change is natural, for our rule 
applies both to Adéyos and moines (kal 
héyew xal wovetv), and Aéyew takes the 
accusative and infinitive. Both Aéyer 
and oety affect the construction, which 
involves a sort of chiasmus. Cf. II 
390 B x. 

6 rot évurviov tropmriv. 
ae 8 4 QOéris wrd. The verses are 
perhaps, as Schneider conjectures, from 
Aeschylus’ “Ordwyv «picts, in which Thetis 
was one of the characters (Schol. on Ar. 
Ach. 883). Apollo with his harp (éxwv 
poputyya) appears as present at the 
marriage of Thetis also in Homer (Z/. 
XXIV 62, 63). Plato accommodates the 
beginning of the quotation to his own 
sentence: in Aeschylus perhaps it ran 6 
évedareiro Tas éuas edrardias (so Butler, 
quoted by Schneider). évéareic@at, ‘ to 


fl. W 1— 


dwell upon or emphasize,’ is elsewhere 
always used in an ominous sense (see 
Jebb on Soph. O. 7. 205): and here too, 
perhaps, it strikes a foreboding note. 
The words uaxpaiwvas Bliovs were doubted 
by Stephanus, who suggested waxpalwvos 
Biov (so Euseb. Praep. Ev. XIII 3. 35) or 
paxpalwvas Blov: but Apollo’s prophecies 
did not refer to Achilles only, so that the 
plural is justified. delpovs should be 
taken not with edra:dias, but with Bious, 
which is in apposition to ebracdtas. In 
the next line @Oeogire?s éuas TUXAS de- 
pends on the compound expression 7aév’ 
ernudjunoev—a construction frequent in 
Aeschylus, especially with verbs which 
denote singing, celebrating, etc. (Ag. 174, 
175 al.): after enumerating all the bless- 
ings in store for Thetis (éjpmravra 7’ 
elmuv) Apollo raised a, paean over her 
Geogidets rixas. This explanation— 
Schneider’s—is much better than to con- 


nect évuravra adverbiall hn Beodirels. © 


883 B 13 Kayd—elvar... Contrast 
Aesch. P. V. 1032 eM 9: yap ovK 
éristarat otéua | 7d Atov, add\\d wav eros 
Tedet: see on 380 D above. 

14 Amfov: ‘fancied,’ not ‘hoped’: 
cf. V 451 A, IX 573 C, and éAmls in VII 
517 8. This idiomatic usage is illustrated 
by Rutherford on Babrius 9. 2. 
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383c 20 Oedor.—oldvre. The object action in general, is assimilation to God: 
of all worship and all religion,asofhuman cf. X 613 A x. 
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I. 


II 359 p. ré Téyou rod Avdod zpoyovw. 


Most of the emendations (e.g. T'vyy 1é tod Avdod mpoyovw) which 
have been suggested in order to bring the present passage into harmony 
with the allusion in Book x 612 B, assume that the Gyges of ‘Gyges’ ring’ 
is identical with the famous Gyges (who reigned about 687—654 B.c.), 
founder of the third or Mermnad dynasty of Lydian kings ( Hdt. 1 8—13). 
On this assumption tod Avdod cannot mean ‘Lydus’ (the eponymous 
ruler of Lydia: see Hdt. 1 7), but must mean ‘the Lydian’ i.e. (accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation) Croesus, who was the éuzros azdyovos 
Tvyew (Hdt. 113). There is however no proof to shew that 6 Avdds 
could without further specification denote Croesus; and on this ground 
alone Wiegand’s proposal (adopted by Hermann, Baiter, and Hartman) 
7@ [[vyov] tod Avdod zpoyovw breaks down: while Jowett and Campbell’s 
alternative suggestions t@ Kpoicov tod Avdod rpoyovw, and Tvyyn ra 
Kpoicov tov Avédod rpoydve, although satisfactory in point of sense, fail 
to account for the disappearance of Kpoicov. The proposals of Ast— 
7 Tvyy rod Avdod (or Avddv) rpoyovm, and [to] Tvyou rod Avdod [apo- 
yovw |—will hardly win favour, while Stallbaum’s 7@ Tvyy [rod Avdod 
mpoyovw| merely cuts the knot. 

There is however no solid reason for connecting the Gyges of 
the proverb with the historical Gyges. In narrating the adventures 
of the latter, Herodotus makes no mention of a magic ring; but if 
such a legend had been told of the founder of the Mermnadae, 
Herodotus is hardly likely to have ignored it. In Plato’s narrative, 
on the other hand, everything hangs on the ring. Nor is the 
magic ring known to Nicolaus Damascenus, whose account of Gyges 


_ seems to follow a different tradition from that of Herodotus: see 


Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Graec. 11 pp. 382—386. It is therefore possible 
that Plato’s story refers not to Herodotus’ Gyges, but to some homony- 


mous ancestor of his, perhaps (as Stein suggests on Hdt. 1 13) the. 


mythical founder of the family, whose name may have survived in the 
Aipvyn Tvyain (Hdt. 1 93). The Gyges of history was not the first 
member of his family to bear that name: his great-grandfather at least 
was also called Gyges (Nic. Dam. l.c.). The resemblance between the 
two stories—that of Herodotus and that of Plato—is confined to two 
incidents, viz. the joint murder of the reigning sovereign by the queen 


iS 


ae 
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and her paramour, and their succession to the throne. In these two 
features the history of the later Gyges may well have been embellished 
from the legends about his mythical namesake, or he may actually have 
copied his ancestor’s example. It is noticeable that Cicero says nothing 
to shew that he identified the Gyges of Plato’s story with the Gyges of 
history ; and in a poem by Nizami (as Mr J. G. Frazer has pointed out 
to me), where Plato tells the story of the ring, the name of Gyges is not 
even mentioned. (See Prof. Cowell’s article in the fournad of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. 30 pp. 151—157.. Prof. Cowell thinks Nizamif 
became acquainted with the legend through Arabic translations of the 
Republic.) Thinking it probable, therefore, that the proverbial ring ot 
Gyges belonged not to Herodotus’ Gyges, but to one of his ancestors 
bearing the same name, I have retained the Ms reading. I do not think 
that the suppression of the name is a difficulty, though it would be 
easy to write (as I formerly did) <7t@ Tvyy>, tr Tvyou tod Avdod zpo- 
yovw. See Lntrod. § 5. Such a solution would bring the text into strict 
verbal harmony with x 612 B, with Cicero De off. 111 38 (where the story 
is related, not of an ancestor of Gyges, but of Gyges himself—Azne idle 
Gyges inducitur a FPlatone), with Lucian Vav. 41 and Brs Ace. 21, and 
with Philostratus V7t. Afol/. 101. In each of these places we hear 
of ‘Gyges’ ring,’ not of ‘Gyges’ ancestor’s ring.’ But it is better to 
adhere to the almost unanimous testimony of the Mss, especially as in 
this particular passage they are reinforced by Proclus. Schneider can 
hardly be right in supposing that the older Gyges is an invention of 
Plato’s, although in other respects his note is deserving of attention : 
“ Platoni vero licebat alterum Gygen fingere, ingenio et fortuna similem 
interfectori Candaulae, quem ideo genus ab illo ducentem facit, prioris 
nomen, quippe quod commune ei cum posteriori esset, reticens.” 


iG B 


II 359 &. rovrov dé adAo pev exew ovdev, Tepi d€ TH xELPL xpYTOdV 
daxtvAvov, Sv mepieAopevov exBjvar. 

If (with A) we omit éyev, the meaning must still be: ‘the corpse 
(rodrov) < had > nothing else upon it, only on its hand a gold ring, which | 
he (Gyges) took off and went out.’ But it is impossible in Greek, as in 
English, to dispense with ‘had.’ 

Dr Jackson proposes to read rovrov for rodrov, and omit éxew and ov, 
understanding the sentence to mean ‘he took nothing from the corpse 
except a gold ring on its hand, and then went out ’ (Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philol. Soc. Vol. 1 1882, p. 12). In favour of this view he 
urges that ‘the nudity of the corpse is not mentioned, either in Cicero’s 
paraphrase de Officiis 111 9 § 38, or in that of Nizami’ (see AZZ. 1). 
Philostratus is also silent on the subject (Herozc. 28). If the principle of 
this solution is correct, I should prefer to retain tovrov: for there seems 
to be no reason why zepiapeto Oar should not take two accusatives like 
adaipeioOa, wepixpovew, mepixomrev, and the like; or, as Dr Verrall 
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remarks (Proceedings, etc. l.c.)+-I think with less probability—rotroy 
might be ‘regarded as a second accusative after moujoayre. understood 
with adXo pay ovdev.’ The reading tovrov 5¢ aAXo pev ovdev, repi dé TH 
Xeipt xpvoodty SaxrvAov mepteAopevov éxByvac is adopted also by the 
Zurich editors (1839) on the suggestion of Winckelmann. 

Dr Jackson’s view of the passage, in which I formerly concurred, 
gives excellent sense, and may be neue But it is to be noticed (1) that 
our chief authority for €xew is Ven. I, a ms which is quite independent 
of Paris A and constantly enables us ‘6 restore lacunae in that Ms, and 
(2) that there are other examples in Paris A of the omission of a single 
word without the excuse of homoioteleuton. See /utrod.§ 5. Hand 
Flor. B omit éyev, but add pepe after daxrvAvov—an obvious attempt to 
amend the error which survives in A. 

Madvig conjectures mAotrov d¢ ovdév and Liebhold (FZ. Jahré. 1888, 
P- 107) kéopov d& adAo pév <éxovt’> ovdév for todrov dé aAAo pév ovdev. 
Neither of these proposals has any plausibility, and it is best to regard 
this as one of the places where we owe the right reading to II. 


IIT. 


Il 364 c. éav ré twa exOpdov mypAvar eOéAyn, peta opixpdv Saravav 
Opoiws Sikavov adikw Brdpew xrA, 


Instead of BAawWew, the best Mss read Araipe. If Braye is re- 
tained, the subject must be either (1) ris or 6 €6€Awv wypaivew supplied 
out of mnpivat é6édy, or (2) the prophet consulted. The latter alter- 
native gives the right sense, but the change from the singular to 
the plural (in zeé@ovres) is very harsh. If we adopt the first alternative 
(to which J. and C. incline), we must regard the clause éay ré twa— 
Brae as semi-parenthetical, and connect ze(Hovres with ayvprar 5é 
kat pavtes at the beginning of the sentence. Such a solution is 
not less harsh than (2). PAawer must, I think, be pronounced corrupt. 
Muretus read BAawa, depending, like axeioba, on dvvayis ; but BrAawar 
is not likely to have been corrupted into BAawe, nor is it clear why the 
aorist should take the place of the present (as in axeioOa). Reading 
BAdpev, we might perhaps regard the construction as one of the rare 
cases in which dvvayis and the like are followed by a future infinitive : 
see Jebb’s Soph. PAz/. p. 252, Kiihner Gr Gr. 11 p. 164, and cf. 
Phaed. 73 A ovx av olot 7 joav todto rojcewv (so the Bodleian Ms). 
There is still however a serious difficulty in the collocation of the present 
axeto Oar with the future BAaWev. The explanation given by Schneider 
in his Additamenta is linguistically unassailable and gives an excellent 
sense. For the common confusion of -e« and -ev see /ntrod. § 5. 


IV. 


II 365 p, E.  ovxody, ei pev py ecioly, 7 pndey adrois tév avOpwriver 
pera, th Kal yyiv peAnréov Tod AavOaverr ; 

The reading of the best Mss, xal nyiv peAnréov tod AavGavew, is 
defended by Shorey (4. /. PA. xvi p. 231), but (as I think) unsuccess- 
fully, and even the most conservative editors abandon it. 
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We have to choose between (1) <ti> kal yyiv wehytéov Tov AavOa- 
ve ; (found in several inferior Mss besides 7), (2) ov nyiv peAnréov KrA. 
(7 Flor. U), (3) kat nutvy < ov > peAnréov xtA. (Paris D in margin), (4) cai 
yuiv apehyréov (a conjecture of Baiter’s). It is possible that each of 
these readings is due to conjecture, and we can scarcely hope to restore 
the hand of Plato with certainty in this passage. 

I formerly (with Bekker and others) printed ovd’ qyiv. The meaning 
is satisfactory, but the correction does not seem probable in itself. The 
same may be said of (3) and (4). I have now followed Stallbaum in 
supposing that 7¢ was accidentally omitted after the -e of wéAe. Such 
a slip is easy enough, and would be most likely to be corrected by the 
introduction of a negative, as in (2) and (3). Moreover, as Stallbaum 
says, re kat yptv “huius sermonis alacritati plane est accommodatum,” 
and xa is, I think, sufficiently justified by the obvious contrast between 
the gods and ourselves. Tucker objects that ‘“ If the gods do of care, 
why should we a/so care?” is as bad in Greek as in English’: but xad is 
hardly so much as ‘also’: : it merely points the contrast. Cf. 11 414 FE 2. 
There is no difficulty in ov«oty followed by a question, | so long as the 
question is merely rhetorical. Hermann proposes ovcovyv—xai mpav 
peAnréov, but the negative would require to be reinforced before nyiv. 
I can see no probability in Tucker’s conjecture, viz. ovxotv—< ovdev > 
Kal yutv weAnTéov. 
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386 Aa—389 4 So much for the doc- 
trines by means of which we are to foster 
the sentiments of piety towards gods and 
parents and mutual friendship among the 
cutizens, 

ln order to encourage Bravery, we shall 
require our poets to extol and not to decry 
the life which awaits us after death : other- 
wise their poetry will be not merely untrue, 
but detrimental to our future soldiers. 
éZere again Homer deserves censure. Fear- 
inspiring names like Cocytus must be dis- 
carded, as well as lamentations put into 
the mouths of famous men: for the good 
man has no cause to bewail the death of a 
good comrade, either for his comrade’s sake 
or for his own. Homer offends against 
this canon when he represents Achilles and 
Priam as indulging in lamentations over 
their dead ; and still more when he makes 
the gods, and even the greatest of the gods, 
give way to grief. Moreover, as excessive 
mirth ts apt to rebound into the opposite 
extreme, our youths must not be laughter- 
loving. Homer errs in depicting good 
men and gods as overcome with laughter. 

386A I Td piv 81 Tepl Oeots KrX. 
Rettig (Pro/eg. pp. 61 ff.) and others sup- 


pose that the virtue of dovérys is alluded 
to here—a virtue which in the earlier 
dialogues is sometimes placed by the side 
of the four cardinal virtues (Prof. 329 Cc, 
Men. 78 D, Gorg. 507 B). But dctérns is 
not specifically named (in spite of II 
380 C), and it is clear from the words xal 
yovéas—roinoouévos that Plato is think- 
ing at least as much of duty to man as of 
duty to gods: cf. 11 378 BC, 381 E, 383 C. 
See also App. I. 

5 GvBpetor. Plato has in view chiefly 
courage in war: hence the import- 
ance which he attaches to removing the 
fear of death. Cf. Tyrtaeus 10 (re@vd- 
bevat yap Kaddv xrX.) and 12. 23—32. 
The poems of Tyrtaeus are not open to 
Plato’s censure in this connexion. Pflei- 
derer (Zur Losung der Pl. Fr. p. 23) 
wrongly represents the present passage as 
tantamount (or nearly so) to a denial of 
the immortality of the soul, which is 
affirmed in Book x. It is possible to 
criticise the popular conception of im- 
mortality without disbelieving in a higher 
form of the same doctrine, and this is just 
what Plato does here. 

II Kal tepl TrovTwy Tav pvbwv should 
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be taken with érirarew rather than with 
Néyetv (sc. adrovs, i.e. Tovs wwOovs). Hart- 
man, connecting the words with Aéyeuw, 
would expunge Trav uwiOwy “cum poetae 
non de fabulis ra év Aidov describentibus 
Aéyew soleant, sed ipsi Orci territamenta 
narrent ”—a just criticism, and conclusive 
in favour of the construction which Hart- 
man rejects. 

12 CAovopety.} The traditional literary 
picture of the Greek Hades deserves what 
Plato says of it (see the quotations in 
Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. pp. 397 ff., 
Nachh. Theol. pp. 396—393), although 
a brighter prospect was held out in the 
Eleusinian mysteries and the Orphic theo- 
logy (Nachh. Theol. pp. 398—407). 

atAGs OVTwS. II 377 Bx. 

386 Cc 13 Aé€yovras. For the accu- 
sative after the dative émixepodor cf. 
Luthyph. & A, Crito 51 D. Before é- 
yovras =! (with a few other Mss) adds dv, 
as if ef Notdopotey should be understood 
(cf. If 380 C); but we should supply not 
Aocdopotey, but ef Aocdopovox (Schneider). 
15 TodSe tod érovs ktA. The singu- 


lar @ros is sometimes used of more than 
one verse, e.g. Hdt. vil 143. The lines 
are addressed by the shade of Achilles 
to Odysseus: Od. XI 489—491. On the 
omission of @ muh Bloros modds ely see 
Introd. § 5. 

386 D 20 olxia—@eot wep. //. xx 
64, 65. The words in Homer are under 
the construction of delcas—p7. 

23 ® womo.. The exclamation of 
Achilles when the ghost of Patroclus 
eludes his embrace: //. XXIII 103, 104. 
On ¢péves as the “ physical basis of life” 
in Homer see Leaf ad loc. 

26 olw—dtocwovor. Tiresias retained 
in the other world something of the 
physical reality of his earthly existence : 
Od. X 493—495 ToU Te ppéves EuTredol 
elaw’ | T@ Kal TeOvndre vdov mépe Iepoe- 
pévera | oly memvicbat* trol dé oxial dic- 
govo.v. Plato allows the force of attrac- 
tion to alter roi to tai: cf. Men. 100 A 
olos mémvura Trav év “Avdov, ai 6é cxial 
discover. 

28  Wuxh—nBnv. Z/. XvI 856, 857. 
pedéwv, explained by the ancients as “éAy 
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TavTa Kal Ta ToLavTAa TavTa TapatTnooueOa”Opunpor Te Kal ToOvs B 


C 


ovr. 
II. Odxodv étt cal ta wepi TadtTa ovopata TdvTa Ta Sewd TE 
kal poBepa aroBAnTEa, KwKUTOUS TE Kal aoTUYas | Kal Evépous Kal 
anriBavtas, Kai adda boa TovTOU Tov TUTTOUV ovoualopeva HpitTew 
Aifeltee , 
: 3 13. mepoSnuévovs AI: repoBnuévos A}. 
To) owuaros (Hesych. s.v.), more pro- and the denizens of the lower world in 
bably denotes the mouth (as part of the general: see //. xv 188, Xx 61. The 
face): cf. Leaf ad loc. and //. Ix 409. Scholiast’s derivation is more probable 
Leaf plausibly suggests that dv in dvdpo- than that of Brugmann, who (G7vzndress IL 
Tyra, ‘manhood ’—found in all but two p. 180) derives the word from é and 
Mss of the //7ad—was only the written a nominal suffix -epo. Plato at any rate 
sign of the zasalis sonans, and counted as_ _—_ would have preferred the Scholiast.. On 
a short vowel. adiBavras (not found in Homer or Hesiod) 
387 A 2 Wx Sé—rerpryvia. //. see Plut. Quaest. Symp. Vii 736 A (cited 
XXIII 100. ‘“ The voice,” says Leaf, ‘‘is by Ast) 6 6€ ddiBas Kai 6 oxeXeros Emi Tots 
as weak a copy of the living voice as is _vexpots yéyove, \otdopoupévns dvéuara Enpd- 
the eldwdov of the adrés”: whence rerpt- tHTos. The ancients derived the word © 
yvia and rerpyyviac again just below. from a@ and the root of AeiBw Aly etc., 
ws 8 Ste—feoav. Said of the calling the dead ‘sapless’ dia ri rijs 
souls of the suitors following Hermes ASddos defetiay (Schol.). L. and S. 
down to Hades: Od. xxIv 6—g. Pos- , object that the a is long, relying perhaps 
sibly we should read jcay for jecay (with on the line of Callimachus in Z¢. 4. 
Howes, Harvard Studies in Cl. Philol. 63, 51 €Bnéiav ofov adiBavta mivovtes 
VI p. 190). (where a\iBavra= dios). There, however, 
387 c 16 évépovs kal ddiBavras. the right reading may be adiBarra, ie. of - 
The Scholiast writes: évépous robs vexpo’s, ddiBavra. But in Sophocles Fr. 751 ed. 
amd Tob év rH Epa (6 éare yy) Keto@a. Cf. Dindorf the a is certainly long, unless the 
épave. Early psychology scarcely sepa- text is corrupt. Possibly the word is 
rated the dead body from the surviving connected with 7dlBaros; cf. Hesych. 
spirit: the latter still lived where the ss. v. #\i(8arov, where we are told that 
body lay ‘within the ground.’ Hence  Zrnsixopos Tdprapoy 7diBarov Tov Babdy 
‘those within the ground’ (opposed to  Aéyet. 
the émix@édvioe or living) became an ex- 17 TovTov tod timov. Instead of 
pression for the spirits of the departed, writing dA\a évéuara dca rovrou Tod 
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\ A Y \ > P. Q 9 A ” 

67 Tole TWAVTAS TOUS AKOVOYTAS. KAL Laws Ev EXEL TPOS AAXO TL 

r A ; \ ¢ \ an / / \ > fol / 
huets Se UTrép Tov hvrdKkav hoBovpela, pn €K THs TovavTns 
dpixns Oepuotepot Kal parakwdtepor Tod Séovtos yévavTat miv. 20 


Kal op0as 7, épn, poBovpeOa. “Adaipetéa dpa; Nai. Tov &€ 
fc , / / \ / AA , \ \ | 
évavtiov TUTOY TOUTOLS AEKTEOY Kal TonTéov; Afra dy. Kai tovs, 


OE - eae ) 2 \ \ y \ ees , 
dduppmovs apa éEaipnaopev | Kal TOvS oiKTOUS TOS THY eMoryi mov | 
> / ” by \ \ / / , a 2 | 
Avdykn, én, elmep kal ta mpotepa. Korres dy, jv & | 
papev Sé 5H, OTL O EmrverKNs avnp 25 


> .n 

avopov. 
Shs eh. |S a 2 , Rin 

eyo, et opOas eEaipnooper 7 ov. 
a al a bi \ 

TO €rlecKel, ovTEp Kal ETaipos éoTiv, TO TeOvdvaL ov SeLvov 


Papev yap. 


y ’ F ze 4 
meTrovOoTos OdvpoLT av. 


NYNTETAL. 


18. zmocec Hertz: 
timo A. 26. 


moved ws olerat ATIZ: 
éraipés &g et idem (vel potius éraipds) A?: 


> x ¢ , ee / ¢ / 
Ovx apa UTEP Yy EKELYVOU WS SeLvov TL 
Ou dra. 


"Ara py Kai TOE Néyomev 


> 


motel ws oldv TE 9g. 19. 


érepos Alll. 


vrép IL: 





témov évTa Plato writes d\\a boa Tovrou 
Tod TUToU dvopwasbueva, with precisely 
the same meaning: rovrov Tod TUmov 
therefore depends on the copula involved 
in dvomasoueva.. Stallbaum takes évouafé- 
eva as “quum pronuntiantur”; but this 
is pointless. The words mean simply 
‘other names of this type which make all 
who hear them shudder’ etc. 
dpitrev 81 moet. The remark ds 
olerat, which appears in the best Mss— 
see cr, m.—after move gives no sense, and 
is admittedly corrupt. ws olév re, found 
in four inferior Mss besides g, is a rare 
phrase, occurring, I believe, nowhere else 
in Plato, though found in Aristotle (Pod. E 
II. 1313* 39, where Bekker conjectured 
olovrac); but ‘to shiver. as much as 
possible’ is painfully frigid. No emenda- 
tion at all satisfactory has yet been pro- 
posed—neither Winckelmann’s olkéras, 
nor Hermann’s 6ca érn (with reference to 
recitations of the rhapsodists !), nor Mad- 
vig’s ws olnréa, nor Campbell’s ws éred. 
Hertz (7/. Fahrb. 1872 p. 852) supposes 
the words to be a gloss by some Chris- 
tian reader, meaning ‘as he’-(i.e. Plato) 
‘imagines.’ The author of the gloss 
wished to indicate that he at least could 
hear such tales without shivering. After 
ws olerac found its way into the text, it 
was probably altered to olovra (to suit 
the plural dkovovras), from which ofév re 
is a corruption: cf. II 358 E, where g has 
olovra: as against oldv re of the best Mss. 
See also on VI 504 E. 


18 Kal tows—aAddAo tt: “ videlicet ad 


suavitatem et delectationem: v. p. 387 B 
390 A, 397 D, 398 4 al. ” (Stallbaum). 

19 py &x—mpiv. gpikn is a cold 
shiver, sometimes followed by sweat, 
whence €ék Tis ro.a’rns gpixkns Oepud- 
tepo. Cf. (with Hartman) Phaedr. 251 A 
lddvra dé avrév, oiov éx ris ppikns, merd- 
Bory te kal idpws cal Oepudrns ans 
AauBdver, where Thompson remarks that 
pptkn is used by Hippocrates of the ‘cold 
fit of afever.’ In Oepudrepo kal wadakw- 
repo. Plato is thinking of the softening 
effect of heat upon iron: cf. (with J. and 
C.) infra 411 B Womep cldnpov éuddake, 
Laws 666 C, 671 B xaOdmep riva oldnpov 
Tas. Puxas Tov mivévTwy dram pous yryvo- 
bévas pahOaxwrépas vyiyverOa; see 
also //, xv111 468—477 and Whitelaw on 
Soph. Ajax 651 in Cl. Rev. V pp. 66, 
230. In so far as it associates heat with 
cowardice, the comparison breaks down, 
for heat meant courage to the Greeks. 
For this reason Stephanus conjectured 
aGepudrepa and Ast d@uudrepo, a reading . 
afterwards found in v. Ast’s conjecture 
is thus refuted by Hartman (l.c.): “ Astii 
coniectura inepta est, quum d@uula vitium 
sit, non vero iusta ac temperata pwadaxia 
(dixit enim paraxwrepor tod déovTos).” 
In the next sentence Hartman expunges 
poBovmeba without sufficient cause. 

387D 23 Tdav édAoylpwv dv8pev: a 
subjective, not an objective genitive: see E 
below, and 388 E, 390D ed mov twes— 
Kapreplat—kai AéyovTat Kal mpdrrovras 
md €X\NOyiuwv avdpoyv with X 605 D. 

25 6 émvekts dvip—tpocdetrar, This 


5 


-and may have been known to Plato. 
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@$ 0 ToLovTOS wddLoTA adTOS AUTO a’TapKNs TpoS TO ed Chr, Kal 
30 Siapepovras | TOV AXXV KLTTA erépou plreenas / BxGea epn. E 
"Hetota dp ait@ Sewov orepnOivar béos 7) aderpod 7 ypnuatov 


x BJ é la y 
 aXXOUV TOV THY TOLOUTOV.. 


"H / 
KLOTQA [LEVTOL. 


"Hot dpa kal 


QO 7 / ee 4 / i 9S , \ 
odvpeTat, Peper d€ ws TpaoTata, OTav Tis avToyv TotavTn Evppopa 


KataraBn. Ilorv ye. 


"‘OpOas dp’ adv éEarpotwev tods Opnvous 


a b) a > “ \ Vee vad \ >Q\ ae 
TOV OvowacTav avdpav, yuvarki 5é arodibotpwev, Kal ode TavTaLs 


/ \ ied \ a) ’ lal (4 e lad / 
oTrovoaiass, Kal | OGOL KAKOL TWV avdpov, LVa NwLV dutyepaivwow 388 


a a 4 lig 
bpova ToUToLS Trovety ods bn paper emi hvrAKH THs Xwpas Tpéherv. 


"‘OpOas, Edn. 


Tladuv 8% “Opnpov te dSenoopueba kai Tov addov 


TounTov pun Tovey “Ayirréa, Oeds traida, 


bd 3 a 

aNNoT éml mrAEuvpas KaTaKkeipevov, drrOoTE 8 avTeE 
ef bd \ fal 

tmtiov, adXoTE O€ TWPHVH, 


- 


\ ras \ > U 
toté & opOov avacrayta 


sf. (> Waats \ / 
wrwifovt arvovt él Biv arXOs aTpuyYéeToto, 


33. ddvperar, déper coniecit Stallbaum: édvperOar, dépew ATIZg!: xph pro Kal g?. 


34+ dp av Il: dpa A. 





passage is full of Socratic colouring. ot7ep 
kal ératpés éore contains a suggestion that 
only good men can be: comrades: cf. 
Xen. Mem. 11 6. 19, 20 and Pl. Lys. 
214C. That death has no terrors for the 
good man is laid down in AZ. 41 Cf. 
The self-sufficiency of virtue was illus- 
trated in the person of Socrates himself 
(Mem. 1 2. 14, IV 8. 11), and continually 
preached by him (A/em. 11 6. 2, cf. IV 
7. 1). Steinhart appears to me to ex- 
aggerate the force of a’rdpxns when he 
characterises the doctrine of this passage 
as anti-christian (Zzn/ectung p. 160). 

387 © 31 véos. The fortitude of 
Pericles on receiving the news of the 
death of his two sons was a case in point, 
It 
is commemorated in a fine fragment of 
Protagoras preserved by Plut. Comsol. ad 
A poll. 33. 118 E, F. 

33 Bduperar, ghépa. See cr. . The 
infinitives ddvpecOac and gépew are ex- 
plained by Stallbaum as dependent on 
Aéyouer, but this is too harsh. The 
rhetorical repetition of 7xtcr’ doa proves 
that like orepn@ vac they should be under 
the government either of devor itself, or 
of some notion supplied out of dewdr. 
As the former alternative gives the wrong 
sense we must, if the text is sound, take 


refuge in the latter. Hartman by a four 
de force resolves jxicTta Sewdv into HKicra 
eixds avrov dedcévar, and carries on the 
eixéds. It would be somewhat easier, I 
think, though still very harsh, to supply 

és out of dewdy, devds being used as 

dewds karapdcacda 7H hiOw (Theophr. 
Char. 15, cf. infra 395C): but it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that the text is corrupt. 
In g, kai has been corrected to xp%, and 
the insertion of de? before xai is suggested 
by Hartman. The question however is 
not what the good man ought to do, but 
what he actually does, and for this reason 
Richard’s @ocxe after dd0pec@a is better, 
although otherwise unlikely. Stallbaum’s 
alternative proposal to read ddvperat, 
gpéper 5é seems to me far the best both in 
point of sense, and because it might easily 
pass into ddvpecOa, pépew dé under the 
influence of orepnOjvat. For these rea- 
sons I have printed it in the text. Cf. 
Introd. § 5. 

888 A 5 adddor’—drtpvyéroo. The 
picture of Achilles sorrowing for Patro- 
clus in /iad xxXIV to—12. Plato ac- 
commodates the Homeric narrative to 
his own toetvy, and reads mwAwifovr’— 
drpuvyérovo instead of dwevecn’ d\twv mapa 
Giv’ adds, which appears in our Homer. 
twifw elsewhere is always used of sail- 
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B | pn de dpherépavety xXepolv éXovTa KOviv aiPardeccar 
meerncrer KK Kepary Ss, MNdé GAXa KAaiovTa TE Kal sdupspevor, 
boa Kal ola éxeivos eee pnde Tplapov, éyyvs Oeay yeyovdra, 
ALTaVvEvoVTA TE Kal 


¢ plasms 
KUALVOOMEVOV KATA Kom pov, 


éEovopakrnodnv ovoudlovt avdpa éxactov. 
mor & érs tovtwv padrrov Senoopcba HnToL Oeovs ye Totety 
odupopévous Kal NéyovTas pun Ran Ge ¢ 
f LY , 
C @Opmor éy@ SetAyH, Oot SutapLaoToTOKELa: 
‘, > ey 3 ra) / / Ya , a ra] a x fol oA 
on eters Ce0ds, HaTOs Tov. ye meyerTen Tow, Cemy Tohphaae obras 
G 
o avopoiws piuncacba, WoTE, ® TOTTOL, havat, 
) pbirov avdpa Stwkomevov wept dotv 
opOarpolowv opdpat, éuov 8 drXoPUpeTas HTOP' 


_ 


? x b] , oe 
al al Ey@V, O 


‘poip v 


e 


a3. 6 


ré Leaf ad //. XVI 433: 


Té pot Lapmndova pirratov avdpav 
vmo Ilatpoxroro Mevortiadao Sapjvar. 


ore codd. 





ing in the literal sense (yet éx rod vod 
éxm\wew in Hdt. vi 12), but it cannot 
bear such a meaning here. If the Mss 
are right, mAwtfovr’ must be regarded 
(with Schneider) as a metaphor, the 
agitated movements of Achilles being 
compared to the unsteady motion of a 
ship upon the sea. Achilles is so to 
speak ‘at sea’ and shews it in his gait; 
cf. the metaphorical sense of yewudfoua. 
The picture savours of the burlesque, and 
Howes suggests that rAwitwy may be a 
deliberate parody on Plato’s part (Har- 
vard Studies etc. VI p. 202). As no 
other example of such a use of trwitw 
has been adduced, the word is perhaps 
corrupt. Heyne’s mpwtfovr’ “matutinum 
se agentem” (ov5€ piv jos! Pawouévn 
AjGeckev brelp dda, says Homer) will 
never command a wide assent: still less 
trdioovr’ (Benedictus), mp@ ltov7’ (Ast), 
whose quantity is not above rR or 
mp@ ldgovr’ (Liebhold Fl. Fahrb. 1888, 
p- 108). aidgovr’ (Herwerden and Naber) 
is better in point of sense, but the altera- 
tion is too great. I have thought of 76)’ 
@fovr’ (@feas ‘cry w’ and’ not wes is the 
spelling of the Codex Mediceus in Aesch. 
Eum. 124), or aprolfovr’ (cf. dprowcpds 
in //. XV 607). Perhaps, however, 7)wi- 


_MSs). 


fovr’ conceals some word meaning ‘to 
rush wildly from his tent,’ éri @tv’ being 
probably for éri @tva, not for émi Avi. 
There is apparently a contrast between 
Achilles’ anguish within his tent and 
without, and some word is needed to 
mark his exit. Nothing can be made of 
the variant mAdgov7’ (in a few inferior 
In default of anything better we 
must (I suppose) provisionally acquiesce 
in Schneider's interpretation. 

388B 9g pydt—«kehodys. //. XVIII 
23, 24- 

11 éketvos. Homer. 

is @e@v. Zeus was Priam’s seventh 
ancestor (Apollod. 111 12). The phrase 
has a dash of old-world romance about it : 
cf. 391 E infra and Stallbaum on PA7/. 
16C of ev mwadaol, Kpelrroves Hudy xal 
éyyuTépw Gedy olkobvres. 

12 Atravebovra te—txacrov. //, 
XXII 414, 415. 

888c 17 sporKxTdr. Said by Thetis 
in 7/7, XVIII 54. 

19 @ woo. //. XXII 168, 169. The 
words are uttered by Zeus with reference 
to Hector. For dort our Homer has 
TElX OS. 

23 atai—Sapnvar. //. XVI 433, 434- 
The only variant is oz for at al. 
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III. Ei yap, @ dire “Adciwavte, Ta TovadTta npiv oi véot 


a > / \ \ a ¢ > / / a 
OTOUon akovotey Kal p17) KaTAayEeA@eV ws avakins Neyouévor, axohn 


x e / / a ” > 4 e / 4 \ 
ay éavtov yé tis avOpwrov dvta avadgiov ayjnoaito TovT@Y Kal 


> / > \ 3 / > hed fal x / xX lal > . 
EMLTANEELEV, EL KAL ETTIOL AVT@ ToLovTov 7 Eeyew 7 Tovey, GAN 


> \ > , f > \ a \ as Fo lal / 
ovdeY ALaXUVOMEVOS OVSE KAPTEPHYV TrOAAOUS ETL TpLKpOtoLY TAaOn- 


30 pacww Opyvous av adou Kai ddvppovs. | ’AdnOéctata, pn, réyets. 


35 


nr A nr e e rg ” 
Aci 5€é ye ov»x, @s ApTL Huty O NEyos Ecnpwaivev’ @ TeLaTéoV, Ews AV 


Tls Has GAXW KaAXOVL TeioN. 
/ / a 3 
hiroyédwtds ye Set elvat. 


Od yap ovr Sei. 


"AAG pny ovde 


\ \ ‘<4 > nn > A 
oxedov yap Otay tis ein ioxup@ 
yédXwtl, icyupav Kai petaBornv Entel TO ToLovTor. 


Aoxei ot, 


épn. Odvte dpa avOpwrrovs akious Noyou kpatoupévous UO yéX@TOS 


y a > / “A Weg >\ Ul 
ay Tis Tron, | aTrodEKTEOV, TOAD Sé 7;TTOV, €av Oeovs. 


4 & 65. Ovxodv ‘Opnpov ovdé ta Toradta atrodeEOueOa Tepi 


bear: 


v , ped > a / 14 A 
aaBeotos & dp évapto yéXws pakdpeccor Oeotour, 
e by ed \ , / 

os ldov "Hdatotov dia S@pata ToiTvvovTa 


5 / \ / > lj / \ 
OUK aTrobEKTEOY KaTAa TOV Gov oyov. Ki av, &py, Bovrer Emov 


Tiévat* ov yap ovv' 6n amrodexréov. 


33- égpey (vel potius édin) EZ: pny Ag: dy IL. 





888 D 28 eé Kal émlo aite. Kal 
is not ‘even’ (J. and C.), otherwise there 
would be too much emphasis on €7iou, 
but ‘also’: ‘if it should also occur to 
himself’ (sc. as Homer says it occurs to 
gods). The emphatic word is avrg. 
For trowtrov Hartman requires either 
Towvrév TL or TO ToodTov ; but cf. 416 B, 
IV 426B, 429 E, IX 590 E and II 368Az. 

29 Opikpoiow. See on I 330B. émi 
optkpotor 7aOjuact has a poetical rhythm, 
and may possibly be from a hexameter. 

S8BE 31 tws dv tis—teloy. Cf. 
Phaed. 85 C, D, Gorg. 527 A- 

33. épiqy—rovotrov. Seecr.n. The 
present égi7 is slightly better than ép7: 
for 7d Towotrov denotes the state or con- 
dition rather than the act. é@7 comes 
rather, nearer to the reading of A and II, 
and is preferred by Baiter and Hartman. 
For (ret H. Wolf conjectured zrocet, 
Herwerden tixre or évrixret, in both 
cases needlessly: cf. with J. and C. é0éXex 
in 11370 Bb. The sentiment is generalised 
in VIII 563 E. 

35 ovtTe dpa. otre followed by 6é is 
rare (examples in Kiihner Gr. Gr. I 


p- 832) but 6é follows re very often, 
especially in modd dé, wéyiorov dé etc.: 
see Il 367 C2. Cobet’s otrdpa i.g. 
oro. dpa, though approved by Hartman, 
is therefore unnecessary. 

389 A 2 ovKotv—-Adyov. The lines 
are //. 1 599, 600. Hermann wished to 
read ovxouvv and reject dmodeféueda epi 
GeGy, placing 7a Toatra under the go- 
vernment of dmodexréov. oitkovy may be 
right, but the change is not necessary. 
Ta Toaira does not refer specifically to 
the verses, but means 7d xpareioOa bd 
yé\wros and the like; while the two 
verses are themselves the object of dzo- 
dexréov. [have accordingly placed a colon 
after Qe@v and removed the pause after 
mwo.rvvovTa; a remedy which removes, I 
think, the objections felt by Hermann to 
amodeEbueba mepi OeGv, and by Herwer- 
den to mepi 6eav. The asyndeton in 
daBeoros 5’ dp’ etc. is common in amplia- 
tive and illustrative sentences. 

389 Bp—392,4 A high value should 
also be placed upon truth. The medicinal 
lie may indeed be permitted to our rulers, 
zn the interests of the State: but any others 


E 


IloAvd pévtor, 389 


B 
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"AAXG pI, el yap 
apOas €eyomey apts, Kal TO ovTL Oeoior pev aXpnoroy Yeddos, 
dvO parrots d€ XpHerwov @s Vv pappanov elder, SHjdov, OTL TO YE 
TowodTov iatpois Soréov, idiwmtais bé ovx amrtéov. AjjXov, édn. 
Tots dpyovow 81) Tis Toews, elrep Ticly Gddols, TpoTHKEL Yrev- 
SecOar %) TroNeuiwv 7) ToduTOV Evexa em” @pEdia TIS TOAEWS, TOFS 


Kal adajPesay ve Tept Too moupreoy. 


© 88 dAAous Tacw ody dmréov Tob ToLOvTOV, GAX4A | Tpos ye 82 Tovs 
ToLovTOUS apYoVTas idiw@TH Wevoacat TavTOV Kal peilov dmapTnpa 15 
djcomev i) Kapvovts mpos Latpoy %) aoKodvtTe Tpos Tabor piBnu. 
Tept TOV TOU avTOU PORE man pare pn TAaAANOH Nery 1 

pos euBepyirny mrept THS veds Te Kal TOV vavTaV pa) Ta dvTa 

NéyorTe OTS 7) AUTOS} TLS TOV Evvvavtéov T™pa i£ews & éyer. “AdnOéo- 


Dtata, ébn. “Av ap’ | éy TH 


dip’ adXov tid NapBavyn r>evdopevov 20 
Tore, TOY Ob SnmLovpyol éact, 


fel lal / , 
MavTLv } inthpa KaK@v } TEKTOVAa Sovpar, 


15. Tovvrovs II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 





who lie are to be punished. To lie to the 
rulers ts worse than lying to a physician 
about one’s wlness. 

Not less necessary is self-control, which 
will enable our citizens to obey the rulers, 
and to rule their own appetites. Homer 
SJrequently represents heroes and gods as 
lacking tn this virtue—as insubordinate, 
gluttonous, lustful, avaricious, prone to 
revenge, and mean. The effect 2s to dis- 
courage in the young the virtue which we 
desiderate, and all such representations 
must therefore be forbidden; they are both 
impious and untrue. 

3898 8 GAAd priv Kal dArPeav ff. 
‘On the place of this section in the gene- 
ral plan of the Republic see App. I. 

Q Bcoior piv—eldea. For the dative 
Geoiot see I 330B 7. €v hapudxov elder 
(cf. 11 382 C, D) implies the usual Socratic 
analogy between body and soul: see on 
II 380 B. 

Ir ovx awréov KTA. Cf. Laws 916 Eff. 

889C 15 ToLvovrovs is omitted by 
Hartman, and is cértainly open to doubt. 
The balance of MS evidence is in its 
favour, although a few inferior Mss and 
one MS of Stobaeus (/7/or. 46. 95), agree 
with A! in omitting it. It must either 
mean rulers who act én’ wPeXia r7s édews, 
or else such rulers as Plato’s. The former 
alternative is not altogether satisfactory, 


; 


and it is difficult not to believe that Plato 
was in reality referring to his own rulers. 
The serious objection to this view is that 
we have not yet heard anything of 
Plato’s rulers: they are not described till 
412B. I think the solution may be that 
the present section on truth is a later 
addition made by Plato after he had 
written his first account of the rulers in 
Book 111. See also App. I. 

_1g Aéyovte has caused difficulty, and 
Madvig would expunge the word. The 
explanation is simple enough. ph TaAnO7 
Aéyew should be repeated between # and 
mpos, and uy Ta dvTa éyorTe Grws taken 
closely together, ‘or to lie’ (uy TradnOq 
Aéyeww understood) ‘to a pilot about the 
ship and its crew by misrepresenting the 
facts about one’s own condition etc.’ One 
Ms of Stobaeus (I.c.) has \éyovra, which is 
also possible, and could only be explained 
in this way. I have removed the comma 
usually printed after \éyovzt. 

20 AapPBdvy: sc.ddpxov. Cf.1347An. 
AauBarys (Ficinus and Benedictus) gives a 
wrong sense. 

889D 21 tev ol—dotpwv. Od. xvII 
383, 384. Kxaxwy is of course neuter. If 
Schneider could shew that this quotation 
refers to a case in which a chieftain in 
Homer did or did not punish a dnucoup- 
yés for lying, he would make out a 
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, t > / > / ¢/ \ > 
KOAAGEL WS ETLTHOEVLA ELTAYOVTA TOAEWS WOTTEP VEWS AVAaTPET- 


/ / 
TuKOV TE Kal OrEOpLODV. 
TEANTAL. 


"Eav ye, 7 & 6s, ert ye Oyo Epya 


Ti 5é; cwdhpocvvys apa ov Senoer jpiv tots veaviats; Las & 


DA 
OU; 


Ladpooryyns S€ ws TAHOE od Ta Torade peyloTa, apYovT@V 


an x , 
pev wvmnKkoous eivat, avtovs b€ apyovtas Ta! Tepi TOTOUS Kal 


adbpodicta kal trepi édwdas Hdovar ; 


"Epouye Soxet. Ta 52 Troade 


dijcoper, oipar, Kaas Neyer Oat, ola Kai ‘Opjpw Aropndns réyer, 


/ “ e > A >, b] / / 
TETTA, CLOTH HOO, Eu@ S EmiTeiOco pvOe, 


\ / , \ 
Kal Ta TOUTwWY eXOMEVA, Ta 


y” / / >] , 
icav mévea Tvetovtes Axacot, 


aiyn, SevduoTes onpmavTopas, 


li n 
Kal Oca aAXa ToLavTa. 


Karas. 


Ti 5€; Ta Tordde 


oivoBapés, Kuvos dupat éywv, kpadinv 8 éXagoto 


23. Kodrdoe ws II: 


KoAdoews A. 





prima facie case for his view that Plato 
is here prescribing canons for poetical 
representations, but there is nothing of 
this in Homer; and we must suppose 
that Plato is speaking here of his own 
citizens. See App. I. 

24 édv ye—reAnrat does not mean ‘if 
our theory is carried out’ (J. and C.) or 
‘if our ideal city is ever realised’ (Rettig). 
Such a remark would be frigid and super- 
fluous. The meaning is merely that the 
ruler will first use words, but, if these fail, 
he will afterwards proceed to deeds i.e. 
Kokace. The first ye assents: the second 
enters a caveat. €pya reAjtrat= épywv Tédos 
ylyvnra. 

27 gwhpocivys St—péyora: ‘for the 
mass of men, are not the cardinal points 
of temperance such as these?’ (Jebb on 
Soph. O. C. 20 paxpav yap ws yéporre 
mpovorddns 6d6v—a precise parallel). 
There is no authority for interpreting 
these words (with Stallbaum, Hartman 
etc.) as ‘plerumque’ ‘in universum.’ 
Plato is warning us not to regard his 
account of cwdpoctvn here as scientifi- 
cally accurate and complete. It is the 
most obvious and conspicuous aspects of 
self-control which poets should chiefly 
impress upon the multitude, and to these 
Plato confines his attention. On the 
Greek conception of cw¢poctvn see the 
passages collected by Nagelsbach, Vach- 
hom. Theol. pp. 227 ff. 


S89E 30 ‘Oppo. For this 2 anda 
few other Mss read rap’ ‘Ounpw. Schneider 
successfully defends “Ounpw by Arist. 
Pol. 8 5. 1339> 7 ob yap 6 Leds abrés ddex 
kal xiOapife. rots monrais. The line is 
addressed by Diomede to Sthenelus in 77. 
IV 412. 

32 Ta TovTwy éxdpeva. The two 
verses which Plato here quotes do not 
follow rérra, owmy xTX., and do not even 
occur together in our Homer. toav— 
"Axacol is from //. 111 8 (oi 8 dp’ toav 
oryn pévea mvelovres "Axaol), ovyn—on- 
pdvropas from Iv 431. Some editors 
bracket the first verse, but (as Hartman 
points out) it is not likely that a scribe 
should have interpolated a line from //. III 
before one from //. Iv. Plato may be 
guilty of ‘contamination,’ or the lines 
may really have occurred together in his 
text of Homer. J. and C. suggest that 


E 


Plato perhaps did not mean the lines to ~ 


be connected. The objection to this 
view is that ovy7 (as in our text of 
Homer, though there it is in a different 
place) goes best with icay, and that toay 
pévea mvelovtes Axatoi is not by ztself an 
illustration of obedience to rulers, and 
therefore would not be relevant here. 
See on the whole subject of Platonic quo- 
tations from Homer, Howes in Harvard 
Studies etc. VI pp. 153—237, with whose 
conclusions (p. 210) I heartily agree. 

36 olvoBapts krA. Achilles to Aga- 





~~ 
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A Ss a 
890 | cal ta TovTwr é&fs, dpa Kadds, Kal doa adXa TIS ev AOY@ 1) EV 


/ . ” , b] lal > v > a 
Tomoes elpnKe veavievpata LdiwTav eis apyovtas; OU Kadas. 
Ov ydp, oipas, eis ye cwppooctyyny véows ériTHdera aKovew. 

v € \ / \ >Q/ 
Twa adrAnv HOovnv TrapéxeTat, Oavpacrov ovdér. 
ec ” 
Odvras, edn. 


IV. Ti 8€; roveity dvdpa tov copwtatov réyovta, ws SoxKel 


, 
el O€ 
7 TOS col 

/ 
paivetat ; 


> A / 2 4 ’ 4 
aUT@® KaANOTOY Eival TdYTwY, OTAV 
\ vo > , 
Tapa TAEAL WoL TpaTElaL 
| / at a , Men Pye a b) , 
citov kal Kkpetov, méOuv 8 é€x Kpnthpos advaocwrv 
/ o : 
olvoxoos hopénce Kai éyyxein SeTaecat, 
/ 
Sone? cou érur/Sevov elvat pos éyxpdteav éavtod aKovew véew 
) TO 
ALu@O 8 oixtLaTov Oavéety Kal TOTmOV éTLOT ELD; 
/ : / : lal na , 
} Aia, cabevdovtwyv Tav aGdXrov Gedy Te Kai avOpwTarV, ws, MoVOS 
é opws &@ éBovAevcaTo, TOVTwWY TavTwV padlws émiNavOavopevov 
ee ike. VT@V PAOLWS fe 
os la) b] > / > / > 
C! dca thy TOV adpodiciwr éTiOvpiar, Kal ot Tws ExTTAaYEVTA LOovTA 
\. @ > : a ~ 
thv Hpav, date pnd eis TO Swudtiov Oédeww EXOeiv, aAX’ avTod 


veavioxevuara = et fortasse II. 
mapamdetar vel mapdrdera AITE g. 


2. veavieduata Il*y: veavixedpara A: 
8. mapa mdéat nos: 





memnon in //. 1225. The point of this 
illustration is not in the abusive epithets, 
but in the insubordination which they and 
the rest of the speech (ra rovrwy éé7s) 
express. 

390 A 2 veavievpara. See cr. 7. 
The spelling seems established by the 
verb veanevetOa: e.g. Gorg. 482C. vean- 
oxevuara has however some authority, for 
veavickevouat was used (Photius s.v.). 
veavixevw.aTa, to say the least, is doubtful, 
nor is veavcxoiv (Photius s.v.) enough to 
justify such a form, in spite of Schneider 
(Addit. p. 19). 

Tapa mAéa.—Serderor. Odysseus 
in Od. 1x 8—10. Our text of Homer has 
mapa 5¢ rhjOwor. I have written mapa 
mwréat for mapdrdevac or mapamdeta of 
nearlyall the Mss. Vat. vand Vind. B have 


mepitdeia, Cesenas M mapdmheva (sic). 
mapdmdea (which Howes lc. p. 205 
thinks Plato found in his text of Homer) 
is in reality a vox nihili; even if it did 
occur, it could not mean ‘almost full,’ as 
L. and S. say : and such a meaning would 
be ludicrously inappropriate here. With 
mapa dé méae cf. Anacr. 94. 1 ed. Bergk 


KpnThpe mapa wrEw olvorordgwy. See 
my article in C/.. Rev. XI p. 349- 

3908 13 Awo 8’—émomeiv. Od. 
XII .342.- 

14 4 Ala—émAavOavépevov. dvos 
éypnyopws refers to 7/7. 11 1—4: the inci- 


dent itself is narrated in //. XIV 294 ff. 
For the postponement of the relative a cf. 
Iv 425 Cc. The effect is to throw emphasis 
on pdvos éypnyopws—that Zeus should 
forget what he had purposely kept awake 
to devise makes the scandal all the worse 
—and brings it into sharper contrast with 
KkadevddvTww—advOpirav. ws must be 
taken with ériA\av@avduevor, the construc- 
tion being 7 moe Aia ws émidavOavd- 
mevov: cf. 11 383 A. Stallbaum explains 
ws pdvos éypnyopws as “ut solus vigil”: 
while J. and C. supply dxovew after 7. 
Neither view seems to me at all satis- 
factory. The text has been often called 
in question. Instead of ws Hermann 
reads kat: Herwerden and Richards sug- 
gest 6ca (dropping a before €Bovdetcaro). 
The best emendation is perhaps Jackson’s 
els for ws (Yournal of Phil. IV p. 147), 
but I see no good reason why ws cannot be 
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Bovropevov yapal EvyyiyverOat; cal éyovta ws otttws bd émt- 
Oupias éxeTat, as 00d ETE TO TPaTOV Ehoitwyv TpPdS aGAAHAOUS 
20 hiNovs AnOovte ToKHas; ovde "Apews Te Kai “Adpoditns io 


‘Adaiotov Secpuov 0 étepa tovadra. 


” / , / 
ov por dhaivetar émiTndecov. 


Ou pa tov Aia, 7 & Ss, 


"ANN | ef rou tives, Hv 8 éyo, D 


/ \ ad ail , \ , r ¢ \ 
KAPTEPLaAL TT pos aATTaAVTaA Kab NEeyovTat Kat TPAaTTOVTAL UTrO €AXo- 


/ A i; 
yiu~ov avdpav, Oeatéov Te Kai akoveTtéov, oiov Kal TO 
a \ / / , / / Ad 
atHnGos d€ tAREaS Kpadinv HvitaTe pv0@'*T ..~ 


we w 


TéETAaGL 6H, Kpadin: Kal KUYTEpoVY GAXO ToT ETANS. 


Ilavtarract pev odv, pn. Ov pev 82 Swpoddxous ye éatéov eivat 
Tovs avdpas ovde dioxypnuatous. ' Ovdauas. OvS dortéov adtois E 
. : 


OTL 


MS 


Sapa Oeovs TweiBer, d@p’ aidoiovs BacirgHjas’ 


2O\ \ an? / \ | Mee > / td / 
ovdé Tov TOU AyiddEws Taloaywyov Poivixa éTraweréov, ws METPLOS 


a lal \ U a 
éXeye cuuBovrevov avT@ Sapa pev AaPBovTe~ érautvew Tos 


"Ayaois, dvev S& Swpwv, 7) atadddtTecOat Ths pros. 


ove 


‘ e if 
avTov tov Ayirdrg€a aki@copev ovd oporoyjcouev ovTw@ dido- 





construed with émiAav@avduevov. The 
pause which on this view is necessary 
after ws helps still further to increase the 
stress on poévos éypnyopws, which Plato 
certainly intended to emphasize. 

390 c 18 PovdAdpevov—rtoxyas. Bov- 
Aduevoy is not otiose after éHéXew ‘(as 
Hartman alleges): ‘to wish’ (SovAec@ar) 
and ‘ to be willing’ (€0éAev) are different 
ideas. The same critic also rejects cai 
before AéyovTa “‘quia ea verba excusa- 
tionem rod é#é\ev humi consuescere 
continent”; but it is more effective to 
represent so gross an utterance as an 
additional part of the picture. For garay 
apos cf. Lys. I 15, 19, where the meaning 
is the same. Herwerden should not have 
wished to replace the preposition by mapa. 
In Homer the line eis ewvnvy gorrevre 
girovs AjPovre Toxjas (Z/. XIV 296) is 


not said by Zeus, as Plato—doubtless in-. 


tentionally, to increase the effect—makes 
it appear to be. 

20 “Apews—Seopdv. Od. VIII 266 ff. 
decudy is still under the government of 
Toul. 

390D 23 Kal Aéyovrat kal mpdr- 
Tovtat KTA.: ‘are either described or 
done by famous men’ etc. : described e.g. 
in poetry by Homer’s heroes, or done in 


actual life before our eyes. Oearéov refers 
to mpdtrovra, dxoveréov to éyovrat by 
the usual chiasmus. J. and C. translate 
‘* performed by famous men or told con- 
cerning them, ” understanding zrepi é\Aoyl- 
wv avdpav with Aéyorra:, but this cannot 
be right. 

25 ornBos St—érAns. Odysseus in 
Od. XX 195 4s. 

27 SwpodSdKovs KtA. The excessive 
love of money is a sign of dxpdrea: so 
that its mention here is relevant enough, . 
although the vice was not specifically 
named in 389 D. 

S90 Er 30 Sapa—Bacrdqas: an old 
saying attributed by some to Hesiod (oi 
pev “Horddeov olovrae rov orixov Suidas 
S. vv. O@pa xri.). It is referred to by 
Eur. Med. 964 meibew S&pa Kal Geods 
Adyos. Cf. Nigelsbach Machhom. Theol. 
Il p. 64. 

32 oupPovrevwv. //. 1X 515 ff. The 
genitive uyrios, for which a few Mss read 
ugvioos, is natural in paraphrasing Homer. 
Cf. the form Oddew in X 600 A. 

34 0v5’ dporoyyjoopev. “ Dele futile 
interpretamentum ” exclaims Hartman. 
The words are genuine, and add a new 
point: cf. 391 A pdvac kal a\Nwv Neydr- 
Twy tmeiBerba. 
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ie 5s ef \ -~ % / an a \ 
XpHmatov éival, WoTEe Tapa Tov ‘Ayauéuvovos SHpa AaBeiv, Kal 35 


\ / a , 
391 tTywnvy ad AaBovTa vexpov atrodvew, | dAAws Se pry “Oérew. 
— Ovcouy Sixawov ye, épy, éraweiv Ta TovadrTa. 


"Oxve &é ye, Hv 


& eyo, &0 “Opnpor réyewn, STL oVS Sovov ‘Taord ye Kata Ayidr€as 
pdva kal ddXwv AeyovTwv TeiferOat, Kal ad ws pos TOV "ATrOAXw 


> > 
E€LTTEV 


, > e / a 
éBrawas mw Exaepye, Oe@v ONOWTATE TaYTOoY: 


> 


] ‘+ li / 
no av TELTALULNDY, el woe OUvapis ve TApecyn, 


Gey \ \ / a \ v > 06 3 \ 4 
B Kat WS T pos TOV TTOTALOYV, VEOV OVTA, ATTELUWS ELYeEV Kab payer Oar 


Eroupos Hv, Kal ad Tas Tod ETépov ToTawod Xrepxevod iepas tpixas J 
, iA - ” , ’ 
Ilatpoxkr@ Hpwi, ébn, Kopnv oTacaipme héperOat, 
; a» aa ce as aie, > ; , 5 ¢ 
vexp@ OvTt, Kal ws Spacey TOUTO, OV TELGTEOV. Tas Te ad” EKToOpos 
ev er \ A ‘ / \ \ a , 
Er EEus ep tee. FP IlatpoxXov Kai tas Tov SwypnbévTwv 
opayas els THY TuUpay, ee akbes TavUTa ov proper arnOn etphie Oa, 


C ovd Rag Opey meiOec0ar Tovs | jimerépous, @S AYAREDs, Geas wv 


mais Kal llnréws, cwppovertatov Te Kai Tpitov d7md Avos, Kal bd 
A , , / / td a 

TO copwratw Xeipwv TePpaupéevos, ToravTns nv Tapaxyns Tréws, 

¢ > » 5) ER: / : , ? , > / > , 

OOT EXELY EV AUTM pecunete dvo €vavTiw addnXowvr, epehene epiar 

peTa hiioxpnuatias Kal ad Umepnpaviav Geav te kal avOpwrear. 


‘OpOds, édn, Neyer. 


V. My» totvur, wv & eyo, unde rade TreOapyeba pnd edmev 


D rAEyerv, @s Onoeds Iloce:davos tos LespiPous te | Acos dpunoav 


WA > eae), \ € 4 , > nr ras Ni py 
oUTws él Setvas apTayds, wndé TL’ adAov Oeod Traidd TE Kal pw 


22. dddov II: 


d\Xov A, sed uv puncto notavit A. 





35 Sapa AaPetv. //. xIx 278 ff. 


Plato is unjust to Achilles : see ib. 147 ff. 
(J. and C. ). 

36 tTusqv KTA. J/. XXIV 502, 555, 
594- 

S91LA 1 dAdAws—ééAew is again un- 
fair: see Z/. l.c. 560. 


6 eBrapas—rapein. Zl. XXII 15, 20. 
3918 8 ToTapdv. 
XXI 130—132, 212—226, 233 ff. 

Kal ad KTA. ds should be repeated 
with gn (J. and C.). Herwerden rejects 
both rod and Zepyxewd, the former be- 
cause he thinks the article would suggest 
the Simois. Why should it not specify 
the other river towards which Achilles 
(according to Plato) shewed insubordina- 
tion? Plato (as Hartman remarks) has 
just as much right to mention the river’s 


Scamander: //. 


name as that of Achilles’ tutor (390 E). 
The reference is to //. XXIII I140—I5I. 
Although the locks were ‘ sacred to Sper- 
cheius,’ the vow was nevertheless con- 
ditional on Achilles’ safe return, which he 
knew was hopeless. This is the reason 
which Achilles gives for offering his locks 
to the shade of Patroclus rather than to 
Spercheius : ib. 150. drdoatui— suffer 
me to give ’—is in reality a prayer to the 
Spercheius. 
11 “Exropos @Ages. //. xxiv 14 ff. 
13. odayas //. XXIII 175 ff. 
S391c 15 tTplrov aro Avs. 
father, Aeacus, was son of Zeus. 
20 pydt—pydé. Bekker read pyre— 
pyre; but unde rade is of course me haec 
quidem. 
391lD 21 


Peleus’ 


oppyncav—aptayds. Pi- 
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ToAphoa av Sava Kai aceBh épydoacbat, oia piv KataWevdovtat 
cal , \ 
avT@v* adda TpocavayKalwpev Tovs ToUNTas 7) uy) TOUT@Y avTa 
Epya hava, 7 TovTouvs pn elvar Gedy Traidas, audhorepa Sé pH 
‘ an lal , 
Aévyesv, pNde Hiv emvyetpety TeiPerv Tods véous, @s of Beol KaKa 
- Sov 00 >. > Se s my ee > a 
yevvaow, kal Hpwes avOpwrawv ovdév BeXtiovs. Orep' yap év Tois E 
Fors + / ‘ yyp a 7 > a 2 , , 
mpoabev éréyouev, ov! Sova TadTa oUTE AdnOH. émredeiEauev yap 
or > a \ , 207 a \ ” A aie 
Tou, Ott €x Oedy Kaka yiyverOa advvatov. Ilas yap ov; Kai unv 
a > , ‘ , a \ - A . , o 
Tois ye akovovaw PraBepa. Tas yap éavT@® Evyyv@unv e€ev 


a v A U / 4 
KaK@ ovTl, Terabeis WS apa ToLad’TA TpaTTOVoW TE Kai ETPATTOY »» 
Kal ptt 
e lal > , 
ot Oe@v ayxXiotopol, 
e nan / f ; 
<oi> Znvos éyys, ov cat’ "léatov mayov, |, \" 
\ , , ' an ey ae 
Avos tatp@ov Baopos éor’ ev adept, ¢ | 


, 
Kai ov T@® oduv €€itTnXAOV alwa Satmovar. | 
e rd / \ , , Xo ey ge \ + ian eat Ww 
@V EVEKA TAVOTEOV TOUS TOLOVTOUS UOOUS, KH HuiV TOAANY EvXE- 
Med a , , Sa \ 5 ” 
pecav | €vTixtwor Tots véows Tovnpias. Kopsd) peév ody, én. Z 392 


av &g: oy All. 


34- of Bekker: om. codd. 





rithous assisted Theseus to abduct Helen : 
and Theseus Pirithous in his attempt to 
carry off Persephone from the lower 
world. otrws belongs to dewds: the 
order is regular and idiomatic: cf. Af. 36.4, 
Symp. 192 al. Sophocles and Euripides 
each wrote a play called ‘ Theseus’: but 
Plato is probably alluding to some epic 
Theseis. Cf. Kinkel pic. Gr. Frag. 
p- 217. 

24 avrd is censured by Heller, who 
conjectures rocatra, while Hartman keeps 
avira but rejects épya. Stallbaum says 
we should expect raira for a’rd: but 
raidra would be too precise. avrd means 
simply ‘the actions in question.’ Cf. 
I 339 Ez. The tum of the sentence 
recalls I 380 A 4 od Oeod épya éaréov 
avTa Aéyew 4 KTA. Cf. also infra 408 c. 

26 Kaka. Hartman approves Cobet’s 
conjecture kaxovs, ‘cum ‘yevvay hic trans- 
laticiam vim non obtineat.”” Why not? 
Cf. kaka ylyvec@a just below. Kakovs 
would be extremely tame and common- 


place. 

S91LE 27 & Tois mpdobev. 11378 B, 
380 C. 

31 dpa: II 358 C 2. 


32 ot—Saipovwv. From Aeschylus’ 
Niobe: see Dindorf #r. 155. The passage 
is also quoted in part by Strabo (xm 8. 21), 


from whom it appears that Niobe is the 
speaker, and that oi 9ewv dyxiomopa are 
her father Tantalus and his kindred (oi 
wept Tavradov). wv—alép. means * whose 
is the altar to ancestral Zeus on Mount 
Ida high in heaven,’ i.e. their #eds 7a- 
Tpwos is Zeus (who was Tantalus’ father), 
and they worship him on the heights of 
Ida. Tantalus’ territory extended to Ida: 
see Strabo l.c. 6 Tavrados Néyet oreipw 
5 dpovpay dwdex’ nuepwr dddv, | Bepéxuvra 
xwpov, &v@ "Adpacretas 50s |"lbn Te 
KuKnOuotor Kal Bovxtwacw | wpémovet uyH- 
wv. For dv kar’ "léatov mdyov Strabo 
has ols év "Idaiw mdyw, a much inferior 
reading. «al before ofrw may be Plato’s 
(so Stallbaum and others),—in which case 
the last line is from a different part of the 
play,—but is much more likely to come 
from Aeschylus, the resolution of xotrw 
being due to Plato. The line follows 
naturally on the others, and is not suffi- 
ciently important to have been selected 
from a different context. The verses are 
complete in themselves, and present a 
stately picture of the sons of the gods, 
which is the only reason why they are 
cited here. 

392 a—c So much for legends about 


gods, heroes, daemons, and the unseen — 


world: tt remains to determine what shall 


és. 
=~ 
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,, 4 > > 3 , e_a »” , , 
Ti ody, nv & eyo, nuty Ere Nowrov Eidos AOywv Tépt dpLfopuévors 
v / \ / ‘ \ A ies pp y 
olous Te AEKTEOY Kal fn; TEpi yap Dedy ws Sei NéyerPax elpynTat, 


kai Tepl Saovev te Kal jpdwv Kal Tov év"Acdov. Tlavu pév 
ovv. Ovkodv Kai wept avOpwma@v To dowdy ein av; Andra &y. 


> , tent . J A Hh nz my 
Advvarov 8, & hire, ipiv TodTO ye év TS Tapovts Ta~Ea. Ilds; 
of 5 e a > a ¢ wv \ A 

Ori oipar jas épeiv, @S apa Kai Tointal Kal NoyoTroLol KaKaS 


B rE | \ > 0 , \ / v4 De XN v / 
éyouow | twept avOpwrwv ta péyiota, S6Tt eioly aduKou pér, 


evdaimoves dé ToAXol, dixator Sé AOALOL, Kal ws AvOLTEAEL TO 
adixely, €av avOavy, 7 dé duxavocvyvn addOTpLOV pev ayabor, 
otkela O¢ CnpiaS.Kai Ta ev ToLadTa atrepely réyerv, TAS évavTia 
Tovtwy mpoatdkew adew Te Kai pvOoroyeiv: 7) od« oles] Ed pev 
obv, &py, oda. Ovxovy éav oporoyis opOds pe réyew, dyow 
ge wporoynkévat & Tara EnTrodpev; OpOds, edn, t7rédraBes. 
| Ovxodv mepl avOpatrwy dtt TovovTous S72 Adyous AkyerOaL, TdTE 
dtomodoynoopueba, OTav evpwpev, olov éotiv StKatocvyy, Kal ws 


2... nu Il: om. A. mwép. opigouevois g: mepropifouer ols“A: TepLop.co- 


pévos IIE. 14. ¢(nroduev Stallbaum (cum Ficino): éfnroduey cadd. 





be said about men. But on this subject 
we cannot lay down rules until we have 
discovered the nature of F ustice, and proved 
that Fustice benefits the just, apart from 
all appearances. | 

392a 2 ti otv rd. This is the 
aAnGes eidos Abywv. Plato has prescribed 
canons for the wevde?s ANéyou or legends 
about gods etc.; but rules for d\n@eis 
Adyou, 1.e. Adyo. relating to men and 
human affairs, cannot be drawn up with- 
out begging the conclusion which the 


Republic seeks to establish. See also on 
II 376 E. 
npiv. See cr... Without quiv, we 


should have rots Néywv wépt dptfouevas. I 
agree with Hartman and the majority of 
editors in retaining the word. See 
Introd. § 5. 

6 advvarov 84. For 57 Stallbaum 
approves Ast’s conjecture 6é& 6é would 
be too weak, if the meaning were ad- 
versative, but it is not. 67 is only ‘well’: 
cf. 11 368 A (Schneider). 

7 kal moinral kal Aoyorro.ol. On do- 
*yorrovoi see II 365 E m.; and for the state- 
ment itself Laws 660 E ff., 662 B. 

3928 10 dAAdtpiov—adyaldv. I 
343°C %. 

14 {nrotpev. Stallbaum’s conjecture 
—see c7v.m.—is now generally accepted. 


é(nroduev would imply that the discussion 
had changed, but it has not. Cf. Iv 
420 C 6 mddau (nrovuer. 

392c 15 TdTEe Stoporoynodpeba KTA, 
This is not ‘‘an ironical or fanciful excuse 
for varying the order of the subject” (J. 
and C.), for if Socrates declared at this 
stage that justice is a good for its posses- 
sor he would in point of fact be presup- 


~.posing the results of the whole investi- 


gation. See Ix 588 B—592 B. Others 
(e.g. Hirzel der Dialog p. 237 2.) have 
taken rére diomodoynodmeda as a hint of 
the additional discussion on Poetry in 
Book X: but there is nothing either here 
or in that book to justify any such inter- 
pretation. Cf. xX 595A. What Plato’s 
regulations about Adyo mepl dvOpwrwv 
would have been may be easily gathered 
from the end of Book 1x and x 608 c ff, 
although the subject is nowhere specifi- 
cally and expressly resumed in the Xepud- 
lig, Ch, ae7 En. 

392c—394D We have now finished 
our treatment of the subject-matter of poetry, 
and have next to discuss tts form. All 
composition 1s in a certuin sense narrative, 
narrating things past, present or future. 
Narration in this sense may be either (1) 
simple and unmixed, (2) ¢mitative, (3) both 
simple and imitative. Homer furnishes 
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/, 4 na >7 ar 9 F \ a S 
pice AvoLTENODY THO EyovTL, Eav Te SoKH Edy TE [41) TOLOUTOS ElvaL; 


"Arn Géctata, Edn. 


VI. Ta pév 8) Noywv wépe ExéTW TEXos, cd Sé AéEews, OS eyo 


s \ n , 4+ 2, <n e / \ € UA 
OlfLalL, META TOUTO OKETTTEOY, KAL NULLVY A TE AEKTEOV KAL WS AEKTEOV 


a / 
TAVTEAXMS EoKEWETAL. 


pavOdva 6 Te reyes. “AAA pévTo,! Hv & eyo, Set ye. tows D 


ovv THdE PAadXoOV Eicet. 


kat o “Adeiavtos, Tovto, 7 8 6s, ov 


5? > Z ef a! / x 
ap ov tTavta, dca vTo puvOoXoyov 7 


Cl. / 
ToLnTav rEyeTal, Sufynois ovoa TUyYavEL 7) yeyovoT@Y 7 dYTaY 


4} perrovtrov; Ti yap, &bn, Gro; “Ap” obdv ody) Hroe amAH 
Sinynoet, 7) Sia prpnoews yeyvouéevn, 7} Sv audhotépwv tepaivovow ; 


Kal rovdto, 7 & 6s, ére S€opar cadhéctepov pabeiv. 


TeXotos, nv 


eee Seb aes , ; y p tae / rf 5 ¢ 287 
& éye, €ovxa SiddoKanos civat cal acadys. @omep ovdv ot advvaTot 


/ \ ; 
éyewv, oV KaTa Gov! GAN aTrokaBav pépos TL TeLpdcopal coLE 


b] , lal aA / 
éy TovT@ Snr@cat 0 Bovropmat. 


, / / an 
Kai pou eimé* etiatTacat THS 


‘Tiddos Ta mpOta, év ols 6 trountns dnote Tov pev Xpvony Seicbar 


oe / b] al \ / \ \ / 
tov “Ayapéuvovos atrodtca Thy Ovyatépa, Tov oe NANETALVELY, 


\ | ae \ > Rus Sf 4 A > a \ \ 
Tov €, émretdn ovK eTUyYaver, | KaTevyer Oat TOY “AxaL@v TpPds TOV 393 
Oic@ obdv, Tt wéxpe wev TOUT@Y TOV ETOr, 


Oeov; “Eyre. 


\ > / 4, > / 
Kal €XicoeTto Tavtas Axatous, 


"Arpetda b€ wadtiota b’m, Koopntope Naar, 





an example of the third kind: his poetry 
is purely narrative, when he ts speaking in 
propria persona, 2¢ 7s zmitative, when he 
puts his words into the mouth of any of 
his characters. Tragedy and Comedy ex- 
emplify the imitative style. The best 
example of the purely narrative is the 
Dithyramb, of the third or mixed variety, 
the Epic. Which of these forms shall we 
admit, and on what occasions? 

392cff. That Poetry and Art are a 
species of ulunows, was an accepted canon 
in Greece even before the time of Plato: 
see Butcher Aristotle's Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art*® p. 121. Starting from this 
principle, Plato gradually deepens and 
intensifies the connotation of plunots. as 
the dialogue advances. At first, the 
word denotes a specific variety of style— 
the dramatic as opposed to the narrative 
(392 D—394 D). But as according to 
Plato style is at once the expression of, 
and also exercises a reflex influence on, 
the soul (400D2.), puliunors begins to 
assume an ethical import and is used to 
express imitation or assimilation in matters 


appertaining to or bearing upon cha- 
racter and conduct (394 E, 395 Czz.: cf. 
also 401 B—404C). Finally, in Book x, 
after the psychological point of view has 
been superseded by the metaphysical, 
the word acquires an ontological or me- 
taphysical significance: see on X 595C. 
On the subject generally, reference ma 
be made to the dissertation of Abeke 
de wupnoews apud Platonem et Aristotelem 
motione. * 

19 Oo St AéEews. Hartman approves 
the variant ra dé AéEews: but the subject 
of Aéés is better treated as a unity until 
it has been subdivided. 

392 D 23 pvbod\dyav Wf trounTav. 
pvGodSywv is said so as to include writers 
of “dA in prose: cf. 394 B and II 365 Ez. 

28 domep odv KTA. Plato means 
that poor speakers cannot grapple with 
an abstract notion, but use a part of it, 
i.e. a concrete example. od kata 6dov 
kT\. may be illustrated from Symp. 
205 B, C. 

393A 3 Kal &locero—Aaov. //. 
1 15, 16. Leaf reads Aiooero because 
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ré > \ e \ ‘ Oe > an - a \ s 
€yel TE AUTOS O TOLNTHS Kal OvVSE EeTLYELpEl udV THY SidvoLaY 5 
BY, L ee. cy 2s \ n 
aNOTE TPETELY, WS ANXOS TLS O A€ywV 7) AUTOS; Ta 5é peTa TadTA 
| : Ae , \ » e 4, , ré \ n e a cd 4 
B' womep avtos wy o Xpvons Aéyer Kal TELpaTaL Huds 6 TL udduLoTA 
a b Meeks 4 aA yf 
Tonoar pn “Opnpov Soxety eivar Tov AéyovTa, adda TOV Lepéa, 
, ” \ \ ” \ A r o 
mpecBuTnv ovTa. Kal THY adAnv bn Tacav oxedov TL OUT@ 
/ 8 Yay ‘ a > > , \ \ la) b) b) / 
TeToinTaL Ounynow Tepi Te TOV ev “Ihiw Kal Tepl TaV ev “1OdKn 10 
‘ , . / 95 
kai 6d\n ‘Odvaceia see id Ilavu pev ovv, edn. 
Supynets bev €oTW Kal OTaY Tas geass EXATTOTE heyy Kal OTav 
"ANN Otay ye TLva rey 


Ovxoodv 
Ta peraby TOV prjose ; Tlés yap ov 
C pow ws Tis! GXXOS WY, ap ov TOTE Suosaby avtov dyjcomev 6 TL 
\ e ~ / a" an 
MadtoTa THY avTOD eEW ExdoTH, dV dv TpoEiTn WS EpodVTA; Is 
/ ~ , vA > >] rn , e nan € \ 7 xX \ 
Dycopev TL yap; OvxKovyv To Ye OfoLoUY EaUTOV AAXW 7 KATA 
\ xX \ a a / a t an 
povnv i) KaTa oxXHpa pipetoOat eat éKxelvoy @ av TIS opotol; 
BR 67; n / ia »” e / \ e BA 
V ON T@ TOLOUT@, WS EOLKEV, OVTOS TE KAL OL AdXOL 
Ilavu ee ovv. 


Ti pv; 

\ \ f \ / nr 
Tountai oa papnaERs> THY Sepynoey TOLOUVTAL. 
Ei 6é ye pndapod ¢ €QUTOV GaroKpumrroire 0 TOLNTNS, nares adv avT® 20 
D dvev piproews  Toinais Te Kal a ad ryeyouuta ein. | va O€ wy 
elms, OTL OVK av pavOdves, OTrws Av TODTO yévolTO, éyo Ppdcw. 

> \ vA > / 4 Ss ¢ / na \ / 
€l yap Qype eiT@v, 6Tt nAOev o Xpvons Tis Te Ovyatpos Nea pe 
dépwv Kal ixérns TOV ‘Axatov, padvara dé tav Bacidéwv, peta 
TOUTO Mn @S apeons ryevomevos éXeyev, GAN ETL wS Ounprs; oia 0 
OTL OUK ay popes MV GX’ oii Sunynaes. elxe & av @O€ Tas: 
ahs Se dvev patpou: ov yap elms movnreKes* €Na@v o iepevs 

Wad 

E nvyeto | éxeivois ev Tovs Oeovs Sodvar édovtas Thy Tpotay avrovs 
cobfvar, tH 8 Ovyatépa of ADoae SeEapévous amrowa Kal TOV 
Tavta S€é eiTovTOs avTOD ot meV arrow é€BovTo 30 


tN 


5 


Geov atdecbévtas. 





“*\tcoouwat apparently had a second initial = which the scene is Ithaca, were sometimes 


consonant, and is never preceded by a 
short vowel.” The word had probably 
been Atticised by Plato’s time. 

S393 B 8 Keiv—ovrTa. fi 
here o-fancy not ‘to seem.’ Contrast 
II 381 Equiv de movovar boxe odds ravTo- 
darovs gaivecPai—a passage which is 
cited by Hartman to justify mojoa as 
against the variant metoac. 

10 wept te Tav—trabypdrwv. This 
clause is rejected by Herwerden. The 
difficulty—which lies in the collocation 
of *1@dxy the place and ’Odveceig the 

oem—is no doubt lessened by reading 
with Richards) cai év or xdv before 6X7, 
but does not wholly disappear. Possibly 
the last twelve books of the Odyssey, in 


Aw Ps 


known collectively as TedKn. 

393 D, E 23 ot AAVev—Baciréwv 
paraphrase a | 12—16. 

25 as Xpvons yevopevos: ‘as if he 
had been transformed into Chryses,’ not 
merely * in the person of Chryses’ (Jowett). 
In ‘simple narrative’ he zs Homer: when 
Chryses begins to speak, he decomes 
Chryses. Cf. 393 B worep airos ww 6 
Xpvons (‘as if he himself were Chryses’). 

27 @Oav—aideoSévras. //.1 17—21. 
The emphatic avrovs accurately represents 
Homer’s buiv wév. For doa H. Wolf 
conjectured azodicat; but Plato is closely 


following Homer, who has Avoaite. Tov 
Gedy is Apollo. 
30 «Tatra St—Béleow. 7. I 22— 
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\ ; ¢ \ > / ] / > ’ nr 
Kal ouvyvour, 0 6é ick seit a ta SPT UNE ree vuv TE 
amvévat Kai avis al enOein, pay QUT® TO TE dell ia Kal Ta TOU 
Ocod otéupata ovK érapKéaot “ a3 AUPH va avToD THY Onan 
év “Apyer &bn ynpacew peta ov: amiévat 8 éxéXNevey Kai py 
35 petite, iva cas olxade EXOot. | 0 dé pea Birns a axovoas ebercév 
Te Kal anne. ovyn, atoxwpnaas 5é€ é€x Tov otpatoTrédov Toda 
a? / o / : > / a Or, oe ey fal 
TO ‘Amro\AwVL HUYETO, Tas TE ETMVUpLAS TOD Feod avaKadOV Kal 


UTOMLMLVINTKOV Kal ATALTOV, El TL TOTOTE 7) Ev VAMV OiKOOOUHaETLW 
lal / \ - is 4 
5 7) €v lepa@v Ovaiass Kexapiopéevoy Swpyjcaito* wv d7) Yapw KaTnvXETO 


nr \ > \ Rae U n b) / / 
Teicar Tovs "Ayaiovs Ta & Saxpva Tots éxeivou Bédeow. 


oUTa@S, 


> pee ee *_F a y | / c a Paes , 
nv © eyo, w éTaipe, avev' minoews aTrAH Sunynows yiyverat. 


Mavédva, édn. 
VII. May 


/ 3 ] ? , rod / 5 > , 
ave Towvy, nv 6 €y@, OTL TAUTNS AV eEvaVTLA 


: \ a a \ a ¢ cal 
10 yiryveTat, OTav Tis Ta TOD TOLNTOD Ta peTAaED THY pnoewv eEaipav 


Ta apoiBaia KaTaneiTn. 


Kal rovto, ébn, pavOdvw, bre eat 
TO Tepl Tas *Tpaywdias TovodTov. 


"OpOorata, ébnv, béraBes, 





42. The paraphrasis is accurate, and 
Plato leaves nothing essential out. There 
is no sign that his text differed from ours 
in this passage. 

32 pyi—ovK tmapkécrot. émapKxés ot 
presupposes émapxéoee in the xarratio 
recta: Homer has py vi ro ob xpaicuy 
oKnmTpov Kai oréupa Oeoto. It is usual 
to regard this sentence as final: if so, it 
is the solitary instance in Plato where 
the future after a final uw must be 
admitted. See Weber in Schanz’s Bei- 
trdge 11 2, p. 60 and Goodwin 77. pp. 
45,91. The nearest parallel is Zuthyph. 
15D GAda kal rods Geods dv Edercas apa- 
kwduvevew, un ovVK d6pOGs av’Td Troinoocs, 
where 4 depends on a verb of fearing. 
It is better, both in point of grammar and 
of sense, to regard this sentence also as 
expressing apprehension (‘for fear lest’), 
although no verb of fearing is present. 
It is not final in any proper sense of the 
word. Bekker read émapxéoee, saying 
that 0 has érapxéceev. 

34 pry épeOitev. Valckenaer’s conjec- 
ture uy € épeBi gery (un w’ épé&cge in Homer) 
is attractive in view of ra @ ddxpva in 
394 A for Homer’s éua daxpva, and be- 
cause it provides an object for épeOifew. 
Plato uses the pronoun tolerably often 
(e.g. in I 327B, X 617 E, Symp. 175 C, 
223 B): other Attic writers seldom, if 
ever (Kiihner-Blass Gr. d. Gr. Spr. I 


602). 


592). It is not however clear that 
épeGigew could not be used without an 
object expressed, and I therefore revert 
to the Ms reading. 

394A 4 & vadvoikodopujoerww shews 
that Plato understood Homer's épeya (ev 
moré To xaplevr’ émi ynov €pewa) of build- 
ing. According to Leaf, épewa seems to 
denote the most primitive form of temple 
—‘‘a mere roof to protect the image of a 
god standing in a grove.’ 

6 tetoar.—PéXeorv. “Ayacovs is of course 
the subject to teica: (‘pay for,’ ‘expiate’): 
in Homer it is ticecay Aavaol éua ddxpva 
goto. BéXecowv. The translation ‘that he 
would avenge his tears upon the Achae- 

ns’ (D. and V.) is wrong. a is appa- 
rently a solitary instance of és= ‘suus’ in 
Attic prose (Kiihner-Blass 1.c. I 1, p. 
Plato chooses the word because 
it expresses Homer’s éud briefly and 
neatly, rather than from any conscious 
desire to make the paraphrase archaic. 

3948 12 Tpaywdlus. 
quotes a single concrete instance—‘ trage- 
dies’—to shew that he now apprehends 
the meaning of uiunots. Socrates, out of 
politeness and because he wishes to make 
progress, interprets this as a recognition 
of the imitative character of Tragedy and 
Comedy in general (éorep od Aévets 
Tpaywola re kal kwuwdia), as in point of 
fact it virtually is. womep od Néyes is not 


394 


Adimantus — 
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Kal olwat col 76 Snrobv 0 a) sal se ovx olos T 4, Ste THs 
C Toijceas TE Kai pvOoroyias 1 pee dua peepetioreens | 6rAn eatin, 
@oTep av Réyels, Tpaywdia Te Kal Kopodia, 7) Sé SV atrayyedas 
aUTOU TOU TroLnTOv* evpois 8 ay a’THY wadiorra Trou ev SibupduBors* 
9 & ad Sv audhotépav év Te TH THY eTOV TroUncEL, TOANAXOD Sé Kal 
Gros, ef por pavOdvers. “Adda Evvinm, bn, 6 ToTe éBovrov 
Kai 7d po todtou 8) dvaprjcOnt, bt. epaper, & pev 
Nexréov, }5n eiphoOar, ds 58 Nexréov, ert oKxeTTéov elvar. “ANA 
D péuynpat.| Todro toivuy abto iv 6 adeyor, | te ypein Svoporoyr- 
cacbat, moTepov éacouev Tovs TroLnTas pLpoupévous Huiv Tas 


Reyer. 


/ a \ a 
dunynoeis TovetoOar, 7 Ta ev pLpoupéevous, TA SE pH, Kal oTola 
© / x »O\ al ’ »” a / ” 
ExaTepa, 7) ovde pipetoVar. Mayvtevouar, bn, cxotretcbai ce, cite 

/ , \ oo > \ , y \ 
mapadefoucla Tpaywdiay Te Kai K@u@diay eis THY TOL, e’TE Kal 
ed | =e ga i ky 53 \ ad , sae DO) 
ov. “lows, nv 8 éyw: iaws O€ Kai TrEiw ETL TOUTWY* Ov yap Oy 
ov , > > , 9 Xd ¢ / Py a / y 
éywye Tw oida, GAN Ory av Oo OYos Botrep Tredua Hépy, TavT? 


«? / 
tTEOV. 


“ 


Kai xcaras 7, bn, réyers. | Tode Toivuvy, & *AdciwarTe, 





true in the beggarly literal sense of Né-yeu, 
but it is sufficiently so for polite conver- 
sation. To insert—with Herwerden and 
Hartman—te kai kwuwdlas after rpaywdias 
seems to me unnecessary and pedantic. 

394c 16 evpots 8’ dv—8OvpdpBors. 
The dithyramb was at first purely narra- 
tive or nearly so; it afterwards became 
mimetic (Arist. Prob/, XIX 15. 918 19). 
Only one of Pindar’s dithyrambic frag- 
ments appears to be ‘mimetic’ (/vag. 
74). On the growth and decline of 
the Dithyramb see Smyth Greek Melic 
Poets pp. xliii—lviii. 

17 te—S8t kal. 11 367C7. 

18 e& por pavOdves: ‘if I-can make 
you understand,’ with reference to pavr- 
@dvw in 392 C, 394 B,C. Heindorf’s 
el ov pav@dvers (as in Phil. 51 C) is at- 
tractive, but the corruption is not easy to 
explain, and the Ms reading i is sufficiently 
defended by 1 343A 6s ye avry ovdé mpéd- 
Bara—yryvwoxers (so also Hartman). 

21 Tovro—airé refers to dre xpeln— 
pipet Oa, and eAeyor is ‘ was saying’ i.e. 

‘was trying to say,’ viz. when I digressed. 

394 D 24 elre wapadefopefa Kd. 
Krohn (77. St. p. 13) declares this pas- 
sage to be inconsistent with II 373 B, 
where wzoxpital, xopeuvral, épyo\dBo are 
admitted. He forgets or ignores the fact 
that in § 373 Plato is describing the rpv- 
¢@oa wéds, which he is now engaged in 


“purging (399 E). See Il 372D. 
26 St—rovrwv. In this re- 


mark a ‘ena C. find ‘tan anticipation of 
the condemnation of epic poetry in Book 
x.” I cannot see that it does more than 
prepare the way for a\N’ bry av—iréor. 
See on X 595 A. 

394&r—8397D Our guardians must 
not be prone toimitation. We haveagreed 
that one man can do but one thing well, 
and it is impossible for one man even to 
imitate two things aright, as we may see 
Srom the special instances of poetical com- 
position and acting. The sole duty of our 
guardians is to make and keep the city 
Sree; tf they practise imitation at all, their 
models must be such as are appropriate 
to the free—that ts to say, men of brave and 
virtuous character, for imitation means 
assimilation. Dramatic poetry continu- 
ally offends against this canon. In general, 
the good man will not make use of tmitation 
except when he ts narrating the sayings or 
deeds of the virtuous, or some lapse of the 
victous into virtue, or sometimes in mere 
play. His style of speech will combine 
plain narrative and imitation, but he will 
use the latter sparingly ; whereas the bad 
man will imitate more often than narrate, 
and no kind of imitation will come amiss 
to him. In respect of mode and time, the 
language of Virtue will be nearly uniform, 
that of Vice varied. 
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” / \ e¢ a al ‘ 

abper, TOTEpov puunTtiKovs uty Set eivar Tovs dUAaKas 4) Ov. 
x na a »” 

30%) Kal TovTO Tols EéumpocOev Emerat, Gti eis ExacTtos ev pev av 

ETLTNOEULA KANOS ETLTNOEVOL, TOAAA O OV, GAN el ,TODTO, ETLKELpOL, 


A + ’ /, b] —— a 4 > Ss 7 
ToA\AwY ehaTTouEvoS TaVTM@Y aTOTVYXaVOL av, WoT Eval TOU 


EdAOYLHOS 5 Ti & ov HENNEL ; 


Ovxodr Kai wept Henares 0 avTos 


dayoss OTL TOANA O AUTOS pupetcbar ed omen éy ou duvatos ; 


Ov yap ovr. 


emiTndeupdron Kal ToAXa MLynoeTaL Kal €oTaL Rae érrel 


Tov ovoé Ta SoKkovyTa eyyds GAAHAwY elvat SVO piujnwaTa Sévavtav. 


ol avTol dua ev pimeto Bas, olov Kop@diay Kai Tparyp oben TOLOUVTES. 


7) OU pinata apTL TOUTW éKaneLs ; 


ce > A e > / 
OTL ov OvUVavTat ol avTol. 


5. miuenuard, 


Ee: puuhpara te A (sed ré in litura) IL: wlunud mm g’: 


"Eyorye* Kal ohne rye réyers, 


Oise pnv parwdo: ye Kai vToKpiTal 


\yehire |: 


pephware g?. 





394 E 29 ‘TérTepov pipntiKods KTA. 
The question is not ‘Are our guardians 
to become dramatic poets?’ but ‘Are 
they to have the imitative habit of mind?’ 
The answer is in the negative, and the 
drama is banished because it fosters this 
habit in spectators. Cf. 395 D #. 

30 Ott—odAd 8 ov explains ols 
éumpooOev, as Hartman points out, and 


not rodro, as D. and V. translate. éu- 
mpooev refers to II 370 B. 
32 moAA@v KTA. suggests, perhaps 


intentionally, TON Hrigrato épya, Kax@s 
& yristaro wavra. The words wor’— 
é\NGyiwos—equivalent to a neuter accusa- 
tive—are undeservedly cancelled by Her- 
werden and Hartman. Translate ‘he 
will fail in all of them to attain credit- 
able distinction’: cf. the adverb xax@s in 
Kax@s 6° nrloraro maya. 

33. ovkodv KTtA. The reasoning is a 
Jortiorz: if two or more departments of 
merely imitative art cannot be represented 
by the same person, still less can imita- 
tion be combined with any serious pursuit 
(cxoA7 dpa xrh.). 

395 A 3 ov8 td SoKxodvta—ror- 
otvres. The reverse is affirmed by 
Socrates in Symp. 223 D Tot abrod avdpds 
elvac kwuwdlay Kal tpaywdlav éricracba 
move, Kal TOV TEXYY Tpaywiorodv dévrTa 
kal Kw@dorr oLov eivat. The solution is 
that in the Symzpostum Socrates is apply- 
ing to the drama. the Socratic principle 
pia émiorhun s. Sivams Tay évayTiwv: 
theoretically, therefore, and ideally, the 


tragedian is also capable of writing a 
comedy. In the Repudlic, on the other 
hand, he is describing Greek dramatic 
art as he found it: for which reason he’ 
writes dvvavrac and not divawr’ dv (a 
corruption in v, wrongly adopted by 
Stallbaum). Cf. /oz 534 Cc. Aristo- 
phanes did not write tragedy, nor the 
tragedians comedy. The passage in the 
Symposium is interesting as an, uncon- 
scious prophecy of the Shakespearian 
drama. Cf. Reber Plato u. d. Poeste 
17. 
5 ptprnpara. See cr. m. Former edi- 
tors variously read wipquara or phate. 
Either is admissible, so far as concerns 
the Greek, but the plural was perhaps— 
owing to the proximity of tovrw—some- 
what more likely to be corrupted to the 
dual in this instance than wice versd. Cf. 
X 614 C dto—xdopuata éxouedvw addAnAow 
with 2. ad loc. The reading miyunpard 
Te represents the correction LLLN LAT Le 
This is, I think, a somewhat simpler 
view than to suppose that an original 
pupnpare became ptujuaré te by ditto- 
graphy, and 7é was afterwards changed 
to td. Roeper, however, pronounces in 
favour of the dual (de dual. usu Pl. 
p- 14), and it must be admitted that duals 
are peculiarly liable to corruption in the 
Mss of the Republic. See Lntrod. § 5. 
6 pawdSoi—imoxpirat, Even payy- 
dof seem to have generally confined them- 
selves to a particular poet : see om 531 C, 
530 B. 
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dpa. “Adn@h. “AX ov6€ Tou brroKpiTai Kop@dois Te Kai Tpayy- 


ST So , Se a , ee: t 
B dots | ot avtoi* mdvra dé TadTa pipnuata. % ov; Murata. 
’ Ss ? / / 
| Kar ett ye TovTwv, © “Adcivavte, haivetai wou eis opiKpoTepa 
‘ a / 7 
Katakekeppaticbat 1) Tov avOpmTov dicots, ote advvaTos ecivat 


lal lal x a , 
TOAAG KAadwS pipetcOa, 7 adta éexeiva TpaTTew, av S) Kal TA 
- / 


piphnpara éotw adpopovwpata. “Adnbéctata, 7 8 Ss. 


VIII. 


? a / 
Ei dpa tov mp@tov Aoyov Siacwcoper, Tos PUAaKAS 


jpiv TOV GXrov Tacav Snucoupyiav aherpévous Setv eivar Snpsoup- 

C yous | éXevOepias Tis TOAEws TavU axpLBets Kai wndév AAXO érrLTN- 
, oa \ > n r ’ § \ > , d > \ ” 

deve, 6 Te py els ToUTO héper, ovdeY 67 Séou Av avTodrs AAXO 


/ 582 a @ 33 Se a a 6 \ / 
TPAaTTELV QVOE MlpEeto at* €AaV OF MLULOWVTAL, MlpELOVUAL TAU TOUVUTOLS 


Y <¢ Wen) 2 iS > 5 / , ¢ 7 >, 
TT poonKOVTa EVUUUS EK TALOWY, aV péelous, cwdhpovas, OGLOUS, EAEVU- 


6é : \ \ a / \ de 5) 50 , aA , 
e€pous, Kat TA TOLAVTA TAVTA, TA OE aveXev Epa BYTE TTOLELV 61) TE 


- Sewodrs eivar pipnoacbar, unde ddrAXro pndev THY aicypar, iva p> 
perpen} fn ye aioXp pa) 


> n / n z. ’ o , A > v é | ¢ 
€k TNS MLENTEWS \TOU ELVaAL ATTOAAVOW@OLY. 1%) OUK NTUNTAL, OTL AL 


/ 2. ? / Pr: , Se \ / 
pupnoers, €av ex véewy Troppw diaTedecwow, eis EOn TE Kal diow 


20. 


un Il: om. A, 





GAN ovdst—oi airof. This was 
true without exception till comparatively 
late times: see Miiller Gr. Biihnenalt, 
pp- 185—188. xwyuqdots and tpayqwdots 
(literally ‘at the tragedians’ etc.) are 
local—almost adverbial—datives, regu- 
larly used to denote the exhibitions of 
comedies and tragedies: see e.g. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. wv 6. 1123723, Aesch. im Ctes. 
36, and cf. the Latin use of ‘gladiatoribus ’ 
for ‘at a gladiatorial show.’ 

395 B,C 11 1 ara éxeiva mpdrrewv. 
kahws should be repeated with. rpdrrew, 
and 7 is simply ‘or,’ not ‘or else.’ The 
alternative rendering given by J. and C. 
‘or else—if able to imitate—is not able 
to do the things themselves,’ does violence 
to both grammar and sense. 

14 Syprovpyods éXevPepias. An arti- 
ficial and somewhat strained expression, 
selected in order at once to compare and 
contrast the guardians with other artists. 
They too are artists, and their épyor is 
Freedom. To éXev@epia Plato attaches 
his own meaning: true freedom lies in 
the subordination of the lower to the 
higher, both in private conduct and in 
political life : cf. Xen. Mem. 1 2.5, 6 and 
Infra IX 577 D, E, X 617 E mn. It is 
in this sense that éXevOépovs is used 
below. 


I7 TovTos: viz. Tots Snuuoupyots éNev- 
Oepias Tis médews. 

20 Wa pyi—drodatcwow reveals 
the object of this attack upon the drama: 
cf. 11 383 C and infra 401 B. An ad- 
mirable illustration of the sentiment is 
quoted by Susemihl from Plut. SoZ. 29. 6 
pera O€ THv Oéavy mpocayopetoas (sc. 6 
Zdrwv) avrov (viz. Tov Odorw) Hpwrycer, 
ef rooovTwyv évavtiov ovK aicxvverat Tn\- 
Kadra wevdduevos. pnoavros dé Tot Oé- 
om.dos un dewdv elvac TO meTa matdias 
héyew Toaidra kal mpdoocew, spddpa TH 
Baxrnpia rhv yhv 6 Ldr\wv wardéas Taxd 
mévrae Thy wadidy, pn, Ta’Tny ErrawovvTes 
kal Tiwwvres evpyoouer év Tos cuuBoralas. 
To omit uy (with A and a few other 
Mss), and govern iva by pumetoOar above 
is grammatically difficult, and gives an 
unsatisfactory sense. The genitive rod 
eivac has been called in question by Hart- 
man (following Ast) on the ground that 
“qui Tod elvac (sc. aisxpol) drodatowow 
iam sunt turpitudine infecti.” This 
would be true, if Plato had written the 
present dodavwow, but the aorist is in- 
gressive, and Tov ¢ivac dmodavowow is 
virtually equivalent to yévwyra: roid’ $ 
pmodvra. Few will acquiesce in Ast’s 
conjecture 7d eivat, or in Stallbaum’s 
view that rod eiva: is a partitive genitive. 
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/ \ \ A \ \ \ \ \ s 
KabictavTat KQaL KATA GWULA KAL dwvas Kat KATA TV didvouav ; 


Kali para, 7 8 os. 


Ou 67 émitpéyropev, jv 8 eyo, dv dhapev 


, \ a > \ ¥ b] \ / a 
Kndec0ar Kat Seiv adtovs avdpas ayabols yevécOa, yuvaika 
a ” BN x i X / xX b] \ 
ptpetoVar avdpas dvtTas, }) véav 7) TpecBuTépar, 7) avdpi ovdopov- 
pévnv i) Tpos Oeods épifovedy Te Kal peyadavyoupéevny, oiowévny 


Lal , «pth 
evdaiyova eivar, 7 év Evpdopais te Kal wevOeow' cal Opnvos E 


/ , x a n 
exouevnyv: Kayvovcav Sé i) ép@cav 7 @bdivovcay ToAXNOD Kal 


denoouev. Llavtatace peév ovr, 


SovAous TpatTovtas dca SovAwv. 


7 © Os. 


Ovdé ye SovrAas Te Kal 


Ovdé todTo. Ovddé ye dvdpas 


4 ¢ ” , \ 2 be / , e n 

Kakous, ws €oixev, SetNovs Te Kal Ta évayTia TpaTTovTas wy VOV 
\ y a fal 

57) €imopev, KaKnyopovYTds TE Kal K@pu@dodYTas GAAHAOUS Kal 


alaxporoyouvtas, peOvovtas 7) Kal | vndovtas, 7 Kal adda boa 896 


a / / 
oi ToLovTOL Kal €v oyols Kal év Epyous GuapTavovewy eis avTovs 


TE Kal Eis AAXOUS. 


oiwat O€ ovdE pawvouévas eAuctéoy ahoporody 


avTtovs €v NOyous OvdE Ev Epyols. yvwoTéov pev yap Kal waLvopuévous 

kal Tovnpovs avdpas Te Kai yuvaikas, wountéov dé ovdev TovT@V 
‘ , LEEK AFS 

ovede pwpntéov. “ArnOéotata, épn. Ti dé; nv & eyo: yadKevorvtas 


7) Te adXo Snusovpyodvtas, 7) Ehavvovtas Tpiypers 7) KEhevOVTAS 





395D 23 kal Kkard copa—Sidvoiay. 
For o@ua Stallbaum conjectured cxjua, 
but Plato would surely have said ox7- 
Mara, as in 397 B. Hartman boldly ejects 
kata gwvds and reads cal cara <7Td> 
gaya Kal Kara thy didvovav, remarking 
that xara 7d o@ua by itself includes 
‘*gestus, habitus, vocem, vultum, similia.” 
This is in a sense true, but there is no 
reason why one particular instance of 
physical resemblance should not be 
selected for special remark. Plato differ- 
entiates the external from the internal 
characteristics by combining owua and 
gwvds under a single preposition, and 
repeating xara before ri didvoay. 

25 avtovs. For avrovs following wy 
see on “Il 357 B. The rule against the 
repetition of the relative in such cases is 
sometimes dispensed with for the sake of 
rhetorical emphasis, e.g. in 11 374 B and 
perhaps 7heaet. 192 B. 

26 pupetoOar. In what sense can the 
uardians be said to ‘imitate’ in such a 
ase, or in those specified in 396 A, B? 

Not as actors, but as spectators. Acting 
involves three elements—the character, 
the actor, and the spectator. In good 
acting the spectator identifies himself 

ith the actor through sympathy ; and as 


the actor ‘imitates,’ so does he. Such is 
Plato’s theory, though merely glanced at 
here. Cf. X 605 C ff., om 533 D ff., and 
see the excellent remarks of Nettleship 
Lectures and Remains i pp. 100—104. 

7 avSpl KtA. dvdpi is of course ‘ huys- 
band,’ not simply ‘a man’ (D. and V.). 

ontemporary comedy doubtless furnished 
abundant illustrations. In pds Beods Epl- 
fovcay xr. Plato may be thinking of 
Aeschylus’ /Vzode (see on II 380 A). The 
emphasis on olouévyv should be noted : 
cf. I 336A 2. 

395 E 29 Kdpvovcay — wdlvovcay 
glances at Euripides and his school: cf. 
Ar. Frogs 1043, 1044 and 1080, with the 
Scholiast’s remark on 1080 éypawe yap 
(6 Evpuridns) rhv Atyny wdivovoay év iepy. 
Plato’s strictures throughout this passage 
tell much more heavily against Euripides 
than against the other two dramatists. 

3896Ar1 7 kalddAa. adda must be 
coordinated with aisxpodoyoitvras, not 
with v7jmovras, so that Hartman’s correc- 
tion (xaé for 7 xaé), though scarcely neces- 
sary, is an improvement, and may be 
right. 

3 patvopévots. As in the Aumenides, 
Ajax, Hercules Furens. 

4 ‘Yyvworéov KTA. cf. 409 A. 


> 
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Yo 
, ” ” nan nr / lal 
B TovTous, 7 TL GAXO THY Tepi! TadTa pyuntéov; Kal was, édbn, ols 
>O\ / \ a / > \ 2¢/ / / ~s 
ye ovde Tpocexel TOV vou TOUTwY ovdevi eEEctar; Ti dé; tmmoUs 
/ / lal 
XpemeTiCovtas Kal Tavpous puKwpévouvs Kal TroTapovs rohobyTas 
\ fa) a 
kat OddatTay KTvTOvcay Kai Bpovtas Kal TdvTa av Ta ToLadTa 
5 ; "3 : >> , ys en, ’ , , 
7 pyunoovtat; AX ameipntat avTots, pn, unte pmaiverOar pre 
/ rn b 
pawopevors adopuotovcba. Ki 
/ / 
Réyets, Cot TL eldos AéEEWS TE 


ba s > > , / a \ 
apa, nv © éyo, pavOdvea a av 
. s Ppdieve > @ X 5 a 
Kal dinyncews, ev @ av Sunyoito 
¢ ~ + \ | b] / e / "4 eee | / VO 
0 T@ OvTL Kados | Kayabos, oTFOTE TL SéoL avTOV AéyeELV, Kai ETEpoV 
cA i 6 / 5 @ x ” > \ a e n c 
av avomotov ToUT@ Eidos, ov ay ExoLTO adel Kal év & Sunyotto o 
bY / > / t \ / a 4,» a e / 
évavTiws éxeivo dvs Te Kal Tpadgeis. Lota 8H, pn, radta; “O pév 
5 an 3 8 > / / > / ? \ > / > “A / 
poe Soxel, nv & éy@, méTpLos avyp, errevdav adixntas év TH Siunynoe 
: Ta t ge an > \ > a > / ¢ oN x 
emi NeEw Tia 1} Tpakw avdpos aya0od, eVedynceww WS avUTOS ov 
al / an a / / 
éxelvos aTrayyédXew Kal ovK aloxuvetcOas él TH TOLAVTN pLnoel, 
U \ / \ > \ b) A a 
MaNLCTAa pev puLmovpevos TOV ayalov acharas Te Kai Eudpovas 
@ / xX \ 
‘qpattovta, édkaTTw Sé Kal HTToV 7) UTO voowy 1 LTO épweTar 
/ x \ BA a 
éeopadpmévov 7 Kai vo péOns 7 Twos adAns Evydopas: dtav Sé 
/ / a a 
yiyyntat Kata Twa éavTovd avdé.ov, ovK eOeAnoELVY GTOVOH aTre- 
\ n / \ U \ , / \ 
Kabel éEavTov TH YeElpovt, eb wy Apa KaTa Bpaxv, OTaD TL YpnoTOV 
n :] b] > val / . a a a 
Town, aAAN aioxuvetcbar, Gua pev ayvpvactos My TOV pLpetoOaL 


25. éavrdv IL: éavrod A. 





some distance from its noun (e.g. 6 dé ye, 


S396B 8 pupnréov. See on mimeiobar 
395 D. 

g twrovs—Bpovrds. The reference 
is probably to stage machinery and musi- 
cal effects etc. in dramatic poetry gene- 
rally, as well asin the later and degenerate 
form of the dithyramb (see on 394). Cf. 
(with Nettleship Lect. and Rem. 11 p. 
105) Laws 669 c ff. and Ar. Plut. 290 ff. 
The Bpovretov and xepavvocxoretoy for 
producing thunder and lightning were 
familiar. enough (Miiller Gr. Biihnenalt. 
p- 157 2.2). It is clear, as Nettleship 
remarks, that ‘‘ Plato felt strongly that 
Greek literature and music were declin- 
ing” in his days: see Laws 659 A ff., 
700 A ff., 797 A fff. 

396 c 17 6 pév—avyp. It seems 
difficult (as Schneider remarked) either to 
connect 6 wév with pérpios dvyp, or to 
understand 6 yuév as ‘the one’ and sup- 
pose that uérpios dvjp is in apposition to 
it. If the Jatter alternative is right, we 
should expect pérpios < oy > dvnp, or 
< 6> pérptos dvnp, and in view of other 
cases in which the article is placed at 


olua, nv 8 éyh, Karadnpbels Oavdrw 
didorat VIII 566 C), I still prefer the former 
view. Some may be inclined to regard 
bérpios dvnp as a gloss. I have sometimes 
been terfipted to make poe doxe? paren- 
thetical (exactly =‘ methinks’), in which 
case 6 wév can easily be connected with 
wérpios. The idiom occurs in Phaed. 
108 D 6 Blos woe SoKe? 6 éuds—T@ wyKer 
Tod Aéyou ovk éfapxe? and Menex. 236 B: 
cf. also Crito 43 D, 50 B, and 1 332 Ex. 
This solution would involve the change 
of eedjoewv to €OeAnoe—so v—and of 
alcxuveic@at to aicxuveirat just below, as 
well as again in D. Such a corruption, 
once started, épxerac—as Plato might say 
—ws kixdos avéavouévn; but I do not 
venture to change the text. 

396 D 22 kal rTTov is not super- 
fluous with é\drrw. éAdtrw means ‘in 
fewer respects,’ and 7rrov ‘to a less 
degree.’ é 

24 omovdy. Cf. 8 re uh madids xdpw 
in E and omovdp 397 A. 
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\ / WA Se \ 8 / ey > / ae 
Tous ToLovTous, awa S€ Kal Suvcyepaivwy avTov éxpattew Te Kal 

> / > \ a / ‘ a 
evisTavar eis TOUS TOV KaKLovwY TUTOUS,' aTinalov TH Savoia, EB 
\ a ’ 
6 TL wn Tradids xapiv. Eidos, &pn. 
? la) / 4 / ¢e a 3 / / 

IX. Ovkodv dunyjnoe ypynoetar ofa pets Od{yov TpoTepov 
b , fa \ \ lal ‘O / »” \ ” > n c / 
inOowev trepi ta Tov ‘Opunpou én, Kal Exctar avTovd % réEus 

/ \ > / / vs \ lal id n 4 
petéxovoa pev audotépwv, piunoews Te Kal TIS iAjs) dunynoews, 

\ / / > a , a —— ‘ 

opuikpov Sé TL Mépos Ev TOAXD AOYO THs mienoEwS* 7) OVSEeY NéyO; 

\ 4 4 e > / \ fal 
Kai para, edn, oidv ye avayxn Tov TUTov eivat Tov ToLOUTOU 
r.? > a oy > > , e \ a / 
pntopos. Ovxodr, jv & éya, o un | ToLodTos ad, dow av havrdTepos 397 
s U al ’ ioe 
), TAVTA TE MAANOV pluNnoETAL Kal OvdEeY EavTOD avakLov oingeTat 
> 7 / a a 
ElVaL, WOTE TAVTA ETTLXELPHoEL puLpetcOaL GTrOVdH Te Kal évayTioV 

A \ \ n \ / 
TOMA@Y, Kal & viv bn éeyomev, Bpovtas Te Kai Wodous avéwov 
lal / tal 

Te Kai xaralov Kal afovev Kai Tpoxiuar, Kal cartiyyov Kal 

lol td / al 
avrA@V Kai cupiyyev Kal TavT@v opyavev phwvas, Kal ETL KUVOV 

‘ / > 
Kat TpoBatwv Kai opvéwv POdyyous* Kal Extras dy 4 TovTov EELS 
/ \ | 4 a f / 
dmaca Sia! wiunoews hovais te kal oynpacw,  cpiKpov TUB 


ide) 


dunynoews Eyovoa; ~Avdyxn, bn, Kal TovTo. 
& éyw, EXeyov ta Svo eldn THs AéEEws. 


32. ams nos: &\Ans codd. 2. 
édéyomev AIT: duedéyouev A}. 


Tadta toivuv, rv 
Kai yap éotwv, pn. 


pupnoerar g: Sinyhoerar AILE. 4. On 
re Il: ye A. 





S96E 29 6 T pr Tadias xdpi. 
Cf. vil 518 B. 

30 olg. According to Van Cleef (de 
Attract. usu Plat. p. 36), otos is not else- 
where attracted in Plato. 

32 tTHSamAns. Seecr. 2. The read- 
ing of the Mss ris G\Ays ought strictly 
speaking to mean ‘the rest of deiyynots,’ 
i.e. besides ulunors. A reference to 392 D 
will shew that the rest of diyynous includes 
(1) simple diyynots, (2) the mixed style. 
If the text is sound, Plato therefore says 
that the good man’s déés will resemble 
Homer’s in partaking of all three varie- 
ties. This is a cumbrous and unnecessary 
elaboration : for if style partakes both in 
piunocs and in simple dujyyets, it is already 
ipso facto ‘mixed.’ To take a@\dns as 
‘besides’ may be admissible, but in any 
case it is desirable to define the kind of 
dinynots meant. I believe that Plato 
wrote am\jjs. The good man’s style will 
resemble Homer’s, which has already 
been said to partake of pwiunots (393 C) 
and of amd dunynots (394 B). The cor- 
ruption—common in uncial Mss—is illus- 


trated by Bast Comment. Palaeogr. p. 730. 
Cf. my article in C7. Rev. X pp. 384 Ff. 

33 pépos (as Schneider points out) 
depends on weréxouoa: cf. Euthyd. 306A 
av duorépwv uépos wer éxovat. 

397 A 2 puiptoerar. See cr 2. 
The choice of reading lies between this 
and Madvig’s emendation <pupjoerac 
> Sinyjoera. In favour of pempoerae 
is #adXov, which correlates with 6c av 
gavdérepos 7. The corruption doubtless 
arose from a misinterpretation of wa)Xov. 
Thinking that an # clause was needed to 
explain it, a scribe added % dinyjoerae in 
the margin, and éinyjoerac was after- 
wards taken as a variant and ousted m- 
unoerat. These arguments, which are 
Hartman’s, seem to me conclusive in 
favour of uuunoerat, which Schneider first 
restored. 

orovdy Te Kal évavtlov modhav: 
like the professional dramatist or actor. 

5 Tpoxtdtav KTA. Cf. supra 396 B 7. 

3978 8 oxpacry ‘gestures.’ 

10 @eyov. 396 B,C. 


pf 
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4 > rn > a \ es \ ’ 
Ovxobdy avtoty TO mév opiKpds Tas petaBoras exer, Kat av Tis 


\ 
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> lal / e , \ n / 
aT00L0@ TpéTovcay appoviay Kai puOwov TH AéEEL, OrLyoU mTpds 


\ ) ee 7 / Tes lal / \ b] X. 2 , 
THY avTnV yuyveTar eye TH opOas AéyorTs Kal év fla appLovia: 


C 


\mrnsio tui; Komsdy pev odv, edn, otras éxeu. 


D 


‘ y e , % \ > € a id / 
TpiKpal yap ai petaBodat: Kal by é€v pvOue wcavtas | Tapa- 
/ / ~ 
Ti 6€; TO Tod 
ae 95 > a b] / a lal \ fg lal / 
€Tépou Eloos ov TaV évavTion SeiTaL, Tacav pev apLoviav, TavTwV 
\ lal ? b] / / 
d€ puvOuav, e¢ pmédAres avd oiKeiws éyeoOar, Sua TO TavTodaTras 
a & a a ” \ , 
poppas Toy peTaBorav exe; Kati cdodpa ye ottas evel. "Ap 
i . e iA / n / 
ovv TdvTES of ToinTal Kal of TL AéyovTES 7) TH ETEépw TOUTwV 


“2 / / (el , x A Bis x ? > / 
eTLTVYXaVvoval TUTM THS héEEws, 1) TH ETEPH, 1) EE audoTépwr 


\ . ‘ > / 4 
Tiwi Evycepavyuvtes; Avaykn, épy. | Ti odv troujnoopev; nv & eyo: 


15 


20 


, > \ / Z ’ 5 , rt A > , p . 
MTOTEPOY Els THY TOMY TaVTas ToVTOVS TapadeoucOa 7) THY AKpaToY’ 


\ Wg x \ ‘ > \ e > / yA A \ a 

Tov €Tepov 7 Tov Kexpapévov; “Kav % éun, pn, vixad, Tov TOD 

? a \ 7 > ae, \ , Sere , eg 7 

emietkovs pupntny axpatov.. "AdXrAa pnv, @ “AdeiwayTe, HdUS YE 
; / a 

Kal 0 Kexpapévos, TOAD O€ HOiTTOS Tratot TE Kal TraLdaywyois oO 
\ val a 

évavTios ov ov aipel, Kal TO TAEioTM OxXAw. “HoveTtos yap. "AAN 





13 Tpos THv avTyv: sc. dpuovlay, as 
Schneider saw. To supply Aé&v with 
Stallbaum, Hartman, and others is not 
satisfactory, nor is it easy to understand 
xopdjv (with Campbell). On the other 
hand dpuoviay may be readily supplied in 
view of év uid apuovia following. 6 Adyos 
qualifies rv av’rjv. Thesomewhat vague 
expression mpds tyv av’ryy, where the 
musical sense of pos may be illustrated 
by mpos AcBdv daxeiv | adddy (Eur. Adc. 
346), is afterwards made more explicit 
and precise by év uid dpuovig i.e. ‘in one 
musical mode.’ (see on 398 E), as opposed 
to macav—dpuorviey in C. jeraBody was 
technically used of passing from one 
dpuovia to another: see Cleonid. /sag. 
Harm. 13 and Bacchius /sag. 53 ed. von 
Jan. We shall best apprehend the full 
meaning of the whole passage if we 
read it in connexion with 399 A, B. 
The general sentiment may be illustrated 
from Arist. £7. Mic. Iv 8. 11257 12 ff. 
kal klynows 6€ Bpadeta Tov peyadoWixou 
Ooxet elvar, kal gwvh Bapeta, Kal réécs 
ardowmos, Pl. Charm. 159 B, Dem. 37. 52 
and elsewhere. ; 

397c 17 8d To ravrodaras—exew. 
As the Aéés itself is full of variety, it 
requires for its proper or appropriate 
(oikelws) expression every variety of mode 
and rhythm or musical time. poppas trav 


seraBoXGy is surely good enough Greek: 
I cannot see the point of Richards’ pop- 
gas é€k T&v peTtaBor@r, still less why 
Hartman should eject Trav weraBodGr or — 
as an alternative—op¢ds. 

2006 €mituyxdvovow = ‘hit upon,’ 
‘stumble upon,’ as if by accident and 
dvev vol", not ‘succeed,’ as J. B. Mayor 
is disposed to construe (C/. Rev. X p. 
109). The same scnolar proposes to 
change EvyxepavvivTes into Evykexpapéva, 
but the text is much more idiomatic as it 
stands. 

397 p—398 B We shall therefore 
admit that style only which imitates the 
good man’s way of speaking. The mixed 
and mimetic varieties do not suit us, for 
the character of our citizens ts simple and 
uniform. - Those poets who refuse to 
comply we will dismiss with compliments 
tnto another city. 

397D 23 Tov érepov: ‘one or other.’ 
Presently tod émeckods ‘the good man’ 
is said for ‘the good man’s style of 
speaking’; see 398B and cf. 399Bz. 
Before d&kparov, many editors add rév 
(with 7): but the position of dxparoyr is 
normal: cf. ra év tdact davTdouara Geta 
VII 532 C and note ad loc. 

25 twoatol—rTo mrelorw dxdAw. The 
expression recurs in Laws 7oo C (quoted 
by J. and C.). 
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lows, nv & éya, ovK dv a’Tov apuorrew hains TH HweTépa TodsTELa 
lows, tiv 8 yd, v pp ns TH hpwerépa Torerela, 
» ” a > 5 Lies, Paes ys »O\ a 
6tt| ovK Eatw SuTrovs avnp Tap Hiv ovdSé ToANAaTAODS, érrEld) E 
A , \ a a 

Exactos év tpatte. Ov yap oby appottre. Odxodv dua tadTa 
, a / / / 

€v “OV TH TOLAUTH TOAEL TOV TE TKUTOTOMOY TKUTOTOLOY EUpHaomEV 
, \ rn 

Kal ov KuBEepynTny Tpos TH TKUTOTOMia, Kal TOV yEewpyov yewpryov 

\ > \ \ a / \ 

kal ov OiKactThy Tpos TH yewpyia, Kal TOV TroNEMLKOY TrONEMLKOV 

\ > \ \ a fal a 

Kal OV XPNUATLOTHY TPOS TH TOAEMLKH, Kal TavTas ovT@; “AdmnOH, 


épn. “Avdpa 87, ws éouxe, Suvamevov | bd codias TavTodarov 398 


/ \ nr / al \ 
ylyver Bat Kai pipetoOar TavTa ypHuata, ef Huiv adixorto eis TI 
/ > / \ \ , / > , 

TONAL AUTOS TE KAL TA TOLNMaTA BovdOpeEVos éETrLdeiEacOat, TpOTKU- 
val xX > \ e e \ \ \ \ e / ” «ees. A 
votwev Av aAVTOV WS lepov Kal OavpacTov Kai dvv, elTommev 8 ar, 

” a a ’ a / 
OTL ovT EoTW ToLOdTOS avnp év TH TOdEL Trap piv ovTE Oépis 

/ \ a 
éyyevéc Oar, atrotréwrrousév Te eis GAAHV TOALY pUpPOY KATA THS 

n / \ Pata / > \ . Some. “A > 
Keparns KaTayéavTes Kal épiw otévaytes, avtol 8 av TO avdaoTn- 


5. or’ nos: ovx« codd. 





397 E 29 ovdxotv Sa Tatra KrTA. 
There is probably a satirical reference to 
Athenian democracy: see Prot. 319 D. 

398A 3 airés—émiBelEac Bat: ‘anxious 
to shew himself off together with his 
poems.’ émideifacAa is intransitive—i.q. 
érldcéw rojoacba, cf. Lach. 179 E—with 
avrés, but transitive with roujuara. This 
explanation, which is due to Schneider, 
gives a much better sense than if we regard 
aurés re kai Ta Towjuara as subject \to 
adixotro, or translate ‘himself, and want- 
ing to shew his poems’ (J. and C.). A 
reference to a’rés te xai rov adedpov 
mwapakaNec in IV 427 D is therefore hardly 
to the point. 

mpookuvoipevy. The insertion of pér, 
recommended by Shilleto (Dem. /. Z. 
§ g1) and Richards, is unnecessary: cf. 
I 340Dm. For mpooxureiy ‘to kiss the 
hand’ (adorare), as to the image or shrine 
of a god, see Cope’s Rhetoric of Aristotle 
Vol. 1 p. 86. 

5 ovr eotiv—oire Béuts. It is per- 
haps better to correct ov« into otr’—see 
cr. n.—than the second odre into ovdé 
(with Bekker and the other editors): 

6 ptpov—orépavres. The idea sug- 
gested by mpooxuvotuey and iepédy, that 
the poet is a sort of @eds or Oeios avap, is 
now elaborated with ironical politeness. 
The images of the gods were anointed, and 
crowned with garlands, not only on great 
occasions (cf. Cic. Verr. Iv 77), but also at 


other times, according to Proclus, who 
remarks on this passage pupov av’rjs (sc. 
THS WOLNTLKS) KATAXEaS, WS TW ev TOLS A7yLW- 
Tarows lepots ayahudTwr Géms, kat ws lepay 
oréyas alrnv, donep kal éxeiva orépew jv 
vouos (22 rentp. p. 42 ed. Kroll). Schnei- 
der aptly compares Paus. X 24. 6 Tov- 
Tov (a sacred stone) kal €\aov donmépat 
Kkaraxéovot kal KaTa €opriv éexaorny Epa 
émiTtidéact Ta apyd. For other illus- 
trations see Frazer on Paus. l.c., and 
Munro on Lucr. v 1199. Apropos of the 
present passage, Dio Chrysostom and 
other ancient writers cited by Ast refer 
to the anointing of swallows by Greek 
women: «kal Kedever udda elpwrik@s (so. 
Ast: MSS elpyuxGs) créWavtas abrov éplp 
kal wtpw Kataxéavras adiévar ap’ &d)dovs* 
Totro 6€ al yuvaixes éml Trav xedddven 
motodst (Dio Chr. Or. 53 p. 276 ed. 
Reiske). To this custom Ast supposes 
that Plato is alluding, the poets being as 
it were faithless and garrulous swallows 
(cf. xeAddvwv povoeta), as well as to the 
Pythagorean precept ‘not to admit swal- 
lows into the house’ (Plut. Symp, VIII 
727 B ff.), on which see Frazer in CZ. Rev. 
V pp. 1—3- This explanation lends an 
additional point to dmoméuromev: and 
mpookuvotwev might fairly be interpreted 
of the joyful salutations with which the 
Greeks hailed the advent of the swallow 
in the spring (see e.g. Baumeister Den. 
ad. Kl. Alterth. p. 1985). G. B. Hussey 
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B potépm Kai andectépw rointn xp@pucba! Kal pvOordyw wderias 
&vexa, 05 Hiv thy Tov émvekods A€EW pupoito Kal Ta EeyOpmeva 


/ a / ‘ } 1 
héyou Ev Exelvois Tos TUTTOLS,ols/KaT apyas evomobeTnadpueOa, STE 


\ a 
TOUS OTpaTLMTas éTEXELpoipev Traldeverv. Kal par, &dn, odtws 


a. PS eS al yy 
av Trovotpev, et € Hiv ein. 


Nov 67, eizrov yo, & hire, xivduvever 


€ a fal an \ \ , \ / a 
HW THS MoveLKHS TO Tepl Koyous Te Kal wUOoUS TaVTE@s SvaTre= 











i 4y / \ 7 Nout / / 
epav@at: a TE yap NEKTEOV KAL @S NEKTEOD, elpynTat. 


prot Soxet, Edn. 


Kai avt@ 


a Ov nr | \ rn 3 8 > / \ \ On , \ 
> UKOUY META TOVTO, 1V ey@, TO TEpt @ONS TPOTTOUV KAL 


8. xpwucda IL: ypwueda A. 





(Proceedings of the American Philol. As- 
sociation Vol. XXII pp. xliiiff.) thinks 
that Plato has in his mind the well- 
known xeAtdovicués of which we read in 
Athenaeus (VIII 360 B ff.), remarking that 
in the swallow song ‘the custom seems 
to have been to carry some sort of symbol- 
ic swallow from house to house.’ It is 
perhaps more probable (as Mr J. G. Frazer 
suggests to me) that ‘‘the ceremony of 
anointing the swallows and crowning 
them with wool was performed on the 
children who went from door to door in 
spring, singing the swallow song and 
apparently personating the swallow.” But 
the tone of the whole passage, with its 
air of studiously exaggerated politeness 
and compliment, as well as the particular 
expressions mpocxuvotuer, lepdv, and Oav- 
bacrév, are strongly in favour of Proclus’ 
interpretation, although Plato’s thoughts 
may have dwelt for a moment on the 
practices connected with the yeddovicpuds 
when he wrote the words dmroréurrouwev— 
oréwavrtes. 

S398B 10 kat’ dpxds. II 3794 ff. 

398c—399E We have now to treat 
of lyric poetry. Song involves three 
Jactors, viz. words, a certain musical mode, 
and a certain movement or time. Our 
regulations about words when unaccom- 
panied by music apply equally to words 
when sung, and the musical mode and time 
must conform to the words. Now we pro- 
scribed all lamentation in our city, so that 
we must exclude the lugubrious modes ; 
and those which are relaxing in their 
effects must be rejected on similar grounds. 
Ln short, we shall retain two modes and 
no more, one to imitate the brave man’s 
utterances in times of stress and strain, the 


other to imitate his accents in seasons of 
peace and calm. We shall deal similarly 
with instruments of music, forbidding all 
those which lend themselves to a variety 


of modes. It is thus that we purge our 
‘luxurious city. e 
398c 16 TO wept wdys KTA. The 


discussion has hitherto confined itself 
chiefly to tragedy and comedy. It re- 
mains to discuss lyrical poetry also on its 
formal side. Now the chief formal cha- 
racteristic of lyric poetry is its invariable 
association with music. It is therefore 
necessary to lay down canons for musical 
composition. This is the justification 
for the sections on ‘harmony’ and rhythm, 
which are wrongly pronounced to be ir- 
relevant by Krohn (7%. Sz. p. 15). 

The present section, and its ancient 
commentators (Arist. Po/. © 7. 13424 28— 
1342 34, Plut. de Mus. cc. 15—17, 
Aristid. Quint. I pp. 21, 22 ed. Meibom), 
have been fully discussed by Westphal 
(Gr. Harmonik pp. 187-234). Westphal’s 
views have been combatted by C. von 
Jan (see especially his article Dze Zonarten 
bet Platon im dritten Buche der Republik 
in F/. Jahrb. 1867 pp. 815 ff. and 1883, 
pp. 1354—1362 and 1568—1579), and 
more recently (in other respects) by 
Monro in his ‘Modes of ancient Greek 
Music.’ The last edition of the Harmonik 
(1886) contains Westphal’s reply to von 
Jan’s criticism (pp. 209—-215). See also 
von Jan in Baumeister’s Denkmaler d. K7. 
Alt. pp. 976 ff., Susemihl and Hicks Zhe 
Politics of Aristotle Vol. 1 pp. 595 ff. and 
624—631, and H. S. Jones and Monro in 
the C/. Rev. VII pp. 448—454 and 1x 
pp: 79—81. The writers in Meibom’s 
Antiquae Musicae auctores sepiem have 
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ig > = > a wy x e A. fe 
Ap ovv ov Tas on av evpot, a npiv 


AEKTEoV TrEpl avTOr, ola Sei eivat, eltrEep wéEAROpMEV TOis TrPOELPNLEeVOLS 


cuppovicery ; 


¢ 4 \ / 4 4 
kat 0 Aavewv émuyedacas, “Eyo toivur, bn, @ 


L / \ a 
20 LwKpates, Kwwduvetw exTOS TOV TavTwV eivat* ovKOUY iKavas YE 


»” > a / / a bd lal ¢ an / “ 
éyw é€v T@ TrapovtTe EvpBarécOat, Tota atta Set Huds éyeu, 
Ilavtws Syrov, jv 8 eyo, mparov wey TOOE 


/ 
UTOTTEVM [MLEVTOL. 


tKAVOS exes Aeyew, 6 ade TO, Eos éx TpLav éotiv cuyKeipevor, 


- —Proryou Te Kal dppovias Kab puBuod. 


‘Nai, ébn, todro 7e- Ovxoov 


25 doov ye avTov days éotiv, ovdéy Syrrov Stapeper TOU 1) dopévov 


Aoyou pos TO €v Tols avTois Seiv TUTos AéyerOat ols apTL 


/ id 
TPOELTOMEV, KAL WOAUTOS ; 


Kal puOmov akorovbeiv Set TO AOE. 


"AX Oh, En. 


Kai pay thy ye appoviav 
Ilds & ob; ~AdAd pevtot 


Opnvev te Kal oduppav Efapev év ROyous ovdev mpocdeicbar. 


30 OU yap od». 





now been re-edited—Aristoxenus by 
Marquard Sepia s 1868), Aristides Quin- 
tilianus by A. Jahn (Berlin 1882), Alypius 
and others by von Jan in his AZesict 
Scriptores Graect (Lipsiae 1895), where 
also the passages of Aristotle bearing 
on the subject are carefully collected, 
together with all the extant remains of 
Greek Music. The account of Dze Musik 
der Griechen by Gleditsch in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch will be found a useful and 
compendious introduction to the study of 
this part of the Repudlic. Von Kralik’s 
recent monograph A/feriechische Mustk 
(Stuttgart und Wien) is interesting, but 
too slight to be of much service. Taken 
by itself, the language of Plato in this 
chapter seems to me to point to the 
existence of four leading or simple modes, 
viz. Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian and Ionian 
(the last two having each two varieties, 
a ctvrovos and a xaAapd), and one com- 
posite mode, the Mixolydian. See App. IT. 

16 tpérov. Hartman suggests tpé7or, 
in view of 7d wepi pu@uovs 399 E; but cf. 
392C. Tpébros is not here used in its 


technical sense, for which see Monro i G.-s 


p- 63. 

19 cupdovicev. The metaphor may 
be suggested by the subject under dis- 
cussion: cf. Phaed. 92C. 

398 D 24 Adyou—pvOpod. In the best 
period of Greek music, lyric poetry was 
written only for music, and music only 
for poetry, the separation of the two 
being condemned as illegitimate: see 
Monro l:c. pp. 119, 120. The elements 


of music are puv@uds and appuovia. The 
former ‘reconciles’ tax¥ and Bpadd by 
arranging a proper sequence of short and 
long notes and syllables, the latter 6&¢ 


D 


Tives odv Opnvedes | dppoviar; rAéye pour od yap E 


and Bapv by a proper arrangement of . 


notes of higher and lower pitch (Symp. 
187 A—c). In the wider sense, therefore, 


any duodoyla of 6&) and Bapd is a dpuovia, 


but in practice the word was used speci- 
fically of certain scales or modes, and it 
is in this sense (according to Westphal) 
that Plato uses it here and in 398 £, 
where see note. 

27 woattws: i.e. &v TH abrn NéEEL 
as defined in 396 E, 397 D. 

kal piv KtA. The poet should. be 
his own musician, and write the music to 
suit the words, not wzce verséd. This was 
another characteristic feature of classical 
Greek music, although a change set in 
during the fourth century B.c. See West- 
phal Gr. Riythmik p. 1 and Laws 669 D, E, 
812 D. 

S9BE 30 dppovlat (according to the 
orthodox view) are ‘musical modes’ and 
not simply ‘keys.’ They differed from 
each other both in the arrangement of the 
intervals (like our major and minor 
modes) and also in pitch. It must have 
been the former difference which chiefly 
—though not perhaps exclusively—at- 
counted for the different effects of differ- 
ent modes upon the character and emo- 
tions, just as we are ourselves affected in 
different ways by music written in’ major 
and in minor keys. See H. S. Jones in 
Cl. Rev. Vill p. 449. 
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ioe v an 
] povorxos. Mukodudicti, épy, Kai cvytovorvdsoti Kat Ttovadrtai | 


TLVES. 


Ovxody adta, Hv © i apayperéa ; aypnoto yap Kal 
pemacstv as det émvetKels eivat, ut OTL dvOpac. 


Ilayu ye. “AdAA 


pny ween we ced MEPART TAT Kat paraxta Kai .apyia, 
lds yap od; Tives odv waraxai Te Kai cvptrotikal TOV appoviar ; 


Taoti, 7 8 bs, Kai AVStoTi ad TwWeEs Yadapal KadodvTaL. | TavTats 


ovV, @ ire, emi TOAGULKOY avdpav Ec 6 TL xpHjoe; Ovddapds, 


épyn* adrd Kwdvvever cou Swpiotl reitrecOa Kal Ppuvyorti. 


Ov‘ 


BA / \ e / b] \ 4 > / \ 
oida, Edny eyo, Tas Apmovias, ANNA KaTdevTrE ExEivnY THY Appoviar, 


A + x a LE t FA TO a 5 / \ é 4 B / 2 / 
} &v Te Toremixyn mpaker dvtos avdpetov Kai év Tdcyn Biaiw épyacia 
; / \ 
mMpeTovTws av pupnoaito POoyyous Te Kai Tpocwdias, Kal atroTu- 
/ x 5] / x > @ / >/ x y »” 
YOVTOS 7 eis TpavpaTa % els Bavdtovs LovTos 1%) eis Tia adAnV 
, a / / 
B Evudopar | recovTos, €v Tact TOUTOLS TapaTEeTaypeVwS Kal KAPTE- 


31. ouvTovod\vdiori A®E: 
twes AllIl!: airwes A2Z 


cuvTovordvduoti A’: 
: Kal towadral ties II? ¢. 


cvvTovo. Avdwor? II g. 





3t pttoAvb&iorl KtA. The omission 
of the article has been questioned, but in 
merely naming the scales it can be dis- 
pensed with: cf. (with Stallbaum) Arist. 
Pol. 8 5. 1340° 1 (rhv prEodvdtaoTi 
kahouuévnv). On the dpuoviac recognized 


by Plato see App. II. 
36 “Iaoti—xadrotvrar: ‘there are 


also varieties of Lydian and Ionian which 
are called ‘slack’.’ Jowett and Campbell, 
reading alrwes (see cv. 2.), remark that 
the ‘‘indefinite relative suits with Plato’s 
affected ignorance”; but the speaker is 


Glauco, not Socrates, and Glauco is pov- ° 


oixds. See note on 399 C., Richards 
condemns ailrives yadapal xadovvra as 
spurious because airives ‘‘cannot be used 
in this way in good Attic prose of Plato’s 
date.” With the older and better at- 
tested reading ai rwes, which I have 
ventured to restore, everything is plain. 
The words ad twes establish once for 
all what Westphal (l.c. p. 198) and von 
Jan (l.c. p. 816) detected even when 
airwes was read, viz. that Plato is refer- 
ring not to Ionian and Lydian, but to s/ack 
Ionian and slack Lydian, a point which 
escaped Monro (l.c. p. 7) but not his 
reviewer (C7. Rev. VIII p. 449). See 
also my article in C/. Rev. X pp. 378 f. 
We learn from Aristotle that certain 
musical critics censured Plato for reject- 
ing Tas dveiuévas dpuovlas and for cha- 
racterising them as peOvotixal, Baxxev- 


TikOv yap H ye “éOn Tove? uadXov (Pol. 
© 7. 1342>5 23—27). It was partly per- 
haps in deference to these criticisms that 
Plato altered his view of uwéén in Laws 
666 Aff.: see also Grote Plato 11 p. 328 2. 

399 A 3 Spiotl Kal dpvyiorl. 
The absence of the Aeolian mode is re- 
markable, for it must certainly have been 
known to Plato (see Pratinas quoted in 
App. II). Westphal agrees with Beller- 
mann in supposing (l.c. p.195) that alodiori 
is included under dwpicri. Aristotle also 
ignores alodori, unless indeed (as West- 
phal holds ib. p. 196) it was identical 
with trodwpott. In Lach. 188 D dpv- 
yiorl is excluded (perhaps because the 
speaker is Laches, whose ideal of courage 
is military rather than pacific), and Do- 
rian, ‘the only national Greek mode,’ 
alone recognized. 

4 ékelynv tTHv appovlay: viz. Dorian, 
not Phrygian, as Ast seems to have 
thought. 

6 pipyoaro. Cf. Laws 798 D ra 
wept TOUS pud nods kal mwdoav movoikyny éoTe 
TpdTwv pwijpata Bedtidvev Kai xetpdvwr 
av O pwr wy and 397 B above. 

Kal d@troruxévtos. «al connects dvTos 
and duuvouévov. damotuvxévTos (which is 
itself logically subordinate to duvvouévov) 
has three subordinate alternatives (7—7e- 
covros), all of which are summarised in 
év waot ToUTOLS. 


wn 


36. ad 
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/ > , \ , \ » => > > a 1c 
POVYTWS ALUVYOMEVOU THV TUXHV* Kal ANAHV av EV ELPNHVLKH TE KAL 
\ / > 2. 9 e / f x 4 / / / 
10 pn Biaiw addr év Exovoiw mpdket dvTos, } Twa TL Tel\OovTOS TE Kal 
an 8 / XN > a fal \ Xx 6 PS) ‘ol \ @ / »” 9 x 
eomévov, » evyn Oeov 7H didayn Kal vovOeTHcer avOpwtrov, 7 
> / *- / xX / x / € \ 
TovvavTiov adAd\jw Seouévm  OvddoKovTs 7 petaTreiOovtTs éavToOV 
/ , ~~ 
— UTréxovTa, Kal x ToUTwY TpakavTa KaTa vodv, Kal wn bTEpndhavas 
4 \ nt! a 
EXOVTA, GANA Twppovas TE Kai pEeTPiws év TAL TOUTOLS TpPaTTOVTA 
\ a 
15 Te Kal Ta | aTroBaivovta ayaTa@vtTa. TavTtas dvo appovias, Biavon, 
¢e / , / / 
ExovaLOV, SUTTUYOVYTD, EVTUXOVYTMV, Twppover, avdpelov aiTiveEs 








13. vméxovra unus ©: éméxovra AIL: mapéxovra g. 15. 7a II: om. A, 
16. dvdpeiw EZ: dvdpelwy apyovias AIl 7> » 
oa, oy) ray wie Ton aN. 
' poe 
399 B G@\Anv: viz. Phrygian. Kata vodv: {to his ‘liking’) cf. | 


Aristotle blames Plato for retaining the 
Phrygian mode, while rejecting the avAés, 
with which it was usually associated : 
dudw yap dpyacrixa kal mabnrixa (Pol. 
© 7. 1342> 3). Plato, however, rejects 
the flute, not because it is orgiastic, 
but because it is moAvapudviov (399 D). 
(In Plato’s opinion the Phrygian mode 


_ expressed sobriety and resignation : Aris- 


totle thought it ecstatic and purgative 
(l.c. 1341423). The difference of view 
is interesting and important as shewing 
that the ethical effect of different modes 
was a disputed point even among the 
ancients. 

It % e&xq—GvOpwrToy is subordinate 
to weidovrés Te kai deopévov. 

13 vméxovra. éréyovra—see cr. 2.— 
cannot, I think, be right. éréyew ro 
diudvoray (Laws 926 B) certainly does not 
justify émréyew éavrév, and even if it did, 
‘submitting to’ and not merely ‘ attend- 
ing to’ is the sense required. With d7é- 
xovra cf. Gorg. 497 B bmdaxes XwKpdrer 
éferéyéar Srws av Bo'’AnTar, where the 
reflexive pronoun is omitted, as often with 
mapéxew. Here it is better to take éaurév 
with dwréyovra than with perarelPovte. 
By changing the construction and writing 
accusatives instead of genitives, Plato 
makes the man himself rather than his 
p0oyyo appear the object of imitation 
(cf. 397 D z.). This is natural enough, 
because the situations described in 7 Tov- 
vaytiov—ayamravTa give less scope for 
~Oéyyo. Stephanus wished to read the 
genitive throughout (b3réxovros, rpdtavros 
etc. : so also v and two Florentine Mss), 
but there is also inscriptional evidence 
for a genitive or dative participle followed 
by an accusative in the course of a long 
sentence: see Meisterhans? p. 205. 


evUtvxovvTwy below. 

399c 15 tavtas—Acime. The style 
is intentionally weighty and formal, as 
befits a solemn pronouncement: cf. x 
617 D, E. After ra’ras there is a slight 
pause : ‘Just these, two, modes and none 
other.’ ‘The insertion of tds would im- 
pair the effect. besides suggesting that 
Socrates had in view two of the current 
modes, which, not being himself wovorkds, 
he professedly had not. It is Glauco’s 
business to fit the cap (398 E, 399 A); 
Socrates only makes it. The indefinite 
alirwes (before @Odyyous) is therefore 
strictly appropriate in the mouth of 
Socrates, although it would not be in 
Glauco’s. dpovias is rejected by Her- 
werden in both places (see cv. 2.), but it 
is almost as indispensable here as it is 
wrong after dvdpelwy, although Stallbaum 
rejects the word here and retains it there. 
The genitives dvorvxovvTwy etc. must de- 
pend on @@éyyous. For Blasov, éxovovov 
(‘one involuntary, one voluntary’), Ast 
suggests Biatov, é€xovciov, Hartman Bralwy 
éxovelwv. A human being cannot how- 
ever be called Siatos because he is engaged 
év Balm mpdéer, although the mode which 
imitates his accents may be so described 
with propriety and even elegance: cf. 
(with Schneider) such expressions as @évos 
Evyyerjs for the slaughter of kindred. 
The words dvarvxotvrwy—xddAdora sim- 
ply define the meaning of Piaov and 
éxovo.ov (‘whatever musical modes they 
be that shall best imitate the accents of’ 
etc.): the relative is postponed in order 
to keep the essential marks of the apuoviat 
together, but the careful reader will note 
that Plato begins a chiasmus with dveru- 
xovvrwy,°as if to separate the genitives 
from what precedes and prepare us to 
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find their construction in the sequel. 
Had he written evruyobvTwr, dvatvxovvTwr, 
dvopeiwy, cwppdvwy the double chiasmus 
would have compelled us to connect the 
genitives with dvo apuovias. 

17 ovK dAAas—éXeyov. The Dorian 
to express dvipela, the Phrygian cw@po- 
aivn. These are the two contrasting 
virtues which Plato’s povoixy endeavours 
“to combine (410 E). 

19 tavappoviov. In Plato the noun 
mavappdovioyv occurs only here and in 404 D 
gon TH &v TH Tavappoviy Kal év Taot 
pvOnots weronuévyn. In the latter passage 
it certainly does not denote a musical 
instrument of any kind. Here the word 
is sometimes understood of a particular 
and definite musical instrument, but a 
careful study of the context shews that 
it does not bear this meaning even here. 
Plato has decided to admit only two 
modes, the Dorian and the Phrygian. 
‘Consequently,’ he continues, ‘we shall 
have no need in our songs and melodies 
of modvxopiia or mavapydviov, and 
therefore (dpa) we shall dispense with 
tplywvot, myxrides etc., with all instru- 
ments, in short, which are rodtxopia 
and roXvapudvia.’ The prohibition of 
certain musical instruments is an inference 
from the general principle that roAvxopdia 
and mravapudviov are unnecessary, so that 
mavapuoviov cannot itself be a particular 
musical instrument. Probably, as Mr 
Archer-Hind has suggested to me, the 
mavapudvioy was ‘‘not a mode or modes, 
but a style of composition, in which the 
‘Tondichter’ passed freely from dwpicri 
to ppuycori and Avécori and as many others 
as he chose. The name may even have 
been given to well-known compositions 
in this style—cf. vduos rodveégpadros—the 
fantasia with many subjects. The effect, 
I should think, may have been analogous 
to a series of bold and sudden modula- 
tions in modern music.” See also on ara 
Ta Tavapwovia in 399 D. 

20 TpLtyovev—myktidov. These were 


foreign instruments of high pitch, and 
many strings. The rpiywyvor in particular 
was associated with loose and voluptuous 
melodies. For an exhaustive account of 
both see Susemihl and Hicks’ Polztics of 
Arist. vol. 1 pp. 632—636 or von Jan’s 
de fidibus Graecorum Pp- 29 ff., 33 ff. 

399 D 23 avAntds. The adds re- 
sembled the clarinet. It had a ‘*mouth- 
piece (fedyos) in which a vibrating reed 
(yA@rra) was fitted,” and was sometimes 
played in pairs. See Dict. Ant. s.v. 
tibia. Plato banishes the ‘flute’ and re- 
tains the Dorian mode, although Dorian 
melodies were often played on it, as 
Milton well knew : see the noble descrip- 
tion of the ‘* Dorian mood of flutes and soft 
recorders” in Par. Lost 1 550 ff. In 
Boeotia, where the avdAdéds was highly 
esteemed. it was supposed rather to calm 
than to excite the feelings. See Rhys 
Roberts 7he Ancient Boeotians pp. 33— 
35- 

q ov TodTo ToAvXopSdtrarov; ToiTOo is 
that with which avdAorooi and atAnrai 
are concerned, viz. the ‘flute’: cf. I 
377 Cm. ovros instead of rodro would 
have been a trifle harsh. modvxyopdérarov 
has been repeatedly called in question, 
and there is the usual crop of emenda- 
tions, intended to obliterate the metaphor. 
Schneider has however shewn that the 
MS reading is sound, by citing Pollux Iv 
67 IlAdrwr 6é Kal rodd’xopdov edpnxe Tov 
avAév, and Simon. Fr. 46 6 KaddiBdas 
mo\vxopdos avAds, and comparing expres- 
sions like av\dv Kpéxew, apudfew, kpovew. 
Many other illustrations are given by 
Smyth, Greek Melic Poets p. 326. Here 
the metaphor is intended to arrest atten- 
tion by its boldness and prepare us for 
the theory of the origin of ravapydvia in 
the next clause; but mwodvxopdéraroy in 
itself, like rdugwvos in Pindar (Pyth. 12. 
19 al.), refers only to the number of 
different notes which the flute, thanks 
to various contrivances, such as plugs, 
wax, etc., was capable of- producing. 
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See Abdy Williams in Proceedings of the 
Musical Association 1897—8 p. 135. 
Plato objects to the multiplicity of strings 
and notes as admitting and even in- 
viting change and fusion of modes. We 
are told by Paus. IX 12. § (cited by 
Monro l.c. p. 38: cf. Ath. XIV 631 E) 
that it was one Pronomus of Thebes who 
mparos érevongev atdovs és array apuovias 
eldos éxovras émitndelws. Down to his 
day there were three forms of ‘ flutes,’ 
intended for the Dorian, Phrygian and 
Lydian modes respectively. On the 
means by which this change was effected 
see Dict. Ant. s.v. tibia. 

24 aitd td wavappovia: sc. dpyava, 
such as myxrides and rtplywvoa. Pato 
means those instruments on which pan- 
harmonic melodies could be played (cf. 
Proclus 2 remp. p. 63 ed. Kroll): but 
we must beware of translating (with D. 
and V.) ‘the panharmonium itself,’ for no 
single specific instrument is here intended, 
as some later lexicographers appear to 
have supposed. The gloss in Hesychius 
Tmavapudoviov’ eldos dpydvou, €€ 6Xov TeTay- 
pévoy is not quite clear, and may con- 
ceivably refer to a whole class of instru- 
ments, but Photius apparently thought 
that there was a special instrument called 
mavapuorviov. His note (p. 388, 26 ed. 
Porson) is as follows: mavapyéviov’ 8p- 
yyavov povoikév* “Adekis, €v @ TO Tavap- 
pévioy 7d Kawdv évrewor Texvav (Téxvwv 
Meineke). Photius may of course be 
right in his interpretation of Alexis’ line: 
but zavapuérnor in Plato never, I believe, 
refers to one particular instrument: and 
even Alexis may mean no more than 
‘perform the new panharmonic melody,’ 
évrelyw being used as in 70 KxdAdorov 
évtelvas wédos, Dionys. Hal. de admir. 
we dicendi in Dem. c. 48. 

25 Avbpa—xiOdpa. The Avpa was the 
stringed instrument in common use; the 
Ki0dpa was employed chiefly by pro- 
fessional musicians or x@apwdol. See 
Monro in Dict. Ant. s.v. Lyra, where 
illustrations of the two instruments are 


given, and von Jan de fid. Gr. pp. 5—26. 
By admitting the professional xOdpa, 
Plato perhaps lends his sanction to 
musical festivals or contests in the ap- 
proved modes. 

kal kata «tA. After xpijo.ua supply 
éstiv. This is better than to eject Kai 
(with Ast and—according to Bekker— 
Vat. ©). Demetrius (wepi épa. § 185, 
cited by Schneider) finds in the words xai 
av kar’ dypovs Tots mouéor (sic, not vo- 
fedot) cvpryé dv ris etn an imitation of the 
sound of the ovpryé. ‘*‘ Ceterum Demetrii 
rationem me non perspicere fateor,” 
says Schneider. Demetrius’ remark is, I 
believe, correct, and has reference to the 
sigmatismus in the words of Plato: cf. 
Laws 700 C 76 d€ Kipos rovrwy—od o¥- 
peyé (used for cuprypds) qv od5é Twes 
duovoo. Boai mAnGovs, Kabdrep Ta viv. 
The ctpryé was either povoxddapos, re- 
sembling our flute, or moAvkd\apos (like 
Pan’s pipe): see Dict. Ant. s.v. The 
indefinite 7ts shews that Plato did not 
wish to specify which variety he intended. 

399 E 27 ovdév ye—édpydvev. Plato 
puts himself in the position of the Muses, 
who preferred Apollo’s performance on 
the xi@dpa to that of Marsyas on the flute 
(Apollod. I 4. 2). This is the force of 
ovdéy ye Kawdv mowduev. The words ra 
Tov ’Amwé\\wvos épyava must not be 
pressed ; for although Apollo invented 
the cithara, the lyre was ascribed to 
Hermes (Paus. v 14. 8: cf. the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes), and the syrinx to Pan. 
The discovery of the flute was also 
ascribed to Athena, especially by the 
Boeotians. A third account represents 
Marsyas as picking up the instrument 
after Athena had discovered and dis- 
carded it. This legend may be an attempt 
to reconcile the twe conflicting stories, 
and probably dates from the decline of 
the flute as an instrument of education 
in Athens during the fourth century 
(Arist. Pol. 8 6. 13417 32 ff. Cf. Preller 
Gr. Myth. p. 223). In making Marsyas 
its discoverer, Plato declares the flute a 
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foreign instrument, and appropriately ex- 
cludes it from his ‘Greek city’ (V 470 E). 

30 vy Tov Kova. This peculiarly 
Socratic oath occurs only once again in 
the Aepublic (IX 592 A). In both passages 
it marks the highest degree of emphasis. 
On the oath itself see my note on AP. 
21 E and Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 83. 

31 dpte: Il 372 Ex”. 

399 E—401 4 Let us now continue 
the purgation of our city by laying down 
rules for rhythm and time. Our rhythm 
must not be varied or manifold ; for time 
as well as tune should conform to words, 
and not conversely. It ts agreed that 
there are certain rhythms expressive of 
sobriety and courage. These and these 
only will be admitted into our city. For 
particulars, we shall apply to Damon ; 
but we can enunciate the general principle 
ourselves. Rhythm and Mode reflect style, 
and style expresses character. It ts to 
promote the growth of character that we 
shall require the young to pursue the 
beautiful throughout the realms alike of 
Art and Nature. 

The section on Rhythms is hardly less 
difficult than that on Modes. Westphal 
translates it with a short commentary in 
his Gr. Rhythmik pp. 237—239, but 
without shedding any light upon the 
darkest places. Schneider and Stallbaum 
give little help. I have found Gleditsch’s 
summary account of die Metrik der Grie- 
chen (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch) a most 
useful guide in dealing with the subject. 

35 Baoes. The word Bdors in the 
technical writers on Rhythm generally 
means a dipody or combination of two 
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feet under one main ictus: cf. Schol. 
in Heph. I 3. 1 p. 124 ed. Westphal Bdors 
dé ori TO Ex SU0 WOdHY GuVEgTHKds, TOD Mev 
dpoet, Tod dé Oéce mapadauBavopuévov. 
Such a technical use of the word would 
be out of place here, especially in the 
mouth of Socrates; and the word is em- 
ployed throughout as equivalent simply 
to ‘step’ or ‘foot.’ Even technical writers 
sometimes so use it: cf. the Scholiast 
already cited déferac dé (sc. the Iambic 
metre) év uév TH TpwTH Badoet lauBor Kai 
omovdeiov 11 5. p. 151 and Gleditsch L.c. 
p- 702. 

36 Kooplov te Kal dvdpelov recalls 
399 C cwopivwv dvdpelwy, and would 
seem to point to the necessity of two 
kinds of rhythm, one to go with the 
Phrygian mode and express sobriety and 
self-control, the other to join the Dorian 
mode in expressing courage. On the 
ethical qualities of Greek rhythm in 
general, consult Westphal Gr. Rhythmtk 
pp. 226—239 and Arist. et. 11 8, with 
Cope’s notes. 

400 A 2 
398 D 2. 

5 tpl’ drra elSy. Arist. Quint. I 34 
ed. Meibom yév7 Toivur éori puOurKxa Tpia * 
To isov (3), 7d jucdduov (3), TO duarAdorov 
(?). To the first belong dactyls, spon- 
dees, anapaests: the second includes 
paeons, cretics, and bacchei: under the 
third fall trechees, iambics, ionics. See 
Gleditsch l.c. p. 694. 

6 womep —appoviar. What are the 
rérrapa elén? The following answers 
(among others) have been given: 1° the 

ervals of the fourth, fifth, octave, and 
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double octave (Ast): 2° the four notes 
of the tetrachord, which was probably the 
historical and at all events the ‘theoreti- 
cal unit of the scale’ (Stallbaum, Jowett 
and Campbell): 3° ‘‘the four ratios which 
give the primary musical intervals—viz. 
the ratios 2:1, 3:2, 4:3 and 9g: 8, which 
give the octave, fifth, fourth, and tone” 
(Monro l.c. p. 106 #.: cf. also Déct. Ant. 
II p. 193): 4° the four dpuoviac Ppvy.ori, 
Avéioti, Awpiocri, Aoxpcri (Westphal 
Rhythmtk p. 238). Ast’s view cannot be 
right, unless we suppose that dpuovia 
here includes scales of double compass, 
which is most unlikely. Westphal’s ex- 
planation is improbable, for Plato has 
said nothing of Aoxpori, and (though 


-perhaps no great stress should be laid 


on this) it is awkward to derive the ap- 
poovias (60ev ai waoat dpuovia) from them- 
selves. If the principle of Westphal’s 
interpretation is right, I should be in- 
clined to substitute "Iacri for Aoxpioti, 
having regard to 398 E, where see. Cf. 
Cl. Rev. X p. 379. (I have since found 
that Prantl also took this view: see xz. 
116 in his translation.) I do not think 
that Stallbaum has hit the truth, for 
Plato’s language is not suggestive of any 
allusion to the origin of the octave from 
the combination of two tetrachords, and 
a single tetrachord cannot produce a ap- 
povia (b0ev al maca: apuovia). Possibly 
the rérrapa elén év Tots POdyyous denote 
simply the keynote, its octave, and the 
intervals of a tone and a semitone: for 
these are as it were the threads out of 
which all modes ‘ are woven’ (m\éxovrau 
should be repeated with appoviac), the 
difference between the modes depending 
on the difference in position of the tones 
and semitones. But Euclid lays the great- 
est stress upon the ratios 3 : 2and 4 : 3 as 
the component elements of the octave: 
see for example Sect. Can. 6 7d durddovov 
dudotnua é€x S00 Tov peyloTtwy éemipopiwv 
ouwéornkev, €k TE TOU Huscorlov Kal éx TOU 


émirpirov and cf. ib. 8, 12, and for this 
reason I now believe that Monro’s view 
has most in its favour. 

7 ‘ota 8’ émolov KTA. On drolov see 
1 348 Bw., and for the error in Paris 
A Introd. § 5. 

400 B 8 Adpovos. pera Aduwvos 
is almost a formula with Plato: cf. 
infra C, 424 C,and Lach. 200 B. Susemihl 
(on Arist. Pol. 8 5. 1340> 5) thinks that 
Plato is alluding to a special work by 
Damon on the 740s and wd@os of modes 
and rhythms. The word dxnxoévac and 
the general tone of the passage seem 
rather to refer to-an oral demonstration. 

10 6tlvas—pvOpovs. In general, 1é- 
des dd dpoews, or feet in which the Oéous 
(i-e. the syllable bearing the ictus) followed 
the dpows, were believed to express more 
energy and life, than wédes dro Oécews. 
See Gleditsch p. 694, and for details as 
to the 700s of the different rhythms ib, 
PP: 713:.720s 725) 730) 739) 744, 706. 

Ir otpar S€ pe kTA. Schneider’s dé 
ye (found in some inferior Mss) is not 
appropriate here. The superfluous pro- 
noun after otua: is a_ well-established 
colloquialism : cf. Charm. 173 A, Symp. 
175 E. otua, axnkoévac, and ob caddis 
évoudfovros are just the words one might 
employ in giving one’s recollections of an 
abstruse and half-understood lecture, and 
this is just what Plato is either doing or, 
more probably, affecting to do. A few 
technical terms and a vague idea (ovx« of6’ 
émws) of some of the processes are all that 
he remembers. 

évorrALov—npodv ye. évdmcos Edy Aeros, 
ddxrudos, Hpwos are expressions from the 
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lecture: in English they would be in in- © 


verted commas. The évémr)ws is not 
~--~~~~ (Proclus zz remp. p. 61, if, 
as appears probable, by zapiauBis he 
means the wapiauBos or pyrrich), nor the 
cretic (J. and C.), nor, strictly speaking, 
the anapaestic foot (Hartman), but 
=+t~~+4~~-+, a common processional 
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(rpocodiaxés) or marching rhythm, con- 
sisting of an éwyixds ard pelfovos and a 
choriambus (Hephaestion c. 15), or (as 
the Scholiast on Ar. Clouds 651 measures 
it) a spondee, pyrrich, trochee and iam- 
bus. For examples we may cite Sappho’s 
attra dé ob Kadvcdrn (Fr. 82) and Tyr- 
taeus’ dyer’ w Xrdpras €vow)or (Fr. 16). 
See Gleditsch lc. pp. 717, 722, and 
Bacchius /sag. to1 ed. von Jan, whose 
example is 6 rév mirvos orégavov. EvvOeros 
probably refers to the composite character 
of the rhythm, as described, for example, 
by the Scholiast on the Clouds. The 
later technical expression for this peculi- 
arity was ém.ctv@eros (Gleditsch p. 746). 
daxrvAov must be understood as a foot, not 
as a rhythm, although the évémAos Edy Aeros 
certainly, and probably also the jpqos, are 
rhythms. There is no difficulty about 
this, provided we remember that Plato is 
quoting (or pretending to quote) isolated 
technical expressions from Damon’s lec- 
‘ture. The ingenious, though hazardous, 
proposal of Blaydes, to read kal < xara > 
Odxrurov (cf. Clouds 651), would confine 
the instances to rhythms until we reach 
iauBov. Dr Jackson suggests daxruAcKéy 
in place of ddxrvdov. It is tempting 
(with J.and C.) to take #pq@os as ‘spondee,’ 
but there seems to be no authority for 
such a use of the word. The *p@os rovs 
is apparently a dactyl; although the 
hppos pv@uds admits of the spondee. 
Unless, therefore, we take *p@os as a 
rhythm, the spondee seems to be alto- 
gether excluded. It is unnecessary to 
do more than allude to Hartman’s ex- 
cision of évv@erov Kal Sdxrvdov. 

13 toov—riévros. dvw and xkdrw 
refer of course to the position of the arsis 
and thesis (cf. 6 dvw, 6 kdrw xpdvos said 
of the notes at which the foot or baton is 
raised and brought down respectively), but 
Westphal’s remark that Plato uses 76 
dvyw and 7d xdrw is misleading (Rhythmzk 
p- 104). The words must be taken as 
adverbs, and can only be explained by 
supposing that when Damon was demon- 
strating the equality of arsis and thesis 
he ‘placed’—r.6évros is not ‘assuming’ 
as dtaxoomovvros shews—the former in a 


diagram above the latter, in some such 
wayas” <<. The position of the ictus 
—dvw Kai KaTw, not K4Tw Kal.dvw—shews. 
that Plato is speaking of the dactyl and 
spondee which replace the anapaest in 
the anapaestic rhythm: for in the dac- 
tylic rhythm proper the ictus falls on 
the first syllable (see Gleditsch p. 693). 
Now the évomdos is also anapaestic, so 
that it looks as if Damon had taken as 
the subject of his demonstration some 
passage like Persae g, 10 76n | kaxduaytis 
dyav dépooXoretrat, and analysed it into 
an évérdos EvvOeros, a dactyl, and a 
spondee (included, as stated above, under 
the np@os pududs). 

els Bpaxd— yryvopevov. These words 
can only mean ‘passing into a short 
and a long,’ ‘“‘mit kurzem und langen 
Ausgang”’ (Schneider), ‘so dass er sowohl 
in eine kurze als auch in eine lange Silbe 
auslief” (Prantl): see on 11 380D. The 
slight inaccuracy involved in saying yy- 
vouevov, where redevt@vra (cf. VI 511 C) 
would have been more precise, is perhaps 
in keeping with the airy nonchalance of 
Socrates’ description. The construction 
is missed by Westphal (Ay¢hmztk p. 237) 
and the English translators and editors, 
yvyvouevov agrees with jpworv: the jp@os 
pvOuds ylyverac els Bpaxd when it uses a 
dactyl, e’s uaxpév when it uses a spondee 
(or anapaest), the two alternatives being 
denoted by re kai. I have sometimes felt 
disposed to take the words as referring 
to the iambus, and place them just before 
ws éyw olua:, translating ‘and when it’ 
(the rhythm) ‘changed to a short and a 
long, I think he called it an iambus’: 
but although this interpretation gives 
a somewhat better sense to yryvduevor, I 
am not convinced that the MSs are wrong. 
Hartman also suggests the transposition 
of xai, but he might have spared his 
‘‘minime audax coniectura” é« Bpaxéwr 
Te Kal waxp@v yvyvéuevov. See also the 
next note. 

15 pykyn—tpooymre. Hartman takes 
these words as explaining the trochee 
only, laying emphasis on the precedence 
given to unkn; but the use of the plural 
shews that the iambus is also included. 
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Oimal Tas aywyas TOU Todos avTOY ovY HTTOV Wéeyew TE Kal 


TAATQNOZ 


[400 C 


> a x \ e \ > / A / / > \ 
emaweivy 7 Tovs puOpovs avTovs, To. Evvaydhotepov TL ov yap 


éyw éyeur. 


rn / > 
adda TadTa mév, Oomrep eitrov, eis Aduova avaBe- 


PrIjc0m- SierécOar yap od cputxpod NOyou" 4 od ole; Ma Al’, 


"AdXXNa TodE ye, OTL TO THS EVoXnMoctYNS TE Kal 


b] a a > / \ > / > tal 4 
acxnuocvvns TO evpvOum TE Kal adpp’Ouw aKorovbel, SivacaL 


duehécOat; Ids 5 ob; AAA pv TO edpvOudrv ye | Kal TO dppvOpor, D 


\ \ a n / 4 e 4 \ \ a 3? / \ \ 
TO wev TH KANH eEEr EvreTat Opmotovpevov, TO dé TH evavTia, Kal TO 


evdppLooTov Kal avdppocToV @acavTa@s, elrep PuOmos ye Kal appovia 


Oyo, WoTep ApTL edXéyeTo, GANA fu2) OOS TOUTOLS. 


a 


> fal ‘ / > / 
n © bs, TaDTA ye Aoy@ akoXovOnTéor. 
nv & éyw, Kal 0 NOYOS; ov TO THS WuyAs HOE Eretai; lds yap 


” a / \ 
ov; TH dé eFax Ta GAXa; Nai. Evdoyia apa cat evappoortia 
Sgt 9 / \ > 0 Fae Ree. 6 , 5) Xx 6 a ? \ es 
Kal evoxnpocvyyn Kal evpvOuia | evneia axodovbe?, ov>~x iv avotay 
8 e / ia) id + Le ? \ \ e > fal 
ovoav UToKopLfopevoe KaXOvpEV WS cUnOELaY, AAXa THY ws adANOaS 
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The meaning is simply ‘and he assigned 
them longs and shorts,’ i.e. to each one 
long, and one short. This clause is in 
favour of keeping eis Bpaxt—~yryvdpuevor 
in its place; if we transpose (as sug- 
gested in the last note), the short and 
long of the iambus will be alluded to 
twice. 

400c 16 dywyds. dywy7 is tempo 
(Gleditsch p. 688). The unit of measure- 
ment was the xpévos mp&ros or ~: and 
hence the dactyl, for example, has usually 
a Terpdonuos aywy, the iambus a rpi- 
onwos, and soon. See Lxcerpta Neapol. 
in von Jan’s Mus. Script. Gr.§ 14. The 
duration of the xpévos mp@ros was of 
course relative, and not absolute, so that 
the time occupied in singing or declaim- 
ing a foot often varied, and we are told 
that éorw bre kal év dion (sc. dywyt) 
yiverat daxtudixds rovs (Exc. Neap. 1|.c.). 
But it is clear that in general the dywyai 
of the different kinds of feet were different 
from one another. Hartman ejects rod 
moods, ‘‘cum apud Platonem mous et pududs 
non discrepent.” The distinction between 
movs and puéuds is not always preserved 
by writers on metre (e.g. Bacchius /sag. 
100 ff. ed. von Jan), but Plato seems to 
make the ovs differ from the jvOuds as 
the unit from the whole. xf 

17 To. See onl 344E. 


20 evoyxnpoovvys: grace or beauty of 
form in the widest sense. The word is 
introduced in view of the application of 
these principles to objects appealing to 
the eye: see 4or A. 

400D 24 dvdppoorov. The article 
(which Baiter and Hartman require) is 
unnecessary. See on I 334E. 

26 i Pe hy, (i.q. de? dxodovbeiv) 
has radra for its subject, as Stallbaum 
points out: cf. Laws 803D Ti ralforra 
éorl duaBwwréov ; and infra Vv 467 Cc. 

27 TH tTHS Wuy7s WOe ererar. Le 
style c’est Vhomme. Conversely, thought 
is the dialogue of the soul with itself: 
see Theaet. 189 E (with Wohlrab’s note) 
and Soph. 2638. Cf. also IV 437 Cm. 
and Homer’s écedéEaro Oupds. 

400 E 30 as evPeay is expunged by 
Herwerden; Baiter would omit ws. If 


ws belonged to ebjMeay (as these critics . 


apparently supposed), it would deserve 
expulsion; but it goes with ofeay under- 
stood. The antithesis is between dvocav 
and evjPevay: and if the sentence is read 
so as to lay stress on these two words, it 
will be seen how easily ofcav can be 
repeated after edjfeav. The sense is: 
not the e’7ea which is really dvova, but 
which we euphemistically designate as 
if it were ev-7Oea (i.e., as before, in the 
good sense of the word), but ev7@eca in 
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men oo, edn. ap: ovv ov TavtaXxod tadta SiwKtéa Tols véous, 


et péddover TO avT@v “ites 


At@xtéa péev odv. "Eorw 8é 


401 yé rrov wANpNs pev ‘Yoalpuer aUvT@OY Kal Taca 7 Tavairrn Snncoupryla, 
TAnpns Sé VpavTLK) Kal TroLKiNia Kal oiKodopia Kal Taca ad 
TOV Gd\wv oKEVvaV Epyacia, éT 5é } TOY Capdtor diaws Kal 
Tov addwv puTav: év Tact yap To'tos evertw evaoxnuooivn 
acXnpLocvVn. Kai) pev aoxnwoctyn Kal appvOpia Kal avappootia 


Dye DS. SS 


/ \ / > , fal 
KakoXoylas Kal KaxonOeias adedpa, ta & évaytia Tod évayTiou, 


cappoves Te Kat ayalov HOovs, adedda Te Kal pLywnpaTa. 


TEMAS ev ody, Ey. 
XII. 


gas \ a > na a a 
MpocavayKactTéov THv Tov ayalod eixova HOovs eumovety Tots | 
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its true and etymological sense (ws a\n- 
@&s)—the ed 7d 7O0s KaTecxevacuévny 
didvorav. This explanation seems to me 
better than to regard ws ed7Oevay as at- 
tracted for ws ednOea (sc. éoriv), a con- 
struction for which we may compare 
Prot. 357 D: see my note ad loc. For 
ws adn AGs cf. I 343C%. 

33 TO avTaV Tparrey. The principle 
of amdérys, which is the corner-stone of 
Plato’s city, presents itself in the educa- 
tion of the young, as the pursuit of 
evndera. 

tori S€ yé mov Ktd. This lofty 
conception of dpuovia and pv0ués—for 
avr&v shews that these are included no 
less than edo xnuooctvn—stretching through- 
out the whole domain of art and nature, 
may have been suggested by Pythagorean 
teaching: but the view of education as 
kn pursuit and assimilation of all this 
eauty is due to Plato himself. Cf. 
403 C72. 

401A 2 mouidrla. II 378 Cx. 

401 a—403 Cc /7o these canons not 
only poets but ali other artists must con- 
form.’ We shall admit no artists save 
only those who are able to track out the 
nature of the beautiful, and beguile our 
children even in their earliest years into 
unconscious harmony with the beauty of 
reason. The value of a musical training 
lies tn its peculiar power of imparting 
grace and beauty to the soul. Tt enables 
the learner to discriminate between the fair 
and the foul in other spheres, admitting 
only that which ts beautiful and fair, at 
jirst instinctively, but afterwards, when 


reason comes, with fullest consciousness, 
and joyful recognition of the beauty to 
which he is himself akin. No one is truly 
imbued with musical culture until he can 
recognise the originals of virtue wherever 
they are found, as well as their copies 
everywhere. Such an one will love su- 
premely the union of a beautiful soul with 
physical beauty, but will let inner beauty 
atone in part for outward defect, and his 
passion will be pure from sensual taint. 
Our account of Music ts now ended: for 
the end of Music is the love of Beauty. 

401 8B 10 Tv Tot dyabod KTA. This 
famous section describes in glowing lan- 
guage, like that of the Symposium, Plato’s | 
ideal of art. He does not desire to 
banish art, as is sometimes asserted, but 
rather idealises it by effecting—as he be- 
lieved—its reconciliation with beauty and 
truth. Art aspired to be xadév in his 
day: Plato wished it to be so in the 
fullest sense of the word: and his idea of 
beauty is sufficiently comprehensive to | 
include moral and spiritual beauty as well 
as physical. Plato was doubtless unfair 
in the application of his principle to some | 
of the Greek artists and poets, but in 
itself his ideal—the love of spiritual beauty 
—is one to which the best and most en- 
during art—which alone can find a place 
in an ideal city—consciously or uncon- 
sciously ever seeks to conform. See 
Nettleship Lect. and Rem. 11 pp. t12— } 
116. 

rots Toujpaciw kTvA. Cf. Laws 6560, E. 
Nettleship (//e//. pp. 117 f.) remarks on 
the fact that “Plato in his criticism of 
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Tompacw 7) 6 Tap Hnuiv Trotely, ) Kal Tois arog Snmtoupyois 
émictatyntéov Kal dvaxwAvTéov TO KaKonbes TODTO Kal akKONATTOV 
kal dvedevOepov Kal doxynpov pre év eixdor Cov pre év oiKodo- . 
npact pnTte ev GAdw pndevi Snucoupyousnévw Ewtrovedy, 7) 0 wy O1dS 
15 te dv ov éatéos Tap hiv Snuvoupyeiv, iva pH év Kaxtas eKdou 
Tpepopevor Hyuiv of pidaKxes Bomwep ev Kxaxh Bordvy, | worrda C 
ExdoTns Huépas KaTa opuLKpdY GTO TOAA@Y SpeTrOpevot TE Kal 
vewopmevot, év Tt Evia tavtTes NavOavacw KaKdv péya ev TH AUTOV 
Wuyi, GAN éxeivous Entntéov Tos Snutoupyors Tos eldua@s Suva-. 
20 pévous ixvevery THY TOD KaOD Te Kal EVoXNMOVOS HraL, iva BoTrep 


> ¢ nan U > na id / > \ \ > a € U ¥ 
€V UYLELV@ TOTT@ OLKOVVYTES Ol VEOL ATTO TTAVTOS a@per@vTat, o7ro0ev wes 


A > a 5] \ rn a Sd xX \ Sy xX \ > / : 
adv avtTols ato TOV KAXOV Epywv 7 TpOs OrYrLY 7 TPOS aKONV TIS 
4 / / a / / 
mpooBiadyn waoTep avpa épovcea ato yYpnoTav TOT@V vYLELaY, 
\ 0% ee ‘8 a , > e / / \ / \ 
Kat ev0us | €x Taidwy NavEavyn eis OpotoTnTa Te Kal pidtiav Kat D 
* / a a , : 
25 Euxupwviay TO KAX@ Oyo ayovoca; Llodv yap av, pn, KdAMOTA 
ce a s > 5 s > > , 3 / 4 a ; 
ovTw tpadeiev. “Ap ovv, nv & éyo, & TavKwv, TovTwY Eéveka 
, , edie \ ment 
KUPLWTATN EV MLOVTLKH TPOdyH, OTL MaALTTA KaTAdVETAaL Els TO EVTOS 
fal fal ed c \ \ c / \ b] / ¢/ ae 
THS Wuxns 6 Te puOpos Kal dpyovia, Kal Eppwpevéotata amgerat 


18. veuduevoc IL: dveuduevoc A et in mg. dviymmwevoe A®. 22. Tis nos: Te codd. 





Greek art has almost ignored the painters not ve (see cv. 7.). ‘ Whenever anything 
and sculptors, and confined his assaultsto strikes on their eyes or ears from fair 
the musicians and still more to the poets.” | works of art’ sounds material and gross 
This is true, although the present passage _in a passage so full of poetic feeling ; and 
shews that his canons were intended to in the second place dyovoa agrees with 
regulate painting, sculpture, architecture, | aidpa, whereas it should be dyov and agree 
and the minor arts as well as music and with 7 if 7. is right. Translate ‘ When- 
poetry. Among other reasons, Nettle- soever from beautiful works of art there’ 
ship plausibly suggests that Plato ‘‘did smites upon their eyes or ears as it were 
not see in the sculptors and architects of | a salubrious breath from healthful re- 
his time the signs of degeneracy which — gions.’ In the same way a sort of twepos 
drew his attention to the poets and musi- __ flows into the soul from beauty, awaken- 
cians.” Cf. 401 C. ing love and admiration (Phaedr. 251 C). 

401c 21 omd0ey dy «tA. NoGreek ‘The melodious current of Plato’s rhythmic 
could read these words without thinking utterance flows onward like the steady 
of Olympia; no Athenian without re- though gentle breeze which it describes. 
calling the glories of the Acropolis. It With avpa—dyieay cf. Arist. Probl. 1 52. 
was probably in the spirit of this ideal 865% 19 méds byewh Kai tdros evmvous 
that Epaminondas—himself a man of. (6d Kal 7 @ddXacca byrewy). For the syntax 


Platonic sympathies, if not a Platonist— of tis—dorep aipa gepovoa cf. Tas THs 
hinted to his countrymen that their city -yevéoews Evyyevels Worep podvBdidas VII 
could not be truly great until the Pro- 519 B, where a similar corruption occurs 


pylaea crowned their citadel (Aesch. repi in some of the Mss: see z. ad loc. Faris A 
twapampecBelas 105. See also Nettleship has 7 for tis again in II 360 E. 
Hell. pp. 115—123). Partly on grounds 401D 27 év povoky) Tpopt). The 
of style, and partly for grammatical insertion of 7 before éy (suggested by 
reasons, I believe that Plato wrote 7s and __ Riickert) is needless: cf. 404 B. 
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a ~ \ , ‘ , A 
op0as tpady, et dé py, TovvavTiov;' Kai OTL av THY TapanevTrO- 
/ \ \ a 8 0é A \ A / > 4 > 
PEVOV Kal fH KAA@S OnuLovpyNnGEevT@Y 7H 7 KAAS hUYT@Y ofVTAT 
xX > ‘ ce lal \ e ” \ > a \ , 
dv aicOavorto 0 éxel tpadels ws edet,\ Kal dpOas 81 ducxepaivev 
\ \ a / Fe ; 
Ta MeV KANG ETTAaLVOL Kal Xaipwv Kai KaTAdEXOMEVOS Els THY roy 
Net » ae . en > A \ , , > / \ ’ 
Tpépart av at avtTa@v Kal yiryvorto Kados Te Kayabos, | Ta 6 
b] ‘\ / bd Xx Pe n \ 5 eg , 4 \ / 
aicypa eyo. T av opOads Kai pucot Ett véos wv, Tply Oyov 
\ be J o / a , 
Suvatos eivat AaBeiv, éXOovTos S€ Tov AOyou aotdafoT av avdTov 
S ? > / / ¢e A , b] \ a 
yvopifov ou oikevoTnTa padiota 0 ovTw Tpadeis; "Epoi yoor 
Saicee. a Gig 7 eo? > 3 re r\o 
oKel, Epn, TOV TOLOUTwWY EveKa EV povolKy eival n Tpody. \° Qomep 
= / an / 
dpa, nv © éy@, ypaypatwv rept ToTE ikavas eliyomev, OTE TA 
a €; , Eras 2, ” ? ¢ est, 
oToxyela pn AavOavor Hnuads odya OvTa év aTraciW ois éoTLV 
; \ ’ a ’ 
Tepipepopeva, Kal OUT EV GuLKP@ OUT ev peydrdo HTLmaCopeD | 
> Uy ce > / > / hl \ lal > / 
auTg, @s ov dé01 aicPavecOal, adda TavTaxod TpovOupovpeba 
' 7 t , 
SiayiyV@TKEW, WS OV TpOTEpOV eaopmEvot ypampaTiKoL TplY OVTwS 
” Tis OF Cites ee eee , ” Bead 
evouwev— AGH. Ovxodv Kai eiKovas ypappaTwv, el Tou 7 €V 
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29 @épevta: not ‘imparting’ (Jowett), 
but ‘bearing,’ ‘carrying,’ like @épovea in 
the simile: cf. Symp. 188 A Kee pépovra 
evernplay. 

401 §E 31 Kkalpy Kadas, Herwer- 
den’s conjecture 7 for kai misses the pre- 
‘ falling 
short’: cf. Critias 107 D d&€éws alcOavd- 
pevo. TO TWapadrecréuevov. The word 
is explained in cal un7—vvrwv, where the 
contrast is between imperfections of art 
and imperfections of nature. 

32 éxel: i.e. €v povatky. 

op8as Sy KTA. I formerly (with Baiter 
and others) adopted Vermehren’s proposal 
(Pl. Steud. p. 94) to read é6p0@s 6h <xal- 
pov Kai> dvoxepaivwv Ta wev Kaa Etratvot 
kai [xaipwy kcal] karadexdmevos kT. The 
correction is certainly an attractive one, 
in view especially of Laws 653 B,C, 
where education is defined as mucety wey & 
xphn puceiv—otépyew 5é a xph orépye, 
and 654 D Ta wey domafduevos doa Kad, 
Ta 6€ SucXEpalywy dréca wh Kadd, and 
Arist. £74. Nic. 11 2. 1104> 11 ff. But the 
Ms reading, though less pointed and 
pregnant, is in itself satisfactory enough, 
if dvoxepaivwy be understood with refer- 
ence to what precedes (r@v mapadectro- 
mévwv), and we are therefore hardly justi- 


fied in altering the text. (The omission 
of xaipwr xai in g should not be used as 
evidence of dislocation.) Hartman (after 
Stallbaum) excises xai between xalpwy 
and xaradexéuevos, but this too is un- 
necessary. We may translate (with 
Jowett) ‘and rejoicing in them’ (as op- 
posed to dvexepatvwy just before) ‘and 
receiving’ them into his soul.’ ‘he pre- 
position xara- in xaradexduevos suggests 
that beauty is an exile coming home 
again: the return of exiled truth and 
beauty is indeed with Plato the aim of 
education and of life. Cf. Phaedr. 250 A 
—252A. 

34 Tpéhorro. 
Phaedr. 248 8 ff. 

402 A 6 ypapparwv. See on II 
368 D. The reference in elyouer, how- 
ever, is not to that passage, but to the 
actual experience of the speakers. 

7 év Gracw ols tori: i.g. év dmacw 
év ols éo71, by a common idiom: see on 
Il 373 E and cf. VII 520 D, IX 590C. 

402 8B as ov So. depends on the 
idea of thinking involved in driumdfouer. 
Richards suggested déov, “ sine causa,” as 
Hartman observes. 

11 élkévas ypappdrev. The refer- 
ence to letters throughout this part of the 


For the metaphor cf. 
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Republic is only by way of illustration, 
and we must beware of reading more 
into Plato’s words than they are capable 
of meaning in the context where they 
occur. No doubt it is true, as Dr Jackson 
remarks, that ‘‘this passage makes us 
acquainted with the relation of copy and 
model which is to become important 
later,” but Bosanquet goes too far when 
he asserts that “the expression ‘images 
of letters’ Aotnts forward to the classifica- 
tion of grades of knowledge, at the end 
of Book vi, the allegory of the cave at 
the beginning of Book vit, and the argu- 
ment of Book x.” 

13 avrd is emphatic: ‘the letters 
themselves’ as opposed to their eixéves. 
There is of course no allusion to ‘Ideas’ 
of letters. 

402c 16 td THs cwpporivys dy 
ktA. Are the elén Plato’s Ideas? So 
Zeller (114 t p. 560 #.), and many other 
critics, understand the word ; nor can it 
be denied that the language of Plato, 7f 
interpreted in the light of Book VII, can 
bear this meaning. Nevertheless we are 
bound in the first instance to interpret this 
passage by itself, and not by Book vii, the 
more so as the doctrine of transcendent or 
separate (xwpiorat) Ideas appears nowhere 
else in I—IV, and seems to be expressly 
reserved by Plato for his philosophical, as 
distinct from his musical Sfecetion (see IV 
435 D and vi 5648 #.). What is meant 
by the words eixévas adr@v? The context 
shews conclusively that eixéves -refers to 


| copies (sc. of the virtues swdpoatv7 etc.) 


X 


represented in poetry and the fine arts 
(so also Krohn P/. Frage p. 47). On 
any other interpretation the introduction 
of these e/xéves is irrelevant in a discussion 
on the rules which imitative art must obey. 
This being so, if &dy means the Ideas, 
Poetry will be a direct imitation of the 
Ideas, which is inconsistent with x 595 C 
—s598b. Or does Plato mean to suggest 


that Poetry and Art in his ideal city are 
really to imitate the Ideas directly? This 
is a bold and attractive solution, and there 
are several hints elsewhere to the same or 
nearly the same effect, but Plato expressly 


speaks of the eléy here only as immanent, ~ 


and not transcendent (évévra év ols éve- 
orw), and we must therefore suppose that 
the artist copies from the life (cf. év r7 
Yuxn Kaha 70n évdvta D). The word 
ely is repeatedly used by Plato without 
reference to transcendent Ideas, as has 
been amply proved by Krohn (/%. Sz. 
pp- 65, 66), Pfleiderer (Zur Lésung etc. 
p- 17), and Campbell (1 pp. 296 ff.). 
Here it does not mean ‘varieties’ (as if 
there were more than one variety of 
twpostyn), but simply ‘forms’ or ‘kinds,’ 
in the sense in which the immanent realit 
which every general notion attempts to 
express is a ‘form’ or ‘kind’—a genus 
or species—of the totality of things. Cf. 
IV 435 B 2. The genitives are genitives 
of definition. The use of e6y in the sense 
of “immanente Seinsformen ” (Krohn) is 
interesting as a harbinger of the Ideal 
theory of vI and viIl—a sort of half-way 
house between the Socratic Adyou and 
Plato's ideas. It recurs in IV 434 D, 435 B, 
437 D. See further Krohn P/. Frage pp. 
54—58, and cf. vi 504 Dz. But although 
the separatists have (as I think) made out- 
their claim that transcendent Ideas do 
not appear in Books 1—1Iv, I agree with 
Hirmer (Zztst. u. Komp. d. Fl. Pol. p. 
645) in thinking their deductions from 
this fact unwarrantable. 

17 peyadomperelas.  weyadompérea 
in Plato is ‘highmindedness,’ not, as in 
Aristotle, ‘magnificence’: cf. vi 486 A 7. 
In like manner Plato’s éXev@epidryns de- 
notes the virtue proper to an é\evOepos, 
and is. not restricted to liberality in 
spending money. Contrast Arist. £7/. 
Nic. Iv cc. 2—6. 
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yvopifamev Kai évovta év ols éveotw aicbavepeba Kai avTa Kai 
/ > al / na 
eiKovas aUTOV, Kal pHnTE Ev TpuLKpOls uHnTE Ev peydrols aTiudloper, 
\ a ay, A 
GANG THs avTIs ol@pcOa Téyvns civar Kal perétns; Tory avay«n, 
” a Po Ne Sar Be 4 a a 
ébn. COvcKodr, nv & eyo, | 6Tov av Evyrimty év Te TH Woyn Kara 
7 —~ IN Ne la! ) Le 
On évovta Kai (év T@ elder, oModoyobvTa Exeivors Kat Evppwvotvta, 
fal r / ete aA rn 3 : a 
Tov avTod petéyovta TUToV, TOUT av ein KdAd_OTOV OHéana TO 
/ a > / , U ’ 
duvapéva OedcOar; Llodv ye. Kail pny to ye KadduoTOV épacpuio- 
A ee n Vie ' Y > , er 
tatov. las 8 ov; Tar 6) 6 Te wadtoTta ToLvovT@Y avOparrawr 6 ye. 
X a 4 > de es oY > x Fut 5) BY 
poovatkos épon av: ei dé a€vudwvos ein, ove av ep@n. Ovk ay, | 
me ” ES \ , beret te ee 
el yé TL, Edn, KaTA THY YruynV EAELTrOL* EL MEVTOL TL KATA TO OMpa, 
/ ” 7 L : a A 
Uropetverev av, OoTe OérNew aordablecba. MavOdve, nv' 8 éyo: 
yy : ‘ \ lal a 
étt €oTW cot 7). yéyovey TaldiKa ToLa’Ta* Kal cUYYwpO. adda 
/ a) 97 / \ ¢ Py) ne / 4 
TOOE pot Ele’ TwhpocvVNH Kai Hdovy UTEepBaddAovVGNn EoTL TLS 
/ \ a ” Wi 54 lal > e x / 
Kowovia; Kai mas, edn, 7 ye Exhpova Trovet ovxX TTOV 7 AVTN ; 
' a MS: lal a \ 
"AAG TH GAA apeTH; | OVSauds. Ti dé; BBpes Te kai axoracia; 
Ildévtwv paddiaota. Meifw dé twa Kai of€vtépay eyes etrretv 
£5 \ fol \ \ > bu > ” 3s De iid OE 
HOoovnY THs Tepl Ta adpodicta; Odv«K exw, 7 S Os, oVdE ye paviKa- 
4 e Ny \ 54 / / \ a . , 
tépav. “O d€ opOos épws méhuxe Koopiov Te Kal KadXoU cwPpovas 
\ es ae \ h ao IQ\ »¥ f 
Te Kal povatkas épav; Kal para, 7 & bs. Ovdév apa rpococtEor 5 
\ »>O\ \ > / a> ay > / 
pavikov ovdé Evyyeves akoXNacias TO Op9@ Epwtt; Ov tpocotoTeor. 
” ? / a 
Ov mpococréov apa! aitn 7 dovy, ovd€ KoLWwYNTEOY aUTIs 
J a . a al cal \ / / 
épacti) Te Kal Tratdixois OpOds épaci Te Kai Epwpévors ; Ov pévTor, 
\ ea 3 Rice f 
pa Ai’, ébn, © Lwxpates, Tpocoicréor. 
/ b] lal > , / al \ \ lal \ 
vopoleTnoes ev TH oixilouevyn Tore, direty ev Kai Evveivar Kat 


Oitw 67, @s Eorxe, 


19, 20. ~yrwplfwuev—aicbavdpueba—arimdtwpev AlIL: yywplfouev—aicbavducda— 
aryndfouev A. 21. olwmeba IL: oldueba A. 26. 6) 6 Tu IL: ddr A. 
Io. vouobernoes IL: 6 vowoberhs (sic) els A, sed 6 addidit A. 





402D 26 tav S4—dordlerOar. Cf. 
The whole 


stand: (you say so) because’ etc.: 
I 332 Ax. 


see 


of Diotima’s wonderful speech (210 p— 
212A) should be compared with the 
closing sections of this chapter. In point 
of language the words xdA\orov Péaya— 
épacuiwrarov closely resemble 77m. 87 D. 
27 d&dpdwvos: i.e. (as Glauco’s answer 
shews) strictly speaking one whose soul 
and body do not harmonise in point of 
beauty, but the word also suggests ‘‘the 
man who has no music in his soul.” Cf. 
Symp. 206C ra 5é (kinots Kal yévvnors) 
év Tw avappooTy advvarov yevéoOar. With 
the sentiment in general cf. 77m. 87 ff. 
402E 29 pavOave—éri: ‘I under- 


403A 7 ov mpococrtéov dpa. This 
somewhat extreme example of a common 
liberty in concord serves to increase the 
rhetorical emphasis by the energetic re- 
petition of Glauco’s <fpsissima verba. 
The emphasis becomes still greater in 
Glauco’s reply od} pévro, wa Ala, mpoo- 
ooresv. The particle uévra is especi- 
ally used in replies when the words of 
a previous speaker are repeated (Hoefer 
de part. Plat. p. 32). g and Flor. U have 
TpocooTéa. 

4038 10 tX¢elv is ‘kiss’ (as Schnei- 
der rightly translates the word): cf. 
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¢/ e/ c/s lal > / a fal , \ 
amtec0at woTrep véos TraldikOv EpacTny, THY KaX@V yYapL, éav 


TwelOn ta & ada ovTws omirely Tpdos Ov Tis oTrOVdSdloL, OTrwsS 
5 / Ps) / . 4 / | > \ / / 
pndérote S0€er waxpotepa TovTav EvyyiyverOar: | ei Sé pH, Woryov 


> / \ > / e / 
apovolas Kal atrerpoxadias véEovta. 


Ottas, épn. *Ap odv, 


s ’ 5 / / a a 
15 7V & €y@, Kal col paivetat TéXOS Hiv Exewy O TEpl woucLKHS OYOS ; 
a ima) a 7 a a ‘= 
of yoov Set TedeuTav, TeTeNeEUTHKEV: Set Sé Tov TerXeUTaY TA 


\ > \ a fa) 
fovaolKa els TA TOV KAOD EpwTLKa. 


Mitte 


Evudnuc, 7 & ds. 


\ \ \ fal / e , 
Mera 62) movovkny yupvactikh Oper réot Ol veaviat. 





v 468 B and Arist. Pol. B 4. 1262 32 ff., 
where xpjoes (as Hicks observes) means 
‘endearments.’ 

11 G@wrrecBar «tA. We think of 
Socrates and the ‘disciple whom he 
loved’ in the Phaedo: eiwGer yap, ordre 
TUXOL, mwaifew mov els Tas Tpixas (89 B). 

domep téos. Herwerden’s conjecture ws 
Twarip véos (or @orep taThp véos) deserves 
the praise of ingenuity, but Plato’s text 
is better and more expressive, because it 
represents the object of affection almost 
as the lover’s very son. It should be 
_ hoted that in Plato’s @pws it is the elder 
who loves, and the younger who is loved ; 
and that the aim and purpose of Platonic 
love is Téxos év kad@ (Symp. 206 B)—the 
bringing to birth of noble thoughts and 
aspirations from the beautiful soul of 
youth. Socrates was the embodiment 
of Plato’s ideal in this respect (Sym. 
216D ff.). Some true and excellent ob- 
servations on the subject will be found in 
Dugas L’ A mitié Antique pp. 50—53 al. 

Tov KaA@v xdpiv. Plato is resolved 
that Love, as well as Art, shall serve 
Virtue and not Vice. 

12 7a8’ dAAa—EvyylyverOar. crovid- 
few mpds Twa occurs with the same sense 
in Gorg. 510C. Madvig’s wept wy for 
mpos év would give quite a wrong mean- 
ing. omovddfge. has been suggested for 
omovddgo (Ast, Richards, Hartman), but 
the optative puts the case more generally: 
any one in whom one may be interested. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 666 ad’ bv wédts o7 7- 
geve, TOOdE xp KAvew, with Jebb’s note. 
The previous sentence has told us what 
the actual relations of the pair of friends 
must be; and Plato now forbids all 
conduct likely in any way to occasion 
scandal or misapprehension: hence 66ge 
(‘be supposed to’). Such conduct is in 
bad taste (Wéyor duovoias), rather than 
positively alcxpéy or immoral, like actual 
vice. apyérepa tovrw (Herwerden) in- 


stead of paxpérepa Tobrwy is a singularly 
gross conjecture. 

408c 14 wdhéovra. ‘Si ipéfovra 
non sanum, corrige bpéfew” (Hartman). 
This catches the point, but, as Hartman 
admits, the text can be defended as it 
stands. The participle agrees with the 
subject of duiretv, ef 5€ uy being all but 


adverbial, and therefore not followed by ~ 


a main clause. Cf. Prot. 311 D. 

16 Set 8€ mov xKtA. The love of 
Beauty is gpirocopia (Symp. 204 8B); So 
that the famous saying of the Phaedo 
(61 A) @idocodia weylorn pmovotkh re- 
sembles this. I agree with Krohn (72. 
St. p. 71) in holding that rod xadod is 
still beauty as it is revealed in Nature 
and in Art (see on 402C), the wodd 7é- 
Aayos Tov Kaov of Symp. 210 D, and not 
yet the transcendent Idea of the Beauti- 
ful, the contemplation of which demands 
a still higher flight (ib. 210 D—212 4). 
But Plato leaves his povorxds already 
knocking at the gates ‘of the blest pro- 
mised Land.’ 

403 c—405 a Let us now discuss 
the subject of physical training. We may 
safely entrust the duty of making spectfic 
rules to the intelligences which we train, 
and content ourselves with tracing out- 
lines. Every kind of excess or self-in- 
dulgence in cating, drinking, and the other 
appetites, must be forbidden. .Gyninastic 
must be ‘simple’ like her sister Music. 
Complexity in the one case breeds disease, 
in the other vice; so that doctors and 
judges rise in public estimation, and chi- 
canery and medicine give themselves airs. 

403 c 18 yupvactinq KTA. Pla- 
to’s statements on yuuvacrixyn have been 
carefully collected and expounded by 
Kanter Platos Anschauungen tiber Gym- 
nasttk, Graudenz 1886. Admirable re- 
marks on the whole subject will be found 
in Nettleship fe//. pp. 132—134: cf. 
also his Lectures and Remains i pp. 


[403 B- 
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2 
a 4 na 
D Ti pv; Act pev 89 Kal tavTn axpiBas TpépecOar ex traidwv | dua 
Biou, exer 5é Tras, os ey@pat, Ode" oKOTrEL SE Kai a+ ewol pev Yap 20 
ov haivetat, 6 dv ypnoTov 7 capa, TOTO TH avTOD apeTH ~ruynY 
> \ ~ > \ > / » ae 0; a € an > fal lal 
ayabny Trovetv, aAdXa TovVvayTiov WuxXn ayaln TH AUTHS apEeTH THOpa 
/ ¢e te 4 / \ \ lal / \ >  ¢ 
mapéxew ws oidv te BéXTLcTOV' col Sé Tas haivetar; Kat époi, 
én, oTas. Odvxody ei THY Siavotay ixavas Oeparevoaytes Tapa- 
E Soipev aUTH Ta Tepi TO ha apes Koyerhas, nets O€ | Goov Tovs 25 
TUTTOUS oppaaipeda, iva pn peep ONaY Shays pGas a av crane 
Tlavu pev odv. Mens pev sh eltropev OTL dpentéov’ avTois* TavTt 
yap Tov madXov éyxwpel, H hvrAaKt, weOvabévte put) eidévat, Strou 
S ys éotiv. Tedolov yap, 8 as, tov ye pvrAaxa purakos detaOar. 
Ti S€ 8) citwv wépr; aOAnTal wév yap of avdpes Tod peyioTov 30 
Xx > / / +f > 9S e an 6 ff > la] v4 
a7] re Nai. "Ap odv % tavde Tov acKnTav ets 
MOS mpory Kove | dv ein TovTois ; "ANN, Hv O eyo, UTV@dNS 
avTn yé Tus Kal ohadepa Tpos vyievav: 7) ody Opas STL KaevSovot 
, cal a / 
te Tov Blov Kai, éav cpixpa éexBdow THs TeTaypévns SvaiTns, 
peyara kat chodpa vocodaw ova oi aoxntai; “Opa. Kopurotepas 
/ 5 ] > , > / an a a > a fod 
dy Twos, Hv 8 eyo, aoxnoews Sel Tois TroNEuLKOLs AOANTAIS, OS 5 


Y 


~ — ayavos. 
"lows. 


26. paxpor\oyGuev A*IL: waxpodoyotuer Al, 





123—126. Plato deals here chiefly with 
the hygienic aspect of gymnastic—a sub- 
ject which was much discussed in his day: 
see Dict. Ant. 1 p. 929, where we are 
reminded that gymnasia were dedicated 
to Apollo, father of Asclepius, and him- 
self a god of healing. In his interesting 
treatise Dze Platonischen Dialoge in 
threm Verhiltnisse zu den Hippokra- 
tischen Schriften (Landshut 1882) Po- 
schenrieder has shewn that Plato was 
strongly influenced throughout this pas- 
sage by the views of Hippocrates and his 
school. See also Haser Lehrd. d. Gesch. 
ad. Med. etc. 1 pp. 94 ff. The athletics of 
Gymnastic are treated of in Zaws 795 D ff., 
833 ff. 

403D 22  Wvx?2 dyabi—BPérTicTov. 
No very recondite theory of the relation 
of body and soul is here involved. Plato 
simply means that the soul has more 
power over the body than the body over 
the soul. (The restriction in ws oféy re 
should be noted.) On this principle some 
doctors held that to cure the body one 
should minister to the mind diseased: see 
the curious passage in Charm. 156 B—157 
c. The generalsentimentis well illustrated 


< 


by J. and C. from Demoer. 47. Mor. 128 
(Miillach) advOpwrowcr apyddiov Yuxs “ar- 
Nov 7} cwuaros tovéecOar Adyor' Wuxh mer 
yap Te\ewrdTn oKHveos poxPnypiny dpBoi, 
oxnveos 6é laxds dvev Noyiomod Wuxhv 
ovdéy Te dpuelvw Trove. 

_403E 27 elropev. 398 E. 

30 a0Anral — adyovos. Cf. Laws 
829 E aOd\nTtas Tay pmeyioTwr ayuvur, 
and Lach. 1824. 

31 Tevde means contemporary athletes : 
cf. Iv 425 C#. With Plato’s strictures 
on Greek athletics cf. Arist. Pol. 0. 4. 
1338» 10 (with Susemihl and Hicks’ note) 
and especially Eur. Fr. 284: for his 
attack on the diet and training of athletes 
cf. Dict. Ant. 
authorities there cited. 

404, 3 édv opikpd exBdorw KrA. 
Poschenrieder (l.c.) cites the Hippocra- 
tean Praedictiones ic 1 Littré rovs 
aOdAnTas ywoKeny.. qv TL TOO ouriov daro- 
Nlrwow, 7 éTEpotdyv Tt paywouw, } ToT~ 
awéove XpHowvrat, h Tov mepiTarou dar oni- 
rwcw } appodiciwy Te mpdéwor' Tov'Twr 
mavrwv ovdev NavOdver, odd’ ef oucxpby TL 
ein dtevOjoas wvOpwrros. 


I pp. 98, 928 and the 
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ye domep KUVaS ayptrvous Te avaryKn eivat Kal 0 Te paduera 
of0 opav Kal axovew Kal Tjoddas petaBoras év rais 3 otparelass 
Here aany as’ vdaTov Te Kal TOV ANwV ciTwV Kal eid 
Kal Reenor pn axpoodanreis eivat mpods a boat 
Ap’ ovv 1 Bedtiorn YyULVacTLKN adendr Tis av ein ris ‘povar- 
KHS, Nv Orlyov mpotepoyv Sujuev; lds reyes; “AmwAH Tov Kal 
ETLELKNS YYUpVaTTLKH, Kal pddioTa 7 THY Tepi TOV ToAEuov. IIH 
5y; Kat map’ ‘Ounpov, nv & eyo, Ta ye Tovadta pablo ay Tis. 
oic0a yap OTe él oTparelas évy tais TOV Npowv éEcTidcEecW OUTE 
ixQvow avtovs éotid, Kal Tadta | éml Oararmp, év ‘EAqonoers 
dvTas, OUTE ati Kpéacw, ara povov ONTOS, a@ On paar av 
ln TTPATLOTALS EVTTOPA* TravTAaYOD yap, ws Eros EiTrELV, AUTO TO 





mupt xphaGat evtropwrepor, %) ayyeia Evytrepupéperv. 


6. re Il: re xai A. 7. 
14. o7patelas II?g: orparias AZ: 


aTparelas Or: 


Kai panda. 


orpatiats AZ g: orpariacs (sic) II. 


orartas (sic) II’. 





6 oomrep Kvvas. II 375 

7 todAds petaBoAds ae “CE. [Hip- 
pocr.] de wmoribus V p. 496 c. 15 Littré 
ai weraBoral pddwora TtikTovet voonuara 
kal ai péyiora wadiora Kal év THOW Wpnow 
ai meyddar metadAayal Kai év rotor &\Xot- 
ow: cf. also Aphorism. Iv p. 486§ 1 al. and 
Pl. Laws 797D ff. (Poschenrieder l.c. 
pp. 31 ff.) 

4048 11 dtAyn—Tdd\qpov. The sen- 
tence is usually explained by carrying on 
4% BeXtlorn yuuvacrixy dy ey and regard- 
ing am\j—yuuvaorixyn as the predicate 
both to 4 BeAtiorn yuuvacrixy and to 7 
trav mepl Tov mb\enov. Besides its ex- 
treme cumbrousness, this view makes 
Plato say that the dest gymnastic is good 
(émvecxys is practically synonymous with 
dya0n), which is, to say the least, un- 
necessary. It seems to me much simpler 
and better to make émeckis yuuvacrixy 
the subject to a7A\7. The meaning is: 
will the best course of training be sister 
to the music we described? How so? 
émeckis yuuvaorixy, like émveckys jov- 
oxy (this is the force of kai), is (éo7i 
understood) a7\7, and so above all is 
that of soldiers. Hartman, who saw that 
the passage must be taken in this way, 
would write 7 for cai, and I once pre- 
ferred cal <7>, but the article can be 
dispensed with (cf. 401 Dz.), and xa is 
necessary. As the emphasis is primarily 
on yupvacTiKn, some may prefer to read 


YUMVaTTiKY ErLerKns OF YUMYaTTLKH 7H €mvet- 
Kns; but if the stress of the voice is laid 
on yuuvacrixy, and émveckhs yumvaocriKy 
treated as a single expression (cf. V 
453 A7-), I think the text may stand. 

14 ore txOvow xrd. Cf. Eubulus 
ap. Athen, I 25C (Jackson). 

404c 15 & ‘EdAnordvr@ is re- 
jected by Cobet and Hartman ; if the 
Homeric heroes were év ‘“EdAnorévrTe, 
the fish forsooth would more easily have 
eaten them than they the fish! This is 
however so obvious that even Cobet’s 
‘*scriba sciolus ” would have seen it, and 
avoided the preposition év. The fact is 
that “EA\jorovros was constantly used to 
denote the whole coast stretching from 
the Pontus to the Aegean, including 
Bosporos and Propontis. See Stein on 
Hadt. iv 38 and cf. Thuc. 119. The usage 


C 


is also found in Inscriptions (Meisterhans? ~ 


p- 226. 16). An Athenian of Plato’s day 
was much more likely to employ the 
name ‘EdAjorrorvTos in this idiomatic sense 
than a later copyist; and for this reason 
I have no doubt that the expression is 
genuine, although the words of Hartman 
‘‘nihil refert utrum év ‘EAAnordévTw an & 
Aiyimrw sint” are nearly, if not quite, 
true. Plato may however intend to re- 
mind us that fish were plentiful in the 
region of the Hellespont: cf. //. 1x 360 
and Athen. IV 157 B. , 


17 «@s ros eitretv. I 341 Bx. 
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Ovsde \ 5O / e thet Re ’“O , > / 

VoE NV NOVTMATMV, WS EyYoUAL, Mnpos tTwote éuvyicOn. 

A na \ \ ae > \ ~ , 

7) TOUTO MEV Kal Of AAXOL aoKyTAal icacw, 6TL TO MéANOVTL THOMAaTL 
5 g& Lpek é0 a 4 c 4 . K \ ’ A6 »” 

€U €FelV APEKTEOV TWY TOLOVTMY aTravTwV; Kai opGas ye, Edn, . 
” / \ b] / / / kg }- 

Dicact te Kai aréxovta. | Lupaxociay Sé, & dire, tpdmwelav Kal 

> \ / 4 e 4 > > al ” lal 
tKENLKNY TroLKLALaY OYfoU, WS EOLKAaS, OUK alvEts, ElTED GOL TadTA 


Soxel op0as exeuv. 


/ I 3 > 4 5 
Kopnv pirny eivat avdpdow pédXovow ed} copatos EEev. 


\ 
Tact Mev oOvY. 


Ob poe do0Ko. 


Wéyers apa xal KopwOiav 
Ilavra- 


> nt \ an 
Oveoby kai “Attikoy Teu~pdt@v tas SoKxovcoas 


5 > , > / ; 
elvat evtrabias; ’Avdyxn. “Odnv yap, oiuat, THY ToLadTHY oiTHOL 


\ A nr / \ 5 nr nr > lal / \ , 

Kai Slattav TH peroTroia Te Kal WOH TH Ev TO Tavappoviw Kal év 
lal € al / > / > lal 

E rao pvOpois | metompévn amevxdfovtes opOds av amerxalouper. 


Il@s yap ov; 


> fal ! / , a 
évtavOa dé vooov, » Sé€ adorns KaTa pév povorkny ev rruyais 


405 


/, \ \ , 
cwppocvyyny, Kata O€ yumvacTiKny ev copacw vyieav; ’AdnOE- 
yy / sSoy* vA > 
otata, pn. “Axodacias b€ Kai voowy | TAHOvoveoy ev Tore ap’ 


, , \ Vt pA \ , 
ov dikactTypia Te Kal laTpeia ToANA avoiryeTat, Kal SuKaviKy Te Kal 





21 Kal dp0as ye—améxovTar. dpAds 
must be taken with both verbs: ‘ Yes, 
and they do well in knowing it and in 
abstaining.’ 

404 D 22 Zvpaxoclav—éspov. For 
6é (‘autem’) Stallbaum unnecessarily 
reads 64. The Xvpaxocia tpdmwefa was 
proverbial: see Blaydes on Ar. Fr. 206 
and the curious account of Syracusan 
gluttony in Pl. Zp. Vil 326 B ff. There 
is no sufficient basis for Cobet’s idea that 
Plato is here borrowing from some comic 
poet. Later scandal insinuated that it 
was the delights of Syracusan living that 
drew Plato thrice to Sicily (Hermann 
Gesch. u. System p. 116 2. 133, where the 
authorities are cited). 

24 Kopw@lav képnv. Cf. 11 373 A x. 
Kopiv@ia xépn is a grisette: see the com- 
mentators on Ar. /lut. 149, and on the 
general subject Bliimner Przvatalt. pp. 
254—256. idAnv is more refined for 
‘mistress’ (éraipa). The word xépny 
has been doubted: ‘‘innocentem puellam 
eicere ex Platonis republica voluerunt 
triumviri_ praestantissimi Buttmannus, 
Morgensternius, et nuperrime Astius.” 
So says Stallbaum, her successful cham- 
pion. 

26 “Artukav mweppdrev. The fame 
of Athenian pastry was as great as its 
variety: see Athen. XIV cc. 51—58 and 
other references in Bliimner l.c. p. 220. 


28 tavappoviw. See on 399 C. 

405 A 2 tarpeia were both dis- 
pensaries and consulting-rooms etc. See 
Laws 646 c and other references in 
Bliimner lc. p. 359. In some éarpeia 
patients were also housed and treated by 
doctors (Haser Lehrbuch d. Gesch. d. 
Med. etc. I pp. 86 ff.), so that in 
certain cases they resembled a sort of 
private hospital. For the remedial con- 
ception of punishment prevailing in the 
whole of this section see II 380 B 7. 

Sikavixy. Cobet calls for dicacriny, 
and at first sight dicacraéy just below 
seems to favour his view. But Plato 
deliberately selects the less reputable 
word, meaning by it the arts by which 
men try to lead the true dicaorys (cf. AZ. 
40 A) astray: see infraB,c. In his own 
city there is no dtxavixj, but only dica- 
oTikh (409 E, 410 A). It appears from 
Laws 1vV 720C ff. that a doctor’s assistants 
were usually slaves, and that slaves for 
the most part treated slaves, and freemen 
freemen, but the rule was not universal 
(see Bliimner l.c. p. 359 2. 1). Plato 
holds that the increase of citizen doctors 
points to the spread of self-indulgence 
among the free-born population. 

405 Aa—410 4 /¢ is a sign of bad 
education when we require first-rate 
physicians and judges; still more shame- 
ful is it to pride oneself on escaping the 
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O > al > a \ > / ¢e / » es 
UVKOU)Y EKEL MEV AKONATIAY 1 TOLKLALA EVETLKTED, 30 
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tarps cepvbvorrat, étav 6n Kal edevPepot ToANOL Kal opddpa 
Tepi avta orrovddlwow; Ti yap ov méAret ; 
5 XIV. Tis dé Kaxns Te Kab PEP AS Tadelas €V TONEL dpa Ta) 
Tu metlov EEeus NaBetv Texpnptov, } TO SetcOa iatpav Kal SixacTav 
” \ / \ J \ / > \ \ \ 
aKp@V fn “ovoy Tous PavrAous TE Kal YELpOTEXVAS, ANAA Kal TOUS 
> rv bé / , / XA > | > \ 
év éhevbépw oxnpate Tpoatrovovpévous TEOpadOar; 7) ovK | aiaxpov B 
Soxet Kal atraidevcias péya Tex LmpLov TO €TakT® Tap ddror, 
10 ws dectroTay Te Kal KpLTaV, TO SiKaiw GvONEA CE Ne pica 
Kal dmropia oixeiov; Iavtav yer ovr, en, a aXvrrov: 7H Soxer 
cot, iv 8 eyo, ToUTOV aicyLoy eivat TOUTO, bTaVv TLS fn) MOVOY TO 
TON TOU Biov év Sucaarnpious pany te kal St@K@v KaTaTpiAnTat, 
GNA Kal UO atreipoKaNrias em avT@ 67) TovT@ TeicOn KadArOTI- 
15 CecOat, ws Sewvos Ov Tepl TO abdixety | Kal ixavos Tdcas pév oTpodas C 
otpéperOat, wdcas dé dveEddSous SieEeAO@v aTroctpadhvat Avyfo- 


at 


: 


ixav@s Al. 16. dceEeXOdw AIL: deeEeXety Al. 


15. ixavds All: 








punishment of wrong-doing by the aid 
of legal subterfuges. We should also be 
ashamed to enlarge the terminology of 
medicine by our self-indulgence. -1t was 
otherwise with medical science in the time 
of Homer, although Herodicus has now 
invented a new sort of treatment, whose 
only result is to prolong the process of 
dying. <Asclepius knew better; for he saw 
that work was more than life. We recog- 
nise this fact in the case of artisans and 
mechanics; but Asclepius knew that rich 
men also have a work to do, and in the 
interests both of his patients and their 
country, declined to treat incurable diseases. 
Legends to the contrary effect are false. 
Yet we cannot dispense with doctors and 
judges: only they must be good doctors and 
good judges. The most skilled physicians 
are those who, besides having learnt their 
art, have had the largest experience of 
disease in their own persons; but no one 
can be a good judge whose soul is not 
unstained. Our judges must be old. and 
gain their knowledge of crime by science, 
not by personal experience. The victous 
judge cannot recognise innocence when he 
sees it. Vice will never know Virtue, but 
Virtue may be taught to know Vice as well 
as herself. Our doctors will permit the 
physically incurable to die; the morally 
incurable our judges will put to death. 
4058 11 kal dropiqg oixelwv has 
suffered severely at the hands of critics, 
who have bracketed xai (Ast and others), 


or read xal dmopia oixeiwy (Hermann), 
or dixatwy daopiga olxelwy (Madvig), or 
finally denounced the words as a ‘ futile 
interpretamentum.’ Schneider explains 
kal as * idque ” (‘und zwar”? in his trans- 
lation), and so also Prantl, and Shilleto 
(on Dem. /. Z. § tor). This interpreta- 
tion gppears to me forced and unnatural. 
It is simplest to make dropig as well as 
T@ dixkaiw depend on xpHoGa, and regard 
xpjcAa amopia as equivalent to eivac 
dopo, just as xpjoOa duadia (for ex- 
ample) means no more than eivae duadeis. 
The plural oixetwy does not refer to degro- 
T&v, but is the genitive of olketa, which 
means ‘resources of one’ s own,’ ‘ personal 
resources’ )( émaxr@ map’ dddwv. Cf. the 
use of ra olke?a in the literal sense for res 
Jamiliaris 1 343 E al. 

% Soxet KrA. Glauco has said that 
XpHcOa era aKT@ T® Oixkaiw is the most 
disgraceful thing of all. Socrates asks 
him whether it (robro) is more disgraceful 
than the other case (rovrov) which he is 
about to mention; and Glauco’s reply is 
‘no: this other case is even more dis- 
graceful than the first’ (infra c). The 
meaning was missed by the. critic who 
(see Rev. de Philol. XV p. 83) ingeniously 
suggested the insertion of 9 of; after 
dicacrov just before Glauco’s reply. In 
what follows the litigiousness of the 
Athenian nature is satirised. 

405 c 16 Gmootpadivat: an ex- 
pressive and epigrammatic condensation 
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: e/ \ tal t \ a na 
Hevos, WaoTE wn Tapacyxeiv Sixny, Kai TadTAa cpiKpaV Te Kal ovdevds 
»¢/ v4 BJ lal v4 / 
akiwy veka, dyvody, daw Kaddov Kat Gpewov TO TapacKevdlew 
\ / id ae ‘ a n 
Tov Biov avT@ pnoev Setc8at vuotdfovtos Sicactod; Ovex, adr\a 
ere <e > / 4 ” \ De tal s ane , A 
TOUT, €py, exeivov ETL aiayiov. To dé tatpixhs, nv & eyo, SetcOar, 
¢ \ U ee 
6 TL yn TpavpaTov EveKa 7} TLV@DV ETTETELMY VOTNMATOV ETLTETOVTOD, 
\ > b] / ’ \ / 
arnra | ds apytav te Kal dtartav olav dindOopev pevputwv Te Kai 
, dA / > / 1A Met ALA 
TVEVLATOV WOTEP ALpVAS EuTrLUTAALEVOUS PUTAS TE Kal KATAPpOUS 
/ + P| , b) , h Ree \ ’ 
voonpaciw ovopata TiWecOar avayKafew Tods Kopryods “Aok\n- 
, 5) tS a \ i~> na an 
miabas, ovK aicxpov Soxei; Kai par’, bn, os adnO0s Kawa TadTa 


Kal aToTa voonmaTwy ovouaTa. 


“4 7 ‘9 > / 
Oia, iv 8 eyo, ws oinat, ovK 


> 9 wez% a. / bé ¢ > n a ae > , | 
nv €TT oKANT LOU: TEKMaLpopat O€, OTL aUTOD ot VeEis ev Tpoia 
4 : 





for agodvOjva orpeddpevos. vy fduevos 
is rightly explained by the Scholiast as 
oTpepdouevos, Kaumrouevos, awd TGV NUywr" 
hvyos 5€ éore huTov iwavr@des. The cor- 
ruption Aoy:fduevos (found in all Mss 
except A and—according to Rostagno 
—M) was easy and almost inevitable. 

17 twapacyxetv S{kynv. The same phrase 
appears in Eur. “7p. 49, 50, and Her- 
werden should not have proposed bro- 
oxeiv. Plato’s view in the Gorgzas is that 
the guilty should denounce themselves 
to the judge and be cured by suffering 
punishment: see II 380 B 2. 

405D 23 icas Te kal KaTdppovs. 
The order is chiastic, g’cas referring to 
mvevidTwv, and katdppous to pevudrwr. 
Plato clearly indicates that the medical 
use of these words was only beginning 
in his day, and it is the application of 
these words to diseases which he derides, 
not the words themselves when used of 
bellows, blasts, and torrents (see the 
Lexica). The experiment in language is 
better preserved by rendering ‘ blasts and 
torrents’ than ‘flatulence and catarrh.’ 
For ica cf. (with Poschenrieder l.c. 
p- 47) |[Hippocr.] de flatibus Vi p. 94 ¢. 3 
Littré mvevmara dé Ta pev ev Toto. THuaor 
ptcat xadéovra, Ta dé Ew TV TwUdTwY 
dnp, and ib. c. 7 érav oty To cGua oitlwy 
wrnoOn, Kal mvetuartos wAnopovy émi 
mréov ylyverat Twv citiwy xporifouévwr* 
xpovigferar 6é Ta oiria dua 7d TAHOOS ov 
Ouvdpeva dieNeiv' éEudpaxdelons dé rips 
KaTw Kotdins, és dXov TO cua diédpamov 
ai pdcat. Other exaniples of the use 
of the term in the Hippocratean corpus 
are cited by Stephanus-Hase 7Zhes. s.v. 
With xardppous cf. Crat. 440 C drexvds 
womep of (KaTappy vooodvTes avOpwrot. 


The word is found in the Hippocratean 
writings, and denotes ‘‘defluxionem aut 
omnem humoris ex capite ad os et asperam 
arteriam, atque per eam’ad pulmonem, 
delationem ac descensum” (Stephanus- 
Hase's.v., where examples are quoted). 

24 Tovs Koprpous ‘ Motueadtieg: The 
epithets xouyoi and xaplevres were often 
applied to the more advanced and scien- 
tific sort of physicians (Bliimner Pr7vatale. 
p- 358 2. 2). The ’Aox\nmiddac were a 
well-recognised sect or college of physi- 
cians, with schools in Cyrene, Rhodes, 
Cos and Cnidos. See Giinther in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch Vv 1 p. 103, and Hug 
on Symp. 186 E. 

25 Kal pad’—dvépata: ‘Yes, indeed, 
these are truly’ etc. Glauco does not 
reply to ov« alcxpdy doxet, but simply 
corroborates what Socrates has said about 
the new medical terminology. This is 
simpler than to place (with Schneider) 
a colon after épn, and take xal wdda with 
aisxpév. The asyndeton on Schneider’s 
view is too harsh, and would almost 
require the insertion of xai before ws, 
or (if ws d\nPas were taken as ws adnOdds 
aloxpév) before kad; neither of which 
alternatives is satisfying. For similar 
inexactness in replies see V 465 E x. 

405 DE 27 ot vets—éreripynoav. In 
themselves these words can only mean 
that Machaon and Podalirius (the two 
chief army doctors to the Greek host, 
Zl. X1 833) found no fault with the damsel 
who gave the wounded Eurypylus an 
inflammatory potion, or with Patroclus, 
who was curing him, for directing or per- 
mitting her to do so. In our Homer, 
however, the potion is given, not to Eu- 
rypylus but to the wounded Machaon, by 
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, 
EvpuTvA@ teTpopévo ev oivoy Ipduverov dddita Todda éruTac 

/ X t \ aA - 
Gevta Kai Tupov é\riEvobévta, & 8H SoKet drEeypaTwdn ecivat, ovel406 
2 ¢ a / a > \ / a? f 3 , a) 
éueurpavto TH Sovon Trueiv, ovdé LlatpoxXw To iwpév@ erreTipnoav 
Kai pév 8n, bn, atorov ye TO THma oUTws ExovTt. Odk, ei 
évvoels, eiTrov, OTL TH TraldaywyiKh TOV voonudTwY TavTH TH VoV 
? a \ an? ' > ’ an a a, > 
taTpixn mpo ToD AckAnTLabdat ovK eXpaVTO, bs pact, Tplv ‘Hpddiuxov 

/ ¢ / \ / X \ , t : 

yevéerOar: “Hpodixos S€ tradotpiBns @y Kai voow@dns yevouevos, 
peiEas yupvactixny taTpiKh, améxvarce Tp@Tov pev | Kal padiota B 
IIn dn; &dn. 


3 8 > / \ Q s e “ / Xr ra al \ a 
nv €y@, TOV VavaTov avTwW TOlnGaS. TapaKkoXovUMy yap T@ 


Maxpor, a 


, ”. , 
EavTov, éTELT ANAOUS VaTEpoY ToAXOUs. 


, 3} / ” ” >7 ray 3 er > c , 
VOON MATL aVaACLLO@ OVTL OUTE tacadcval, Oluat, OloS T Vv E€avuTOD, 


ome 


> > , Pes > ' \ , ” > , 
€v acxoNia Te TavTwY iaTpevomevos dia Biov &fn amroKvatopevos, 
+ fal > / / > , ; na ay \ e \ / > 

el TL THS elwOvias dvaitns exBain, dvcbavatav Sé bd codias eis 





Hecamede, Nestor’s slave (//. X1 624); and 
this is correctly related in /oz 5388. The 
inconsistency led Ast to suspect the genu- 
ineness both of E’puri\w—see however 
408 a—and of obdé Ilarpéxrw 7@ lwuévy; 
but there can be little doubt that the text 
is sound. We must suppose either that 
Plato is confused, or else that in his text 
of Homer such a potion was administered, 
not only to the wounded Machaon (as in 
the /on l.c.), but also to the wounded 
Eurupylus, with Patroclus’ sanction. The 
first alternative is possible, and approved 
by Howes (Harvard Studies etc. Vi p. 
198): but as it is clear from the /on— 
if the /oz is genuine—that Plato was 
familiar with the story of Machaon’s treat- 
ment, I think it more likely that Plato’s 
Homer related a similar incident in con- 
nexion with the treatment of Eurypylus 
also. For the healing of Eurypylus see 
fl. X1 844 ff., XV 394. 

4055 28 olvov IIpdpveov. Athe- 
naeus, alluding to this passage, informs 
us that Pramneian wine was maxvs kal 
mwodutpdgos (1 10 B). 

406 A 1 odAcyparoedy: ‘inflamma- 
tory.’ Cf. [Hippocr.] wepi vodcwv IV c. 35 
(VII p. 548 Littré) érqy tis dyn Tupor 
7 6 re €ori Spiud, 7 Ao Te Hayy 7 Tin 6 
Tt €oTi PrYEyuaTades, adrixa oi émidéa 
émi 70 orbua Kal Tas pivas (Poschenrieder 
l.c. p. 49). Ps 

4 TY TavaywyKky—iarpuy. Cf. 
Tim. 89 C mwacdaywyetv det Sdiairas 
wdavTa Ta To.aiTa—aANr’ od hapuaxevovTa 
Kakov dvoKoXov épeficréov. 


5 ‘Hpésixov. Herodicus, a native 
of Megara, and afterwards a citizen of 
Selymbria, is mentioned by Plato again 
in Prot. 316 E and Phaedr.227 D. He 
was one of the earliest to study scienti- 
fically the therapeutics of exercise and 
diet, and particularly recommended long 
walks, according to Plato (Phaedr. l.c. 
Tov mepimarov Méyapdéde. Cf. Hiaser 
Lehrb. d. Gesch. d. Med. etc. 1 p. 94). 
The description of his health given here 
is confirmed by Aristotle het. I 5. 
1361> 4—6 modd\ol—vyialvouscw womep 
"Hpddixos Aéyerat, ods ovdels dv eddamo- 
vicee THs Wyvelas dia TO WavTwW améxerOa 
Tov avOpwrivev 7} T&v TreicTwr (a pa 
curiously misunderstood by J. and C., who 
seem to take Aéyerat for Aéyer). Plato 
himself thoroughly appreciates the con- 
nexion between yupvaotixy and larpixy: — 
see for example Gorg. 452 A ff., 464 B ff., 
Soph. 228 E, Pol. 295 C. 

6 voowSys yevopevos. els pbicw av7- 
Keorov 1d0os éumecwv, says Plutarch (de 
his gui sero etc. 554 C). 

4068 8 paxpdv—rov Odvarov kTA. 
Cf. Eur. Suppl. tr10og—1113 mg@ & boot 
xpngvovew éxreivew Biov | Bpwroter Kal mo- 
Toto. kal pwaryetpace | mapextpémovtes bxE- 
Tov wate wh Oaveiv’ | ods xpHv, érecday 
bndév whed@aor ynv, | Oavdvras Eppew Kax- 
modu elvac véos, and Aesch. Fr. 395, 
Soph. Fr. 689. 

12 8ve8avarav: not “dum malam 
obit mortem” (Stallbaum), but ‘dying 
hard’ like évc@vynckwy. 
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"A 2 / K Xo ” \ / 4 a / > / C 
ynpas adixeto. Kadov apa To yépas, épn, Ths Téxvns HvéyKato. 
Sy SF > a S32? \ \ £ 
C Ofov eixos, jv S éyw,' Tov pun etdota, btt “AcKdnTLids ovK ayvoia 
»Q\ > / / n y a > a tal / 
ovdée ametpia TovToV TOU eEldovs THs LaTpLKHS Tots exyovoLs ov 15. 
:6 > / vA’ (OG x4 a a > / ” 
KaTéderEev avTO, GAX Eld@s OTL TAL Tots Etvopoupévots Epyov TL 
7 / os t a ra 
€KATT@ EV TH TOAEL TPOTTETAKTAL, 0 avayKatiov épydlecVar, Kal 
> © \ ! a a 
ovdevt oYoA? Ova Biov Kapveww iatpevopév@. 06 pets yedoiws ert 
\ an lal aby ’ fal 
pev TaV Snusoupyov aicPavopueba, eri Sé THV TAOVolw@Y TE Kal 
> , / 5 > > / n »” 
evoatmoveyv SoxovvTav eivat ovK aicbavopeba. lds; &dn. 4 
L fe BOF us UP / a n FA 
D XV. Téxtov perv, qv 8 | eyo, Kapvov a&ot Tapa tod iatpod 
U \ > / \ / 
dappaxov Timp éEewécar TO voonpa, i) KaTw KaBapels 7) Kader 1 
lal / > , \ n 
TouNn KXpnoapevos amnrAXraxXPar éav Sé Tis avT@ paxpav Siartav 
’ / U \ \ , 
MpooTaTTy, TWidlova TE Tepl THY KEhadHnv TrepiTLOEis KaL TA TOUTOLS 
e / \ 3 WA > \ t »Q\ a a 
_ émopeva, TAYXD EiTrev, OTL OV TKXOAN Kauvev, OVSE AVOLTEAEL OVTH 25 
a \ an / a 
fhv, voojpate Tov voov TpocéxovTa, THs Sé mpoKxenpévyns epyacias 
> a \ \ a / bd \ a / > we | > 
E Gpedodvta. Kal peta TavTa yalpely ciT@V TO TOLOVTH LaTPA, ! Els 
\ 2 lal / > ¢ \ / a a 
Thy etw@Oviay Siartav éuBds, bytns yevopevos €n Ta EavToV TPaTT@V: 
\ \ \ e \ <4 \ an an 
éav dé pn ixavov 7 TO TOma UTEveyKeEly, TeXeUTHTAS TPAYyLAaTOV 





amnrrayn. Kal te TowitTe pév y, Edn, Soxet mpérrewv ovTW 30 
23. paxpav &: wuxpay AIL: oucxpay g. 
13 Kadév. Because he wasthe firstto by the allusion to miAldua Kal Ta TovTaASs 


profit by his own invention. The asson- 
ance yjpas—yépas is quite in Plato’s 
manner: cf. IV 439 C, VI 487 C, VIII 
557 C mn. 

406 c 18 ovSevl cxoAq KTA. Stein- 
hart (Platon’s Werke Vv p. 172) thinks it 
strange that so idealistic a thinker as 
Plato should not recognise the power of 
spiritual strength to rise superior to 
bodily weakness. This truth was not 
ignored by Plato (see infra 408 E and VI 
.496 B), although here, perhaps, he forgets 
that conspicuous examples of fortitude 
and resignation have a political as well as 
a private value: ‘‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 

406 D 22 katvoe 7 Topy. The two 
methods of ancient surgery: see Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 353 n. 

23 pakpdy has less authority than 
puxpdv (see cr. #.), but is probably right. 
The contrast with the immediate reme- 
dies just described seems to require an 
allusion to the duration of the regimen : 
cf. also waxpov—rov Odvaroy in B above. 
wuixpdy is not sufficiently defended by a 
reference 4o kara opixpdy in 407 D, nor 


A. P. 


éméueva. Moreover opixpds, and not 
fuxpéds, is the prevailing form throughout 
the Republic. juxpds appears to occur 
only in V 453 D and vI 498 D. On the 
inscriptional usage see Meisterhans? p. 89. 

24 mdlSia. Felt caps were worn by the 


“sick and delicate (see the references in 


Bliimner l.c. p. 180 . 5); but as artisans 
and sailors usually wore felt caps too 
(Dict. Ant. 11 p. 427), Plato perhaps 
alludes to some special coverings for the 
head prescribed by doctors from time to 
time in a course of medical treatment. 
The plural also points to this. If not, he 
uses the expression quite generally, as an 
example of the treatment he condemns. 
Well-to-do Greeks generally went bare- 
headed. 

25 elmev. The ‘momentary’ aorist well 
expresses the carpenter’s decided business- 
like tone. His view of life resembles 
that of the ‘meditative skipper’ in Gorg. 
srt D ff. . 

406 E 28 vyujs—atnAAadyn. He 
regains his health on losing his doctor, or 
if he dies, dies without help. Cf. Plut. 
Apophth. Lac. 231 A Tob 5é iarpob eiwovros 
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iatpixn xpnoOar. “Apa, nv & éye, Stu nv te avT@ Epyor, | d ei 407 
pn TpaTToL, ovK edvaitérer Cv; Anrov, pn. 


‘O &€ 81) wAovctOs, 


&s paper, ovdev Eyer ToLovTOV Epyov TpoKElpevov, 00 avayKatouévo 
aréxecOat aBiwrov. Ovxovy Sim Réyeral ye. Paxvridov yap, 
Ss >’ 3 / > > 4 a \ Lal [4 ” / 3 > \ 

5 nv © eyo, ovK axovers, TAS hyo Setv, 6Tav Tw H5n Bios H, apeTHV 


aCKEelD ;¥W 


Oipwar Sé ye, pn, kat mpotepor. 


Mndév, etzrov, Trepi 


ToUTOV avT® payapela, ANN Huds adtovs SiddE@pev, TOTEpoV 


/ lal -™ / \ 5] , ~ \ 7 
MeXETHNTEOV TOUTO T@ TAOVCi@ Kai aBiwTov TO py | weXeTOVTLB 


XA / a \ \ a bla , ? / ae 

i) voootpodia TEKTOVLKH meV Kai Tals Gras TéyVaLs EwTrodioY TH 

10 tpocé&er TOU vod, TO 5é Dawxvdridov Twapaxérevpa ovdev eumodifer. 
\ \ \ , > |} o S ’ / , s 

Nai pa tov Aia, 7 8 bs, cyedov yé Te TavTwY pddioTa FH YE 


Fame fed I 





aire, Tépwy yéyovas, Ari, elev, ovx 
éxpnodunv co larp~. (The anecdote is 
told of Pausanias the Spartan king.) 

31 wv. The carpenter is now dis- 
missed: hence the imperfect qv, which 
should be retained in translating. Stall- 
baum (followed by J. and C.) explains 
qv as the ‘philosophic’ imperfect=éoriy, 
ws dpre édéyouey (in 406 C). This is 
much less simple and lively. ‘*Wohl 
weil er ein Geschaft hatte, bei dessen 
Unterlassung es ihm nicht erspriesslich 
war zu leben?” Schneider, rightly. Cf. 
II 361 C 2. 

407A 3 &pyov tmpoxeipevov. The 
view of work and duty here presented 
recalls I 352 E—353 E. 

5 adkoves. Phocylides, being dead, yet 
speaketh. The present dxovers is just as 
legitimate as @yai, and well expresses the 
living voice of poetry in oral circulation. 
Heindorf (on Gorg. 503 C) misses the 
point of the idiom when he says that 
dxovews is for dxjxoas; while Stallbaum’s 
explanation ‘ probas’ is positively wrong. 
The line, as restored by Bergk Phoc. /7. 
10, is digncOa Brorny, dperny & bray 7 
Bios 76n. The Horatian ‘ quaerenda 
pecunia primum, | virtus post nummos’ 
gives the meaning, if prémum and fost 
are understood in a strictly temporal 
sense. Phocylides’ maxim is one of the 
earliest expressions of the all but universal 
cry xpnuara xpnuar’ avyp (first in Alcaeus 
Fr. 49 Bergk), which Socrates and Plato 
continually preached against. It will be 
noticed that Plato for his own purposes 
represents Phocylides as laying the stress 
on dperiv doxety rather than on difncOa 
Brorjy, where it really falls. 


8 TotTo: viz. 7d dperhv doKelv, as ex- 
plained in the margin of A. 

407 8B ™ tpowée tod vod is 
added as a kind of afterthought or addi- 
tional specification, precisely like the 
infinitives in Gorg. 513 E émtyeupnréov 
éore TH WOE Kal Tots moAtras Oeparevdew, 
infra 407 C, IV 437 B, 443 B, V 450 B, 
X 598 B, Crifo 52 B. The datives Texro- 


_wxy etc. depend grammatically on ép- 


mod.ov only, and have nothing to do with 
mpocéte.  tmapaxé\evua presently is of 
course the accusative, the subject to éu- 
modige. being vooorpopia, and obdév ad- 
verbial. Richter (in 77. Yahrd. 1867 
p- 140) should not have revived the read- 
ing of Bekker meXerGvte 7 vocorpodia’ 
TEKTOVUKH ev yap KTX., which is lacking 
both in authority and point. 

Ii val pa tov Ala—eikés ye, tpny (in 
Cc). See cr. x. With the Ms reading 
elxds yy’ &gn, the distribution of the 
speeches causes difficulty. It will be 
enough to mention three alternatives, for 


-no one has adopted or is likely to adopt 
the punctuation of A, where cxedév yé Te 


—tepi To owuaros is assigned to Socrates. 
We may give either (1) the whole speech 
val wa—epl Tov cwuatos to Glauco, ex- 
cising eixds ye, py with II g and some 


‘other Mss (so Schneider 1830); or (2) vat 


ba—émipéXera TOD cHparos to Glauco, and 
kal yap—7ept rod owpmaros to Socrates 
(Stallbaum); or (3) vai pwa—édtvoxodos to 
Glauco, and 7d 6€ 6)—zepl rod capmaros 
to Socrates (Baiter and others, including 
Schneider 1842). The first view fails to 
account for the appearance of elkds ye 
égy in A, but is right, I think, in assign- 
ing the whole speech to Glauco. Neither 
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/ a \ rn 
TEpaTépw yupvacTiKhs, » TWep_TTH AUTH EeTrLpédXeLa TOD TwpaTOS* 
\ / \ / 
Kal yap Tpos oiKovopias Kal mpos oTpateias Kal mpods édpaious 
> / > \ 4 \ \ \ / ¢ \ \ 
éy more. apyas SvcKoros. TO dé 8) péytotov, STL Kal TpOs 
C pabynoes aotiwacoby Kal évvoncers Te Kal pedétas | Tpos éavTOoV 
4 xYareT}, Keparis Tuas aiel Siatdcers Kal idiyyous UroTTevovca 
Kal aitiopévn ex dhirocodias éyyiyverOar, dote, b7ryn avTHy, apEeTH 
> \ / / > / : : ; \ C ” 
acketcOa Kal SoxipdlecOar wavTn EwTrodios* Kapvew yap olecbac 
a / na 
Tove, ael Kal WdivoVTAa pTrOTE Aye Tepl TOD c@pmaTos. Kixds 
4 
ye, epnv. 
\ 7 \ / e a 4 \ / / 
pev dvoe Te Kal Siaity vyrewas re c@pata, voonua 
> / | ¥ > . aA . \ \ , 
Dt aroxexpipévor | icxovtas év avTots, ToUTOLS meV Kal TAUTN 7} 


> a nr / a Woy x \ 
OvKOUY TATA yryV@cKoVYTAa Papev Kal AoKANT LOY TOUS 


16. twas Bg: twos (sic) AI. diardoers v cum Galeno (v p. 874 Kiihn): 


diacrdces AIIE g. 17. airy &: ta’ry All. In g legitur 6rn dper) doxetra 
kal doxidfera, arn mavrn éumddcos. 18. doxeicOa kal doximdverOar EZ: doxeirac 
Kal doxiuagerac All g. 20. égdyv nos: gn AZ: eixés y’ py om. Ig. 





at kal yap mpds oixkovoulas nor at To dé 6h 
péyworov is it easy and natural to change 
the speakers. The simple expedient of 
writing épnv for pn appears to me to set 
matters straight. For the corruption see 
Introd. § 5. ovKxoiv ratra etc. is also said 
by Socrates. 

H ye Tepartépw «tA. ‘This excessive 
care of the body, which goes beyond what 
sound bodily yegtmen permits.” The 
Greek has a rhetorical effect like 7 dewdr, 
TO péya éxetvo—Opéuua IX 590A. With 
mepaitépw and the genitive cf. Gorg. 484 C 
mepairépw Tod déovros. I once conjectured 
Hh ye Weparrépw yuuvacrixy, as (‘cuius est’) 
etc. (Cl. Rev. X p. 385), but Plato 
seems to mean that treatment of this 
kind has no claim to the name yuuvacri- 
xy at all, and not that it is yuuvacrixy run 
mad. The Ms reading is defended also 
by a reviewer of my Zext of the Republic 
in Hermathena XX p. 252. 

407C 15 ‘tpods éavtdév: with edé- 
Tas, as in wederav, ppovtifew mpds éauvTdv 
etc. 

16 S8vardees, though its Ms authority 
(see cv. v.) is slight, can hardly fail to be 
what Plato wrote. Similarly in 546c 
A! has €xasrov twice for’ éxarév. See 
Introd. § 5. 

17 Omy—éprdbios. The reading of 
= (followed by Stallbaum and the older 
editors) is certainly right. airy (sc. 
éorw) is voootpodia; and éumdésios apern 
doxetcOat is exactly like émxecpety ry 
moder Oepatrevew (see 407 B 2.). The 


presence of vocorpopia makes it impos- 


sible for virtue to be practised or tested, 


as when, for example, to take a pedant’s 
illustration, a boy evades both lectures 
and examinations by cherishing a nervous 
headache. Recent English editors have 
followed Baiter, and read éry ra’ryn dperh 
doxetrat kai Soxipdferat, taking ravry as &v 
procodgig, but this gives a much less satis- 
factory meaning. After airy had been 
changed to ra’ry, the rest of the corrup- 
tion was easy; but a trace of the original 
reading may survive in the dpery (not 
dpernH) of A. 

22 droKekptpévov: an isolated, local 
malady; ‘‘morbum separatum, non totum 
corpus afficientem ” (Ast). Unnecessary 
difficulty has been raised. The word is 
in no sense technical, and dzoxpivyw in the 
sense of ‘separate’ is common enough. 
The corruption dmoxexpuyypévoy might 
have been foretold. 

407) fovros pév kTA. The words 
Tovs pev byes Exovras led us to expect 
ia@c@a:, but the construction changes in 
order to introduce the invention of medi- 
cine, and the ‘healing’ reappears in a dif- 
ferent form in gapudkos te—dlacrar. 
The sentence is bad grammar, but good 
conversational style of the looser kind. 
It is not easy to say whether re after 
gapudkos connects the clauses, or only 
dapudkos with rouats. The former use 
is comparatively rare in Plato (Hoefer, de 
part. Plat. p. 7). Partly on this ground, 
and partly because the union of the aorist 
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4 a > / / \ a \ / 
é€er xatadetEar iatpixnv, papydKois Te Kal Towais Ta voonpmata 


> / lal \ lal 
exBadXovta avTav THv etwOviav TpoctatTrew Siactayv iva pH Ta 


\ \ > \ \ 
25 WoMTiKa BArdTTOL, TAS Elow Sia TaYTOS VEevOoNnKOTA THLATA OUK 


> a / \ \ a 
emuxerpety Svaitais KaTa opiKpov atravTAodvTa Kal émuyéovTa 


\ \ \ rs > 6 , a 1; 9 A id \ 
MakKpov Kat KQAKOV Biov av PeT@ TTOLELY, KAL EKYOVA AVTWV, WS TO 


> / 4 lal / > \ \ \ rs | ? iol 
elKOS, ETEpA ToLavTa guTEvEeLV, AAAA TOV py SuVduevov | ev TH 


, U a \ 
KkaSeatnkvia trepiodm Shy 


a / A 
30 @UT@ oOVTE TrOAEL AVOLTEAH TI 


a / 
olecOar Setv Ocparreverv, ws oOvUTE 
/ / 
oAuTiKov, Edn, A€yers “AoKANT LOY. 


Ax os 8 > / A fa) 3 \ e ral > lal > one 
HAOV, NV EyY@, OTL TOLOVTOS V" KAL Ob TAloes avuTou ovux opas 


@s kat év Tpoia aya0ol mpos tov 6\X edd L TH 

S pola aya0ot mpos Tov mo|\Aeuov epdvncav, Kal TH 

> a e r ee. / lal Sel 

LaTPLKN, WS ey@ éyw, EXp@VTO; 7) OU péuvnoal, OTL Kal TO 
/ a 

Mevérew €x Tov Tpavpatos, ob 0 Ilavdapos Barer, 


i >’ > / ’ > / pais tk. a / > » 
aiw éxpvCnoavt éri T HrLa Padppak Eraccor, 


31. 
transtulimus. 


éri.—hv, quae ante otx dépgs praebent AII, e Schneideri coniectura huc 





katradetiat with mpoorarrew is a little 
awkward, I prefer the second alternative. 
The asyndeton, which is of the usual 
explanatory or ampliative kind, is in 
keeping with the loose structure of the 
whole sentence, and seems to me to add 
a certain didactic impressiveness here: 
cf. 409 B. Ta 0 elow—owpuara depends not 
so much on aavt)oivra directly as on 
the composite notion dmavr\otvra kai 
émixéovta, which expresses a certain mode 
of treatment, and is as it were a species 
of the general idiom moety twa Tt. 
gurevew must depend on moety. Plato’s 
sentences are seldom so disjointed as 
this: cf. however VI 488 B ff., VIII 5584. 

407§E 29 pi oleo 8a: for the nega- 
tive (which is the more natural here, as 
it belongs logically to detv, though gram- 
matically to olesAa) see I 346Ex. ol- 
ecOat, like émrvyepetv, depends on @uev. 

30 AvotreAH is taken by Schneider 
as the accusative neuter in apposition to 
the idea in Oeparevew. If so, a’r@ for 
a’r@ must be written (with A). It is 
however so natural to take AvovtredH as 
masculine that Plato would surely have 
expressed the other meaning in a less 
ambiguous way. The usual view yields a 
satisfactory sense, and should be pre- 
ferred. 

31 SyAovKTA. See cr. x2. The awk- 
wardness of taking 671 as ‘because’ was 
early felt and led to the insertion of dex- 
vio dy in several MSS (kal oi maides 


avtov decxviovey dv. dte Towodros jv)—a 
reading adopted by the older editors, 
Few will now dispute that decxviiovey dy is 
a gloss. Besides Schneider’s suggestion, 
which I adopt, two other proposals merit 
consideration : (1) O70, qv 6 éyw, Kal ot 
maides avtod 8rt rowiros qv (Sauppe, 
comparing Crzfo 44D), (2) df\ov, av 
& éyw, kal of maides a’rod ore Tovoirot. 
7 ovx 6pas «rd. (Madvig). The first, 
though regarded as possible by Schneider 
(Addit. p. 25), involves what is, to say 
the least, a very exceptional use of d7Xos, 
with which ‘‘subiectum sententiae verbo 
drt incipientis idem esse solet quod sen- 
tentiae primariae”’ (Hartman). Sauppe’s 
parallel from the Crz¢o is a doubtful excep- 
tion to Hartman’s rule. Moreover ovx épas 
kTX. is too lively: we should expect # (so I? 
=" and other Mss) ox ép@s xTX. Madvig’s 
correction already involves two changes 


(rovotro and 7), but would be improved . 


by making a third, viz. 670 for d7ov. 
The minimum of dislocation which yields 
a satisfactory sense is the reading which 
suggested itself to Schneider, although 
he did not himself adopt it. Some may 
be inclined to pronounce 67t Tovofros 
jv a marginal gloss on df\ov, as once 
occurred to Hartman. 

408A 2 ds eyo éywo. ws is em- 
phatic, ‘in the way I describe.’ 

4 atp—éraccov. //. 
éxuvgjoas én dp’ qr ddpuaxa eidws | 
mdaoge, said of Machaon only. Plato 
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od res | a \ n A a DI a x a\ a x a 

oi a ey piv MOTH LEOS OI arbcly f hayeiv ovdev padrov 7) TO 
. n ” n 

EvputvdX@ TpocétatTor, ws ikavav dvTav TaV dapudKov idcacba 


” \ an , 4 , 
avépas Tpo TOV Tpavudtwv byewots Te Kal Koopious év S.aiTy, | 


> / a An a 
B dy ei TUXOLEV Ev TO Tapaxphpua KUKEdVA TLOVTES, VOTwSy SE hice 


\ > / al lal lal 
TE Kal AKONACTOV OVTE AUTOIS OUTE TOis GANOLS WoVTO AUVEG-LTEAELY 


ip] 0 + ae’ / \ / 8 a) 5 »O\ / 
Civ, ovd eri rovtoas thy téyvnv Sety eivat, ovde Oeparevtéov 


4 b) / 
avTovs, ovd e Midov mrovorwrtepor eiev. 


Aéyers “AcKAntriod taidas. 


XVI. IIpées, jv 8 eyo. 


Ildvu xoprpods, &bn, 


/ a) / rn 
KaiToe ameiOovvTés ye nuiv ot 


Tpay@ootrotot Te Kal Ilivdapos ’AmdAX@vos pév hdacw “AocKAnTIOr 


C civat, vo S€ ypvcod TecOhvat | TrOVCLOV avdpa Oavacipmov Hn 


évTa idoacba, b0ev 6 Kal KepavywOfvat adrov. 


e a \ \ 
nuets O€ KATA 


\ ‘ > / > a b / BJ ’ > \ a 
Ta Tpoeipnueva ov TreOoucOa avTois audoTtepa, aA ei pév Oeod 


s > i a / > / > \ > / > s n 
HV, OVK HV, HHTOMEV, AlaYpoKEpONs, Eb SE aicypoKepdys, ovK HV Oeod. 


"OpOotara, 7 S ds, TavdTa ye. 


GANA Tepl TovdEe Ti REYELS, O 


/ ey > > \ oo Nee A , a > 4 
L@xpates; ap ov‘ ayabovs Set ev TH TOAEL KEKTHAOaL LaTpods ; 


s >] ” U n is / \ e , 
elev © av Tov pmadtoTa ToOLOVTOL Boot TAELTTOUS MEV UyLELVOUS, 


D x / | be AyD) / \ 5 \ 9S e 4 ; 

mreiatous | dé vor@bders peTexetpicavTo, Kal SikacTal av wcavTas 
e al , 

ol TavTobaTrais Pvcecivy WMIAHKOTES. 


Kal para, eizrov, ayabods 


éyw. GAN oicGa ods Hryovpmar ToLovTovs; “Av elas, pn. *AdNAA 





ingeniously accommodates the line to his 
own purposes. éxuvgijoavt’ is of course 
the aorist indicative éxuuvgjoavro, not the 
dual participle as J. and C. hold. This 
was pointed out by Schneider. Verbs 
denoting any kind of organic action are 
apt to be middle in Attic (Rutherford 
New Phrynichus pp. 138 ff.). It would 
be easy to write éxut(nody 7’ (as I once 
did) and retain Homer’s active, but it is 
not worth while. 

4208p 8 kav ei has come to mean 
no more than xal ed: cf. infra V 477 4, 
IX 579 D, X 612 C and Jebb on Soph. Z/. 
pp. 224f. The change from the plural 
midvres to the singular voowdy has been 
doubted by Herwerden; but see I 347 Az. 
In illustration of kuxedva midvres Schnei- 
der (Addit. p. 25) refers to Hippocr. epi 
diairns dféwy I p. 304f. Littré of yap 
apxouevor Tv dféwv vovenudtrwv ecrw dTeE 
oi wev oitia Epayov—oi 5é kal kuKe@va 
éppdgeov* amavta dé raira Kcaxlw pév 
éoTw 7 el érepoiws tis. dvarrnOeln KTH. 

11 MiSov wAovewrepo: with reference 
(as Stallbaum observes) to Tyrt. 12. 6 
(Bergk): cf. Laws 660 E. 


14 TpaywSorovol te kal IIlvSapos. 
Aesch. Ag. 1022f., Eur. Alc. 3, Pind. 
Pyth. 3. 55—58 (alOwv dé kepauvds évé- 
oxiyupev udpor). 

408c 17 TeOdpe8a was much more 
likely to be corrupted to retodueda (so g, 
with Stallbaum and others) than vwéce 
versd, on account of @gycoue. The 
present is more pointed and expressive ; 
our rule has been laid down (391 D), and 
we abide by it now and always. 

21 6cov.Ktd. Glauco’s conception of 
the medical art resembles that of the later 
éutecpixol: see Celsus de med. Proem. 
pp. 5—ged. Daremberg, and infra 408 Dz. 

408D 23 kalpoada—A€yw. Socra- 
tes replies to ap’ odx-—iarpovs; ignoring, 
or nearly ignoring, elev 5’ dv—wuirnkédres: 
cf. Vv 465 Em”. Kal udda is simply ‘cer- 
tainly,’ and dyafov’s \éyw lays stress on 
dya0ous: ‘that is, if they are really good,’ 
‘good ones, I mean.’ There is perhaps 
a hint that the good physician and the 
good judge must also be good men: 
cf. 409 Cc. To substitute with Hartman 
pdduora for udda (as in many MSs) is to 
mistake the force of Aéyw. 
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\ / a a 
TU MEVTOL OVX OpmoLlov TPAyLAa TO aVTO 
/ ” a ” > \ / > 4 / 
Noy npov. las; édn. “latpol pév, eizrov, decvorarot av yévowTo, 
> / \ cal ; ; 
el €x Taldwy apEdpuevot Tpos TO pwavOavew THY TéexVNV OS TAELETOLS 
A / / e 
TE KAL TOVNpOTATOLS TMOpacW opLAHTELAY | Kal avTOL Tacas VOToUSs E 
/ \ / 
Kapovev Kal elev pon Tavu bysewol pict, ov 4p, olwat, TOMATL 
capa Oeparrevovor* ov yap av avta évex oper Kaka elas TOTE Kab 
peyeo tise: ada Wy} TOpLa, 7 OVK eyXopet KaKnV ryevoperty Te Kal 
ovcav ev Tt Oepatrevery. ‘Oban, épn. Acxacryns Sé ye, @ pire, 
a a ” @ > ? na? / ? a ~ A 
wuxn Wuyis ape, 7 | ovK éyywpel éx véas ev Tovnpais Wuyais 409 
@ , Q . e ‘ / \ / > / > \ > 
teOpadlar Te Kal @mMAnKEvaL Kal TdvTa abdiKHpaTAa avTHY HdLKN- 
lal / / an lal 
kviav dueEeAnrAvbévar, bate oFéws ad avTis TexpaipecOar Ta TOV 
»”. > / e \ a / > +S A > \ 
adrwv adiknpata, olov KaTa Tama vooous’ AAN areipov avTHV 
Re / al n > rn / 9 / ,’ / A 
Kal axépatov bet kaxdv nOdv véav odaav yeyovévat, eb wéANEL KANN 
\ 93 / a \ / 
Kayan otca Kpivew wvyias Ta dixkata. 816 67 Kal evnOes véos 
dvTEs ot emrieiKe’s aivovtat Kai eveEaTraTynTOL LTO THY adiKa”, 
7 al fal Ta 
ate ovK ExovTes | €v EavTots Tapadeiypata opotoTray Tots Trovnpots. B 
f \ ; r > ’ 
Kai pev 5y, bn, cpodpa ye avto tacyxovar. Towyaptot, nv 8 éyo, 
/ \ a \ \ a 
ov véov adrAga yépovta Set Tov ayabov SixacTHny eivat, ovripalh 
/ an / / / A al ied 
yeyovora -Tis aodikias olov éoTW, OVK oiKELav Ev TH avTOD WuyXy 
é€vovcav jo Onuevor, ann’ adXotpiav év aXdorpiaes pepeherpncora 
év sheeois Xpoveyp Stara PaveoGau, olov mépuKe Kaxor, CTT, ovK 


cumerpia | oxeia Kexpnuévov. Tevvardtatos yoov, én, & oukev eivat C 


: 9 A. 33.' 7 I: y Ate hae 





26 tarpol xtrA. The combination of | word means ‘models,’ ‘standards,’ not 


scientific knowledge (rpds T@ pwavOdvew 
riv réxvnv) and medical experience which 
Plato desiderates reminds us of the stand- 
point of the pePodixoi, whose principles 
were in some respects a compromise be- 
tween those of the doyuarixol or Theorists, 
and those of the Empirics: see Celsus 
l.c. pp. g—13 and Haser Lehrd. d. Gesch. 
ad. Med. etc. pp. 245 ff., 268 ff. 


408E 33 Wrxq buxqs. Cf. Gorg. 
523 C—E. 
4094,B 2 avriy: zsam, not eam, 


as Jowett apparently translates it. 

6 81d 87 kal evrj8eas. ‘For unstained 
thoughts do seldom dream on evil: Birds 
never limed no secret bushes fear’’ (Rage 
of Lucrece).. Cf. infra Vil 517 D ff., 
Theaet. 174 C ff. The use of rapadely- 
para recalls Zheaet. 176 E, though the 
idea is somewhat different here. The 


‘samples of experience’ (J. and C.), and 
Tois tovnpots is equivalent to Trois Tay 
Twovnpav tapadelyuact. Cf. infra C, D, 
where mapddeyua Tod towtrov is ‘a 
model’ (not ‘a sample’) ‘of such a cha- 
racter.’ So also Schneider, who trans- 
lates by ‘ Vorbild.’ 

10 6éypaby KTA. The common taunt 
éYiua0ys is in such a case an epithet of 
praise. 

11 ovK oixelay KTA. For the asyn- 
deton see 407 Dw. det aicPavecOa for 
SiaccOdvecOae (Stob. Flor. 45. 96) i 
ingenious, but weak. As Steinhart re- 
marks (indeitung p. 173), the scientific 
knowledge of virtue, according to Raptr: 
and Plato, implies a knowledge of its 
opposite, viz. vice: see on I 334 A, and 
cf. infra 409 D. 
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e \ »” \ > \ > . , ¢ A 

0 yap éxov wWuynv ayabnyv ayalos: o &é Seeds éxetvos Kal 
¢e nr 

KAXUTOTTOS, 0 TOARA avTOS HOiKNKwS Kal Tavodpyds Te Kal codds 


oldmevos eivat, StTav pev Opotois omiry, Servds haiverar é€evaBob- 
MEVOS, TPOS TA €v AUTO Tapadeiypata aTocKoT av: Stav Sé ayabois 
D Kai mpeoButépas dn TWAHoLAcH, ABEXTEpOS ad | haivetar, aTicTOV 
Tapa Kaipov Kai ayvodv tyes nOos, ate od« exwv Tapddevypa 


TOU ToOLOUTOU. 


Theovakis S€ Tovnpois 4 ypnoTeis évtuyyavwv 


/ a a 
gcopwrtepos 7) awabéotepos Soxet civat avT@ Te Kal ddXows. Llav- 


TaTract mev ov, Eby, adh. 


XVII. 


n \ , \ \ / 
Entetv Tov ayabov Te Kat copov, adda TOV TpOTEpor. 


Tovnpla ev 


Nira: s Saree o >A / 2 \. O\ , 
YAP APETV TE KAL AVTNV OVTOT AV YVOLN, APET? ey pucews TaLo€evo- 


E wevns xXpove aua avths Te | 


\ i @ ivf lal > > > e \ / 
copos ovv ovTos, ws pot SoKEl, GAN ovY O KaKOS yiyveTat. 


enol, én, Evvdoxel. 


\ / > / / 
Kal Trovnpias emioTnunv An WeTAL. 


Kai 


an \ / / ¢ an a 
TOLAUTNS SLKATTLKHS KATA TOALY VomOOETHC ELS, A TOV TOALTOV GOL 


\ a 4 \ ey 
410 Tovs pev evpveis TA coOpata Kat | Tas ruyas Deparrevcovat, ToOvs 


by \ \ a a , 
d€ un, Ooot péev KATA THpa ToLovTOL, aTOOvncKELY EacovaL, TOS 


23. 


copwrepos AWZ 7: aacopwrepos Alll*; dcagpwrepos (sic) IL}. 





409 c_ 18 _ oidpevos. Cf. Zheaet. 
173 B dewol te Kal cool yeyovdres, ws 
olovrat, and I 336A 2. 

20 Kal mpeoButépos KTA. The touch- 
ing allusion to Socrates’ condemnation 
will not escape the sympathetic reader. 
Plato seldom talks in this vein without 
thinking of his master: cf. Theaet. 174 € 
and the still more affecting words in 
VII 517A. It is from incidental refer- 
ences such as these that we can best 
appreciate the profound influence which 
the death of Socrates exercised upon 
Plato. See also VIII 560 D 2. 

409D 26 tTovnypla piv yap—Arnpe- 
tat. See on 409 B and the suggestive 
remarks of Stewart on Aristotle’s 7h. 
Nic. V 1. £129% 17. Strictly speaking, 
Vice cannot have scientific knowledge 
(émitrnun) even of herself, since Vice is 
ignorance (and scientific knowledge of 
Vice would imply a scientific knowledge 
of Virtue); but she recognises herself by 
émmecpla oixeia: cf. 409 B. 

27 Gpery St KrA.: ‘whereas Virtue 
will in course of time, if natural endow- 


ments are improved by education, attain 
to scientific knowledge at once of herself 
and Vice.’ The contrast between rovnpia 
mév and dper) 5é is much impaired if we 
connect dpery with gicews (in the sense 
of ‘a virtuous nature’): and for this 
reason I now agree with Schneider in 
thinking Picews madevouévns a genitive 
absolute. I formerly accepted Richards’ 
emendation adevouévn, which is de- 
cidedly more logical, if @¥cews depends 
on dperH: but Schneider’s view is better. 
xpévm belongs to Ajerar, and not to 
madevouévns (as if ‘educated by time,’ 
Jowett): mere lapse of time will never 
give émorhun. Cf. dyuaej and & 
TOAD xpdvy SiacOdvecOar in 409 B. 
410A 2 aro0vyckey édcovow. Cf. 
Plut. Apophth. Lac. 231 A Kpdriorov dé 
éeye (sc. Ilavoavias) rotrov larpov ecivas 
Tov wh KaTacHTovTa Tos appwoTodvTas, 
GANA TaXLOTA Odrrovra. In laying down 
this law, Plato speaks from the stand- 
point of the Regal or Political Art, 
prescribing for the subordinate arts of 
Medicine and Justice the conditions under 


Kai ayabos ye, jv 8 éyo, 6 od jpwras: 15 


20 


> / wd >] > , n \ \ \ 
Ov toivuv, nv 8 eye, Tovodtov ypr Tov SuKacTHv 25 


Oz ae » For \ ~ ” \ a 
VKOUV Kal LaTPLKYV OLaV ELT OLLEV MEeTa THS 3° 
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\ \ a \ U an 
dé Kata Thy uynv KaKodvels Kal aviatous avTol atoKTEevodow; 
x nr A a an 
To yovv apiotov, épn, avtois Te Tols MaaxYovow Kal TH TOAEL OUT 


5 mépavrat. 


Oi dé 87 véow, Hv & eyo, SHrov Gti evAaBHoovTai cor 


SukaoTikhns eis Xpeiav lévar, TH ATA Exelvyn povolky KXpwpevot, 


\ ar Ul > / 
vp on ssid SOG PET EVTLKTELD. 


\ Pani 
KATA TAaAVTA 


Tapes ebm. 


“Ap” obdv ov 





bn Se Let 
hie ee TI a 


on TavTa oO House os UnVaET URRY dubKeov, éav B 
€Géry, aipnoer, Wore aged iatpuxhns SetcOar & Tu pry avant ge 

10” Kwouye Soxel. Abra pany Ta yupvderva kal Tovs TovoUS Tpos TO. 
pores nS piceue Brerev KK ELVO eyelpew movyoet paidrov 
0 mos icxvyv, ovX WaoTrEp of AdAOL abryrat es évexa owtia 
Kal tovous petayerpifovtar. “OpOorata, 7 8 bs. “Ap odv, Hv Ss 
éyo, © TravKov, kai of Kabtoravtes pick Kal yULVaTTLKH 

15 | maeverw ovx ob Evexa TWes oiovtar KabicTaow, iva TH mev TOC 


Oe ee 


ee 


13- meraxerplfovra Galenus (V p. 875 Kiihn): peraxerpre?rac codd. 





which it is good to live and good to die. 
See Grote Plato I p. 362. 

3 avrof=zpsz is said in opposition 
to the mere ‘permission to die’ which 
bodily disease requires. adral (suggested 

Richards) is unnecessary: see II 
377 CH. 

410 A—412 8B Our young men will 
seldom need the help of judges and doctors, 
thanks to their education in Music and 
Gymnastic. They will pursue both arts 
with a view to the cultivation of the soul 
vather than of the body. Exclusive de- 
votion to one of the two makes men in the 
one case hard and fierce,'in the other, 
effeminate and mild. The psychological 
elements of Spirit and the Love of Know- 
ledge must be attuned to one another. 
Music and Gymnastic are intended to effect 
this harmony: and excess or deficiency in 
etther of these educative tnstruments reflects 
itself in morbid and degenerate phases of 
character. Hewho can best blend Music 
with Gymnastic ts the true musician; 
and such an one we must provide in our 
city, tf it ts to last. 

410A 7 dp otvxri. This epilogue 
describes concisely the aim and under- 
lying principle of Plato’s earlier scheme 


of education. Its object_j 
s who tle 
_ i —intel- 
le activity and 
j which _the inctive 


irtu the 


and Rome—are united _and aieaiigioe 





See 11 375 C and the passages referred to 
there. The ideal of Pericles (giAocope 
dvev wadaxias) in many ways resembles 
Plato’s (Thuc. 11 40). Cf. also Nettleship 
Hell. pp. 88—go and Bosanquet Com- 
panion pp. 115—117. It is noteworthy 
that the doctrine of this section is best 
explained by a comparison with one 
of the dialogues often held to be late 
(Pol. 306 c—311 C): see also Laws 
773 C,D. This is not pointed out by 
Krohn in his otherwise acute analysis 
(Pl. St. pp. 24—28). 

4108 8 6 povotKds—alproet. 6 (Lou- 
ods is 6 TH awH povockH xXpwmevos, as 
defined in the last sentence. iyvyn didxwy 
and aipjoe are metaphors from the chase: 
see II 375 A. 

10 avTad priv—toxiv. The theory 
of gymnastic propounded here was ap- 
parently new in Plato’s time (see on II 
376 E), although the practice of athletics 
as an educative discipline, especially at 
Sparta, conformed to it in no small 
measure (see Plut. Lyc. 17 ff., Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 2 ff.). 

13 peraxetpifovrar. See cr. x. I 
have followed Hermann in adopting 
Galen’s text. With odx (uh) &s or Worep 
the verb should have for its subject the 
nominative contained in the ws clause: 
cf. VII 539 D, X610 D. Symp. 179 E is 
in reality no exception to this rule. 

410c 15 ‘wes. It has been sup- 
posed that rwes refers to Isocrates, who 
in his Antidosis (180—185) expounds at 
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ev 


en 
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: ey. 

= , i a / > / a fol 

Kivduvevovow, iv 8 éyo, aupotepa tis Wuyhs evexa To wéytotov 

, a / > an 

Kabiotava. Ids 64; Ovdx évvoeis, cizrov, os SiatiOevtar adi 
\ / A N A \ »' e fol 

THV dvavotay ol dv yupvactiKh pev Sia Biov omidAnocwow,, povarKns 

be \ ef “ xX x > / al , , > 
€ pn avovtat;  ocot av Tovvaytiov diateO@ow ; Tivos Sé, 7 


capa Oeparevowrto, TH Sé THY Wuynv; “AAG Th pv; 


Tépl meryets 3 
"Eyore, bn, OT of pev 
yuppar rich akpaT@ Xpnoduevor meypuntepee Tov d€ovTos atroBai- 


baraxkias Te Kal aMepoTnTos; nv & eye. 


vovow, o oé sihindeti ) NLANAK@TEPOL av veyron 7) OS Ka wov 
avtois. Kal pnv, nv & ams ye aypiov TO sl grt av Ths 


in pvcews TapéyowTo, Kal opOds pév npeber avopetov av ein, cooctaae 


‘\ 


\ 
E 70 €lKos. 


Aoxet pot, Epn. 


2 8 émutabey rod Séovtos oxAnpdov Te Kal YareTrOV yiyvotT’ av, ws 
Ti d€; TO Hpepov | ody % dirccodos 


By / nr , na 
adv éxou pois; Kal paddov pev aveBévtos avTodD padaKxwrTepor ein 





length the usual Greek view of gymnastic. 
This is possible only if the present section 
was added within the last four years or so 
of Plato’s life, which is most improbable. 
See Hirmer Zvést. u. Komp. d. pl. Pol. 
p. 663, and /ztrod.§ 4. Inother passages 
the Antidosis has been held to presuppose 
the Republic: see Diimmler Chronolo- 
gische Beitr. etc. pp. 12, 13. 
_kabioradow. Cf. Dem. 24. 145 ovTos 
yap (sc. 6 vduos)—ovx éml rots Kexpt- 
pévois—ketrat, adr’ éml rots dxplross, 
iva pn—avayKkdfouvTo aywrifer@a, and 
Phil. 34 € (where however it is easy to 
write AdBwuev). In the first of these 
cases the reference is, as here, to the 
establishment of laws or ordinances. 
ka@icradow is used somewhat like ¢yai 
407A. Madvig’s emendation xaéicracav 
commends itself to Weber (Zxtwick. d. 
Absichtssitze in Schanz’s Beztrige U 2 
p- 58) and others, but has not yet been 
proved to be necessary, and xaftordvac 
below tells rather against it. For other 
examples of the idiom see Kiihner Gr. 
Gr. 11 pp. 897, 898. Cases like Soph. 
O. C. 11 and £7. 57, 760 are different, 
and have been justly emended. As re- 
gards the sentiment, it is characteristic 
of Plato to invent a historical’ sanction 
for ‘his theories (cf. 414 B ff.); but he 
doubtless sincerely believed that the spirit 
of Greek ——, had degenerated. 
410D 22 wv 8’ éys. There seems 
to be no other case in which jy 6’ éyd is 
so long deferred. Stallbaum and Bekker 


insert the words after oKAnpdrnros without 
any MS authority. If change is needed, 
qv 5 éys had better be omitted (so g, 
whose reading is very different here). 
But it is better to note than to obliterate 
such peculiarities. 

24 os is not ‘pro simplici # vel ws 
positum’ (Stallbaum), but=‘ quam quo- 
modo.’ 

410£ 29 avrod. Does the pronoun 
mean Tod tuépou or Tod Pirocédgov? Four 
qualities are first distinguished: viz. the 
wild, the hard, the soft and the tame. 
The source of wildness is the spirited 
element, which if rightly cultivated be- 
comes brave, if unduly strained, hard. 
So far, all is clear; but difficulties now 
begin. We should expect Plato to con- 
tinue: 7d jmepov is an attribute of 7d 
pirécogov, and 7d Pditdc0pmov—not 76d 
nuepov—when relaxed becomes too soft, 
when rightly educated becomes kxécjuov 
(the virtue which contrasts with 7d dp- 
dpecov). At first sight, then, it looks as 
if avrod meant ‘ the philosophic tempera- 
ment’ (so Stallbaum and J. and C.); 
but this is grammatically impossible, 
unless we make 76 7juepov the subject to 
padakwrepov ein and therefore to 7uepdv 
te kal kéoquov, which is hardly tolerable. 
We must therefore acquiesce in taking 
avrov as Tob nuépov, unless there is cor- 
ruption somewhere. If Plato had written 
Kal padXov pev aveOev pwaraxwrepov ein 
Tov déovros, Kad@s b€ Tpaghév cSppdv 
Te kai Kéoquov, everything would be clear, 


> / / \ / \ A 
ree rnres TE KAL GKANPOTNHTOS, Kai av 


25 
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, a \ , ¢ t ; f- 

30 TOV S€ovtos, KarXds Sé TpahévTos Hwepov Te Kal Koopiov; “Kore } 

tavta. eiv dé yé hapev Tods dvAaKas audorépa Exew TOUTW TH , f 
dice. Act yap. Odxodv jpyoobar Set adtas mpos addndas; 


Ila@s & ob; 
Wuxy 3 
pana, 

XVIIL. 


Ilavu ye. 


\ a \ € / , 4 / e 
Kai tov peév ippocpévov c@dpav Te Kai avdpeia 7 | 
Tod 5€ avappoorou Set) Kal dypovKos ; 


fa) 7 / lal oh 
Ovxodv dtay pév Tis povatkn Tapéyn KaTavrciv Kal 


a fal na \ a v e/ \ 4 \ fal \ 
KatTayel THs Wuxns Sia TOV OTaV SaoTep Sia yovns as vov $1) 
5 Nets EXéyomev Tas yAUKELas Te Kal padakas Kal Opnvodes dppovias, 
Kal pepuercob. Te Kal ie aia aeeat: vTO THS ls duatern Tov Biov 


ONOV, OUTOS TO me mporor, el TL Oupoerdes elev, domep | aidnpov B 


éuarakev nal ypnowmov €€ aypnotouv Kai oKANpod érroincev* STaV 


31. dudorépa Schneider: 


aduporepa codd. 





but I do not venture to change the text. 
c&ppov for nuepov is suggested also by 
Krohn (7/. S4 p. 26). Apelt proposes 
éuperpov (Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1895 
Pp. 969). 

31 aphorépa—ovore : viz. Td Ouuoedés 
and 7d diddcogor. 

33. Teppwv te Kal GvBpeta. twppo- 
civn is the virtue of 7d diddcogor, avdpela 
of 7d Oupoedés: cf. 399 C and Pol. 307 C. 
The meaning would be caught more easily 
if Plato had written—as perhaps he did— 
cappbv re xal xdomsov for nuepby re kal 
kéopuov above, just as he wrote avdpeior 
(410 D). dypocxos (implying, like ave\ev- 
Oepos, avdparodwdns, with which it is 
coupled in Laws 880 A, lack of power to 
control the feelings) is properly opposed 
to cwppwy here. 

411A 3 Kkatavdciv—dppovias. Kar- 
av\eiv (as Ast observes) does not govern 
apuovias, but is used absolutely: cf. Laws 
790 E (of mothers singing and rocking 
their children to sleep) arexvas olov 
KaTavArovet Tov tatdiwy, kabdrep ai Tov 
éxppdvwv Baxxedv laces, TavTy TH THS 
kwhoews Gua xopela kal movon xpwmevat. 
So expressive a word could ill be spared, 
although van Heusde’s karavr\el is in- 
genious enough. Cobet would read 
KkaravTveivy and cut out Kal Karaxeiv, 
while Hartman inclines to eject xaravieiv 
kal, but the text is sound. dpyovias 
depends on xataxety. With xwvys cf. 
(with Hiller 47. Jahrb. 1874 p. 174) 
Ar. Zhesm. 18 Sixny 6é xodvns ora: 
see Blaydes ad loc. The context in 
Aristophanes lends some colour to Hiller’s 


notion that the comparison was taken from 
some earlier philosopher: cf. Theophr. de 
sensu § Q. 

4118 7 olSnypov guddage kTA. See 
on 387 c. Apparently then the first effect 
even of the padaxal dpuoviae is good. 
This apparent inconsistency with 398 ff. 
is emphasized by Krohn (72. S¢. p. 25), 
but Krohn fails to observe that Plato 1 
here describing the facts of common ex 
perience, whereas before he was maki 
laws of his own. It is quite possible t 
admit that the relaxing modes are bene 
ficial in moderation, and yet forbid them 
because moderation in them is difficult t 
maintain. 

8 Grav—tiyke. The object of «hy, 
ryxec and deiBec is 7d Ovpoedés : that of 
Toujon is Thy Wuxnv. So much is, | 
think, certain; but ééywy is less easy. 
The word has been interpreted as (1) 
‘listening to’ (Schneider, comparing 
399 B, where, however, bréxovra should 
probably be read), (2) ‘ ‘Reessing_—on, 4 

ring,’ ‘continuing ’ : cf. Theaet. 
165 D ér tae kal ovx dvels (J. and C.). 
The sense which Schneider gives to 
éréxwy is ill-supported: and we must 
accept the second alternative. Morgen- 
stern’s emendation émiyéwy (accepted by 
Herwerden and Hartman) is attractive 
but not quite convincing (‘* when he ceases 
not to pour the music in” etc.). émiyéwr 
would preserve the metaphor, which is 
clearly intended (in xataxety, xwvys, and 
aidnpov éuddake) to suggest the process of 
smelting, and of which an echo still sur- 
vives in rye, Ne(Bec and éxrnEy. See 
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(é So emexov pn) anny aXra rej, ED wera TOUTO 6n THIEL Kal rei Bet, / 


éws av carién Tov Ovuov Kal ihe wWoTrEp patna ex THS Wuxis 10 


Kal ToUjoy parOaxoy aX pnt HD. Ildvu pév odp, epn. 
éav pmév ye, a dS éya,(e€& apxis pice aOupov AaBn,) Taxd TodTO 


Suerrpatato: éay dé Oupoerd), doOevh rowjcas Tov Ovpodv 6EippoTrorw 
C ameipyacaro, amo opMLKpar | max épeBuSopevar Te Kai eaTacBev- 


vipevov. akpaxodor ody Kal apreat avtl Avsncesbots ryeryevnvTat, 
dvoKoNas > lee 
TOANA ToVH Kal everyyTas ev pana, appeals dé Kal ® Locopias 
py arrTntat, ov scacenat bev ed lax@v TO copa $porrjparis TE Kal 
Kai 
Ti 8€; éeddv adXo pape mpattn pnde Kowovn 


Kowidj pev ovv. Ti dé; av ad yupvactixh 


Oupod éumipmratar Kal avdpeotepos yiyveTat avTos avTod ; 





para ye. 


ease pnoapi, | OUK et Tt Kal évnv avTod diropuabes év TH aux, 


are ovTe pabrjparos yevouevov ovdevos ovTE Sat maros, oUTE Aoyou 

peticxov ovTE THs AdANS povatKhs, acBevés Te Kal Kwpdv Kal 
\ / ef > 2 t 2»O\ / . >O\ 

Tuprov yiyveTal, ATE OVK éyEelpopevoy OVSE TpEpopevov ovdE Sd.a- 


/ lal > / > a ef 4 
Kabatpopévov TOV aicOncewv avtov; Odrtas, pn. 


15. aKkpaxoro II: 
A'IPE 7: yeyévnrae AML. 


Staxabarpduevov All. 


dxpbyodou A.” Cf. Lobeck Phryn: 


Miconroryos 67, 


p. 664. g yeyeryvrat 


16. yuuvaorixyn AIL: yuuvaorixds corr. A, 
22. ~yevduevov g: yevouévov A: yevouévou II. 


24, 25. Oiaxadaipouévwr AXE Gg: 





Bliimner 7echnologie etc. IV pp. 108 ff. 2272. 
The @vpoedés is the iron which music 
softens and may even dissolve: farther 
than this the comparison is not to be 
pressed. 

9 KnAq: 
fascinate a snake : 
25 


as one might charm or 
LEuthyd. 290A, Phaedr. 


g A. 

Kal Ac(Be.—aixpyrryv. For \e(Be thus 
used cf. Ar. Anights 327. jwadOakds 
aixunrys is said of Menelaus in //. xvii 
588. 

12 édv—AdBy: ‘if he has received,’ 
not ‘if he act upon’ (J. and C.). Plato 
means that if the individual in question 
received at the beginning a soul—ypuxnv 
is understood—naturally spiritless, he 
soon makes it a ‘feeble warrior.’ ‘‘ Wenn 
er gleich eine von Natur zornlose Seele 
bekommen hat” (Schneider), The sub- 
ject throughout is the 71s with which the 
sentence began. For the usual Greek 
idiom, by which the person concerned is 
represented as acting on himself (éxrnéy 
Tov Ouudy etc.) instead of being acted on, 
cf. Eur. 7. A. 187 howlocovea rapid’ 


éuav | aloxtva veodadet with Headlam’s 


note: also v 462 C, D mm. and IX 572 
A 2. 
411 c 14 épebiLopevov. pumifduevor, 


suggested by Herwerden, is picturesque 
enough : but ‘ provoked and extinguished’ 
is even more natural in Greek than in 
English, for épe@ig{w could readily be used 
of fanning a fire: see the /exzca s.v. 

15 Gvtt OvpoeSods—epmdcor. Aupoer- 
dovs is of course masculine and not neuter 
(as J. and C. suggest). Even if we allow 
that the dative is neuter in cases like 
Symp. 195 C véos—éort, mpds dé TH véw 
amaNés,and 7heae/. 185 E, the presence of 
the article makes all the difference. Ast 
(with =) reads @vyoedév. So harsh a 
change from plural to singular (dpyido 
but @uuwoerdods) is remarkable, but hardly 
more so than dmo@avovyévous és in IV 
426 c. Cf. also I 347 Am. Krohn points 
out that dvdpeiov is here represented as 
a peodrns between oxAnpdv and dpyldov 
(F2. St: p- 27). 

17 ev@xyTat: should be understood 
literally, of good living. 
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S € rn / » ee \ a \ \ / 
Oipat, 0 TOLODTOS ylyveTat Kal Apovcos, Kal TeOot pev Sia AOYoV - 

5) Se ” na , Se 5 9 f wd 4) s VV Ve s 
ovdev Tt xpHtat, Bia S€ Kal aypioTnts @oTrep Onpiov | mpos TavTa E 
Suatrpatretat, kal év apabia Kal oxaroTnTe peta appvOpuias Te Kal 
EXT THs on. "Emi 82 80" 
30 6vTe TOUT, ws Eorxe, OVO TéxVA OedY eyo av TWA painy dedwxevat 


t o , 
Havramacty, 7 © Os, otT@s Evel. 


Tos avOparro:s, poverene Te Kal cLicmeiadaat éml TO Aupoeides Kal 
TO prrooogor, ovK émt Wwuyny Kat copa, ei pn ein mr apepyon arn’ 
ér éxeivw, OTrws av sabe EvvappooPijrov | émrurevvoméevo Kat 
aviewév@ péypt Tod mpoonKovTos.. Kai yap éouxev, Eby. Tov 
KaAMOT dpa MovelKh yupvacTLKNY KEepavyUYTa Kal-peTpLOTAaTA 
a a , ¥ a b] / 9. ek a s ; pA 
T wWuyn tpoodépovta, TovTtov opOotaT av dhaipev civat Tews 





ae ee EE ———— 


, \ > / \ lal xX \ \ 
5 MOVOLKMOTATOV Kal EVAaPpLoTTOTATOV, TOAD AAXOV 7) TOY TAS Yopdas 
/ > 4 3s 
Eixotas y, bn, © LHkpates. OvxKodv 
\ > a / id a 3 4 / nr / \ RR, | 
Kal €v TH TONE Huiv, © VavKwv, Senoe TOU ToLovTOV TLVOS aél 


émi 69 g: émevdn A: émel 6 IIR. 
n mdpepyov A?: ef mapepyov Il!: 7 


adrAnraus Evieravta. 


29. axapiorias AlII: ayapioias corr. A?. 
32. ln mdpepyov Il* g: elrep epyov (sic) A?: 





(i.e. 7) mapepyov 3. 3. meTpworara &g"*: pwerpidratra Allg’. 

41lpD 27 domep Orptov—Siarpdr- dpuovia when they are tuned to the proper 
terat. If the MSs are right, mdvra is pitch by Music and Gymnastic. The 
masculine. But although dcarpdrrecOur Oupoedés is slackened (dvierar) by woverkn, 


by itself can be used without an expressed 
object (Prot. 319 C al.), it is strange to 
find damrpdrrecOat mpds Twa so used : see 
Crat. 395 B, Ad. 11 143 C. On this 
account diarpdrrerac has been by some 
ejected (Hermann), by others emended 
into dvapdrrerac (Morgenstern), diardrre- 
rat (Madvig and one Florentine Ms); while 
others read Onpiov Ta wavra dtampdrrera 
(Lambrechts), or mpoo duamparrerac wdavTa 
(Chandler), or expunge | impos (Bywater). 

Perhaps we should read worep @nplov mpds 
<Onpiov> «rd. (‘attains all his ends by 
violence and ferocity, like one wild beast 
with another’). Cf. Shakespeare Rafe of 
Lucrece ** The rough beast that knows no 
gentle right.” 

41lxE 28 oxatérynre. ‘ Ineptitude.’ 
Cf. Soph. Azz. 1028 with Jebb’s note. 

29 axaporias i is ‘ ungraciousness.’ 

32 €b py elm tapepyov occurs also in 
Phaed. 91 A (according to the Bodleian 
MS). Phrases of this kind seldom admit 
of variation; for which reason we should 
hesitate to admit the ei uy ef mapepyov 
of II'. 

33 Smws dv «tA. The soul has, so 
‘to speak, two strings, the piAocogov and 
ithe @uyoedés, which make a kind of 


tightened or braced (€creiverat) by yuuva- 
oT (410 D, 411 A—E); conversely, we 
must suppose that the girocogov is 
slackened by yupvacrixyj, and tightened 
by sovo.wxy. Music and Gymnastic are 
therefore both of them necessary for each 
of the two strings (cf. IV 441 E z.), al- 
though the slackening of the @uyoedés of 
itself also tightens the @Adcogov, which 
is likewise slackened when the tension of 
the other is increased. Cf. 7im. 88 B, C 

The effect of all this musical imagery is 
to suggest that Character is the Music of 
the Soul: cf. Lach. 188 D. 

412 A 7 tot—émortdtov. Some 
MSS (including & = and g) omit rod, and no 
precise parallel has yet been adduced for 
6 Towirés Tis used in this way. In Ix 
581 E, cited by Schneider (Addit. p. 27), 
Paris A has év rovwovTw rtwi, not év 
T@ ToovTw Twi. The article may per- 
haps be justified by the description of the 
érisrarns in the last sentence, and tuivés 
taken closely with rovovrov (‘some such 
superintendent as we have described’); 
but there is certainly some ground for 
suspecting interpolation (with Bekker and 
others). 


serves, is_a sort of minister _of 4 eee 


ee aa Oe ee ee ee ee 


The émicrdrys, as Jowett ob- 


at he Te 
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B émictdtov, ef pédret 2) ToALTELA mepertes | Aejoer pévtor, ds? 
olov TE YE panera, the 
mix. OF wid 67 TUTOL Ths twaiselas Te Kal Tpopijs ovToL av 10 
elev. Xopelas 500 ti av tus SieEion TOV ToLovT@Y Kal Onpas te Kal 
muInpyeoea, Kal yupucods ayavas Kal immeKovs ; oxXedov yap Te 
ihe 5%, bt TovToLs erropeva del avTa eivat, Kal ovKéTe Xadera 
evpeiv. “lows, 7 S ds, ov xarerrd. Eiev, hv 8 eyo TO 82 pera 
ToUTO Ti av ipiv dvacpetéov ein; ap ovK avTav TovTwY oiTLVES 15 
+ »” é Fe) % / ) are 
C dpfovci te kai apfovtar; | Ti wnv; “Ore ev mpecButépovs Tovds 
” a 95 s ao tae 4 ’ n a 
apxovrTas det eivas, vewrépous dé Tovs apyouévous, Sjrov; Arov. 
Kal ért ye Tovs apiotovs avtav; Kal roiro. Oi 8 yewpyar 
” 39 > , 7 : / a eae \ 
apiaTo. dp ov yewpyiK@tata yiyvovtac; Nai. Nov 8, émevdy 
gurAdKov avTovs apiotous Sei eivat, dp’ ov huAaKLKWTATOUS TOAEDS ; 20 
/ ” b] a / . > nr nae / x \ 
Nat. Ovxodv dpovipous te eis TobTo det UTdpxew Kai duvarods 





such as we find in Laws 765 D ff. art, whose business it is to prescribe to 
The same function is in Po/. 308 D ff. others their specific good or end. See 
assigned to the tac ps or Political Art. on 410 Aand Nohle de Statslehre Platos 

4128 8 dsoldvTé ye pidktora. I pp. 47 f., 85 ff, 113 ff. Such is their 
have placed a comma before ws; cf. duty according to the later books; but 
Phaed. 74.8 popev wévror vi A’, pnd here it is not so described, and the whole 
Dipplas, Pavwacras ye (Hoefer Part. Plat. subject is treated inanexoteric way. The 
P+ 33). full and esoteric discussion of this subject 

4123—4148 So much for Education. is reserved for vi and vil. To this later 
It remains to ask ‘ Which of the guardians treatment reference is made in 414 A and 
are to be our rulers?’ The elder shallrule 416 8B. The advocates of the original 
the younger, and the better the worse. unity of the Repuhlic justly lay stress upon 
_ Now the best guardians are those who care the tentative and provisional nature o 
” most for their country and her interests. _ the regulations here laid down (e.g. Suse 
We shall make our selection on this mihl Gen. Entw. p. 143, Zeller* I 1. 
principle ; and we must further try those p. 560 n.); whereas the separatists hold 
whom we select and see whether their that Plato’s wider conception of ie| 
patriotism is proof against all seductive Ruling class is chronologically later than 
influences. Every true opinion or belief the account now given (Krohn //. S¢. 
—and the belief on which patriotism rests pp. 28—31). An excellent defence of 
ts true,—like everything else which we call the conservative view will be found in 
good, is unwillingly discarded, but may be Hirmer Lntst. u. Komp. d. pl. Pol. pp. 
Sorctbly expelled by persuasion or forget- 613 ff. See also Zntrod. § 4. 


Sulness, by pain, pleasure and the ltke. 11 xopelas—immots. See Laws 
We shall apply these tests to prove our 814 D ff., 822 D ff., 830 C ff., 832 D ff. 
guardians. Those who emerge unscathed 13 ovKéte: ‘not now,’sc. when we have 


will become our rulers. They are the trained our Guardians. On such idio- 
true Guardians; the others should be matic uses of ovxéte and its opposite 76 
called Auxiliaries. see Cope’s Rhetoric of Aristotle, Vol. 1 
, 128 ff. This is the first appear- _ p. 13. 
' ance of the Rulers in Plato’s State, if we 412c 16 mpeoBurépovs xtA. The 
~ except the passing allusion in 389 c. different principles on which rulers may 
Their presence is necessary to take the be appointed are fully discussed in Laws 
place of the original vowodérns when the 690 4 ff. 
State has once been founded (VI 497 D) ; 21 povipous xrA. Intellectual ability, 
they represent in fact the Royal or Kingly and accomplishments, authority, and ne 
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4 8 / a / | 
Kal ETL KNOEMOVAS THS TONEWS ; 
/ , a / lal 

TLS fadLoTa TOVTOV O TUYKXaVOL PidOv. 


TAATQNOZ 


v rt 
Kort Tavta. 


[412C 


Kydo:to bé y av 


"Avayen. Kal pnv todro 


oes | f a e / a - 
y av padtota ptrot, © Evydhépey jyoito Ta avTa Kal éavTo Kal 
\ / pi? % a 
25 €xelvou pev e0 TpaTTOVTOS oioLTO EvpBaivey Kal EavTO@ ev TPATTELW, 


\ s > | Be 
pn O€, TovvavTiov. 


» ’ nr 
Oditas, éfn. “Exrextéov ap éx tav ddXov 


, / ” OX a ec / / 
purdKwv ToLovTous avdpas, ot dv cxoTTODEL Huiv wadLoTA paivovrat 
\ , \ / aA \ Nn al / c / | / 
Tapa TavTa Tov Biov, 0 pev av TH Tore HynowvTat ' Evudhéperv, 
/ @ U a A > x e 8 \ ‘ lal rare 20é > 
Tacn Tpodumia Troveiv, 0 O av pn, undevi TpoT@ Tpakar av EOEXewv. 
30°Emerndevoe yap, pn. Aoxet 8y por THpnTEov avTovs eivat év 
amTrdcas Tats ‘jruntans, el dudakixol eat TovTOV TOD Sorymaros 
Kal fnTE ryonrevepeboe pLnTe Rralopevos €xBddXXovaew émtavOave- 


pevoe S0£av THv Tov Trovety Setvy & TH Tore BéAXTLOTA. 


Réryeus vy éxBornpv ; 


‘Eye col, egy, =pe 


gaiveral ee d0Fa 


35 €Evévar éx Stavotas 7) Exovatws 7) axovaiws, Exovciws Mev ” Yeu] ns 


Tov petapavOdvoytos, axovaiws 5€ maca 7 arnHOys. 
€ / 4 / \ \ a > / y a 
Exouaiou, pn, wavOavw, TO d€ THs akovciou Séomat wabety. 


To: 
Ti dai ; 


> \ \ id a ” 3 , :-, \ > al > / - / 
ov Kai ov Hyel, Ebnv eyo, TOV pev aya0av aKovaiws oTéperPat 


24. Kai éxelvov Hermann: 


kal ray padiora éxelvov codd. 





triotic sentiment are the three requisites 
of the Rulers as laid down here. In VI 
and VI1 it is the first which is emphasized, 
here it is the last. This is in harmony 
with the whole spirit of I—1V, in which, 
as Krohn remarks (7%. St. p. 29), “the 
intellect is subordinated to the moral 
powers, and with the education of the 
character in richly-endowed natures the 
fruits of insight ripen of themselves.” 
412D 24 Kal &elvov. See cr. 2. Sto- 
baeus (Flor. 43. 152) reads xal Gre (or 6 Tt) 
padduora éxeivov xTX., which is good enough 
Greek, and would mean ‘whatever policy 
he thinks by bringing prosperity to the 
other brings prosperity also to himself,’ 
6 ru being an accusative of respect belong- 
ing to e6 mpdrrovros. If the principle of 
this interpretation is right, I should read 
6 7m dy for érav, taking dv with évuBai- 
ve. dy loves the shelter of a relative, 
particularly 6 71, and the corruption is the 
easier because o7av in A and other MSS is 
written 67’ dv. But @Ae® cannot well 
be said of one’s attitude to a policy or 
course of action; and Hermann’s pro- 
posal gives a more satisfactory sense. 
The occurrence of (roir)é6 vy dv ua- 
Atora just before may be responsible for 
the slip. It is to be understood—though 





Plato has not expressly said so—that the 
guardians believe their own interests to 
be best consulted by promoting those of 
their country. m7 6é is un 5€ eb mpdr- 
TOVTOS, and Totvavriov is EupBalvew Kal 
€auT@ KaKwS Tpdrrew. 

412£ 32 émAavOavdpevor helps out the 
idea in ék8d\X\ovew and forms a natural 
antithesis to gvAaxtkot which, while play- 
ing upon @v\akes, also implies the notion 
of remembering: cf. gvAaE povotx7s 
413 E. The word has been undeservedly 
attacked, chiefly because in 413 B it 
receives a more special and precise signi- 
fication. But each of the three tempta- 
tions to be presently enumerated, xXo77, 
Bia and yonreia, may be correctly de- 
scribed as varieties of forgetting; nor is 
it in Plato’s manner to introduce a clas- 
sification prematurely, as he would have 
done by writing pare yonrevéuevar ure 
Bragduevoe — < unre > émiravOavduevor 
(with Heller), or adding pare kNerréuevor 
before éxBadXovew (with Hartman). Co- 
bet, more suo, expunges the word. 

35 Exovolws 7] dkovotws: with reference 
to the usual Socratic theory that Know- 
ledge or Virtue is voluntary, Ignorance 
or Vice involuntary: see on II 382 A. 
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4 , n \ n a 
Tous avOpwrrovs, Tov bé KaKaV Exovoias; 7 od TO péev evreda Oar 


; a , , \ ‘ 
THs adnOeias Kakov, TO Sé adrnOevew ayabov; ob TO Ta OvTA 


SoEdfew arnPevew Soxet cor eivar; "AX, H 8 4s, 6pOds réyers, 


Kai poor SoKovdow axovtes adnOods SdEns oTepicxerOau. 


Ovxoov 


/ f a 
| kNaTrévTes 1) yonTtevOevtes 7 BiacGévtes TodTO Tacyovcw; Odésé 


vov, &bn, pavOdave. 


fal ? / , sb 
Tpayixds, nv & eyo, Kivduvev@ Réyeuv. 


/ ; \ \ - ad j 
KNaTreVvTAaS ev yap Tovs peTaTrecaOEvTas Aéyw Kal TOds éTiNavOa- 
ff a \ U na , , ' 
vopevous, OTL TOV méev KpOVOS, TOV Sé Aoyos eEapovpevos AavOaven. 
n ys ‘al P : N / 7; \ / ‘ /. A 
vov yap twov pavOaves; Nat. Tous toivuy Biacbévtas Aéyw ods 
av odvvn tis ) adyndav petadofadcar woinoy. Kal todr’, édn, 
< : t 


éwalov, Kal op0as. Néyers. 


T \ \ Gé 4 | e > 5 
OVS LNV YONTEVUEVTAS, | WS EYwmat, 


Kav ov dhains eivas of av petadoEdcwow 7 bh Hdovas KnrAnOEévTeEs 


iA ; 


\ - . 
} vmo poBov tu detcavtes. “Kovxe yap, } 8 bs, yontevew wavra 


doa aTata.. 


os 


\ / Vv 54 
XX. “O toivuy dpte édeyov, Entntéov, tives apiotor dUAaKés 
nm ’ al / an ‘an 4 . 
TOU Tap avTots Soypatos, TOUTO ws ToinTéov, 6 av TH TOAE ael 
~ - : 3 A an , : 
Sox@ot BédXTLIoTOV eivat avTois Tovety. THpNnTéov 6H eVOdS éK 


, , ” , »” \ a ‘ 
Tatiowv, mpoleuévors Epya, év ols ay Tis TO ToLovTOY wadtoTa 





413A 4 Tav piv dyabav—éovclas. 
See Iv 438A 2. 
6  ov—elvar. It is necessary ex- 


ressly to equate dAnOevew with adydhs 
dd£a, because ordinarily it means to 
speak rather than to think what is true. 

: "Hartman approves of Ast 
for bracketing the words ‘‘quod argumen- 
tationem turbant,” but the contrary is 
true. Men unwillingly relinquish what 
is good. dAnfevew is good; and adnO7s 
d6fa is adnOevew; therefore we unwil- 
lingly relinquish ays d66£a—which is 


_ just what we wished to prove. 


4138 I0 tTpayiKas: i.e. bWnodoyoupueE- 
vos, in lofty high-flown metaphorical lan- 
guage suchas may well become obscure: cf. 
VIII 545E. «kdérrev thus used is tragic: 
ef. (with J. and C.) Soph. Azz. 681 ef uh 
TO Xpovw kekNémme da. 

13 totvvy=‘praeterea’ here, not ‘igi- 
tur’: I 339 Dz. 

413c 17 Tt Selcavres= ‘having some 
fear’ (J. and C.). 


20 TOTO ws TotnTéov KTA.: ‘that it 


is their ‘duty to do that which on each 


occasion they think it is best for them to 
do in-the interests of the State.” I have 
provisionally retained the reading of the 


_best Mss, although it is open to suspicion 


on several grounds. The position of 
TovTo is unusual, and avrots rovety is, to 
say the least, superfluous. Gaisford (with 
whom Cobet agrees) wished to expunge 
the entire clause as a gloss on déypuaros. 
This solution, though drastic, may be 
right: for an explanation of déyuaros is 
hardly needed after 412 D, E, and rodro 
looks like the commencement of an ex- 
planatory note ‘this, viz. that’ etc. A 
simpler alternative, adopted by most 
editors, is to cancel atrots rocety, but it is 
difficult to see why a scribe should have 
introduced the words. The sentence, if 


genuine, seems to want the finishing 


touch. Cf. 407 Dz. 

22 mpo0enévors Epya. It is clear that 
Plate is referring to specific tests, and 
not (as Bosanquet seems to think) to the 
duties of war and the public service 
generally. So also Susemihl (Gen. Entw. 
II p. 143), and Steinhart (Zzxlectung p. 
173), the latter of whom compares, not 
very aptly, the tests of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood and the appalling spectacles 
displayed in the mysteries. Three kinds 
of tests are required: (1) xAow7, (2) Bia, 
(3) yyonrela. Examples of the second 
kind are furnished by the severer disci- 
pline of gymmastic, the chase etc.: cf. 
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b] Xa @ / \ & a \ \ \ , \ 6 
€7T tb VUQVOLTO Kat € aTTAT@TO, Kat TOV BEV BVYNBLOVa Kat vaoeEa- 


| / \ \ 
Tatytov | éyxpiTéov, Tov S€ uy amroKpLiTéov. 


n yap; Nai. 


, > \ > , ‘ > Qn 5] a / b] > A 
25 Trovous ye av Kal adyndovas Kat ayavas avTois Oeréor, év ols TavTA 


30 nOovas av peTaBANTEor, | Racastsonras TOAV MadXov 7) Ypucov év E 
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fal / 
TaVTa TH PNTEOV. 


‘OpOds, edn. 


Ovxodiv, jv S éyo, Kai tpitov 


y rn ~ / e/ / \ / iA 
eldous TOU THS yonTelas GuiddXay TroinTtéov, Kal Geatéov—aoTrep 
\ / » \ / \ 4 + r 
Tovs TwAoUS El TOvs Wodous TE Kai OopvBous ayovTes cKoTrOvEW 
/ cf f é Fie , 
et hoBepoi, ovTw véous dvTas eis SeiwaT ATTA KomicTéov Kal Eis 


Tups—el SvaryonTevTos Kal erie év Tact aivetat, pirat 
auTov @V ayabos Kal HOULEENS 1S endvbaven, ebpub yay TE Kal. 
evdppootov éauvTov év aa. TovTOW Tapéywrv, oios by av ov Kat 


EAUT@ KAL TOAEL XPHNTLUMTAaTOS Ein. 


ee Ne, age \ 
Kat TOV GAél EV TE TTALOL KAL 


VEeaVvigKOLS Kal EV aVdpact pecaneeapevor Kal cacriparov éxBaivovra 


KATACTATEOV apxovra THS TOMwS Kal phan, Kai Tyas Soréov 414 


Kat C@VTL Kal TéMeuTHoavTe, Tepe TE Kal TOV AXN@V punjeetion 
el ih ype May RaROrG: TOV S€ Ln TOLOUTOV amo gptTete TOLAUTN 
Tis, nv Oo eyo, doKet Hor, © TavKor, 7) exdoryn elvau Kal KaTdoTacls 
TOV apxXovT@V Te Kai hudaKkwv, ws év TUT@, wh Ou axpiBelas, 


eipjabat. 


adnOas opSoratov Kadety | To’TOvs pev pvAaKas TravTedels TOV B 


27. Tov Tis A: 


ees / ? 
Kai é€uot, 7 8 os, ovtTws 1n aiverat. 


Trovras Ag: 


"Ap OUV ws 


rovTous II. 





Laws 6338 ff., where the probationary 

alue of these and similar exercises is 
appropriately insisted on by the Spartan 
stranger. It was fully recognised in the 
Spartan dywy7 (Plut. Zyc. 17. 4 ff.). The 
third order of tests may be illustrated from 
Laws 634 A,B, 635C, 647Dff., 6494, 
673Eff. 7 év olv~ Bdoavos (649 D) con- 
sists in giving wine to test men’s self- 
control (Tod cwpoveiv Evexa wedérns 673 E). 
Plato gives no account of the first va- 
riety; but a good illustration of one 
species of it (cf. rods meramreOévras 
413 B) is provided by the speeches of 
self-seeking statesmen and unpatriotic 
sophists and poets. It is a curious fact 
that Plato’s xAom7 still leaves a loophole 
by which vicious poetry may creep in 
again. On the general question, Plato 
does well to insist on the educational 
value of temptation ; the theory and prac- 
tice of modern times recognises it in 
connexion with fia, but experience too 
often shews that xAowy and yonreia mean 


bape with fire. Cf. Grote Plato 1 

328. 

413D 27 Tod tys—Oeatéov. Two 
eldn of tests have been described, cXor7 
and Bia: the third is yonrela. I incline 
to think that Stallbaum is right in_re- 
storing Tod Tips: see cr. n. and Jntrod. 
§ 5. rovros ‘misere languet,’ and if a 
dative were needed, it should rather be 
avrois. Herwerden expunges @Gearéov; 
but asyndeton before wozrep is frequent in 
sentences of this kind. 

413 E£ 31 Svoyorrevtos. For the 
change from plural to singular cf. I 
347 A 2. 

414A 3 hayxdvovta. The accusative 
recurs to gvA\aka, and is all the easier 
because tTiuwas doréoy is little more than 
tTiunréov. Plato’s usage is lax in such 
matters, and it is better not to emend; 
cf. (with Schneider) Laws 760E, 877A 
and Engelhardt Anac. Pl. Spec. WI p. 45- 

5 os é&y timtw—eipyobat, éf VI 
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| 4148 10 émkovpovs. Plato hencefor- 

3 ward uses this expression when he wishes 
specifically to allude to the second class of 
his citizens. vAaKes remains the general 
term including both dpxovres and émi- 
kovpot. See on II 374D. 

414 3—415D Jn order to establish 
all these regulations in the city, we must 
have recourse to a heroic falsehood. We 

shall tell the citizens that they were only 
| dreaming when they believed themselves 
_ to be trained by us. In reality, they were 
: being moulded and fashioned in the womb 
of Earth, they and all their equipments ; 
so that tt ts their duty to defend their 
country like a mother, and regard their 
| Jellow-citizens as brothers born of Earth. 
We shall add that in creating some to be 
| rulers, God mingled in their substance 
gold; silver he put in the auxtliaries ; 
tron and copper in the farmers and arti- 
| sans. The citizens will for the most part 
produce children like themselves ; but silver 
offspring will sometimes come from gold, 
or gold from silver and the like. It ts the 
first and foremost duty of the Rulers to 
lift and degrade children into their proper 
classes, alleging an oracle that the city 
shall perish when tron or copper becomes 
its guardian. It may be impossible to 
convince the first generation of our citizens 
that the lie ts true; but their posterity 
may credit it. 

4148 ff. After discrediting the cur- 
rent mythological and religious views, 
Plato now proceeds to replace them by 
something more in harmony with his own 
principles. Throughout this episode he 
is making legend in accordance with 
II 382D dca 7d pH elddvac Gry TadnOes 
éxet tepl Tov Tadadv, adpouoodyres TH 
GdnOet Td Weddos 6 Te waALoTA OUTw XpHot- 


A. P. 


. 
1+ 
fez 


pov mowotmev. His particular object is 
to give a religious and quasi-historical J 
sanction to the sentiment of patriotism 
and the institution of caste. With this 
aim in view he frames a “0Gos in which 
the belief of many Greek communities 
(especially the Athenians: cf. Isocr. Paneg. 
24 f., Eur. Fr. 362) in an autochthonous 
ancestry is skilfully combined with the 
popular association of different metals 
with different degrees of merit, as in the 
Hesiodic ages of man. Cf. Hirzel Der 
Dialog pp. 263 f. The episode should 
not be understood as ironical: without it, 
the present sketch of a State would be 
incomplete. We require some guarantee || 
for the permanence of the city and its 
institutions; and nothing could be more 
in keeping with the prevailingly moral 
and religious spirit of Plato’s ‘musical’ 
education than that he should find that 

arantee in faith rather than in reason.\ 

he case is different when the Platonic city 
attains its full maturity, and it is equally 
appropriate that Reason, embodied in 
the Rulers, should then become the final 
guarantee. 

4148 13 av viv dy. Seecr.n. Al- 
though vidv occasionally refers to the 
immediate past (e.g. I 341 C, IX 5924, 
xX 611 8B: see also Jebb on Soph. Azz. 
151), neither here nor in ods viv 6% just 
before can 6 viv be retained: for 67 
‘neque per se intelligi neque ad dv referri 
potest” (Schneider). The reference is 


to II 382 D, III 2809 B. 
41% oaaae aS corte pév. See on 


I5 D. 
: e pndtv Kkawvov KTA. We want no 
novelty, but something with which the 
Greeks are already familiar, for our city 
is a Greek city (V 470 E). 
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eye arrxa Dowsxixov Tt, _Tporepov mev nn Tohhaxov yeyov9s, 
@S Pao, ol moenras Kai TeTreiKacLW, Ep Tuadv S€ ov ryeyovos ove 
oda €t yevouevov av, wetaar Sé cuxviis mevGovs. “Os Eovxas, dn, 
OKVOUVTL NEYELV. 
> »” \ \ fal , / / 
érevoav eitw. Aéy’, pn, kai un poBod. Aéyw 87: | Kaitot ovK 
c xX , , : / an \ 
oda omroia TOAmy 7) TroLoLs AoOyous Ypa@pevos Epo Kal emrLyerpjow 
n ‘ \ ” , ¢ \ 
Tp@Tov pev avTous Tovs apxovtas TeiPew Kal Tos oTpaTLMTas, 
” \ \ \ »- / e HF 2A, € a > \ a / 
émetta O€ Kal THY AAANV TOALY, WS ap a HuEis aUTOVS ETPEhopey TE 
Ul / n 

Kal éTaldevouev, WoTTEP OVEipaTa édoKOUY TaUTAa TadVTAa TdoyeELW 
te kal yiyvecOar Trepl adtovs, hoav Se Tore TH GdnOcia bd yh 

VY P » 7 9 adnleEta ys 
> \ / \ , \ > \ \ \ > a 
€vTOS WAATTOPEDOL Kal Tpepouevor Kal avToi Kal Ta Stra avTaV 
Kal 1 adn oKe) Snpwoupyounevn. ion d€ TavTEAXas eleepye 
opMEVOL HoaV, Kal ) Yh avTovs pHTNP OvcAa avnKev, Kal vodv Set Os 


Adéw 8€é cou, Fv & éyo, Kai wan eiKdTas oKvEiV, 
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16 Powrkexdv ti: because the story 
othe Drege Sees Cadmus 
the Phoenician having sown the dragon’s 
teeth from which they sprang (Apollod. 
f-qr Tyr CfEnmr-Bes a Ste Steinhart 


(Einleit. p. 177) and Susemihl (Gen. 
Entw. U % 144) find in Powixexdy a 
further hint that the institution of caste 
was something foreign and non-Hellenic: 
but the words cannot be thus interpreted. 
The Egyptian system of caste (see Hdt. 
11 164 ff.) differed from Plato’s in essen- 
tial points, and there is no real evidence 
to shew that he was influenced by it in 
any way: nor is ‘Phoenician’ (‘Sido- 
nian’ in Laws |.c.) equivalent to ‘Egyp- 
tian.’ Cf. Hermann Gesch. u. Syst. p. 
55 and zx. WVetoua Powixixdy afterwards 
became a proverb, perhaps owing to this 
passage. 

modAaxod ‘yeyovds 
‘which has_ha 
yeyovds and ‘yevéuevov in themselves refer 
to the actual occurrences, which ws ga- 
cw—rereixacw reduces again to legend 
and matter of faith. oA\axoi is plenti- 
fully illustrated in Preller Gr. JZyth. 
pp. 79 ff. Presently ovd oida ef yevduevov 
av (for which Herwerden neatly but néed- 
lessly suggests o8& of5 av ef yevdpevor) 
hints that the age of miracles is past. 

414 D 21 omoig—y tolos. Cf. 
400A 7. It is very exceptional to find 


_ means simply 


_ the indirect interrogative preceding the 


direct : cf. Soph. O. 7.71 with Jebb’s note. 
ép@. I have removed the colon after 
ép® on Richards’ suggestion. 


24 @omep dvelpata—airots: lit. ‘all 
these things which they fancied them- 
selves suffering and happening to them 
were so to speak dreams.’ €ddxouy is 
‘imagined’ as in Aesch. fers. 188 (also 
of a dream) and elsewhere. The object 
of mdoxev, viz. raira mwavra, becomes 
the subject of yiyver@a: cf. (for the 
change of subject) 4p. 40 A, Symp. 200 D 
and supra I 333 C, Il 359 D,E, 360A. 
It must be allowed that the effect of this 
idiom is here unusually harsh. I once 
conjectured brdpxew for méoxew, taking 
édéxour still as ‘fancied’: but the text is 
probably sound. 

25 wo yqsKtA. Herwerden bids us 
bracket either t7é or évrés: but Plato 
rarely if ever lets the preposition éyrés 
follow its noun. wé7é is ‘under,’ not ‘by’ 
(it is 6 Oe6s, not 7 y%, who mAarre:, infra 
415 A), and éyrés is adverbial; “drinnen 
unter der Erde” (Schneider). Mortal 
creatures are similarly moulded within 
the earth in Protagoras’ prehistoric myth 
(ruTotow attra Geol yas &vdov 320 D): 
cf. also Symp. 191 C, Pol. 272 A, Tim. 
42D. The myth of the Poléticus (269 A ff.) 
connects the autochthonous origin of man 
with the golden age, in agreement with 
a wide-spread tradition, which gave rise 
to a considerable literature (Diimmler 
Proleg. zu Platons Staat p. 46). It is in 


the spirit of this tradition that Plato here 


represents the first generation of his ideal 
city as autochthonous. 

414 5 28 kai—xat. The double 
kat marks ‘‘the correspondence of the 
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Tepi wNTpos Kai Tpopod THs Xwpas ev 7 cial BovreverOai Te Kal 


, Te: 


> / > 4 eB tS b eee ” \ la] ” a 
QLUVVELV AUTOUS, EaY TLS ET AUTHV (nN, KAL UTEP TMV ANAWY TOALTAY 30 


@s aderpav dvTav Kal ynyevav Svavocicbar. 
n / 
415 mddar joxvvov TO wWeddos réyev. 
> a ae ” \ \ bf fal Fa 
GX Guws akove Kal TO RoLTTOY TOU pvOov. 


> > f ” 
Ovx éros, &dpn, 

NA 3 i a OY Sy, 
Ildvu, hv & éya, | etxoTws* 
> \ \ ¥ \ 
€oTe pev yap 92) 


A / > / 
mdvres of év TH TONE AdEAHOl, @S HHoomEV pds avTOvs pvOoXo- 
nr ? ’ ¢e \ / vd \ £ al € \ v 
youvtes, GAN oO Oeds TAdTTMY, door pev KudV ixavol dapyeyr, 
a / a 
xpucov év TH yevéoet: cuvéwerEey avTois, Sid TiywwTaTol eioww* 
/ / b/ $ a > al 
bc0t © étrixoupol, apyupov: aidnpov dé Kal’yanXKov Tois TE yewpyois 
a ; ? a / a 
Kal Tois’adAows Snpwoupyois. are odv Evyyevets OvTes TavTES TO 


\ AU € , XN e a > lal bed S ef ~ > | lal 
B bev TOAV OMOLOUS AV UMLY AVTOALS YEVYOTE, E€OTL OTE EK XPuvagou 


/ x > a we > a a ” \ bs 
yevunGein dv apyupodv kal €& apyupod xpucody Exyovoy Kal TadAXNa 
mavta oUTws €& addAjd@V. Tols ody ApYovoL Kal TpwTOY Kal 





two clauses” (J. and C.). As the Earth 
proved herself their mother, so they must 
shew themselves her sons. If the text is 
sound, it must be explained in this way; 
but exact parallels are rare. Thuc. Iv 8. 
g (cited by Schneider Addit. p. 27) is 
different: see Classen ad loc. and on 
vill 27. 5. More to the point is Soph. 
Ant. 1192 f. kal mapow épa, | Kovddev 
maphow THs adnOelas ros: see Jebb ad 
loc. Ast expunges cai before 7 yf, while 
Hermann alters it to ws (carrying on the 
ws of ws dpa). Neither change can be 
called satisfactory. I formerly suggested 
Snucoupyouuéevyn err. %H5n 5é xr. (Cl. Rev. 
X p. 385): cf. Symp. 220C Hin Av pe- 
onuBpla, Kat dv@pwro yoOdvovro. The 
change is slight, but é7« ‘languet,’ and it 
is better to retain the Ms reading. 

@s tmepl pnTpds — Svavociobat Cf. 
(with J. and C.) Aesch. Sept. 1o—20, 
412—416, and infra v 470 D. For the 
omission of the preposition before ris 
xwpas cf. VIII 553 B 2. vrép with Trav 
a&\\wv is scarcely more than epi: see 
II 367 Az. 

415A 3 ws giyjcopev. The sense 
(as Schneider observes) is ws 6 pidos 
éyet, dv mpds avrods épotuerv. Hartman 
cancels ws, but it was more likely to have 
been wrongly omitted here than inserted. 

5 xpvodov «ta. The metalsare borrowed 
from Hesiod (O. D. tog—20r1), as Plato 
indicates in VIII 546 E. Hesiod enume- 
rates five ages of men (interposing the 
age of heroes between those of copper 
and iron), but the older legend probably 


recognised four only: see Rohde Psyche 
I p. 87. Plato makes the golden and the 
other classes coexist—a truer and pro- 
founder view than Hesiod’s. In other 
respects, the myth (as Jackson has pointed 
out in Susemihl and Hicks Politics of 
Aristotle p. 244) is not to be pressed: 
for ‘‘ it does not recognise the promotion 
of érixovpo.”’ to be &pxovres. We should 
expect the @¥Aaxes to contain admixtures, 
both of gold and silver, such as are to be 
Rulers receiving more gold than silver, 
and conversely; but the Greek does not 
favour this idea. Iron again seems to 
be exclusively (though less emphatically) 
reserved for the farmers, and copper for 
the artisans: cf. infra B, C, VIII 547 A, B, 
and Arist. Pol. B 5. 1264> 14. It makes 
the weidos all the more yevvaiov and 
effective to tell the citizens that the 
classes are even more distinct than they. 
really are. 

7 dre obv Evyyeveis Svres is said with 
reference to the 6é clause, on which the 
stress falls. The fundamental kinship of 
the different classes will occasionally re- 
assert itself in their offspring. So J. and 
C., rightly. 

415 B 9g é¢ dpyvpov: sc. éxyédvou, 
which should also be supplied with 
xpucod. Plato sees in fancy the onward 
march of generations xa@dmep Naurdda 
Tov Blov mapadiddévres: cf. IV 424A. Ast’s 
proposal dpydpov should not have received 
the approval of Hartman; and D. and V. 
miss a characteristic touch by translating 


n 


dpyupod ‘* a silver parent.” 
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pddtoTa TapayyérAre O Oeds, tras pndevds odT@ PirAaKes ayaol 
€covtat nd ovTw ohodpa dvraEover pndéev ws Tods éxyovous, 
6 Tt avTois TovTwY ev Tals uyxais TapapémixTat, Kal édv TE 


adérepos éxyovos iroxadkos 4 UTociSnpos yévntat, wndevt | Tpdmr@ C 


KATENENTOVTLY, GAAAA THY TH HUTEL TPOTHKOVEaY TLnY aTrOdOVTES 
v > \ xv 

@aovaw eis Snutoupyous 7) els yewpyouvs, Kal av av é€x TovT@Y TIS 
e / xX e fal . } 
UTOXpuTos %) UTadpyupos un, TyunoavtTes avaEovor Tos pev eis 
gpurakny, Tovs dé eis Erixouplav, Os ypnruod dvTOs TOTE THY TOALY 

a 4 Pike e /, ed \ / n 

SiadOaphvar, 6tav avTnv o aidnpos 7 0 YadKos puraky. Todrov 


io \ rn a CT 
ovv Tov wiOov Gras av Trecbeier, Exes Ta pnyavnv; Ovddapas,? 


” cf > x SN Ae A\¢ $29 c , ton \ e 
epn, OTT@S Y AV AUTOL OUTOL* ' OTWS MEVT AV OL TOUTMY VELS KAL OL D 


” / ” ” Ms ‘ a. . 

éresta of T adXoL AVOpwTrot of KoTepov. ~AdAa Kal TodTO, HY 8 
\ \ a a ” 

eyo, ed av Exot TPOs TO UAAXOV avTOvs THs TOAEWS TE Kal GAAHOV 


xndecbar* ayedov ydp Tt wavOdva 6 eyes. 


19. 6 oldnpos 7 6 xadkds g: 6 aldnpos PbdAaE 7 6 Xadkods ATIT: 6 adnpods pidak 


H 6 xadxods A*: 6 otdnpods 4 6 xadxods E 





13 édy te KTA. This provision is the 
corner-stone of Plato’s State, and as soon 
as it gives way, the edifice is doomed 
(vill 546 E—547 A). It is only by the 
elevation of the worthy and the degrada- 
tion of the unfit that class-distinctions 
can be made to coincide with those of 
Nature (cf. IV 423 D); and unless they 
do, the foundation of the city, which is 
7d éavrod? mpdrrew, is sapped. Hence 
the emphasis with which Plato introduces 
this subject. His theory, it should be 
noted, conforms at least as much to the 
interest of the individual as to that of the 
State; for it provides congenial work for 
all according to their natural capacities, 
and uncongenial labour, whether above 
or below one’s powers, is a fertile source 
of misery and crime. Aristotle (Pol. B 4. 
1262 27) seems to doubt if Plato’s scheme 
was feasible. Granted rulers who are 
ppoviwor els TodTO, Suvarol, and Kydeudves 
Ths modews (412 C), in a small city—a 
thousand warriors, says Plato, will suffice 
(Iv 423 A, cf. Grote Plato 111 p. 206 2.) 
—it could probably be worked without 
much difficulty. See also IV 423 E ff. 
We are not of course to suppose that the 
child was once for all assigned to his 
class at birth; he would be watched and 
tested again and again, before being 
finally disposed of, so that the likelihood 
of mistakes on the part of the Rulers sis 
greatly lessened. Cf. Zim. 19 A. 


415C 17 Tipyoavres: not “havi 
estimated their values” (J. and C.): but 
simply ‘they will do him honour and’ ete. 
The suggestions avtiriujoarres or Tih- 
gavres xar’ aéiavy will hardly command 
assent. Tiuyy in Tiuhv amoddyres above 
may also be translated ‘honour’ if ra 
TH pice mpoonxoveay is taken in its full 
force: the honour appropriate to his 
nature and no more. 

415 D 21 8Sws pévt dv Krad. Cf. 
Laws 663 E—664 A. Grote justly ob- 
serves that ‘‘ Plato has fair reason for his 
confident assertion that if such legends 
could once be imprinted on the minds 
of -his citizens, as portions of an estab- 
lished creed, they would maintain them- 
selves for a long time in unimpaired force 
and credit” (l. c. 111 p. 188). The first 
generation of citizens would remain in- 
credulous, but the yervaiov Weddos would 
be impressed upon their children, and 
soon be universally believed. It would 
require but little effort for a Greek city 
like Plato’s (v 470 E) to entertain in 
course of time a view which has so many 
points of contact with Greek tradition. 
Here Plato seems to hint that even his 
Rulers (for of rovrwy vets must include 
‘these also) will in time believe; the 
Rulers of vI—vil might teach the legend 
as an év déovre Weidos, but would them- 
selves refuse their assent. , 

24 oxedov—Aé€yets: viz. that the story 
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a \ 

XXII. Kat rodro pev dy er dry adv adto 9 iyo dydyn: 25 
Hyets 58 ToTOUS TOdS ynyeveEls OTALoaVTES epeniaien nryoupLéeveov 
Tov apxovTar. €édOovTes 5é DeacdcOwv Ths Toews OrroV KdrXL- 

E otov eipurorcteiaas?at, d0ev Tovs Te Evdov | udrduot av KaTEXOLEY, 

el Tis pn) EOEXOL ToIS vopous TeiOecOat, Tovs Te EEwOev arrapdvvorer, 

€l TONE ULOS wale AVKOS Eri ToimYnY TES ssi TTPAaTOTEdEVTaMEVOL 30 

8é, Ovcavtes ois ypy, edvas Toincdcbav. 1) TAS; OdTws, Edn. 

na rn / 

Ovxotv Tovavtas, olas Yelmavos Te oTéyeww Kal Bépouvs ixavas 

lal \ > id > / / ” lal t : , 
eivat; Ilds yap oxi; oixnoers yap, Edn, Soxeis wor Aéyerv. Nai, 
> a 
416 nv S eyo, oTpatiwtiKds ye, GAN ov xXpHnpmatiotixds. | Ilds, edn, 
5 n / / + NR > , > aS , / 

av ToUTO Néyers Svadéepey Exeivov; “Eyw cou, nv & eyo, wespdcopar 

eimeiv. SewvoTatov ydp Tov TdvTwV Kal aloyLoTOY TroLméct ToOLOU- 
Tous ye Kal oTw Tpépervy KUVAaS ETLKOUPOUS ‘ToLWViwY, waTE bTO 
4 / Xx an BA eo J > A \ 4 
akoXacias 7) ALMOv 7 TLVOS AXXOU KaKod EOoUs avTods Tods KUVAS 5 


3. aloxistov &g: aloxucrév mov A: aloxidv mov II. 





is intended to form part of the city’s 
permanent religious creed, and so en- 
courage patriotism and fraternity. 

415 D—4178 Our Rulers and Auxi- 
liartes shall have a camp within the city, 
so as to check lawless citizens and ward off 
foreign foes. Their education will prevent 
them from preying on the others, provided 
we arrange their circumstances rightly. 
We shall assign them common property 
and houses, as well as common meals, to 
be furnished by the other citizens in return 
Jor the protection they enjoy. The use of 
gold and silver must be forbidden to our 
Guardians. 

415 D ff. Thecommunism of 








litical power on the part of his 


te) 
uardians Ohle de Statslehre Platos 
Hos 2 -}. At the present stage 


Socrates gives only a brief and exoteric 
account of the system, reserving the full 
and final exposition for Book v. Plato 


may have been thinking of certain 
Spartan and Pythagorean institutions 
when he framed some of the regulations 
in this section: but his communism is 


much more thorough-gomg than anything han-anything . 
of the ki ore his day. See Steinhart 


inleitung pp. 179—TS81, and especially 
Grote l.c. III pp. 207—216. Aristotle’s 
criticisms (Po/. B 5. 1262 37—1263° 29) 


are interesting and acute, although he 
ignores some essential points, and is 
unable throughout to rise to the level 
of Plato’s idealism. See also Jowett 
/nirod. pp. 175—179 and Nettleship 
Lect. and Rem. it pp. 136 f. 

25 TovTo—ayayy: ‘this will be as 
the vox populi shall determine’: i.e. it 
will depend upon ¢7un whether our fable 
is believed or not. 77 is not of course 
an oracle (as Ficinus supposed), but the 
half-personified voice of popular belief. 
Cf. Laws 838 c, D. 

28 rovs te€vSov kT. Henkel (Studien 
sur Gesch. d. Gr. Lehre vom Staat p. 52 
#. 13) remarks that the prevention of fac- 
tion inside the city is characteristically 
put in the foreground. The greatest 
danger to a Greek city was from internal 
dissension: cf. v 470 C ff. xz. 

415 E 30 otparomedevodpevor. The 
Spartan government was compared to that 
of a orparéredor (Isocr. 6. 81: cf. Gilbert 
Gr. Const. Ant. E.T. pp. 61 ff.). Plato’s 
city is literally a camp. His proposals 
would probably strike the average 
Athenian as a dangerous and tyrannical 
exaggeration of Spartan usages. See 
Jowett Jxtrod. p. 176. 

416A 2 Ruaihdpa éxe(vou is re- 
jected by Herwerden ; but Schneider’s ex- 
planation hits the mark: “a alterum hoc 
de discrimine insolentius dictum notat : 
prius fuerat quod domos edvds dixerat.” 
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rn ral n \ ral 
emiyerpnoat Tols mpoBatos KaKoupyeiy Kal avtl Kuvdav AdKOLS 


oporwOjvar. Aewov, 4 & ds* tras 8 ov; VOtKody dudaxTéop | 


‘ a a ate CURT \ \ 
TavtTl TPOTw, (2 TOLOVTOY Huiv ot ETriKOUpOL TrOLNTwOL TPOS TOds B 


ToNiTas, éTevd)) avT@Y KpEiTTOUS eciciv, avTi Evupaxyov edpevov 
SeatréTats aypiows apopoimPaciw; Puraxréov, Edn. Ovxodv thy 
peyloTny Ths evAaBeias TapecKevacpévor av elev, eb TO OVTL KANOS 
memavdevpévoe etciv; ‘ANAa pay eiciv y, pn. Kal éyw elror, 
Todro pev ovK a&sov shlgay  asias & dire Travewv: 5 péptos 
apre ENE OLED, avon, te det avTovs Tis op Pie. Tuxely mrasdeles, 
ares moté éaTuw, €b péAXOVGL TO peyeorov exew mpos TO Tepot 
eivat avTois TE Kal Tots" pudarropévors it avtav. Kai op0ds 
ye, © Os. pos tolvuy TH Taideia TavTy pain av Tus voov éxov 
deiy Kai Tas otesiress Kal ror argu oyoiay srolanayy avTots 
mapeoxevdabat, 5 TLS MHTE TOS dudanas,! és dpiotous eivat Travcoot 


avTous, Kakoupyely TE f1) erapoi\ mept Tovs aAXous | 


Kai arnOas ye djoe. 


TONLTAS. 


"Opa 8n, eizrov eyo, e¢ Tovdvde Twa TpoToV 


mapeckevdoOar Il: wapackevdcacba A. 





12, éywu: wy’ AllzEg. 19. 
20. émapot O: érapy AIIE g. 
6 Kakoupyeiv. See 407 Bw. The 


idiom is abundantly attested, both in 
Plato and in other Greek authors, al- 
though Madvig and Cobet have done 
their best to expel it from Plato’s text 
here and wherever else it occurs. 

4168 8 py ToLotrov—roujowot. 
For towirov cf. 388 Dz. Richter con- 
jectured wi rovotro—mombG@or, “ parum 
venuste,” as Hartman mercifully says 

Q GvTl Evppdxov — adhoporwBacr. 
For the usual ampliative or explanatory 
asyndeton cf. 409 B. Aristotle objects 
that Plato’s regulations would virtually 
divide his city into two hostile camps 
(Pol. B 5. 12642 24), and Grote does not 
see ‘‘ what atonic- epublic fur- 









more securely. Moreover, where eac 
individual, has the work to do for whic 
he is best qualified, one fruitful cause 
is removed. 
wives and families of the lower class 
would. also tend to keep them quiet. 
Nor does Aristotle’s objection allow 


sufficient weight to the training by which 
Plato tries to protect his guardians from 
such ‘spiritual pride’ as would alienate 
their subjects. 

12 Kal éyd elrov. See cr. nm. xa 
éywy’ eizov, though generally retained, is 
surely wrong: it could only mean ‘I too, 
said I.’ No editor cites any other in- 
stance of eywye i in this formula. 

13 TodTo wey KTA. prepares us for the 
second scheme of education in Book vit: 
cf. 412 B, 414 A m7. 

416 Cc 19 ‘rTis—émapot. aivrovs is 
emphatic: ‘‘ipsos per se” (Schneider). 
The contrast is between the guardians in 
themselves, and in their dealings with the 
others. It is difficult to decide between 
mwavoe—érape (Bekker and others) and 
mavoo—énapot. The latter is exguzsitius, 
and better supported on the whole. For 
the confusion between. -y (subjunctive) 
and -o: (optative) in A see /ntrod. § 5. 
Cobet calls for rod instead of rods before 
gvrakas, but Pv’AaKas requires the article. 
mavew with the infinitive is rare, and 
means ‘prevent,’ not ‘make to cease’: 
cf. Hdt. v 67 (with Stein’s note) and Ar. 
Ach. 634, where Reiske’s conjecture "dams 
should not be accepted. 
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a > \ a \ > a > I A 54 n 
de? avtods Civ Te Kat oiKely, et wéOVOL TOLOdTOL EcecOaL: TpPaTOV 
/ / / / a 
pev ovotav KexTnmévov pndepiav undéva idiav, av wn Taca avayKn’ 
€TrelTa OlKNOW Kai Tapletoy pndevi Eivas wNndev ToLodTOY, eis 6 Ov 
a ¢ / ¥ F ae ee , o , ” 
mas 0 BovAopevos elcevot’ Ta O EmiTHdeta, Gowv SéovTar avdpes 
/ , / > a ; 
E a@\nrai moképov cwdpovés te Kai avdpeior, ta€apévovs | rapa 
lal La] / an y a fal 
TOV dd\Xov TOMTOY SéxecIar pucbov THs huraKis TorovTOV, bcoV 


a a > \ la) a 
pte Tepteivat avTois eis Tov EviavTov pHTe évdeiv: Port@vTas 5é 


> / ce > UA A iol / \ 
eis Evocitia Botep eotpatoTredevpévovs Kown Chv> xpuaiov sé 


\ > / > Cal > an (4 Qn \ an > Tea! > A al 
Kal apyuploy eLTrEely AUTOLS OTL Ociov trapa Oey aiel ev TH WuyF 30 


v \ > \ / r > , E > \ ec \- 
éyovot Kal ovdevy Tpocdéovtat Tov avOpwrreiov, ovdé Bova THY 
, , r a lal ral a / 4 / 

exelVOU KTHOLW TH TOU Ovntod xpvaod KTNTEL EvpmuyvovtTas praivern, 


, a! / ~\ fa) fal / ’ 
417 du0te TWoAAA Kal avocia Tepl TO THY | TOAA@Y VvomLopa YyéYover, 


NA ES ee ee 2 Spica > \ t ae! ne A / 
TO Tap ékelvois dé akypaTov' adda povols avTOis THY EV TH TONEL 
/ : a , 
petaxerpilerOar Kal admrtecOar ypvood Kai apydpov ov Oéuis, odd 
ee tN \ Peal y 2/ > Q\ te >Q\ / b) 
timo Tov avTov Opodov iévat ovdé TrepidryacBar ovde Trivew €& 
/ xX a“ - 
apyvpou 7) xpvaod: Kal oTw péev o@lowTo T av Kai o@forey THY 5 


4. Tov abrov A*IP%g!: trav airav Al: rev adrov Il: rév adrwy corr. in 


mg. g”. 





416D 22 mpatov piv xrd. A cer- 
tain measure of communism in property 
seems to have existed among the Pytha- 
goreans (RP.’ p. 43); but there is no 
reason to suppose that Plato is deliberately 
borrowing from them here: cf. Steinhart 


Einleitung p. 179. The main object-of 

Plato is of course to prevent the forma- 

tion of private interests likely to compete 
ith the cl 





ms of Saad sy . We re- 
mark that there has been no hint so far 


of common wives and children, although 
Blaschke (der Zusammenhang d. Fam. u. 
Giitergemeinschaft d. pl. St. m. d. pol. u. 
phil. Syst. Platos p. 7) thinks he finds 
one in 415 A. Cf. 415 D x. 

23 av pa maca dvdyxn. For 7 
omitted see II 371 Amz. The conjecture 
qv for &y (Herwerden) is elegant, but 
supertluous. 

25 Ta 8 émirySea—pioddv. It is 
fair that the lower classes should provide 
the others with the means of leisure, for 
it is they who ‘reap all the benefit of 
the laborious training bestowed on the 
guardians.’ They are the ‘ultimate and 
capital objects’ of Plato’s solicitude. Grote 
justly adds that ‘‘this is a larger and more 
generous view of the purpose of political 


institutions than we find either in Aristotle 
or in Xenophon” (l.c. III p. 213). 

26 Tagapévous is strangely represented 
in Schneider’s translation by ‘‘zu_be- 
stimmten Zeiten.”’ It refers to the fixing 
of fees or payments in return for services 
rendered. Cf. Men. 91 B. 

4165 29 §voo(ri. A Spartan fea- 
ture: see Gilbert Gk. Const. Ant. E.T. 
p- 65. Cf. Laws 762 B ff. 

xpvotov KrA. So also in Sparta, ac- 
cording to Xen. Rep. Lac. 7. 6; with 
which cf. Plut. Zys. 19. 6, where the 
ephors are said to have put to death 
a friend of Lysander AaBdvres apyipiov 
idig kextrnuévov. Plato is keenly conscious 
of the corrupting influence of wealth: see 
Gorg. 525 D ff., and cf. 11 373 E, IV 421 D 
nn. His guardians are gioer trovolw 
Tas wuxds (VIII 547 B) and need no 
other riches. 

417 A 4 tmrd—lévar: as though 
Wealth communicated a taint, like a 
murderer sab isdem trabibus (duwpdpvos). 
The Greek is much more expressive and 
picturesque than Apelt’s conjecture 7d 
Tov aita&v dpopov mpocteva (Observ. Cr. 

. It). 
5 Re igi v dv Kal ooforev. Cf. 
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, e U > > \ an 207 \ MS 4 “ / 
TONV* oTOTE & AUTOL yHV Te Loiav Kal oikias Kal vopiopaTa 
s , \ ; r at ci 
KTHOOVTAL, OLKOVOMOL pev Kal yewpyol avTl pduvAdKwY EcovTat, 

8 / os a \ / | lal bd a / 

eoTrotat © é€yOpoi avti Evxppaxyov | Tov AAV TOMTODV yevnTOVTAL, 
a“ \ \ \ 4 \ > / \ > 

pucovvtes Sé 67 Kal plroovpevor Kat émuBovdevovTes Kai éTrLBouv- 
/ \ / lal 

10 Aevdpevoe SidEovot tdvta Tov Biov, Tor TAEiw Kal paddov 


Lj , . 
Sedu0Tes Tovs évdov 4 Todls &EwOev Torepious, Oéovtes HOn TOTE 


/ / / BA law 
éyyvtata orX€Opov avToi Te Kal 7 AAAH TONS. TOUT@Y Oty TaVT@V 
cd bg > ? / a ec an $ + ff \ 7 
évexa, nv & eyo, dapev oUTw Seiy KaTecKevacba. Tos PUAaKaS 
> / 4 / fal ” ™ lal xX 
OLKNTEWS TE TEPL Kal TOV AAV, Kal TADTA vowoleTHTwMpED, 7) fA}; 


15 [ldvu ye, 7 & ds o TAavcov. 


TEAOC TOAITElac f’. 





621 B uo0os éobOn—Kal Huds aF cwoeer. 
owtecOa of moral salvation is common in 
Plato: cf. e.g. VI 492 E, 502 B. 

6 émére 8’ adrol—tcovrar. From 
this sentence it seems clear that the com- 
munity of goods does not extend to the 
lower classes, although Aristotle com- 
plains that Plato has not said anything 


precise upon the matter (Po/. Bs. 12648 
15). Aristotle seems, however, to have 
understood that they were not to have 
common wives, for he cynically observes 
that it would have been better if they had, 
as then they would have been more divided 
and less likely to combine against the 
guardians (ib. 4. 12627 40 ff.). 
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APPENDICES TO BOOK III. 


I. 


III 389 s—p. The section on truth offers some serious difficulties. 
Throughout the whole of this division of the Repudlic (377 A—392 A) 
Plato is laying down precepts to which the pdGo. of poets are to conform 
(cf. 377 B and 392 A), and in each case it is pointed out how the precept 
in question has been violated by Homer and other poets. Here, 
however, nothing is said to shew that we are prescribing for the poets, 
and no illustrations, either of our precept or of its violation, are cited 
from them. Schneider, indeed, attempts to extort this meaning from 
the section; but his theory, strictly understood, would require us to 
suppose that iarpois Soréov, idwrais ody amréov, mpoonxe wWevderOar, 
ovx GmTéov TOV ToLovToOU in B, WevoacOa, Wevdouevov in C, and KoAdoe in D 
refer not to Plato’s own city, but to poetical representations ; that r7s 
moAews in B is not Plato’s city, but any city figuring in poetry ; and that 
Tovs TOLOVTOVS apxovTas in C are not Plato’s rulers, but others. Such a 
supposition is hardly possible, if rovovrovs in C is genuine (see note ad 
loc.), and in any case it is neither natural nor obvious. It may with 
safety be asserted that if the section had occurred in any other context 
no one would have supposed it to contain rules for poetical fables: in 
itself it merely lays down the duty of the lower classes to speak the 
truth, with the conditions under which the rulers may lie. Cf. Rettig 
Proleg. pp. 62, 63 and notes on 389 bp. Rettig, following up a hint of 
Schleiermacher’s, thinks the section was introduced to prepare the way 
for the rulers’ ‘lie’ about the origin of the State ; while Susemihl (Gevet. 
Lntu'. U1 p. 120) in some mysterious way appears to connect it with the 
theory of Ideas ‘‘as the true and higher Measure of the correct repre- 
sentation of Gods, Daemons, Heroes and the lower world.” ‘The latter 
view is altogether fanciful; and neither of these explanations justifies 
Plato for having inserted the passage in this particular connexion, where 


_ he is discussing poetical legend, however much Rettig may extol the 


“art” with which he has concealed his art. The following seems to me 
a more probable explanation. We are professedly dealing with poetical 
representations of the gods and heroes, and we should expect Plato to 
require the poets to represent them as truthful and to enforce his 
remarks by poetical illustrations. He does not do so, because it has 
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jalready been done in 11 382-383. Instead of this, he reverts to 382 C 
(tore arotpom7s evexa ws pappakov ypyo mov yiyverar SC. TO év Tots AGyots 
wWeddos), and emphasizes, more than he has hitherto done, the reason 
why truthfulness must be ascribed to the gods, viz. in order to encourage 
the virtue among men. That Plato laid the greatest stress upon the 
virtue of Truth appears from the fine passage in Laws 730 B, C, be- 
ginning "AAnGea Oy wavtwv pev ayabdv Oeots yy<ttat, tavtwv dé avOpwrots : 
ithus it is not unnatural that he should recur to the subject here. The 
jsection should be taken as a kind of afterthought to 382—383, which it 
‘is intended partly to explain and partly to supplement. The whole 
section on Truth is for this and other reasons possibly later than the 
context in which it appears: see also on Tovs TovovTovs apxovtas, 389 C. 
A further question has been raised as to what Plato intended by the 
virtue of adjGeo. Rettig (lc. pp. 61 and 65 ff.) and Stallbaum, 
anxious to find in all this a preliminary sketch of the cardinal virtues, 
interpret it as a sort of wisdom ; but in that case, why did not Plato call 
it by its name? He is content to use the names of two other cardinal 
virtues, avdpeifa and cwdpocvvy, although they have not yet been defined. 
Nor does this account of aA7Gea contain any of the distinctive features 
of Wisdom, either in its popular sense or in the sense which it bears in 
Book tv. There is no reason to suppose that Plato means anything but 
what he says, and he himself describes the virtue as ‘speaking the 
truth.’ The whole attempt to see in this division of the dialogue a 
foreshadowing of the psychological theory of the virtues is, I believe, a 
mistake: only two of the virtues are named at all, avdpefa and owdpo- 
. vvn, and these quite without any ulterior meaning or motive. Plato is 
simply describing in a somewhat desultory way (67 adv 6 Aoyos womep 
mvevpa hépy)—since a rigid plan is not necessary here—the kind of 
character which Poetry should endeavour to foster: a character which 
shall honour gods and parents, set value on reciprocal friendship 
(386 a), be courageous, truthful, and distinguished for self-control. To 
force this description into the strait-jacket of the cardinal virtues would 
be pedantic. As it is, no essential feature of the Kxadds xaya6ds is 
omitted. 


II. 


es 


On Plato's éppoviar | ok 


III 398 e—399 ps. Plato enumerates in all six scales in three groups. 
The first group is Opynvades, and includes Mixo-Lydian, Syntono-Lydian, 
and such like ; the second is padaxov, and embraces Chalaro-Ionian and 
Chalaro-Lydian ; to the third, which occupies a middle position’ between 
the other two, belong Dorian and Phrygian. Chalaro-lonian seems 
further to imply the existence of Syntono-Ionian, and we read of both 
in Pratinas #7. 5 Bergk, pyre ovvtovov diwxe. pyre tav avemevav “laoti 
potoay, | adda tav péeoav...vedv apovpay aiddile TO péder, if Westphal’s 
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interpretation is (as I believe) right (Harmonik p. 186. See also 
Monro Modes of Greek Music pp. 5, 6). It has been supposed that 
Plato’s pufodvdiori is only ovvrovoacté under another name; but the 
name Mixo-Lydian seems rather to point to a compromise between two 
distinct modes, one of which was the Lydian. Possibly the ovvrovoweri 
is included under roatrai/ twes, as von Jan holds FV. Jahrb. 1867 p. 823. 

According to Westphal (l.c. pp. 215 ff.), whose theory is partly based 
upon what must, I fear, be regarded as a speculative deduction from 
Aristides Quintil. I pp. 21, 22 ed. Meibom, Plato’s dppoviae were as 
follows :— 


(1) Mixo-Lydian BC DEFGA B, 


(2) Syntono-Lydian Au Be DE’ FG" A 
(3) ,Chalaro-Ionian G ABC DEI F’ G, 
(4) Chalaro-Lydian FGABC DE Ef E, 
(5) Dorian E | FG AB 4 Dt E’, 
(6) Phrygian D EI PG ABC gd 


It will be observed that Westphal’s scales are all of them appoviar in 
the strict sense of the term, i.e. they differ in the order of their 
intervals; and that the Syntono-Lydian begins a major third higher 
than the Chalaro-Lydian. 


An entirely different theory has been propounded by von Jan 
(#7. Jahrb. 1867 pp. 815 ff.), who gives the following series of scales :— 


(1) Mixo-Lydian EZ FE GEAEB CE D'S EF, 
Soe << 

(2) Syntono-Lydian E F% GES AB Ce Diet E, 

(3) Chalaro-Ionian EDF GA G_AD BD cL DD yD ED, 

(4) Chalaro-Lydian EDF G SRD BD CT D' ED, 


~— Nala 
(5) Dorian Bake OG he by, 
eee Set 
(6) Phrygian E FEG A B CED’ E. 
Deemer SS 


According to this view, the Syntono-Lydian and the Chalaro-Lydian 
are in reality the same mode, differing from one another only in pitch. 
Plato’s language appears to me to point to such a conclusion (see on 
398 Cc, E), but it is not altogether easy for us to believe that the differ- 
ence of a semitone in pitch could have converted 16 @pynvades into 70 
cuprotiuxov. It will further be remarked that if we take the Dorian as 
the original and fundamental appovia (Lach. 188 D), the Opynvwdes 
appoviar, according to von Jan’s theory, can be made from it by tuning 
different strings a semitone higher, and the xaAapai by tuning different 
strings a semitone lower. 
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Von Jan’s hypothesis is severely censured by Westphal (l.c. pp. zog— 
215), and strong arguments can be urged against it from the standpoint 
of modern music. I have quoted it in this Appendix because of its 
symmetry, and also because, so far as it goes, it seems to me to be more 
in harmony with the scanty indications furnished by Plato’s language 
than the theory of Westphal. It is true, as Westphal urges, that Plato 


applies the term appovia to Syntono-Lydian and Chalaro-Lydian as well, 


as to Dorian, Phrygian etc.; but I do not think it follows that Syntono- 
Lydian and Chalaro-Lydian differed in the arrangement of intervals: for 
ouvtovos and xaAapa ought to refer to pitch alone: and ovvrovoAvdueti or 
xaArapadvdurr’ may have been called a appovia not gua otvrovos OT 
xaXapa, but gua Avdwri. The references to Plato’s appovias in Arist. 
Pol. @ 5. 1340 40 ff. may be explained in the same way. Wherever 
Aristotle speaks of avemévac and cvvrovor appovia, he is referring, as the 
editors hold, to Chalaro-Lydian, Chalaro-Ionian, and Syntono-Lydian, 
Syntono-Ionian ; and these are properly called appovia: as being varieties 
of Avdurrié and iaori. See my article in C7. Rev. x pp. 378 f. The 
passage on the modes or (as he calls them) rpézox in Bacchius’ /sagoge 
§ 46 ff. seems—as far as concerns the relative pitch of the scales—to 
point to a solution with which neither Westphal nor von Jan agrees, but 
Bacchius gives us no information about the order of intervals in Plato’s 


dppoviat. 
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419A~—4238 Adimantus now inter- 
poses with the objection that the Guardians 
will be far from happy. Although they 
are in reality masters of the city, they have 
nothing which they can call thetr own— 
none of the contributing factors of indi- 
vidual or personal gratification. In reply, 
it ts not admitted that the Guardians will 
be unhappy, but even supposing that they 
are, our purpose was, not lo make happy 
Guardians, but to found a happy City, 
in order to discover Fustice within its 
borders. Our Guardians must not be 
made happy at the cost of efficiency in 
their peculiar duty. Wealth ts hardly less 
unpropitious to the exercise of arts and 
professions than Poverty. When our city 
ts at war with two communities, she will 
not lack resources; for she will make 
alliance with one of the two by promising 
to it the other’s wealth. Nor will she be 
in danger from her ally afterwards. 
Other States are each of them not one but 
manifold, and our city, if she have but 
a thousand defenders, 1s the greatest single 
state in Greece or Barbary. 

419 ff. 1 Kal 6 Ade(pavros kth. 
Adimantus’ objection is the dying echo 
of the view already advocated by Thrasy- 
machus, that a ruler should rule for his 
own profit: cf. 1 343 A, 344 B mm. 
Socrates declines to discuss the question 
now, because it is irrelevant. In the 
further account of the communism of the 
ruling class, the difficulty solves itself. 
A higher happiness—so we are told— 


comes from self-victory than from in} 
dulgence (Vv 465 D ff.: cf. IX 583 C z.). 
Compare the conversation of Socrates 
with Aristippus in AZem. 11 1. 17 ff. 

2 a On mu with the infinitive after 
verbs of saying see I 346 E 2. PUSS duds 

3 8 éavrots: i.e. they have them- 
selves to thank for not being evddatuoves. 
Cf. v 465 E ovK« olda Grov Aédbyos tiv 
érém\niev br Tovs PiAakas ovK evdalwovas 
mowtuev, ols éfov mdvTra éxew Ta Tov 
mwodtr Gv ovdév Exorev; and Solon 33 rf. ov« 
épu Ldrwv Babidpwv ob5é Bovdhjes avjp* | 
EgOAa yap Peotv didévTos abrés ovK édéEaTO 
(he of his own initiative refused). 6d is 
used exactly as in I 354 B. This view, 
which is Ast’s, gives an excellent: mean- 
ing, and Schneider, who at first proposed 
a subtler explanation, adopts it in his 
translation (‘‘durch ihre eigene Schuld”’). 
The various conjectures 67, atrois ay 
(Stephanus), 67 adrods ay (Buttmann), 
airovs d’ ov (Herwerden) need no refu- 
tation. 

4 GAXot: not of &\dox (Bekker, Stall- 
baum, etc.), which might be taken as 
referring to the lower classes in Plato’s 
State. Plato would not be likely to 
permit these to have olkiat kadai kai 
feydXac. dAdo means ‘other rulers,’ 
i.e. rulers in other cities; and xexrnuévor 
belongs to oi dé: ‘ possessing, like other 
rulers, lands,’ etc. So Schneider, rightly. 


neque’ 


For the idiomatic position of oloy ddAoe 


cf. VII 515 A, 528 B, IX 589 B al. 
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, \ ee > , \ \ / \ 
5 KEKTNMEVOL KAL OlKLaS olKOSOMOUMEVOL KaXaS Kal pEeydras Kal 
TavTals TpéTovcay KaTacKeuny KT@pevor Kal Oucias Oeois idias 
4 \ lal \ \ / \ A_% \ \ , 
Ovovtes Kal Eevodoxovytes Kai 8 Kal, a viv’ dn ov Edexyes, ypucov 
/ al 
Te Kal Gpyupov KeKTHMEVOL Kai TavTa boa vouiteTat Tos wéNOVELY 
, > 5 23 aA , ” oA $y 
pakaplots eivar; aX ateyvas, hain av, WoTrep émrixovpot picbw- 
Se a n a 
10 Tol €v TH TOAE haivovtar | KaOHaPar oddév AAXO 7 HpoupodvTes. 420 
rn x. a 
Nai, jv 8 eye, Kai TadTd ye Ervoitiot Kai ovdSE putaOov Tpds Tots 
/ 4 ied e ” ef 70? A J ol 
aitiows NauwBdvovtes @oTrep Of AAXOL, WoTE OVS Av ATrodnuHnoaL 
: s 0/7 roma > aA »~ + / ’ Oe 
BotrAwrtar idia, eEéota avTois, ovd étaipais didovat ovd ava- 
5 Aioxew av Tot BovAwVTaL AdXoce, ola Sy of evdaipmoves SoxodVTES 


3 > / lal \ BA nr \ rn 
elvat avadioKovol. TavTa Kal AXXA TOLAUTaA GUXVa THIS pai 


"ANN, 7 8 bs, Eot@ Kal TadTa feeb ci oo , 

Nai. Tov avrov oipoy, wv & B 
éy@, TopEevomevor EUPHTOpmEV, @S-ey@opmat, a eKxTéa. €podpev yap, 

10 OTL Oavpacrov per dv ovdev ein, €¢ Kal OUTOL OUTS evdatmaveazarot 


yopias atronei7recs. 
Ti ody 8 ' adtroroynoopeba, dys; 


elow, OU pn ™pos Toto BXéTOvTES THY TOALY oixilopen, étrws &v 
TL mpiv €Ovos éotar  Siagepovras eddaipor, GN Otrws 6 TL paMora 
6An % Torts. @nOnwev yap év TH ToLa’TH padioTa av evpeEtD 


s lal / / / R 
duxavoovvny Kal av év TH KaKLoTAa OiKoUpeVvH adiKiay, KaTLOOYTES 


13. av edpetv IL: dveupeiy A. 





g proOwrol is not otiose as Badham 
supposes. We should translate ‘ just like 
paid auxiliaries.’ The emphasis on pucOw- 


Plato is perhaps thinking of some such 
phrase as Pindar’s éwéwy oiuos (O/. IX 47). 
The ‘ way’ is simply that each class must 


rot prepares us for Socrates’ correction 
when he says they do not, strictly speak- 
ing, even get picOds. 

420A 2 émoltio. émricito (which 
Cobet and Hartman call for) would be 
more in accordance with the analogy of 
mapdoiros etc.; but the longer form is 
established by fragments of comic poets 
(ap. Ath. VI 246 F—247 A, where ém- 
oitiwy in the fragment of Timocles defies 
emendation). 


3 ot dAdo: sc. érixovpor or mer- 
cenaries. 
arodnunorat. Regulations about dzo- 


dnuta are laid down in Laws 949 E ff. 
oia 84 «TA. For ofa Hermann 
once conjectured of: neatly, but of is too 
precise. ola 64=oia 6) dvadwpara. With 
oi evdaiuoves Soxotyres eiva cf. 111 406. 
It is evdauovia in the popular sense of 
‘having a good time’ which Adimantus 

complains is denied to the guardians. 
420 8B 8 oipov. A _ poetic word. 


do its own appointed work, if the city is 
to be a happy and harmonious whole: 
cf. 423 D. 

1o él Kal otto. KTA. «ai means ‘as 
well as the rest of the city.’ Aristotle 
misrepresents Plato when, in spite of this 
sentence and v 465 D ff., he says that 
the guardians are deprived of evdatuovia 
(Pol. B 5. 1264> 15 ff., with Susemihl’s 
note). They are happy not only because 
they triumph over self (465 D), but—like 
the others—because they do the work to 
which Nature has called them: cf. 1 352D 
—354 A. 

{1 Stes éy te KTA. Cf. Laws 715 B 
and Thuc. 11 60. 2, where Pericles says 
éyw yap nyotuac wow mrelw Edpracav 
épovpévnv weretvy rods idiwras } Kal? 
ExacTov Tv twodiray edmpayodcay, abpbav 
6€ opaddouevny. 

13 @rOnpev—oKepopeba. 
369 A. 


See on II 
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pov pev ovv, ws olopeOa, THV/I5 . > 
. , , ’ > , am J ’ > A , fee 
evoaimova TAATTOMEV OVK aTrONABoYTES ONLYOUS Ev AUTH TOLOUTOUS 
Twas TWévtes, GAN GAnV? avTika Sé Thy évavTiav cKerropcOa. 
(oA 9 xX ’ e a > PS) , / / , 
@oTep ovv av el NuaS avopLavTas ypadovtas TpocedOa@v Tis 
&peye A€ywv, OTL ov Tois KarXioTOLs TOD SHov Ta KadNCTA 
Pappana mpootiewev* of yap opOarpoi, KddducTov sv, ovK 20 
dorpei evardmrippevor elev, GAXA perave: MeTpios av on pang 
pos avTov atroXoyeiaBat NéyorTes: 


420 E] 


0 Pavpaore, fm) olov Sety 
nas ovT@ KaXovs opOarnovs ypadewy, OOTE pene b$Garpovs 
Peowelas, und av Tadrd\Xra EON, QvXn a pel « el Ta 1 oti oh 


éxdotow amrodidévtes TO SNov KaXOY TroLodpmev* Kal 67) Kal voV Ly 25 


dvayxate as tovavtTnv evdaimoviay tots didaks tpocdrrev, 
i) €xeivous TAY wadXov aTepydoetat } PUraKas. émrictapeBa | yap 
Kai Tods yewpyovs EvoTtidas audiécgavtes Kal ypuoov trepibévTes 
mpos noovnv épydtecOar Kerevew tiv yiv, Kal Tovs Kepapéas 


/ ea \ \ \ a , , \ ? 
Katakdivavtes emi SeEta pos TO Tip SiaTrivovTds TE Kal EVwWYoU- 


30. éml dea Eg: 


émidéiia A: 


éml de&a (sic) II. 





420Cc 16 ovx drokaBdévres—ribévres. 
dtrodaBdévres is absolute, almost adverbial 
(cf. Gorg. 495 E); and éXlyous goes with 
riévres. So Schneider and others rightly 
explain the construction. 

17 avrixa St tiv évavriay kTA. Here 
we have the first express promise of 
Books vitl and 1x, although the promise 
is afterwards fulfilled in an ampler manner 
than is indicated here. See also 427 D. 

18 @omep otv dv—pédave. Cf. (with 
J. and C.) Aipp. Maior 290 B. dv dpidv ras 

ypagovras means ‘ painting statues of men.’ 
Cf. Euripides /*. 764. 2 ypamrovs év 
derotot mpocBhérwv TUToUs. The ques- 
tion whether statues were ever painted in 
the best period is an old controversy, the 


‘echoes of which have hardly yet died 


away. Schubart (#7. Jahr. 1874, pp. 
20 ff.) and others prefer to take dvdpidvras 
merely as ‘likenesses of men,’ but the 
word was regularly, if not indeed always, 
used of statues. That the surface of 
archaic statues was regularly painted is 
now no longer doubtful: see Gardner 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture pp. 28 ff. 
During the best period, in the case of 
marble or other polished surfaces, the 
painting was regularly confined to the 
eyes, eyelids, eyebrows, hair and the like. 
See on the whole subject Sittl’s Arch. 


vw ce Pachite, Poetres 14so & 1+? 
ep 


der Kunst (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch) 
PPp- 413,414. médAave does not necessaril 

mean jet black, but only some sme dark-ann 
quiet colour. In point of fact, the eyes 
of the early marble statues on the Acro- 
polis “ are painted with a dark pigment, 
almost black ” (Gardner l.c. p. 30). The 
use—regular in Greek—of ypaddew for 
painting is an interesting Survival of the 
time when decorative art was little beyond 
carving in relief (Sittl l.c. p. 416). The 
present passage is strangely ignored by 
Sertorius in his interesting article ‘‘ Plato 
und die Malerei” in Arch: f. Gesch. d. 
Phil. 1X pp. 123—148. 

420 © 28 £€vorlSas. The name 
évoris was given to various kinds of 
purple robes or mantles—among them 
those worn by kings upon the stage, and 
by riders in festal processions. The autho- 
rities are cited in Miiller Gr. Auhnenalt. 
p- 234 2. 1. If the Scholiasts on Ar. 
Clouds 70 and Theocr. I1 74 are to be 
trusted, we should write fvaridas, not 
Evoridas. 

30 ett Bek. Whether we read ém- 
dé&ia or emi deétd the word should be 
understood as ‘from left to right.’ At 
a Greek banquet, the guests were always 
placed émi de&id, i.e. so that the guest on 
your right hand occupied a lower place 
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PEPONS, TOV Tpoyov mrapeb emeroussie Ocov av emia cepapeuelv, 
Kal Tovs GAXoUs Tavtas TOLOUT@ TpoTe panaplovs wore iva 6n 


6AN H TOALS EVdaLpovy: 


aX’ pas pn ovT@ vovderes* Os, av col 
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ee aBECS, obTE 0 yempryos "ye@pyos €orgt,odTE | O Képapets eam 421 
Mevs, oUTE AANos OvdeEls OVdSeY ExwV oXAMa &f @V TONS yiyveTat. 


ara TOV pev AdroV EAdTT@Y ROYoS* “veupoppagor yap agi 
yevouevor kal StadBapévtes Kal TiO TG CRNOER elvat ma OvTEs 
5 7oAeEL ovdev Sewvorv" PoNakes dé vopny te Kal TOAEwWS p42) OVTES 





andra Soxodvtes 6 Be i 5) OTe Tacay épSnv TOAW aTodAvacW Kal 


av Tov ed oiKxely Kal evdatpoveiv povoe TOV eaipon €xouow. 


el pev. 


ovY pets meV qukaras ws adnbas Trovoupey, hKvoTa | Kaxovpyous B 


THIS . rodeos, 68 


) TOW A€yoL. 


€KELVO reo ‘yewpyous Twas Kal damep €v 
10 ravnytpel GX’ ovK ev rode eerecropas evdaipovas, ado av Te 
OKETTEOV oy, TOTEPOV ™pos tovTo BrémovTes Tavs 


pudaxas matrerdpiey, OTwS 6 TL TAELTTH aVTOIS evdatpovia & eyye 


\\ vet az, i) TOUTO jas 6 els THY TOAW OAV sagen Shi oe el exe 


oe (2 +6 of 


ap psi 





(roxaraxexNiwévos) than you, and the 
wine circulated from left to right of the 
banqueters. See Bliimner Privazalt. p. 237 
m. 7 and Darbishire Rellig. Philol. p. 78. 
The word suggests a banquet with all the 
formalities, and heightens the incongruity 
of the situation, like the purple robes and 
golden crowns of the farmers. Schneider’s 
exhaustive discussion seems to me con- 
clusive in favour of writing émi defid as 
two words. Casaubon has been followed 
by most of the editors (except Schneider) 
in taking émdéiia as an adverb=‘com- 
mode’ (Ast), ‘commode: et eleganter’ 
(Stallbaum etc.), or ‘dexterously,’ ‘ clever- 
ly’ (J. and C.); but it may well be doubt- 
ed if the word could mean ‘commode,’ 
and ‘dexterously’ is inappropriate. Cf. 
Darbishire lc. p. 78 2. 1. é€mi degiad 
goes with xaraxNivayres and mpds 76 rip 
(cf. Blaydes on Ar. Ach. 751) with dca- 
mivovras. The fire is that by which the 
potters bake their pottery; their work- 


shop has for the nonce become a hall of 


banqueting. 

421 a 2 € av: ie. TotiTw Tov 
oxnudtwv €& wy. Cf. Il 373 E 2. 

6 Kal av: rursusgue (Ficinus), i.e. 
sicuti et contra, as Ast observes. 

7 e& piv ovw—A€éyor. This difficult 
passage has suffered severely at the hands 
of critics, but the text is probably nearly, 


we Lo Pe 


ee a p - wee hs. 
: - - > Uo Ds 


if not quite, sound. If we take the 
words as they stand in A, they mean, 
broadly speaking, that if we are making 
true guardians, and he (6 éxetvo éywv 
means the tis in 419 A) is making some- 
thing different, he cannot, like ourselves, 
be speaking of a més, but of some- 
thing else. This is logical and gives an 
excellent sense: cf. 422 E evdaluwy ei— 
Gre ole dévov eivac AAAnY Twa TpoceErTeiv 
wou H Thy Towatryy olay tues KaTe- 
oxevadfouev. Now we are making guard- 
ians in the true sense of the term, such as 
are least likely to harm the city; whereas 
the author of the other proposals is making 
(not guardians, but since he gives them 
dypol 419 A) a sort of farmers (cf. III 417 B 
oikovéuo wéev Kal yewpyol advri guAdKwy 
ésovrat) and men who do harm their city, 
because they ‘“‘for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude and climb into the 
fold.”” The advocates of such a theory 
must mean something different from a 
city—something like the ‘‘ shearers’ feast” 
in Lycidas: cf. I 343 A 2. ‘yewpyous is 
possibly corrupt; if so, I think we should 
read ewpryous to contrast with KwTe 
The word occurs in the 


Kakoupyovs. 
Memorabilia, if not in Plato. See Ci. 
Rev. X p. 385. Other emendations are 


enumerated in App. I._ 


Bo 


a 
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eyyiryverat, Tous & SaMTaTp OS ToUToUS Kal Tods dUAaKas éxeivo | 

C euinyeaorcov moiv Kal Teotéov, drrws 6 TL apiorot Squsoupryot 15 
Tod éavtov epyou écovrat, Kal Tods EAXovs Etravtas dca'Tws, Kal 
oUT@ geal THs Toews avEavouévns Kal Kad@s oixifopévns 


Sarto S wr 
€atéov |6Tws Exaotows Tots EOverw 7 das aTrodidwou ToD peta-pr" 


| ses 
7 © Gs, KaN@s pou Soxeis réyeuv. 


AapBavew evdaipovias. hapCavew Coedip arte ‘ 
II. *AAX, 

éy@, Kal TO TovTOU adeAdov dbo cot peTpias Aéyew; Ti waduorTa; 

D Tods adXous ad Snpsoupyods oxdmer ef Trade | Seapbet pes, @oTe Kal 
Ta mrota 8) tadta; 


*O8e. 


"Ap’ ov, nv & 20 


eters 7 nv © eyo, Kat 
TH 
moutHcas yuTpevs Soxel cou ére 


Kakovs yiyver Oar. 


Ilds 8; 


qeEVia. 


reniadia eremennes os TNS TEXYNS 5 
Kal apedas rrepacret as HaAXov avTOS avTov; 
— Kaklov Aurpees ylyvetat ; 


Kat tovdto, ébn, tronv. 


Ovsapers, én. “Apyos &é 
IIovAv ye. Ovxodv 
Kai pnv Kat 


Berens ye pn be! “alah mapexer Gar tro mevias % TL GAO TOV Eis 
THY wagon? Ta Te épya mrovmporepa | épydoetat Kal Tovs vels 7 


ddXous, ods av SidaoKy, yelpous Snusovpyovs Sidakerar. 


Ilés & 


22. diapBelper IL: duagdéper A. 





14 éketvo KTA.: i.e. to pursue the 
other policy, which we enjoin.  éxeivo 
does more than merely anticipate émws— 
écovrTat. 

421 c 18 éaréov. The infinitive, 
which would naturally follow éaréov, 
is ‘drawn into construction’ with 6é7ws 
—arodidwor. I once thought of éxréov 
(iq. det Exew, cf. V 468 A), taking the 


cf. VIII 554 A. Cobet cancels the word ; 

Herwerden and Hartman prefer ropt- 
§ec@a, for which there is no MS authority. 
mopit{ec@ac would imply that the xurpevs 
buys his épyava ready-made from others, 
whereas wapéxeo@at expresses no opinion 
on this point. 

421 © 30 &8dferat. Thompson, 
Cobet, and others peremptorily call for 


genitive as in 7@s éxevs Tov weradapBdvew drddte. See however Riddell Digest of 
evdacuovlas; But the Ms reading is satis- /dioms § 87. Riddell conclusively shews 
factory enough. (1) that in AZex. 93 D éd:6dEaro as well as 


421D 22 sote—ylyveoOar: ‘so that 
they also become bad.’ These words, 
though expunged by Hartman, are wel- 
come, if. not necessary, in view of kaxlwy 
xurpevds yiyverac and xelpous dé ad’rol in 
D and E. kai indicates that xcaxovs 
ylyvecOa is more than diagpGelper; and 
so it is represented in the sequel. The 
reading of A (see cr. 2.) perhaps points 
to a variant dcapbeper. 

24 WAovtycas—rtéxvyns. Ar. Plut. 
510—534 (cited by Ast) furnishes an ex- 
cellent commentary on this text. See 
also on III 416 E.- 

28 tapéxer Bar is ‘to provide out of 
his own resources’ (de suo praebere) : 


A. P. 


émradevoaro is said of a parent teaching 
his own son (a passage misunderstood—I 
think—by Jebb on Soph. Azz. 356: cf. 
Men. 93 C), (2) that édf5ate is used of a 
parent getting his sons taught by others 
in Men. 94 B and 94 D (bis). Another 
example of the second usage is Prot. 
324 D. The fact is that “the Active 


Voice is quite as susceptible as the Middle. 


of the meaning ‘to get a thing done by 
another’; neither Voice, however, by 
any proper inherent force, but in virtue 
solely of the common principle, that 
as alium facit per se,” Riddell. 
(I.c.) observes that ‘once or twice abu. 
daédunv is merely édt6akéa with the idea of 
T4 





25 


30 


35 


5 


Io 
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ov; ‘Tr’ dudotépwr 57, tevias Te Kal TROUTOU, YElpw wey TA TOV 
TeXvoOv épya, Xstpous d€ avtot. . Erepa oy); as doses, 
TOLS sala ME PURALED, & tTravtt raemy pvraxtéov OTrws pHTroTE 
QUTOUS AnjoeL Eis THY TOALY mapte 


Daivetat. 


uvvta. Ilota tadta; IlXodrds 


te, nv & eyo, Kai trevia: | ws Tod per Tpupiy Kal dpytay Kal 422 


VEWTEPLT MOV TOLOVYTOS, TOD dé aveNevOepiay Kal wake nyiae pos 
T® peeteplane. Ilavu fey ovr, en TOOE MEVTOL, @ Sabxpares, 
TKOTEL, TOS LLY 7 TONS ola T €oTau ToNepety, érrevday XpHnwara 
fi) KEKTNMEVN 4, GAXWS TE KAY TPOS pEeyaAnY TE Kai TAOVCLaY 
> a sh A 3 Oar ee aan 4 \ \ / 
avayxagdy TONE MELD. AijAar; nv & eyo, ote T POS MEV pLlav YaXde- 
8 8u | Ilds bres; 3 8 & 
T@TEpOV, mpos € dvo Tovavtas | paov. @S ElTTES; 1 OS. 
Ilpdtrov pév tov, eirov, éav Sn payerOat, apa ov mrovciors 
avipact paxovvtat avToi dvTes Todéuov aOAnTtai; Nai rodro ye, 
épn. Ti odv, nv & eyo, @ ‘Adeipavre ; els TUT IS ws olov TE 
Kadota érl TOUTO ade, sedation snc Svoty pn) TUKTAaLY, TWOVELOLY 
38 xal ees Lovowv, ovK av SoKkel cot bqdieos payed Bas ; oy Ovx av icas, 
en, apa ye. Ovd et é£ein, Hv & ey, dmopevyovte TOV TpOTEpoV 
ael wpne Gepamenee avazzpehov a Kpoves, Kal TOUTO TroLot TOAXA- 
Kis EV mip TE Kal mvifeys apa ye ov Kal mAéious yeipooait av 
TOLOUTOUS O TOLOUTOS; "A werner, epn, ovdév av yévotTo Gavpagrov. 
"AN ovK oles TUKTLKS TAEOV peTeXELY TOUS TAOVELOUS ETLGTHUN 
\ ? / . x A. "R > ” ‘Padio A ey 
TE KAL EuUTrELpLa 7) TrOKEMLKIS ; yoy, €pyn.\ Padiws apa npiv 





the teacher’s interest superadded”: it 
may be doubted if ‘“‘once or twice” is 
strong enough, but at all events this is 
the usage here, and in V 467 E. The 
active é:édcexy is appropriately used of 
teaching others (@\Aous xrA.); in ddd- 
erat the personal interest reappears, for it 
is the sons who are the prominent pupils 
(whence 7 GAdous and not xal dddXovs). 
Richter’s view (42. Fahrb. 1867 p. 147) 
that d.ddf&erac denotes the result of the 
action rather than the action itself is 
partly true, but it is not the middle 
which gives it this force. In Ar. Clouds 
783, as Socrates is not Strepsiades’ father, 
we may accept Elmsley’s emendation 
O.ddtatw’ dv for dedatalunv without preju- 
dice to the present case. 

avtot : 


32 viz. oi TexviTat: see II 
377 C wm. We need not change rexvav 
to TexviTrar. 

422 A 2 ‘Tovwitvros = ‘ producing’ 


gives a satisfactory sense. Wealth and 
Poverty are not to be allowed wapadivac 
els Thy mow, because—we have here the 
statement of a general law—they are the 
authors of luxury etc. éumoodyTos (in = 
and other Mss) is an obvious ‘ emenda- 
tion,’ though adopted by Stallbaum and 
others : cf. 444 D. 
aKkoepylay. 

Plato must intend to draw attention to 
the etymology of the word. kaxoupyiav 
appears in two or three inferior Mss, and 
(as € seems to be written over an erasure) 
was perhaps the original reading in 
Paris A. 

422c 14 ‘odAdkts: not ‘perhaps’ 
(one of J. and C.’s alternative suggestions) 
but ‘frequently,’ ‘repeatedly.’ aoAAdxes 
does not mean ‘ perhaps,’ except after ei, 
éav, iva, wm and the like: see Ast’s lex. 
Plat. U1 p. t44 and Heindorf on Phaed. 
60 E. 


If the form is right, - 


B 


C 


eo 


——- 


422 E] 


sm gt Ukelibovt 
ss 
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oi aOdnTtai €x THY cixoTwy SiTrAATIOLS TE Kal TpLTAAGILOLS aUTOY 
a / / y” me a U ? a , | 
payovvTat. Luyxopycopat cot, pn’ Soxets yap jot OpOds Aéyew. 


DTi 8; adv rpecBelav réurravtes eis tiv -érépav Trodw TadnOF 


by ¢ ¢ lal \ O\ , No Ry / , ~ 
eim@ow, OTL nuels ev ovdéev ypuciw ovd apyupio ypwpeba, ovd 

Lal / a lal lal 
npiv Oéuis, bpiv Sé> cupmToreuncaytes odv weP Hudv éxeTEe TA TOV 


211: 


C.. f ‘ > Ud an ~ 
éTEpMV* oleL TIVaS aKOVOaYTAaSs TavTa aipnoecOar KUGi TodEuEtD | 


a 1,75 a an K \ a r pga 
OTEPEOLS TE Kal LaYVOIS LAAXOY 7H pfEeTAa KUVaV TPORaToOLS TLOGL TE 


\ € fal ” a 
Kal aTadois; Od pot Soxel. 


4 
TAOVTOVEN. 


adn éav eis piav, bn, TOW cvVa- 
E O@po.00n Ta TOV ddrAwV ypHuaTta, dpa pr! Kivduvov hépn TH pi) 
Evdaipwv ci, jv 8 eyo, dtu oles dEvov eivar AaAnv 


a , x \ 4 A s 
TWa TpoteTrEiy TOL 7 THY TOLAUTHY Olav pels KaTETKEVdCopeED. 


"AdXa Ti pny; edn. 


»” Ul \ na 4 
adras* ExaoTn yap avT@y ToXreLs eioli TapToAXAatl, AA ov TONS, 


31. mdumod\\a A*IL: mayroka Al. 





422pD 21 TiSé; KrX. av rpecBelav 
«ri. has for its apodosis ofec rwvas kr. I 
have placed a mark of interrogation after ri 
dé. ‘The alternatives are to place it after 
Tav érépwy, or else to suppose with Ast 
that the construction is suddenly changed 
at ole. Neither solution is so simple as to 
write 718°; Cf. 425 C, 426 A, and (for the 
elision before a pause) 428 C. 

24 Kvol, 


Ty tac Same of mikes, the 
ee, (Pollux 1x 
S o jliaries 


98). The _compari 
t repares the way for_the allusi 
in 422 Ex wher - This has been 


i 
wornted out by Ridgeway (Journal of 
flell. Studies XVI p. 288), who gives 


illustrations of three ‘dogs’ of this de- 
scription found in Egypt and now in the 
British Museum. 

4225 28 evSalpov e xKrd.: ‘you 
are fortunate to be able to think etc.’: cf. 
V 450 C. evdaiuwr is less common in this 
ironical sense than waxdpros. 

31 ékdeory ydp KTA.: ‘for each of 
them is, as the saying goes, no city, but 
a-many cities.” The phrase 76 raév mac- 
févrwv in Plato seems always to mean ‘as 
they say in the proverb’ or ‘ proverbial 
saying’: see IX 573 C, Laws 780 C, and 
cf. ib. 723 D. Now it is probable from 
the position of 76 rév matfévrwr that adr’ 
ov wéds forms part of the proverb: so 
that the whole saying may have run 7é\es 
bev clot Taumoners, GAN’ ov mods. (Her- 


werden, more suo, cancels a\X’ od méXs, 
but we have of course no right to take 
this step.) The form mamoXes for miu- 
mwo\dkat may be allowed in a pun on 
modes, especially as the Epic plural of 
moNvs is sometimes found with feminine 
nouns. It should be remarked also that 
the first hand in Paris A wrote waumoda 
(see cr. 2.), though this may be merely 
accidental. What the ordinary applica- 
tion of the proverb was, we cannot say : 
presumably it was generally employed, as 


here by Plato, in speaking of a_city 


divided against itself. The origin of the 
saying is t0 bé Sought in the variety of 
merrela known as modes malfew, an ex- 
pression which, according to the Scholiast 
on this passage of Plato, as well as Suidas 
s.v. mods, and Hesychius s.v. réXeus wrat- 
few, had itself also a proverbial signifi- 
cation. In this game the abacus was 
divided into 60 spaces, each of which was 
called wéXs in ancient times (Photius s.v. 
modes maifew ed. Porson.  Porson’s 
alteration of £’ i.e. 60 into ¢ is a gratui- 
tous change, as Schneider hints. \See 
also Eustathius on Od. I p. 29. 13 ff., ed. 
Lips., quoted by Schneider). The name 
mods Was Moreover sometimes applied to 
the game itself (Cratinus Aparerides 77. 3 
ed. Meineke kal xiva xal wéoXuv jv tral- 
fovow), as well as to the mwAw@iov or 
abacus on which it was played (Pollux Ix 
98). There is also, I think, some reason 


14—2 


Mecfovas, nv S eyo, xpi) Tpocayopeverv TAs 30 


ut 
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lal ’ nr 3 
TO Tov TaidvTwv. Svo pév, Kav OTLOdY 7, TOAEWia addz)aLs, 
h pev twevntov, » Sé Trovciwv: Tov’Tay 6 | év éxaTtépa Tavy 
+e ¢ , i Be \ id “~ / \ x a 4 TOL éav 
modrat, als dv pev ws pd Tpoadépy, TavTos av apapTors, éa 
dé ws ToAXais, Sid0ds Ta TOV ETEpwr Tots ETEpOLS YPNMATa TE Kal 
Suvapets 7) Kal avtous, Evpuayous pev ae worNois ypnoet, TOKE- 
o0 : Og ’ nw ’ e 
piow 8 drbyou. Kal ws dv mors coe oikH cappdvas ws dptt 
érayOn, peyloTn otal, ov T@ evdoxiyeity Aéyw, GAN ws adrnNOds 
ae ais ig * c hy ¥ dd \ 
/ \ \ u / n peal sO 
peyiorTn, Kal €av povov 7 XiAl@Y TOY TpoTONEMOVYT@V. OUTw yap 
peyarnv Torw wiay ov padiws odte év |” EXAnow oure év Bap- 
nh on nr 
Bapow evpynoes, Soxovaas S€ ToAXas Kal TodAaTAaclas THs 


THALKAUTNS. 7 AS ole; 


32. moreuia IL: modéma A. 


5. €ws v: ws ATI: 


Ov pa tov Ad’, édn. 


2. moddal A?IT: modai Al 
oUTw g. 





for believing that each of the players’ sides 
was called collectively his rods. In Su- 
semihl and Hicks Politics of Aristotle p. 
148 2., Dr Jackson remarks that the words 
mapmo\dat modes, GAN’ ob} modus make it 
likely ‘‘that a compact body of pieces was 
called wos.” If we may go further, and 
suppose that the whole of a player’s side 
was called his més, the words of Plato 
dvo wev—rtrodeula GAAHAGLS, 7] Mev TEVIT wr, 
h 6@ wrovelwy * tobrwr 8 év éxarépa mavu 
moddal receive additional point by be- 
coming an exact counterpart of the game. 
A defeated player, gazing ruefully at his 
depopulated squares, each of which, as 
well as the whole of his side, is a ‘ city,’ 
might therefore well exclaim, ‘Cities upon 
cities, but no city!’ for there can be no 
city without men (€pnuos dvdpav un Evva- 
Kotvrwy éow Soph. O. 7. 57). I have 
thought of other possibilities, but this 
hypothesis as to the origin of the proverb 
suits the words of Plato better than any 
other which I can devise. For a different 
view see Hoffmann in 7. Fahrb. 1863 
pp. 240 ff. Cf. also Meineke Fr. Com. 
Gr. 11 pp. 44 f. It should be mention- 
ed that Stewart (C7. Rev. VII p. 359) 
thinks there need be no allusion to the 
game of moXes in this passage, but only 
a jest about making one into many (cf. 
Men. 77 A watoar mwo\d\a tov Ex TOD 
évds, Omep acl Tod’s cuvTpiBovras Tt éxd- 
oTote of ‘oxwmrovres), while Schneider 
finds only a “lusus in verbis atque in con- 
sociatione singularis et pluralis.” Neither 
of these suggestions meets the situation. 


32 Svo—xdv otiody F: ‘two, in any 
case,’ lit. ‘if there be even anything at 
all,’ i.e. ‘whatever there be.’ So also 
Schneider. The subject to érwiv 7 is 
impersonal, and not the city, as Jowett 
seems to suppose. 


423 


B 


toXenta. On this—comparatively rare 


—termination of the dual feminine in 


Plato see Roeper de dual. usu Pl. 


pp- 3 ff. Cf. 1x 587 Bz. 

423A 6 evSoxwetv. Stallbaum and 
others read doxeiy with one inferior 
MS. But evdoxmety is at least equally 
good: ‘great, I do not say in fame, but 
great in the true sense of the word 
“oreat.”’ gwoppoctvn is a city’s truest 
greatness, not aggression, and “ the ap- 
plauding thunder at its heels, Which men 
call Fame.” 

7 xtAlwv. Aristotle takes this seri- 
ously as fixing the number of Plato’s 
émixoupo (Pol. B 6. 12652 g), but it is 
only the minimum: see 423 B z. We 
hear of constitutions of a thousand very 
frequently throughout Greek political 
history, especiaily in the Greek colonies 
of Italy; and Plato may have had some 
of these precedents in his mind, both 
here and in Pol. 292 E év xiALavépw woe. 
See Whibley Gk. Oligarchies pp. 134 ff. 


By Aristotle’s time the ruling Spartans, it . 


is interesting to notice, numbered under 
1000 (/o/. B g. 12707 29—31). See Grote 
Plato Wi p. 206 2. 

423 8 9g kal rwoAAatAactas is the 
predicate to doxovcas, and kai means 
‘even.’ So J. and C. rightly. 


i. 
i a 


Cy, dn. 
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rn ’ lo 
Ill. Odxodv, jv & éyo, obtos av ein Kal Kad2XuoTOS 6pos Tots 
4 <4 lal \ / \ rn 
HpeTepors Apyovow, donv Set TO wéeyeOos THv TOAL TroLetcOar Kal 
€ , v isd / > / \ . , 7A 
HALKH OVTH OoNVY Yopav adopicapévous THY AAV Karpew ear. 
’ 9S / 5 > 4, , , 
Tis, €pn, dpos; Oipar pév, Hv & eyo, Tovde: péype od adv ebérn 
> , 5 , / 4 ” , be 7 K \ lal | 
avEouevn eivar pla, wéexpt TovTOU avéewv, Tépa Sé 47}. al Karas 
Ovxovy kai TovTo: ad adXO TpocTaypa Tois puraks 
iE rAd \ , eo / \ ¢€ sr 
mpootdfouev, hvrAdTTEW TraVTi TPOTe@, OTwS UNTE TULKPA 1) TONS 
éoTar pte weyary Soxovca, adda Tis ixavyn Kai pia. Kat daddov 
> y” BA > lal U \ 4 3 >] >] / y” 
y, €bn, tows avtois mpoctagopev. Kai tovrov ye, nv & éyo, ért 
/ / e \ > a , > / , 
davroTepov Tobe, o} Kal év TO TPdcOev erreuvncOnpev AéyorTEs, 
¢ , 5 / Qn / nr Mv / > \ 
@S Séol, Edv Te THY HUAdK@Y Tis hadros Exyovos yévnTat, eis TOUS 
” > \ > / 77 > > fal ”. al > 
aNXOVS avTOV aroréutrec Oat, €av T | €k TOV AAA@V oTrovoaios, €lS 
rn , nr 
Tous dvAaKas. TovTo d EBovrAEeTO Syrodv, OTL Kal Tos AXOUS 
. \ ~ 
TONITAS, Tpos 6 Tis TréepUKEV, TPOS TODTO éva Tpos év Exactov Epyov 
es ; o eet \ - ae ', Pe \ , 
det Kopiferv, OTTwS av Ev TO avTOD ériTNdev@v ExacTOS p12) TOAXOL, 
> , ’ / \ ed A 4 € , / 7 
arr eis yiyvntat, Kai ovtw bn Evuraca 4 TONS pia PdyTat, 
lal / 
arra pn Toddai. “Eots yap, bn, Todto éxeivou Oo LLKPOTEpor. 


not too large. 
_ 423 A, and on the general subject New- 


=e 
6 ls es 


22. 


avrov II: 


avrav A. 





423 p—424c Our city must not be 
increased beyond the limits essential to its 
unity. Lt will be the duty of the Guardians 
to see to this, as well as to assign the 
children to their proper classes in the State. 
These and similar duties will be easy, if 
our educational curriculum ts stedfastly 
upheld; and it will readily appear that 
the principle of community should also 
be applied to matrimony and procrea- 
tion. Our citizens will thus improve as 
one generation succeeds another. We must 
forbid all innovations in music and 
gymnastic because they are productive of 


4238 14 péxpt—répa 88. The 
extent to which the city may safely in- 
crease beyond 1000 mporo\euodvres (and 
the necessary farmers etc.) is therefore left 
to the judgment of the guardians. Like 
every natural organism, it should grow to 
the limits prescribed for it by nature (cf. 
424A%.); but Plato probably conceived 
of it even in its maturityas relatively small. 
The regulations about marriage and the 
interchange between the different classes 
would be easier to work if the State was 
See also on xiAlwy in 


| political change. 


man’s Politics of Aristotle 1 pp. 313— 


315. 
' 423 c 18 peyddn Soxotca: ‘seeming- 
great’: see 422 E. 

19 tows points the irony, which is 
continued in @avAdrepor. 

20 mpooGev. III 415 B,C 2. 

423 pD 24 &ékacrov: with éva, not of 
course with épyov, as Hartman seems to 
suppose. With what follows cf. Laws 
847 B dvayxafévTwy eva pdvov adrAa wh 
moAXovs eivac and infra 443 E. 

26 pla—ddAAd prj modAat. Aristotle’s 
criticism (Po/. B 2. 12614 17— 15) is 
interesting, but captious. Plato would 
entirely agree with him that 7d isov 70 
dvriremovds cwfer Tas modtrelas. ‘The 
reciprocity of services and functions’ 
between the three classes is the very 
foundation of Plato’s city, which is far 
from being an undifferentiated unity. It 
is rather a év ék woAG@v, the woddd being 
the three divisions of the State. See 
Susemihl and Hicks l.c. I p. 215. gvyrac 
should be noted; unity of this kind is 
Kara puow. 

27 o@pikpdrepoy is still ironical. In 
what follows Plato speaks his real mind: 
cf. Laws 813 D. 


[423 D 


214 TAATQNOS 
Otror, wv & éyb, © ayabé ’Adeciwavte, as SdFevev dv Tis, TaDTA : 
ToAAa Kal peydda avTois TpoctdtTopev,' GAAa TavtTa davrAa,B 


\ a 
30 €av TO AEyouevoyv Ev péya huArAdTTwWCL, “aAXOV 8 avTl peydrou 
lal \ / 2 . 
Ti todto; edn. Thv raidciav, nv & eyo, Kai tpodny. 
€av yap ev Tadevopevot méTPLOL avdpes yiyvwYTal, TavTa TavTa 
a n / 
padiws Siorvrovtas kai ddra Ye, boa Viv pets TapadrelTopev, THY 
nr an n / lal a 
TE TOV YUVALKOV KTHOW Kai yauov Kal TadoTrotias, btt | Set TadTa 424 
\ \ / / e + \ \ / ta 
KaTa THY Tapowmiay TavTa 6 TL UaddoTAa Kowa Ta hitwv TroeicHat. 
0 66 / Y , > + K SR 2 5 / 27 
plotara yap, bn, yixyvout dv. Kai pv, eirov, roduTeta, édvTrep 
4, \ 
dak opunon €v, Epyetar woTrEep tpopy) yap 


c ! 
tKQVOV. 


KUKXOS avéavopméern. 





yuwatk@v. Plato marks the difference by 


423 30 tvpéya. éy balances rodhd: 
| placing ve after 77 and not after rév. 


we need but one regulation, ‘the proverbial 


\ one great thing, or rather not great, but 

\adequate.’ J. and C.+err in translating 
ixavév “to a sufficient extent”; and Stall- 
baum in making Aeyduevov ‘quod dice- 
bamus.” & péya is illustrated by J. and 
C. from Pol. 297 A. 

32 €0 taSevdpevor. Does this refer 
to the scheme of education already given, 
or is it a promise of the philosopher’s 
training in Books vi and vil? Krohn 
takes the former view (72. St. p. 127), 
and (if we have regard only to the pre- 
ceding discussion) it must be allowed that 
this is the natural interpretation of Plato’s 
words. At the same time, it is not easy 
to see how the musical education of II 
and 111 would enable the guardians to 
grasp such a conception as the commu- 
nity of wives and children. And in the 
later books Plato expressly declares that 
the training necessary for the Rulers was 
inadequately discussed before: see VI 
497 Cff., 502 D. For these reasons we 
must, I think, suppose that Plato when 
he wrote these words was thinking of the 
education still to be provided. Cf. also 
Ill 414A. 

33 «THY TE TOV yuvaiKkev KTA. is the 
first mention of communism in wives 
and children. According to an ingenious 
chorizontic theory, it was this sentence 
which inspired the Zcclesiazusae of Ari- 
stophanes, to whose caricature Plato 
replies in Book v (Stein de Ar. Eccles. 
arg. etc. and Brandt Zur ZEutwick. d. 
Fl. Lehre v. a. Seelentheilen, p. 6). See 
on the whole subject App. I to Book v. 

In yduwr and madorodas there is a 
| Hind of zeugma: for xrjow suits only 


yyauous (conjectured by Richards) would 
depend on didYovrar; but didwovrac ya- 
Hous Kal madomouas is surely an impos- 
sible expression. 

424A 2 Kowd ta didrov. ‘Locus 
brevitatem loquendi paullo insolentiorem 
habet, quam sic explico: de? rdvra Tatra 
6 Tt mddiora TovetcOa Kod, Wore KATA THY 
mapomlay Kkowd Ta ditwy elvar” (Schnei- 
der). Hartman’s proposal to omit ra 
gidwv has much in its favour. It is more 
elegant to suggest than quote so familiar 
a proverb; and the note 7a gidkwy might 
well have been added by a scribe upon 
the margin. In v 449C on the other 
hand the addition of 7a gidwy is appro- 
priate and right. 

3 op0dtara ktA. Adimantus accepts 
the principle, both here and in v 449c. 
The doubts which he expresses later con- 
cern not the principle, but the rpémos 
THs Kowwvias (ib.). It is obvious that the 
principle xowda ra ditwv might be applied 
to marriage etc. in a sentimental kind of 
way, without involving such a kind of 
community as is afterwards described. 
As Rettig points out (Proleg. p. 95 7.), 
Adimantus takes 6 7 pddtora as “in 
quantum fieri posset maxime.” 

4 &pxeratKta.: ‘goes on growing likea 
circle.’ SoSchneider, rightly. Others take 
kxdos (1) as a hoop or wheel—‘‘ goes on 
with accumulating force like a wheel” 
(J. and C.), or (2) as an ever-widening 
circle in ruffled water (Krohn, Herwerden 
etc.). As to (2), kUkXos cannot mean a 
circle in water, unless we insert év tdart, 
which Herwerden has the audacity to do. 
If we adopt the first solution, we make 
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ai qTaidevot O77, Come ) iyadas é i, Kal ad 
K aus xpnoTn o@louern pvoeis ayabds eurrove?, Kal ad 5 
/ \ / , 
gpuoes XpnoTal TovavTys Tadetas avTiNapBavopevar ett Bertiovs 
nr / 4 : n ¢ 
Brav tpotépwv pvovtas cis TE TAKA Kal eis TO yervdv,! Borrep Kal 


év Tots adXots Coots. 


Eixos ry’, én. 


‘Os toivuy dia Bpayéwv 


> a / > / lo lal an 
elmety, TOUTOU aVvleKTéov Tots émTimEednTais THS ToAEwWS, bas! av 


SET \ , E , \ a ee 
auTous wn AdOn SiafGapev, AAA} Tapa TavTa ai’TO dudrAdTTw>SL, 


\ \ / \ / 

TO pn vewTepilery Tepl yU"VaTTLKHY TE Kal ovoltKnY Tapa THY 
/ > > e / 

Ta&v, AXX’ ws olov Te wddicTa PvAdtTEY, hoBoupévovs STav Tis 


éyn, @s THY AoLdynv 


lal > 
fadXov Erippovéove avOpamTot, ‘4 
t/ > 80 / ’ / 
NTLS GELOOVTETOL VEWTATYH GudiTérnTaL, 


% > 


, owt est , s 
C | pu) TodXaKis TOY ToUnTHY Tis oinTat AéyeLv OVK dopaTa véa, GANA 


, An / \ nr ’ a 
TpoTov @ons vEéov, Kal ToUTO érra.yy. 


~ b] oO 3 a \ 
det O OUT émralvEeiy TO 


nr f / - n 
TOLOUTOY OUTE UTONAUPavelV’ Eidos yap KaLVOV MovoLKHS meTAaBar- 
> s c ihe , mea Ba a 
ew evraBnréov ws ev OAM KLVdvVEevoYTa* ovdapmod yap KLVODLTAaL 


Yuri ho 





KUxAos a specific kind of circle: but 
nothing in the context warrants this. It 
is also very doubtful if avéavoudvyn can= 
‘with accumulating force’: certainly xv- 
-KAos avédverac could not bear this mean- 
ing; and to exclude avgavouévy from the 
comparison (as J. and C. also suggest) 
renders womep kixXos practically otiose. 
The fact is that the growth of a natural 
(xara piow) city is just like the drawing 
of a circle in Plato’s way of thinking. 
Like a circle it grows and expands, like 
a circle too, when its zenith is passed, it 
narrows to the inevitable end. Here it 
is only the growth which is dwelt upon; 
but womep xixdos seems to warn us of 
impending decay and foreshadow Books 
Vili—Ix. For more on this point see 
my Number of Plato pp. 58—62. avéa- 
vouévn is ‘growing’ in the widest sense 
i.e. reaching its full maturity of size and 
strength and beauty; but in what follows 
Plato characteristically confines himself 
to what he conceived to be a city’s truest 
growth, the improvement of the citizens. 

Tpopy yap KtA. Plato seems therefore 
to hold that acquired characters can be 
transmitted to posterity. The general 
sentiment may be illustrated by the 
quaint catches sung by choirs of old men, 
men in their prime, and boys at Sparta: 





(1) ‘Apes mwéx’ jwes GAxiwor veavia, (2) 
“Aues 6€ vy’ eiués* ef dé Ags, welpay AdBe, 
(3) Apes dé y’ éooduerOa modd@ Kdppoves 
(ap. Plut. Zyc. 21. 3). Cf. v 460A. 


7 es TO yevvayv—{wors. Cf. Vv 
459 A ff. Aten: 
4248 9g Tovrov is not intended to 


anticipate the dws clause, but means— 
like atré below—our system of educa- 
tion. This is clear from é:adOapév, which 
is the antithesis to cwgouévn above, and 
like it, is said of the madela. 7d pun 
vewrepifew is in loose apposition to avré. 

13. THv—dpureAnrar. Od. 1 351f. 
Thy yap do.dhv uaddov Erixdrelove’ dvOpw- 
mo. kT. Plato’s variant probably points 
to a different recension; for émippoved- 
ovew (sic)* émaxovovcw in Hesychius seems 
to refer to the same passage (Schneider). 
For the sentiment cf. Pind. O/. 9. 48 
alvec 6¢ mahady ev olvov, dvbea 5’ Burov | 
vewrépwv, Xen. Cyr. 1 6. 38 and many 
other illustrations in Smyth Greek Melic 


Poets p. 174. 
424c 16 modAdKs. 422C x. 
17 tpdtrov wdys véov. Pind. O/. 3. 4 


Moica 8’ orw wo wapecrdxa veorlyadov 
evpévte tpdmov. Pindar would incur 
Plato’s censure for these words. 

18 ‘trodkapBdvev: i.e. understand 
such to be the poet’s meaning. 
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A / a / a 4 7 / 
20 MOUVTLKS TPOTTOL AVEV TONLTLK@V VOMOV TOV peyioT@V, ws PHoi TE 





—_——— 


Adpov Kal éyo teiOopar. 
Oés TeV TeTELopLEVO?. 


IV. | To 69 dvdraxrtypiov, nv & éyo, ws Eovxev, évtadOa mov D 


Kai éué toivuv, ébn o AdeiuavTos, 
a ; pa. 


oixodountéov Tots PvAakww, év povorxn. ‘H yodv rapavomia, én, 





20 povoikys Tpdtot. In later musi- 
cal theory tpé70 was technically used to 
denote the three varieties of musical com- 
position—vouixds, d:OvpauBixds, TparyiKxés. 
They were called rpéro (according to 
Aristid. Quint. p. 30 Meib.) because they 
expressed different psychical characters 
(dca 7d cuwveudaivew ws 7d HO0s Kata 
Ta én THS Stavolas), because, in short, 
they were piujpata tpérwv. Plato’s 
fovoikyjs tpdro need not however be 
confined to Aristides’ three varieties. On 
the connexion between musical and poli- 
tical changes see Laws 7oo A—7OI D. 
The connexion was recognised universally 
throughout Greece, and particularly at 
Sparta, where—as Pausanias (III 12. 10) 
tells us—Timotheus had his lyre con- 
fiscated for adding to it four new strings: 
cf. also Cic. de Leg. 11 39. Wherever in the 

) ancient Greek és the conception of the 


of the citizen, moral and political changes 
are believed to go hand in hand; and the 
effect of music on morality is explained in 
Ill 400 D—4o1 A: cf. Laws 673 ATA pev 
Toivuy THs puwvis méxpe THs WuxAs mpds 
dperjs madelay ovK oi5 Sytwa Tpdmrov 
avoudcapev jovotxnv. Bosanquet raises 
the question whether musical innovations 
are the cause or only the symptoms of 
political. Plato, I think, regarded them 
primarily as the cause (Zavws ll.cc.). We 
can better understand their effect if we 
remember that they were accompanied 
by changes not only in rhythm, but also 
in the quality, ethical and otherwise, of 
the words sung; and if we also bear in 
mind the enormous influence of the theatre 
in Greek life. The latter point is em- 
phasized in this connexion by Plato 
(Ill.cc.) and Aristoxenus (ap. Ath. XIV 
31). See on the whole subject Newman’s 
Politics of Aristotle 1 pp. 359—369 and 
Nettleship Hed/lenica pp. 123—130. 

oynoi—Adpev. III 400 B 7. - 

21 tolvuv=‘also’: see I 339 Dz. 

424 D—427A4 Our Guardians must 
above all things guard against changes in 


Eee is hardly separated from that 


musical education. Musical innovations 
even if sanctioned only in play soon make 
themselves felt in every quarter of the 
State. The spirit of law and virtue must 
be infused into children even through their 
pastimes. For this reason, we should not 
neglect details of dress and manners, 
although they call for no special enact- 


ments, but will readily conform to the - 


spirit of our rules about education. Many 
other individual points may safely be left 
to our guardians, if only God vouchsafes 
to them the preservation of our laws; 
otherwise it 7s in vain for them to pass 
law upon law, acting like those who hope 
to cure their diseases by continually chang- 
ing their. medicines. As nothing but a 
complete change in their habits will bene- 
fit such men, so only a revolution will 
cure a state which ts similarly situated. 
Such cities honour and make proud the 
men who minister to their desires; but 
the true statesman does not care to cut the 
Hydra. Ina bad city, petty legislation is 
useless ;- in a good, superfluous. 

424 ff. This section has a certain 
historical interest from its scarcely-veiled 
impeachment of Athenian politics and 
manners: see on 425 A, 425 C, 426. 

23 pvAaktrHplov—poverky. jwoverky is 
at once the vital and the most vulnerable 
—see next note—part of our State; hence 
the guard-house must be built in Music. 
év is quasi-local, as évrai@d mov shews; 
we shall confuse the metaphor if we sup- 
pose (as some have done) that Music is 
itself the guard-house. 

24 Y yoov—atrn. airy is 7 év pov- 
oxy. Madvig’s suggestion ravry should 
not be accepted; it would make mapa- 
vouia ‘lawlessness’ in general, whereas 
Socrates’ reply and Adimantus’ next re- 
mark shew that only 7 duovoos wapavoula 
(Laws 7oo D) is meant. mapavopula is 
aptly used of heterodoxy in music, thanks 
to the musical sense of véuos. Cf. infra 
424 E and Shorey in Chicago Studies in 
Cl. Phil. 1 p. 222 2. 4. The position of 
airy increases its emphasis. 
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_ ol mporepoy 425 A. 


»” 
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padios aitn NavOdve: wapadvopern. Nai, édny, os év mrardids rye 25 
/ Cae » Fe Oe 2 f Ovde \ 2 , ” 
péper Kal ws KaKxov ovdév éepyaloméevn. Ovdée yap épydlerar, Edn, 

\ > / n 
GAXo ye 7) KATA opLKpOV EeicoiKLcapévn Npéwa Utroppel Tpds Ta 
” \ \ Ghee , ? \ , z > \ \ b) , 
On Te Kal Ta émiTndevpaTa: é€x S€ TOUTwY eis TA TPOS AAANAOUS 
, er: \ a 

Evy Borara peifov éxBaiver- éx Sé€ 1) tov EvpRoraiwv épyerat 
aX) \ / \ / \ a > , > / 
émri_' Tovs vomovs Kai TrOALTELAS OUV TOAAH, O LoxKpates, acedyeia, 
4 N Dy: lal / iia K \ 8 a > / EK? > 
éws av TeXevT@oa TravTa idia Kai Snwocia avatpétrn. Liev, jv 


ase ve ca St LARD 
& eyo ovTw TOUT exe; 


TPOTEPOV THS TOAEWS EKELTO. 
dpa, itor, 


cr 5 / / \ 
Soxodvta elvat vopima e&eupicxovow ovToL, a ot 


Aoxet por, Eby. Odcodr, 6 €& apyis 
edéyouer, Tots Hpuetépors Taioly évvopwrtépov evOds Tradids peOeK- 
TéOV, OS Tapavopuou yuyvoevns adThs Kal traidwv tovovTwy évvo- 
poous Te Kal aomrovdaious ¢& | adTav avd pas avéavec0at advvatov| 
Ilas & ouxt ; éon. “Otay 8) dpa KAXNOS aplapevor maides 
Basen etvopiay dia THS movolKHs gia dEourat, madwv TovvavTiov 
}) Keivo.s eis TravTa Euvemerat Te Kal avtes, érravopOovca el Tu Ka 
"AdnO pévto., Edn. 


Kai ta opixpa 





mpotepov atw@Advoav tavta. Iloia; Ta tovade> ouyas te TOV 

25 @& maids ye pépe. Plato is to an earlier part of the dialogue is 
animadverting on the common view that intended: at all events II 377 B is not 
music should be cultivated wpés masdtdy in point. According to Plato madd 
rather than mpds mwaidelav. Aristotle al- should—(to borrow a saying of Aristotle’s) 


lows a threefold use of music—for pastime 
(radia), education, and the rational em- 
ployment of leisure: Po/. © 5. 1339% 16 
and > + ff. 

27 vwoppet KTA.: as a gentle river 
may become a destructive torrent before 
its course is ended. The sentence elo- 
quently describes the decay of Athenian 
music, character, and politics from the 
simplicity of earlier times, as appears 
from Laws 700 A—7o1 D. See also on 
For qwodereias Hart- 
man would read the singular; but the 
plural is more forcible. Laws and con- 
stitutions are overthrown by the devouring 
flood. ovv in Plato (as in good Attic 
generally) is rare; one of its recognised 
uses is in modal phrases of this kind, 
especially where (as here and in VI 492 B, 
VIII 564, X 619 B) the style seeks eleva- 
tion: cf. Lina De praep. usu. Plat. pp. 32 
—34 and Mommsen Bettrége z. d. Lehre 
v. d. Gr. Praep. pp. 376 ff. 

424E 32 6 youev: ‘as we were 
trying to say at the outset,’ i.e. of this 
discussion 424 A. No sfecific reference 


—madevew mpos Thy mwodtrelav—educate 
children in the spirit of their common- 
wealth: Zaws 798 B ff. Conversely, 
Aristotle reminds us, education is itself 
the older boys’ rattle (7o/. © 6. 1340° 30). 
It should be noted that macdcas (cf. ralgew 
in 425 A) refers like ma:dc@s in D above to 
music; if music is to be a pastime, it 
must be one which is évvouos. In évvopw- 
tépov and mapavéuou there may also be 
a play on the musical sense of véuos: cf. 
424 D2. 

34 TowvTwv: viz. Tapavduwr. 

425A 4 ’xelvois: those whom Adi- 
mantus in effect, described in 424 D. See 
also next note. 

6 ot mporepov: ‘their predecessors’ 
(Jowett), i.e. the predecessors of our 
citizens. The expression betrays the fact 
that Plato is now censuring the decay of 
Athenian manners, as of Athenian music 
and character in 424 D. In éfevpioxovow 
—rdvra Plato speaks as if his regulations 
were a programme for the reform of his 
native city. Cf. Krohn PZ. St. pp. 32, 


33- 
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VEewTEpan | 


£ 


al 


TAATQNOS SO [425 A 


\ / vv / \ ; / \ 
Tapa mpeo BuTEepots, aS TpeTEL, KAL KATAKNICELS kat B 


e ‘ \ /, \ 

UTavacTacels Kal yovéwy Oeparreias, Kal Koupds ye Kal auTrexovas 
Ee 2 / \o@ \ Pes, \ \ v 

Kal UTOdéTELS KA GOV TOY TOD G@maTos oXNnMaTLGMOY Kal Tara 


a4 a x 
dca TOLaUTa. 7%) OUK ole; 


"Eyorye. 


NopoOereiv 5 avta oipar 


LA ba U / vy? Xx / / \ 
evnbes* oTE yap Trou yiyvetas ovT av peivetey AOY@ TE Kal 


ypappaci vowobernGévta. Ids yap; Kuduveveryoov, hv & éyo, 
© “Adciparte, éx THs Traideias Oro av Tis Opunon, ToLadTa | Kai C 


Ta émTopeva eivat. 


Té pny; 


x > > \ \ id x ee lal 

7) ovK ael TO Gpotoy ov Gmotoy TapaKkanel; 
a vay x : UA 

Kai rereutav 67, oipat, hatwev av eis €v Te TéENEOV Kal 


\ > , Kee Ke \ BY \ > , , \ ” 
VEAVLKOV aTtoBatveww avuTo 7) ayabov 1) KQAL TOVVYQAVTLODV. Te yap OVK 5 


n © Os. 
ETLXELPHT ALLL VOmoOETEtv. 


, \ \ / s \ an > x ” \ a 
Eye pév toivuv, eitrov, dia TadtTa ovK ay ett TA TOLADTA 
Eixotas y', én. Tt d€; & mpos Gear, \ 





425A,B 7 ovyds te—roatra. Cf. 
Ar. Clouds~ 961—1023. Aristophanes 
mentions the ovyal trav vewrépwr (963), 
the dravacrdaces (993), the yovéwy Oepa- 
meiat (994, 998), and various details of 
TOU gwparos oxnuaTLou“ds (973, 983). 

8 KatrakAloes means literally ‘set- 
tings down,’ i.e. causing or permitting 
others to sit down, as when the Spartans, 
for example, in the well-known story, 
made way for the aged stranger at the 
Panathenaea (Plut. Afophth. Lac. 52. 
235 D). Cf. xataxdXivavres in 420 E and 
11 363 c. The word—which has been 
curiously misunderstood—is coupled with 
bravdoraots also in Arist. Hth. Nic. 1X 2. 
11652 28. See also Xen. Mem. I1 3. 16. 
After mpérec supply ovyaév out of ovyds. 
The older editors read ws for ds with 
several deterioris notae MSS. 

g kal—yé with xovpds marks the 
transition to a new class of particulars: 
cf. Crit. 47 B, Gorg. 450D al. Hartman 
should not have suggested xal—re. It was 
the Spartans who laid greatest stress upon 
the points enumerated here: cf. Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 3. 5, Plut. Cleom. 9. 1 (keiper Oat 
Tov pworaxa Kal mpocéxew Tois vdmots). 
See also Xen. Cyr. VIII 7. Io. 

425 8B 12 ovre yap—vopolernbévra. 
Plato means that specific 


powerless either to produce or to maintai 
giles and_prownenes-oe—Iis tind 
e flowers of civilisation must bloom 
natura l e 
sentiment of this passage cf. Isocr. Areof. 
41 Seiv dé rods dpOws modtTevopévous ov 


Tas oToas éumimmdava ypaupatwr add’ év 
Tats wuxais éxew TO dixaov’ ov yap Tots 





Yndlowacw adra Tots HOect KaGs olkeiaBar 
Tas mwéNeLs. 

14 6mow—elvar: ‘‘the bent given by 
education will determine all that follows” 
(D. and V.): ‘ wohin einer die Richtung 
durch die Erziehung bekommen hat, dem 
auch das folgende entspricht ” (Schneider). 
The sense is satisfactory, nor is the ap- 
parent correlation of éro and roaira 
a sufficient reason for impugning the text, 
as (in common with Dobree and others) 
I formerly did. 62y (so Ast with g) 
would convey the idea of direction more 
precisely than 670, but as the route is 
determined by the goal, we may be 
satisfied. Of the various emendations— 
émot’ (Heller), dmotos (Stallbaum, who 
afterwards recanted), émolas (Dobree)— 
that of Dobree deserves high praise for 
elegance and point. The meaning would 
be ‘as is the education from which one 
starts, so is the sequel’; and for dzoias 
=€£ orolas we might compare III 402 A, 
VII 520 D. I once thought of dmoia dy 
Tis 6puy 7, but am now content with the 
text as it stands, . 

425 c 16 Tedevtov—ayabdyv. Cf. 
424 A édvmep amak opunon ed, Epxerac 
womep KiKAos avéavouery. 

18 ovK dv ére. On re see Ill 412 Bz. 

19 tt 8€; KrA. ‘Once more: in 
heaven’s name, said I, these market- 
troubles about contracts which the diffe- 
rent classes of citizens make with one 
another in the market-place etc.—shall 
we condescend to make laws about any 
of them?’ I have placed a mark of 
interrogation after ri dé (quid vero ?): 
cf. 422D 2. and 426A. This increases the 
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\ al / ty 
épnv, Tade Ta ayopaia EvpBoraiwy te Tépt Kat ayopav ExacToL eo 
a / U a 
D & pos addnjdovs EvpBarrovowr, ei 5é! BovrAe, Kal yepoteyxviKady 
i EvxpBoraiwv cal rovdopidy Kai aixeias cal Sixeav AHE l 
mepi Evy pray Kai aixeias Kai Sued dj Eews Kai | 
a , - ‘ os o 
dikacTav KaTacTaceEws, Kal El TOV TEA@Y TIVES 7) TPakeLs 7) Décers |» 
=~ / a > ? 
avayKaiot elow 7) KaT ayopas 7 ALmévas, 7 Kal TO TapaTray 
> \ wv xX bs s Tae. Me Ss PP Bld a 
AYOPAVOMLKA ATTA 1) ATTVVOMLKG 7} EAALMEVLKA 7) OOA GAXa TOLAUTA, 25 
/ val 
TOUT@Y TOAUHTOMEV TL VOMOOETEID ;s 


F ? U > bl 
"AXN’ ovK akwov, En, avdpace 
an > n 5 , ! \ \ 2, 3 nr [od rn 
Kanots Kayabots émitatTeiy* Ta TOAXA yap avTaY, dca Sel vopo- 
, / 3 th a ’ 
E Getncac@an, | padims tov etpnaovew. Nai, © ire, eitrov, éav ye 
Geds adtois 6156 cwTnpiay TOY vopwv wv euTrpocbev Sind Oopev 
5 owrnp ye perp Hr Oopev. 
: 5 , \ A , 
Ki d¢ pH ye, 7) 8 Os, Toda ToadTa Tiéwevor dei Kal érravopOov-\30 
n / a Led , al ' 
 pevot Tov Biov diaTedodaow, oldpevoe ETIAnWecOar Tov BedrTicToU. 
, , \ : ’ , 
| Néyeus, Ebnv éyo, BimcecPat Tovs Tovo’tous Maomep Tos KapvoVTAS 
\ > > / e \ b] / 5] Qn a "4 
Te Kal ovK €0édovTAS UVTO adKoXacias éxBHvat Trovnpas S.aiTns. 
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wv 


20. Tdde II: 
maumav Allg. 


om. A. 
29. 


22. 


Antews g: AfEes ATIZ. 
dinOopev A? 7: HOowev ATI. 


24. mwapdmray =: 





emphasis on @ mpds dewv: cf. I 332 C @ 
mpos Ads, nv 5 ey, ei ofv xTX. Her- 
werden puts the pause after rade, where 
it is less.suitable ; others wrongly omit the 
word. rade (see cr. mz.) cannot well be 
dispensed with : it means ‘these familiar’: 
cf. III 403 E, and for the omission in A 
Introd. § 5. WHerwerden also cuts out 
dyopata on account of kar’ dyopdy, but 
the reduplication is quite in Plato’s way. 
The postponement of @ throws emphasis 
on Kat’ ayopav, and thereby helps to con- 
trast dyopaia EvuBdraa with xe.porexvixa 
etc.: cf. 111 390B. It is natural to see in 
this sentence a reference to the judicial 
and mercantile Sieeridetaonte of Athens 
and her empire: see 424 D 7. 

425D 21 XéElporexviK@v KTA. yeELpo- 
Texvika EvuBdrata are contracts with 
builders and the like (Zaws g20 D). 

22 8uKa@v Arj~ews means simply ‘the 
bringing of lawsuits’: originally ‘ obtain- 
ing (by lot) one’s rights,” hence ‘obtaining 
leave to claim one’s rights’ (Meier and 
Schomann Aé¢¢. Process pp. 790—794). 
The reading Ajées (see cv. 2.) cannot be 
defended. 

23 Qéces: not ‘the imposition of 
taxes’ (L. and S.), but ‘the payments,’ 
as mpdéeus is ‘the exactions.’ 

24 76 TWapdtav means ‘in general,’ 


‘generally.’ 7d mdumav (see cr. 2.) is 
never (I believe) so used, not even in 
Tim. 64 © cited by Baiter. Regulations 
on nearly all the points here specified are 
laid down in the Zaws: on EupRddara 
913 A ff., 920 D ff., on Aodopia 934 E ff., 
on aixeia (unprovoked assault) 879 B ff., 
on dicav AEs 949 C, On SikacTwy Kard- 
oracis 767 A ff., 956 B ff., on dorivouo 
and ayopdvouo. 763 C ff. There is no 
taxation in the city of the Zaws (847 B). 
27 Kadois Kaya8ois. Cf. VI 489 E 7. 
doa Set vopoberyoacbar shews that 
Plato does not wish to leave all these 
matters undefined by legislation; but the 
legislation is to come from the guardians 
he has educated. One reason is that laws 
on matters of this kind can never be final : 


cf. Laws 769 D. fins euardians are the 
eee area: aps ’s-commonwealth, 
they will easily frame such minor regula- 


necessary—from time to time. The effort 
to ob olouevor emit perbat 
Tou BeXricrov) in such matters_is_fore- 


doomed_to e (cf. 426 £), and no 


loomed _to_failur 

one makes it, until he has forgotten the 
real foundation of a nation’s greatness, 
and lost his sense of the_pro i 
things. This is Plato’s meaning. 
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Ilavu pév odv. 
> / \ > \ 7 / , \ 
laTpevdpevor yap ovdevy Tepaivovaw, TAHV YE ToLKLAwWTEpA Kal 
, ~ , = 
peiCw Totovat TA voonpata, Kai ael édriCovTes, av TLS PapwaKkov 
, e \ / ” e a“ / U 4 lal 
oupBovrevon, bd TovTov écecOat dyteis. Ilavu yap, &ébn, Tov 
4 , ‘ a , / / . ee - re. 
OUT KapvovToV Ta ToLavTa TAaOn. Ti dé; nv Od éyw: Tobe avTaV 
> / \ U »” c na \ ? a / ) <4 
ov yaplev, TO TavT@y éyAoTov HryeicOat Tov TAANOH NéyovTa, TL, 
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TaVvonTat, | 
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avTOV ovbE TrEepiaTTTa OVSE AAO THY TOLOVT@Y OvdSEev OvnTEL; OD 
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Kap. 
avépov. Ov pévtor pa Nia. 
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V. Ouvd av % mods apa, btep dpte édéyomev, OAH ToOLOUTOY 
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Kai pny | ovtot ye xaprevtws diatedovow. 426 


»” / ” , DA \ 7° 9 ] \ 
ovTE Papuaka ovTE KavVoELS OVTE TOMAl OVd ad ém@dai B 


/ 3 / ” a 
Ov« érawétns ci, Epnv eyo, OS EovKas, TOY TOLOUT@V 
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g. avrov AML: a’rav A. 





426A 2 mdrv ye xrA. If the text 
is sound we must take wAjyv ye as mj 
ye 6rt (which H. Wolf was wishful to 
restore) and xai before del édmifovres 
as=idgue (with Stallbaum), unless we 
supply diayovor or the like by a sort of 
zeugma after éAmifovres. As regards xai 
del édzigfovres, J. and C. hold that the 
participle is resumed from darpevdmevor ; 
but the effect of this interpretation is very 
harsh, because latrpevduevor goes so closely 
with ovdév mepaivovcr as almost to form 
a single expression. It is not ‘they make 
no advance, submitting to a cure and 
always hoping,’ but ‘they make no ad- 
vance under treatment.’ The troublesome 
kal before éAmlfovres is omitted by some 
inferior Mss, is dotted in g, and apparently 
erased in =. I once conjectured roobvres, 
comparing Crztzas 109 B wAHv ob —fiafe- 
evo, but it is perhaps safer to acquiesce 
in the Ms reading. Diimmler (Chroz. 
Beitr. pp. g—11) believes that Isocrates 
Antid. 62 expressly alludes to this passage. 
Isocrates at all events censures rovs émt- 
wANTTovTasS Tots viv apapTavouévors in 
words that might easily refer to Plato. 
See also on 426C. 


5 aitav—peiwv. On the plural 
passing into the singular see I 347 A 2. 

4268 13 tTovwdrov. Cf. I1l 388 Dz. 

426C 15 mpoayopevovoiKTA. Athens 
is plainly in Plato’s mind. The Athenians 
carefully guarded their constitution by 
means of the ypady mapavéuwy and the 
elaayyeNla (see Gilbert’s Gk. Const. Ant. 
E.T. pp. 299, 304 ff.); but nowhere were 
wndlouara so common, and in these the 
demagogue found a wide field for exercis- 
ing the arts of flattery and insinuation. Cf. 
Gilbert Bettrage zur innern Gesch. Athens 
pp. 73—93- With drodavoupévous 3s cf. 
Ill 411 C #., VIII 566 D (mdvras @ ay 
TepiTvyX av). 

17 8s 8 dv odds «tA. Diimmler 
(l.c.) takes this to be Isocrates, who is 
also—so he thinks—satirised in the similar 
passage VI 493 A ff., and elsewhere. If 
SO, gopds Ta peydda, olovrac TH dAnOeia 
mokitikol elvar, and 7 olec—zepl abrov 
(D, E) are sufficiently true and scathing. 
We must however observe that Plato is 
describing a type, and the type is that 
of the demagogue rather than the merely 
academic and sophistical rhetorician, as 
appears from dewds 7 daomXnpody and 
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ToduTevouevous Hotta Oeparevyn Kal yapifnrar vrotpéyov Kal 
Beerypooxar Tas oetépas Pawnaces kat Tavtas Sevvos 7 azro- 
Ehnpoio, ovToS dpa ayalos te état aaah. Kal modes Ta weyanra 
Kal Tepo)gerau v7o ohov; Tadtov peév odn, ebm, emovye doxovat 
' Ti & ad; rods éOéXovtas 
Oeparrevey Tas ToLavTas TOES Kal TPOOVMOUpEVOUS OK ayac-aL 
THs avopelas Te Kal evyepeias; "Eyoy’, ébn, TARY _Y boo é£n- 
TaTnvTal UT avTaY Kai oiovtas TH adNOEia TrOALTLKOL EivaL, OTL 
érawodvtat UTd Tov ToAAoY. Ilds Mayers 5 ov quyyuypa ness, 
Av Oo” eye, Tots dvdpacw; } olee olov T eivat geal T) amvqrapeny 
perpciy, rape ToLOUT@Y TOANGY Aeyoureoy-s OTL TET ROOIIKER eoTLY, 
avtTov Tavta! un nyeicOar Tepi avtod; Ovx ad, ébn, TodTO Ye. 
M» toivuy yarérrawve* Kai ydp Tov eict TadvTwY YapLécTaToL oi 
TovodTol, vowobeTobvTés Te ola apt. SujOopev Kat éravopOodrTes, 
Gel oiomevol TL Tépas EvpHoeL Trepl Ta év Tois EvpBoraious KaKoup- 
pinata. Kal mept a vov dn éy@ édeyor, dyypoouvres OTL TO OvTL 
@OTTEp “Tepav she dpipt Kai Mipy, | &bn, dK aAXO Ti ye TroLodo?. 
"Ey peév ToWvun, nv © ‘ag rd Tovobrov eldo¥" VO[Lov wept Kal 
TONLTELAS OUT EV KAKBS OUT ev Ev TrOoLTEVOMEVN TOAEL BOuNY av 





4268. These two types are cast in similar 
moulds; and Diimmler may be right in 
supposing that Plato thought of Isocrates 
as he wrote this satire, and pointed his 
shafts accordingly. If so, they hit the 
mark, and rankled, as it was natural they 
should. Isocrates apparently attempts 
a reply in his Axtidos?s (Diimmler l.c. 
Pp. 9)- ; 

20 obros dpa—torrar. To insert as 
after o¥ros (as Richards proposes) would 
spoil the effect, and be grammatically 
awkward. Plato wishes to suggest the 
language of a proclamation ‘he shall be 
a good man and true,’ etc. dpa is enough 
(as Hartman notes) to mark the indirect: 
cf. 11 358 C z. 

426D 24 dvdpelas—evdyepelas : ‘cour- 
age and complaisance.’ evdxepeia is not 
‘dexterity (L. and S., with the English 
translators), a meaning which the word 
never bears in Plato; but ‘ facilitas,’ 
‘humanitas,’ kind, obliging behaviour. 
* Herzhaftigkeit und Gutmiithigkeit,” 
Schneider, rightly. 

28 Terpdmrnxvs: ‘a six-footer.” Diimm- 
ler (l.c.) questions this word, without 


saying why. It is more appropriate than 
a word expressing greater height; especi- 
ally if any personal allusion is intended. 
Isocrates was not an intellectual giant, 
nor would even his applauding contempo- 
raries (I think) have called him so. 

426 E 29 ov« at—rotrd ye: sc. 
olouat. The point of ad is that Adi- 
mantus returned an affirmative answer 
last time (426 D). ov« &v, which is 
generally read, has not sufficient au- 
thority, and is difficult to justify. For 
ovK ab cf. III 393 D and infra 442 A. 

30 «TavTav xapiécraro. To this 
perhaps Isocrates replies in Azzztzd. 62 
xaprévTws pev elpjadar Tavra gpycovet, 
To yap e} POovhcovew eimeivy (Diimmler 
Lc:): 

31 vopo8erotvres KTA. It improves 
the rhetorical effect to treat all the parti- 
ciples as coordinate, instead of making 
the first two dependent on the third, or 
the third subordinate to them. For this 
reason I have placed a comma after 
érravop0otvTes. 

427A 3 oir’ —opny dv: ‘I should 
not have thought so’ were it not for these 
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Kat wréov ovdev, év Sé TH, OTL TA pev avTaV Kav 
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great authorities. Jowett misses the irony 
by neglecting the tense (‘I conceive that 
the true legislator will not trouble him- 
self,’ etc.). Tov adnOuwdv vouobérny and 
Kay daticotv etpo. would strike home, if 
Isocrates is meant. 

5 avedehy —émiryndevxpdtev. For 
dvwhed\} = has davwdedés, an obvious 
‘correction.’ The plural, as Schneider 
observes, is supported by 7a pév adrav 
(where a’r@v is also neuter). 67c after 
7a 6€ has been called in question by 
Stallbaum and Hartman. Taken strictly, 
it must depend on a verbal notion sup- 
plied out-of rpayuarever@ar (Stallbaum) 
or Kay doricodv etpo.; but in a_half- 
adverbial phrase like ra dé, we should 
not: pry too closely into the grammatical 
construction. The effect is exactly like 
the English ‘ because some of them, etc., 
in other cases, because,’ etc. 


accordance with the universal custom of 
the Greeks, who consulted the oracle at 
Delphi before planting colonies, and 
revered him as the universal dpxynyérys 
and olxicrjs (Preller Gr. AZyth. p. 269). 
It is equally in harmony with Hellenic, 
and especially’ Athenian, usage to refer 
all matters of public worship to Apollo: 
see on 427C. Delphi was the abiding 
centre of Greek religious and _ political 
unity; and it is therefore right that a 
Greek city (V 470 E), one of whose 
objects is to promote unity and comity 
among Greeks (ib. 469 B ff.), should 
attach itself to Apollo. 

Q9 T@ pévro. “Amédd\Xove ktr. Cf. 
Mem. 3. 1 (of Socrates) pavepds qv Kai 
tow Kal Néywv, nrep h UvOia amoxpivera 
Tois Epwrwot, ws Se? woveitv } wepl Ovotas 
n twepl wpoyovwv Oepametas 7 Tepl 
dAXov Tids T&v Toodrwv. The answer 


427 B,C Jn all that appertains to 
temples and religious worship, as well as 
services paid to the dead, Apollo, the guide 
of our fathers, and indeed of all mankind, 


of the priestess was ‘ Serve the gods véuw | 9” 

modews’ (lc. and Iv 3. 16). The spirit >) Ct 

in which we worship matters, rather than '_ his 

whom or how we worship. ~~So large anc wee 

shall direct us. tolerant a sentiment is worthy of thel»” 
4278 tlovv «td. With this section Delphic priesthood and of Plato. ~ tar taam 

of the Republic we should compare V 461 E, 12 TeXevTnoavTwy te. See cr. 2. 

469 A, VII 540C, and Zaws 738 Bff. Plato Asyndeton is indefensible here. We 

would fain be no iconoclast: his object must either with all the editors (except 

is to purify, rather than to abolish, the» J. and C.) read re, or add xai after 

old religion. He tries, in short, to put @epametat. , 

new wine into old bottles. In particular, 427c 15 énynty—Tatplo. rarpoy 

when he makes Apollo preside at the instead of rarpiy is called for by Ast on 

foundation of his city (oixifovrés re wékw slight MS authority. “Awé\\wy was an- 

ovdevi &A\Aw tewcduefa), he is acting.in  cestor of the Ionians, being father of Ion 
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(Zuthyd. 302 D), and was worshipped by 
them as “A7wé\\wv rratp@os (Preller Gr. 
Myth. p. 272). But (as Schneider ob- 
serves) ‘‘ Socrates hic non magis quam 
alibi in his libris tanquam Atheniensis 
loquitur, sed tanquam Graecus. Graecis 
autem omnibus zdrpios, hoc est, a maio- 
ribus traditus harum rerum arbiter et 
interpres erat Delphicus Apollo.” An 
allusion to the special connexion of 
Ionians with Apollo would be out of 
place, particularly as ra@owv avOpHras 
follows. In Athens the é&yynrai formed 
a college of three members, charged with 
religious duties. According to Scholl 
(in Hermes vi pp. 36 ff.) the members 
were partly chosen by Apollo in his 
capacity of wdrpios éénynrys; apparently 
the Athenians chose nine, out of whom 
three were selected—one from each triad 
—by the representatives of the god: 
whence their designation mvué@dxpnora, 
It is on this model that Plato perhaps 
frames his regulations in Laws 759 D. 
16 macw avOpstots. Delphi is then 
a religious centre, not for Greeks only, 
but for all mankind. It was certainly 
the nearest approach to such.a centre 
that antiquity provided, for it commanded 
the homage of barbarians as well as 
Greeks. See Middleton Journ. of Hell. 
Studies 1X p. 308. iddleton cites Livy 
XXXVIII 48. 2 ‘commune humani generis 
oraculum,”’ Cicero gro Font. 30 ‘‘ oraculum 
orbis terrae,” and gives examples of the 
offerings paid by foreigners at Apollo’s 
shrine. Even now, perhaps, Plato would 
deny that the oracle is dumb, though—true 
to its own principle of worshipping véum 
méXews—it speaks through other voices, 
and of other gods. See also on V 470 C. 
17 €v péow—éEnyetrar. Cf. Eur. Jon 
5, 6 dupanrdr | pécov kabifwv PoiBos 
buvwdet Bporots. The dudadds was ‘‘a 
conical mass of ‘ white marble or stone’” 
(Paus. X 16) in the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delphi, ‘said to mark the centre of 
the earth.” Two gold eagles stood at 
its sides, representing the eagles which, 


according to the legend, met there, having 
been despatched simultaneously by Zeus 
from the extreme East and West of the 
world (Strabo 1x 3.6). The éduarés is 
frequently represented as the seat of 
Apollo (éi rot éugadod ka@jmevos), 
‘especially upon coins, when he is re- 
presented in the character of the giver 
of oracles”: see for example Imhoof- 
Blumner and P. Gardner in /. 4. S. VII 
p- 18, and Plate LXxIv vii. Middleton, 
on whose article ‘‘ The Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi” (cited above) this note is 
chiefly based, thinks ‘‘the word éudadds 
was probably derived from éug7, a voice, 
because the divine voice was heard there.” 
If this is true, the legends associating the 
shrine with the ‘navel’ or centre of the 
earth may be due to popular etymology. 
éugadds, ‘navel,’ is an Indo-Germanic 
word (Brugmann Grundriss Il p. 187). 
Herwerden’s excision of the words év 
wéow betrays ignorance of what the 
éugands really was. See also Frazer on 
Paus. l.c. 

427 D—429 A Our city ts now 
Sounded. Where then is Fustice, where 
Injustice? How do they differ, and 
which zs essential to happiness? Let us 
approach the question thus. Our city ts 
perfectly virtuous, and must therefore be 
wise, brave, temperate and just. If we 
discover three of these elements in the city, 
the residue will be the fourth. 

Let us take Wisdom first. Tt ts not 
the technical knowledge or skill of the 
lower classes which renders our city wtse, 
but rather the knowledge which deitherates 
for the whole city’s interests. Now this 
knowledge is embodied in the Kulers. 
They form the smallest section of the 
State, but it ts none the less in virtue 
of their presence that we call the whole 
city wise. 

427 pv ff. The process of purgation 
has now been ended, and Plato’s devrépa 
més is complete (see II 372 E ff.). We 
are therefore ready to look for the second 
view of Justice. See on If 372 A. It 
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should be observed that this part of the nearest approach to the doctrine before 
Republic has an independent value inthe Plato is in Xen. Afem. I11 g. 1—5 (as 
history of Ethics as the first explicit Krohn has pointed out PZ. St. p. 372), 
assertion of the doctrine of four cardinal with which compare Iv 6. 1—12, where 
irtues (427 E #.). For an account of Justice, Wisdom, and Courage are named, 
Plato’s teaching on the Virtues we may as well as other virtues, including evoéBeca. 
refer to Michaelis die Entwicklungsstufen Cf. also Aesch. Sept. 610 cdppwv dixacos 
in Plato’s Tugendlehre, and especially to aya6ds eboeBhs avjp. From other passages 
Hammond Ox the Notion of Virtue in in Plato, none of which are so precise 
the Dialogues of Plato Boston 1892. and technical as this, it would seem that 
427 D 22 airés Te kal-—trapakdAe.. dodrns made a good fight for a fifth place: | 
For the idiom cf. (with Schneider) Phaedr. Prot. 329 c, Lach. 199 D, Men. 78 D, Gorg. 
253 B pimovmevor adrol re kal ra mardikad «507 B. In Phaed. 69 Cc and Laws 631 C 
melOovres. cwppocivn, Sixaocvvy, avdpela and Ppdvy- 
24 wod nadukla. If our cityis reAéws ais (not codia) are named together, without 
dyaty (427 E), it is useless to look for éorérns, which in the Zuthyphro (12 Dff.) 
déixia in it. On this difficulty see 11 isa subdivision of dtcatocivy. From Adi- 
369 A 2. mantus’ ready assent (cf. V 476A 7.), we 
25 @mwérepov. Herwerden’s rorépay is may reasonably infer that the doctrine o 
quite unnecessary, as Hartman shews; four cardinal virtues was already a familiar 


cf. 428 A, 433.D, 434C, 445 B, V 449D. tenet of the Platonic school. Schleier- 
éav te AavOdvy KTA. recalls 11 367 E. macher thinks it may have been taken 
427 E£ 27 ws odx Sc10ov—tpéTw: over “‘aus dem allgemeinen Gebrauch” 
II 368 B, Cc. (Zinleitung p. 26). There is however no 


33 wopyi—Sikala. This is apparently evidence to shew that these four virtues 
he earliest passage in Greek literature and no others were regarded as the essen- 
here the doctrine of four cardinal virtues _ tial elements of a perfect character before 
if by cardinal virtues we mean those Plato. If the theory was originated by 
hich make up the sum of perfect Plato himself, it is possible enough that 
oodness) is expressly enunciated. The in restricting the number to four, Plato was 
octrine may of course be Pythagorean, not uninfluenced by the sacred character 
but evidence is wanting, and it is doubt- of the number four in Pythagoreanism, 
ful whether Pindar’s résoapes dperat just as Aristotle has been supposed to have 
Vem. 111 74 are to be interpreted as the limited his categories to ten on similar 
cardinal virtues: see Bury ad loc. The grounds. An interesting conjecture is 
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suggested by the remarks of Schleier- frequently employed in the Eleatic school: 
macher (I.c. p. 21). Our city isex hypfo- see 11 380 Dz. Plato not unfrequently 
thest perfectly virtuous. Its constituent extends the methods of mathematical 
lements are Rulers, Auxiliaries, Farmers reasoning beyond what we should consider 
and Artisans. Now the virtues which their proper sphere: the whole of the 
are exhibited in the lives and mutual preliminary studies, for example, in Book 
relationship of these classes are, as Plato VII are to be pursued according to the 
holds, Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, methods of pure mathematics. See on 
and Justice. Consequently these virtues VII 528E ff. and the Appendix to Book 
are the component factors of moral per- vil ‘‘ On the propaedeutic studies of the. 
fection; in other words they are the epudlic.” 
cardinal virtues. We may admit that 428A 1 womep tolyuv—aiteav. For 
ere is no fetitio princtpii in such a- the logically superfluous (though welcome) 
method of investigation, which is, in fact, avdrdy cf. 11 375 E, infra 439 B, VIII 558 A, 
akin to the perfectly legitimate method and Heindorf on Gorg. 482 D. Theaet. 
described in AZex. 86 E: cf. also V 458A. 155 Eis a much harsher example, and has 
If this suggestion is correct, the doctrine often been emended. The apodosis to 
of four cardinal virtues will be directly de- the wazrep clause is contained in ov«oty— 
scended from the arrangements of Plato’s ¢nryréor. 
ideal city. But it is clear from what Plato 4 ovKk GAXo Ere Hv. On ér (i.e. ‘after 
himself says, both here and in 429 a, the other three were found” J. and C.) 
430 D, 432 B, 433 Bf., that the doctrine see III 412 B 2. 

is already an accepted part of his ethical 7 avt@. <A corrector in g wrote 
peers and not merely a provisional hy- _ atrj, which Schleiermacher preferred. 
pothesis which is intended to be confirmed Hartman suggests a’rots. avrw is, how- 

what follows. For the relative value ever, not the city, but simply ‘the matter,’ 
















and importance of the four cardinal vir- ‘the subject under discussion’; an idio- 

tues in Plato’s way of thinking see Zaws matic usage for which cf. 1 339 E . ‘For 

630 D ff. the neuter xarddyXov cf. 427 Dx. Hart- 
ovKoty — nipypévov. Essentially the man’s carddnos is unnecessary. 

same method is used by Aristotle to 428.8 8 codiaas here described means 


reach his conclusion that virtue is a és pdvnous—so it is called in 433 B, C— 
(Eth. Nic. 11 4). Cf. also(with J. and.) in its application to politics, not meta- 
Lys. 216 D, E. Jowett observes that the physical knowledge of the Idea of Good. 
true function of ‘this half-logical, half- It deliberates for the good of the whole 
mathematical method of residues” is in city (428 D), but the good is not yet 
dealing with “abstract quantity” and elevated to the rank of an Idea. This 
‘‘the laws of Nature.” It is undeniable point has been rightly emphasized by 
that this method is much more likely to Krohn (72. S¢. pp. 40, 362), who points 
lead us astray in ethics than.in mathe- out the essentially Socratic character of 
matics or the natural sciences, owing to this virtue, comparing Xen. Mem. 1 2. 
the nature of the subject; but it is valid 64 and IV 1. 2 (a sentiment of which 
if our analysis of the phenomena is ex- Books II—Iv of the Republic are an 
| haustive and exact. A similar method was amplification and exposition in detail). 
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16. Bovdrevouévnv Heindorf: BovAevouévn codd. 


22. évTw' av Ast: Syria codd. 





See also Prot. 352 B and Laws III 689 B. 
Commentators before Krohn (Steinhart 
for example Ziv/eit. p. 185, and Susemihl 
Gen. Entw. 1 p. 153) did not sufficiently 
grasp the almost exclusively political cha- 
racter of gopia here, although it is ex- 
pressly dwelt upon by Plato throughout, 
and particularly in 429 A. I say ‘almost,’ 
because here, as elsewhere, Plato, as his 
manner is, contrives to drop some hints 
preparing us for a still higher conception 
of the virtue of the guardians. See on 
429 C and 442C. 
’ @romov: because it is its smallest 
section which makes the whole city wise 
(428 E). 

g eBovdos. edSovdia was primarily 
a political virtue: see on I 348 D. 

428 c 16 Bovdevopévnv. Heindorf’s 
emendation (see cv. #.), which is accepted 
by Ast, Stallbaum, Baiter and Hartman, 
appears to me certain for these reasons. 
First, in thy brép Tav €x Tod xadKod % 
Twa Gd\d\nv r&v tootTwv below we must 
understand érisrjunv Bovdevopév nr, so 
that BovAevozévny and not Bovdevouévy 
must have been written before. Secondly, 
if we read BovAevouévn, we must write 
(with Hermann etc. and a few inferior 
Mss) 7 for 7 before odx brép Tay below. 


Schneider retains BovAevowérvy, but under- 
stands Bovdevouévny before émorhunyv— 
an indefensible construction, which Zaws 
807 C (to which he appeals in Addit. 
p- 31) in no way justifies, 

17 THv vrip—rovwtTwv. For the 
carrying on of the preposition (here 6:4) 
cf. (with Schneider) Phaed. 64D éorov- 
daxévac mepi Tas Hiovas Kadoumévas Tas 
Todade, olov ciriwy kt. “Hurd ye xrh. 
Ti 6€; Tas Trav adpodiolwr; 

428 D 22 évriw’ dv—édpirot. dv 
cannot, I think, be dispensed with here. 
It is better to insert it after évrwa than 
(with Baiter) after dpucra, for (as Schneider 


_ shews by many examples) & likes to 


attach itself to the relative in sentences 
of this kind. The political wisdom here 
described is akin to the Baciwixh réxvn 
of Luthyd. 291 C ff. and elsewhere, as 
well as to Aristotle’s view of zodcrixy 
as the architectonic art (Z¢h. Wie. 1 1. 
1094” 27 with Stewart’s note). It knows 
what is good and evil, and legislates for 
the other arts, but the good which it 
knows is a political and moral con- 
ception, not (as yet) the metaphysical 
Idea of Book v1. 

25 viv Sy. Ill 414 B (pvAaKas TavTe- 
devs). 
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26 tl tiv wow mpocayopedas. It 
should be noted that ‘wise’ (to confine 
ourselves for the present to the virtue of 
wisdom) is used (1) of the rulers in the 
State and the Aoy:orexéy in man, (2) of the 
city and the individual as wholes: cf. 
441 D ff. Which of these two meanings 
is intended to be original and primary? 
This subject is admirably discussed by 
Hirzel Hermes vil pp. 379 ff., who shews 
hat the wisdom of the rulers and the 
oyiortkév is the fundamental one: cf. 
Arist. Zop. v 8. 138> 1 ff., where 7d 
rp@tov dpbvimov is said to be léov 
Aoyiorixod. The same, mutatis mutandis, 
holds good of Courage; and also, though 
with a difference, of Temperance and 

| Justice. In calling the whole city wise 
| because the rulers are wise, Plato is 
influenced by its analogy with the indi- 
vidual man, whom we readily and easily 
call wise, although strictly speaking he 
is wise only by reason of the ANoysoreKdv 
within him. Comparing 443 C ff, we 
observe that the city is wise because its 
rulers are wise, and its rulers are wise 
because their Aoysorixdy is wise. In 
other words the wisdom of the Noyeorixdv 
is the unit out of which the wisdom of 
| the whole city is constructed. See on 
443 B ff. 

27 @Wérepov otv. See cr. x. We have 

still to explain te drorov in 428 B, for 


Adimantus’ 7i has not yet been answered. 
For this reason ofv after wérepor is wel- 
come, if not (as Schneider thinks) indis- 
pensable. 

428 E 29 Todv—xadkéas. 
379 C2. 

33. SAN cody KTA. The subject is 
mods Kata vow olxicbetca, ‘a city 
founded in accordance with Nature.” On 
kara pvow see II 370 A 2. 

429 4 2 iv povynv—codiav ka- 
AetoPar. Pfleiderer (Zur Losung d. Fl. 
Frage pp. 46 ff.) compares Symp. 209 a ff. 
wONd b€ wevyicrn—xKal KadXlorn THs Ppovy- 
gews ) wepl Tas TSv wédewy Te Kal oiknoewy 
duaxocunoers, 7 5) Gvoud éeore swHpootyyn 
Te Kal Otxacoctvyn. The difference in 
phraseology does not obscure the essential 
kinship of the two passages. 

429 ,—480Cc Zhe virtue of Courage 
will reside in the Warrior-class. It is 
owing to their bravery that we call the 
city brave; for the general character of the 
city as a whole cannot be determined by 
any courage or cowardice present among 
the others. The Soldiers will in spite 
of every temptation continue true to the 
principles laid down by law concerning 
what should, and what should not, be 
feared; and they will do so the more sted- 
fastly, because their musical and gymnastic 
training has already prepared them for 
the legislation in question. It is in the 
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preservation of these principles that the 
courage of a city consists, a kind of courage 
which ts distinct from the corresponding vir- 
tue in lower animals and slaves, because its 
basis ts education. Another time we may 
discuss the virtue of Courage more fully, 
but for our présent purpose this suffices. 

429¢ 16 é6vopolérns—aidelq. The 
56&a is then prescribed by the legislator 
(i.e. in Plato’s city, by Plato, cf. -imé 
vouou below, vouiuov in 430 B, and od 6 
vouobérns in VI 497 D), not by the rulers 
from time to time. It is important to 
notice this point, because it shews that 
the ruJers are not here, as in a certain 
sense they are in VI—VII, in the position 
of the original legislator: see VI 497 C . 
Cf. however III 414 A #. and infra 
442 C 2. 

19 twolav 8 cwrnplav; olay ex- 
presses incredulity and wonder, which 
64 saves from falling into contempt. See 
1 330A. On the definition of courage 
given here see 430 C 2. 

20 yeyovulas. Cf. yeyovutay in 430 B. 

24 avtys cwtyplav. Seecr. 2. abriy 
of the MSS must mean either (1) the 
owrnpia or (2) dvdpela (so Hartman). In 
either case the a’r7y which follows has a 
different antecedent viz. ryv epi ror 
devav S6Ear, so that the sentence becomes 


both awkward and obscure. Moreover, 
in whichever way we understand adrjy, 
the Mss leave us with three accusatives 
(avryv, cwrnpiay and the clause introduced 
by 76), the precise relationship of which 
is far from clear. Various suggestions 
have been made to escape these diffi- 
culties. Instead of avtnv Jackson sug- 
gests at trav (J. Ph. IV p» 148); while 
Stallbaum and others read r@ (eo, quod) 
for 76, before which Hartman for his part 
wishes to insert dud. Hermann and Baiter 
cut the knot by expunging both atrjy and 
owrnplay. Jackson’s remedy is the sim- 
plest, but aé creates a difficulty. The 
new point in the explanation which he 
supposes it to mark is, I think, empha- 
sized too much by aé; nor indeed is it 
quite easy to separate ad from édeyov. 
I believe Plato wrote a’rjs. The words 
dua mavrTds avtjs cwrnpiay recall and cor- 
respond exactly to 7 64a mavTds woe. 
Tiv wept Trav dewSv SbEav, and to 430 B 
cwTnpiav dia mwavrds ddéns x7X., and the 
meaning is ‘by preserving it perpetually 
I meant preserving it throughout when 
one is in pains and in pleasures’ ete. 
Grammatically, the infinitives are the 
direct object of é\eyov (‘I called’), and 
dia. través avTis cwrnpiar is its secondary 
object. .-The presence of av’rijs cwrnplar 
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is necessary to correspond to diacwferOae 
airny, but da ravrds takes the first place, 
because it is the phrase requiring eluci- 
dation. The corruption of adrijs to adrjy 
is of a piece with that of yeyovvias to 
yeyovviay (see cr. 2.) and its all but in- 
evitable consequence. The correction 
printed above is accepted by a reviewer 
of my Zext of the Republicin Hermathena 
XXIV p. 252. 

Abtrats—oPors. Il 412 E ff. 

429D 25 ddovpyd=‘purple’: see 
Tim. 68 B, with Archer-Hind’s note. 
Herwerden cuts out wor’ efva, but with- 
out these words the wool which we are 
dyeing would be purple, whereas it is 
white, and we are making it purple. See 
on édv re kal Taira in E. 

26 mpa@rov pev KTA. As far as con- 
cerns the language and grammatical 
construction of this passage it is clear 
that the object of é«Aéyovra should be 
the same as that of rporapackevafovew, 
Geparrevoarres, and Bamrovat, and identical 
with the subject of déferar. Now the 
object of Bdmrover is the wool selected to 
be dyed; it is therefore the wool which is 
subjected to mpomapackevy, and conse- 
quently white substances of wool are 
meant by uwiav piow riv Trav devKwr (so 
also Bliimner 7echnologie etc. 1 pp. 221 ff.). 
That this interpretation is right, appears 
also from the application of the simile. 
The guardians are the white woollen sub- 
stances specially selected (note ééedeyé- 
seGa 429 E), their education is the mpo- 
mwapackeuy; and the dda mepl decvwy xrX. 
is the dye. This is expressly pointed out 
in 429 E—430 A. TogovTwy is strictly in 
point, for woollen substances may be of 
any colour, since they may have been 
already dyed. Platoinforms us that dyers 
selected white woollen substances when 
they wished to impart a lasting purple 
hue. Cf. Zim. 50 D,E. The mporapa- 
oxevy included the process called crtyis, 
i.e. steeping the wool in an astringent 
solution (w4pooruupa) to make it take the 


dye better (Arist. de Col. 4. 7942 29 and 
Probl. XXII 11. 931% 13 ff. mpoBpéxovow 
év Tots orpugvois TH Srepyaabev waddov 
déxec0a tiv Bagpyv: cf. also Theoph. ae 
Odor. 17 broctigovor. yap may eis TO 
déEacOar uadrov Thy dophv Wowep Ta Epia 
els Tiv Bagyy). Aristotle uses a metaphor 
from dyeing in a similar way in Z¢h, (Vic. 
II 2. 11057 3. Cf. also Cicero Hortens. 
fr. 62 ed. Nobbe “ut ei qui combibi 
purpuream volunt, sufficiunt prius lanam 
medicamentis quibusdam, sic litteris tali- 
busque doctrinis ante excoli animos et ad 
sapientiam concipiendam imbui et prae- 
parari decet,” and see on the whole subject 
Bliimner 1. c. 1 pp. 221 ff., 238 ff. 

28 Qcparedoavtes. If the text is sound, 
we must suppose either that two pro- 
cesses of preparation are alluded to, viz. 
Oepareia and mporapackevy ; or else that 
Oeparevoavres is used for Oepamevorres. 
The first alternative is inadmissible: for 
mpodepamevoas in E shews that the Gepareta 
and mpomapackevy are identical. As for 
the second, Schneider remarks ‘‘aoristum 
ipsum pro praesenti positum vix credo.” 
There are some instances in which ‘an 
aorist participle denoting that in which 
the action of a verb of fast time consists 
may express time coincident with that of 
the verb, when the actions of the verb 
and the participle are practically one” 


, al | ‘\ > ) 
D diacwfecOar avtny Kai év' jdovais Kal év ériOvpiass Kai & poBoes 


} 
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(Goodwin WT. p. §2: cf. Kiihner Gr. Gr.’ 


II pp- 161 ff.), but as mpomapackevafovew 
is a verb of present or universal time, 
Goodwin’s rule is inapplicable here. 
Hartman ejects the participle, and Schnei- 
der is anxious to read Oepamevovres. In 
my edition of the Text, I had recourse to 
transposition, and placed Geparevoavres 
before ottw 6% (‘and they do not dip 
the wool till they have finished dressing 
it’). It is, however, safer to adhere to 
the Mss and regard depamevoayTes as one 
of those ‘timeless aorists,’ of which many 
examples are quoted by F. Carter in C/. 
Rev. V pp. 4 ff. The Ms reading is sup- 
ported not only by Stobaeus (//r. 43. 
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! a / Led \ . 
kat'| 0 pev av TovT@ T@ TpoT@ Bady, Sevootoioy E 


/ ’ Ul 
yiyvetar TO Badév, kal 7 wAVOLS OUT avev pu“pmaT@Y oUTE pEeTa 
e / / ee 2 OE fa % “ @ of La 8 x / 3 fad 
puppatov Sivatar avtav To avOos apaipeicBar: & 8 av pn, oicPa 
ola 6n yiryvetan, éav Té Tus GANA Ypopuata Barty éav Te Kal TadTa 
un tpoGeparrevaas. Oida, Edn, btu ExTAUTA Kai yeroia. Tovodtov 

/ Ss ? > / e / \ , b] / \ ie 
Toivuy, nv © eye, UmoAaBe Kata Suva éepyalecOar Kai nudas, 


bte eEeAcyoucOa Tos oTpaTi@Tas Kal éTaidevoperv | wovorxy Kai 480 


a \ 5 ” a x 4 ¢. <4 
yuuvacTixn* pndev olov ado pnyxavacba, 7 ras uiv 6 TL 
’ ’ , s - : ’ “/ 
Ka\NoTa ToOvs vomovs TeicOévtes SéEoWTO wotep Badny, iva 
Sevootrowos avTav 1) Soka yiyvoiTo Kai Trepi Sevvov Kal Tepl TOV 
” Sid \ ' , \ \ \ pls nitebly , 5 
adrov Ota TO THY TE HUOLW Kal THY TPOd>HY ETUTHOELAY EaYNKEVAL, + - 

a \ ye a “4 

Kal un aUT@V exTrAVVaL THY Badyny TA pUmpaTa TavdTa, Seva ovTA 

exxrvlev, } Te Hdovn, TavTds YareoTpaiov Seworépa odca TodTO 
val / \ 

| Spay Kal xovias, AUTH Te Kal HoBos Kai érvOuvpia, TavTds ddXov B 

‘ ‘ \ \ 

pumpatos. tHv 8) Tova’Tny dSvvapuiv Kai cwTnpiay Sia TavTos 





97), but also (as Jackson has pointed 
out to me) by Theo Smyrnaeus de z#zlit. 
math, p. 13 ed. Hiller. 

28 +d dv@os: the colour, as appears 
from Arist. de Col. 1. c. 794% 34 et al. 
Though it is used of purple here, it was 
not confined to purple: see on VIII 557 C. 

4295 29 SevroTodv— 
mov’ €upovov Kai Sucarémdurov (Timaeus 
Lex. s.v. devoorodv, where Ruhnken il- 
lustrates the word very fully). The point 
of course is that such mporapackevy ren- 
dered the colour proof against washing. 
Sevooto.is, dvéxmAuTos, and pévimos were 
constantly used in connexion with dyeing: 
see Bliimner l.c. I p. 221 22. The words 
70 Bagpév are bracketed by Herwerden; 


‘but 6 dy is not ‘quod,’ but ‘si quid’ 


(Schneider). 

30 puppdtrev. pviuuara is the generic 
word for detergents of any kind (Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 214 ”. 1): cf. mavrés addov 
pvUpmaros 430 B. 

32 édv Te Kal TavTa. Taira is Ta 
Aeuxd i.e. white substances: cf. rév Nevkwr 
in D above. Even white wool, unless 
specially prepared, will not retain the dye 
when it is dipped: much less other colours. 
This is the force of kai in xal radra. The 
words dA\a xypwuara refer to the colour of 
the wool which is dipped, not to the colour 
of the dye, as Herwerden supposes when 
he calls for rotro: cf. 2. on wor’ elvar 
in D above. 


v. devoo- ' 


33 &kmwAvta Kal yeAota: a sort of 
hendiadys: cf. VIII 558 A @eorecia kal 
noeta. Stallbaum’s suggestion dyeXaia for 
yeXota is itself yeXordrepov. For rowirov 
cf. 111 388 D x. 

430A 6 éxrdvvar. Not éxrddvor 
(with Herwerden); for the action of éx- 
m)\vvat is more rapid than that of yiyvorro. 

7 xaderrpatov KTrA. xareorpaior 
Nirpoy (or virpov, but Nirpoy is the Attic 
form) came from Xadéorpa, a lake and 
city in Macedonia. Xitpov is supposed 
to be ‘native carbonate of soda’: see 
Blaydes on Ar. Arogs 712. The spelling 
xareoTpatov is established (as against 
xaracrpatov in Tim. Lex. s.v. and the 
Scholiast) by Hdt. vil 123 (xaXéorpa) 
and other authorities quoted by Schneider. 
kovla as appears from wWevdoXirpov xovias 
in Ar. l.c. was a preparation of Xérpor, 
whence Plato couples them here. See on 
the subject generally Dict. Ant. 1 p. 881. 

4308 8 avtés ddAov pipparos 
is cancelled by Badham and others. It is 
difficult however not to feel that some- © 
thing is wanted to balance ' xa\eorpaiou 
and xovias, especially as these are two 
specific detergents of the same class. 
Further, without wavrés d\Aov pipparos 
Plato would probably have written cai 
Urn xKTrX. The sentence as it stands 
rings Platonic; nor was mavrds aAdou 
pvuparos at all likely to be added by a 
scribe. The words were also in the text 
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"AX ovdév, 7 8 bs, 


ye" Soxeis yap pou TIHV opOny do0fav | preg TOV aUTOV TOUTMV 
dvev mardelas yeyovutav, THY TE Mhpecsn Kal avdpatrodadn, ovTE 


nv © éyo, réyess. 


40 mravu pdripov nyeta Oar aXXo TE TL) dv pelay Kareiv. | Adnbéorata, 
"Arrodéyouat toivuy todto avédpeiay eivac. 15 


Kai yap arodéyou, nv & éyo, worutixny ye, Kai dpOas amrodéEeu. 


14. moviuov Stobaeus (Flor. 43. 97): 


vopsmov codd. 





used by Stobaeus and Theo Smyrnaeus: 
see Flor, 43.97 and de utilit. math. p. 14. 
I suggest the following interpretation. 
The action of pleasure differs from that 
of pain, fear, and desire, in being more 
gentle, and less violent (Sia:os). Pleasure 
in short relaxes (xa\g) while pain (of 
which fear and desire as such are both 
varieties) contracts: cf. III 411 A on the 
effect of yAuKetac apuoviat, Tim. 66 C 
and Stallbaum on /PAz/. 46D. Now 
Xareorpalov suggests xadadv, and it is 
probably for this reason that Plato com- 
pares pleasure to it. Such a play on 
words is quite in Plato’s manner: cf. 
Prot. 361 D. If we suppose that other 
pvppara were harder, and less agreeable 
in their action, the point of comparing 
pain etc. with eh other detergent’ 
will appear. 

12 THv dpOnv Sétav has been ques- 
tioned, on the ground that beasts can- 
not have 6p0) dédga. It was no doubt 
a feeling of this kind which gave birth 
to the reading airy for épAnv in some 
inferior Mss. Herwerden employs his 
favourite remedy of excision; and other 
equally unsatisfactory remedies will be 
found in Hartman. The text is quite 
sound. True opinion is in Plato the basis 
of action done in ignorance of what is 
ight but in obedience to an authority 

hich knows. A dog and a slave act 
rom true opinion as often as they obey a 

aster who orders them to do what is 
ight. So also (among others) Rettig 
(Proleg. p. 109) and Krohn (72. St. p. 42) 
rightly understand the passage. Cf. 2. on 
mohurexny in C below. 

13 ovTe-—te=‘ not only not —but also’ 
lays stress on the second clause: cf. 
427 C, VIII 566 D, E, 1X 587 Aal. 

14 pdvipov. See cr. n.. The reading 
of some of Stobaeus’ Mss (Flor. 43. 97) 
(which Dobree and others approved) 


appears to me almost certainly right, 
although it has been adopted by no recent 
editor. vdémpov, as Rettig shews (Pro/eg. 
p- tro), must be used in precisely the 
same sense as in d6éys 6p07s Te Kal vouimov 
just before. If so, Plato flatly (except 
for the ore wdvv) contradicts himself. 
For the only reason why a ddééa is 6p67 is 
that it is véumos ‘in accordance with the 
law’: nor is it possible for even a dog to 
possess an 6p60% 66£a which is not vdutmos. 
In obeying a just command, the 6ééa of a 
dog is therefore not 0} wdvu véuipuos, but 
wholly voumos. On the other hand pér- 
pov is not only appropriate but necessary 
in what is practically a résumé of Socrates’ 
whole account of courage (doxe?s ydp moc 
—xaneiv). The only difference between 
the 60% 56&a of a guardian and a dog lies 
in this, that the former has received 
matdela, while the latter has not. And it 
is precisely this difference which makes 
the guardian’s d6ééa lasting, as the whole 
of the simile from dyeing was intended to 
shew (iva devooro.ds xT. 430 A). Finally, 
the soldier’s 6p d0éa has just been de- 
fined (in 430 B) as owrnpiay d1a wavrés 
xt. To da ravros the words od ravu 
poviuov are the necessary contrast: the 
dofa is in both cases 6907 Te Kal voutmos, 
only you can depend on the guardian 
always, é re Nvrats Kai év Ndovais Kal év 
émOuulais Kal év poBos (429 D), but not 
ri on your dog and slave. Cf. Men. 


1 adro te—GyvSpelav. With the senti- 
ment cf. Lach. 197 A ff., where however 
it is because they are destitute of know- 
ledge that courage is denied to the lower 
animals. Isocrates Antid. 211 speaks of 
dogs etc. as brave. 

430 c 16 modtrikyy ‘ye—Simev. 
In this passage rrodiTixhy avdpelay means, 
I think, primarily the virtue of a més as 
opposed to that of an léudrns: cf. 442 D 
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fal \ / a 
avOis dé mepi adtov, éav Bovry,. ett Karr ov Siimev> vodv yap ov 
a > a) > \ / \ i \ > , / 
TOUTO éCnTovpEV, AAG SiKaLocvYnV* Tpos ody THY éxeivou EnTHOW, 


e s e na 
OS EY@pMal, iKaVaS ExeL. 


20 i VITA, 


"AAXNd Kards, Edn, Exess. 
Avo puny, jv & eyo, ete! Nora, a Sei Katideiv ev TH 


D 


/ C/ / \ e \ @ / fal / 
TOAEL, ) TE TwHpoTVN Kai ov bn Evexa TavTa CnTodpev, SuKato wn. 
a (>A / 
Ilavu pév odv. Ids ody av thv Sixacocvvnv ebpowev Wa linére 


Tpaypatevauela Tepi cwdpoorvrys ; 


"Eyo pév Toivuv, edn, ovTe 





modews Te kai idkwrov. Our més is brave 
because her soldiers are brave (429 B); 
so that in describing the courage of the 
soldiers we have really and truly been 
describing that of our city. But the 
dydpeia with which we are now concerned 
is wodcrtxy in another, and more import- 
ant sense, being based on ‘correct opinion’ 
(cf. Phaed. 82 A, B), i.e. in this instance 
on opinion which is in conformity with the 
law of the wéds (cf. Aristotle’s modirixh 
dvdpela Lith. Nic. U1 11. 1116? 16 ff), 
and not on ‘knowledge,’ like the scien- 
tific or philosophic virtue to which we 
are introduced in Books vi and vil. In 
this Platonic connotation of the term, 
OnmoTikyH Or ToduTixh avdpela is inferior 
both to the courage which rests upon 
knowledge in the Socratic sense (Lach. 
\J195 A, 196 E ff., Prot. 349 D ff.) and 
to that which rests on knowledge of 
he Idea of the Good (cf. vI 506 A), 
Ithough it is nevertheless on a much 
igher plane than the so-called courage 
f slaves and brute beasts, because it is 
weTa twatdeias yeyovuia. In atO@us—éiimev 
Siebeck (Zur Chron. d. Pl. Dial. pp. 
126 ff.) finds a promise of the aches. 
To this view it seems to me a serious 
objection that the ZLaches has nothing 
to say of the characteristically Platonic 
distinction between émisrjun and 6p6n 
66a: for that very reason it is probably 
earlier than this passage. Courage in 
the Laches is little more than Socratic 
courage (cf. AZem. Iv 6. to ff.), for the 
knowledge of the good into which it is 
finally resolved is not knowledge of the 
Idea. Others have found in adé&s a refer- 
ence to the account of Courage in the 
individual (442 B), or to V 4674 ff., or to 
v1 486 B. None of these references are 
in point; and it is simplest to take Plato 
at his word. He drops the subject be- 
cause further discussion of it would be 
irrelevant; he will resume it on another 
occasion if Adimantus wishes, but Adi- 
mantus is content. Cf. VII §32 Dz. and 









see also on I 347E. The whole of thi 
section of the dialogue is important be- 
cause it emphatically reaffirms the prin- 
ciple that courage as well as the other 
virtues enumerated here rests on 6p07 d6&a 
and not on émornun. We have alread 
seen that Plato’s earlier scheme of educa- 
tion aims at implanting only 6p0y ddéa. 
Cf. 11 376 E %. 

17 viv ydp—é{nrotpev. viy=‘as it } 
is’: so that Cobet’s ¢nroduev (found also 
in one or two MSS) is unnecessary. 

430 p—432 A Thirdly, we consider 
Temperance. This virtue resembles a kind 
of ‘harmony’ or mutual accord. It ts 
often explained as self-control. Self-control 
means that the better self rules the worse ; 
and this is surely true of our city, for in. 
it the higher controls the lower, and the 
irrational desires of the inferior many 
are subject to the rational destres of the 
virtuous few. Further, our citizens are 
in accord with one another as to who 
shall rule and who shall be ruled, so that 
Temperance ts present in both ruled and 
rulers, pervading the whole city through 
and through and rendering tt accordant 
with itself. We may define Temperance 
as accord between the naturally better and 
the naturally worse, on the question which 
of them should rule. 

430 p ff. The difficulties connected 
with Plato’s view of Temperance and 
Justice and their mutual relationship 
have been to a large extent cleared up 
by Hirzel (Hermes VIII pp. 379—4I1). 
Hirzel’s conclusions, some of which have 
been attacked by W. A.-Hammond in 
his instructive dissertation ‘‘ On the notion 
of Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato,” but 
not, I think, successfully, are now ac- 
cepted in the main by Zeller* 11 1, pp. 
884 ff. Till Hirzel wrote, the tendency 
was to regard the two virtues as nearly, 
if not quite, identical—in which case one 
of the two would be practically super- 
fluous. In that case, Plato’s search for 
Justice is little better than a fiasco, and 
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oida ott dv Bovdroiunv avto mpotepov davijvar, elrep pnKére 
eriakelroueOa swdhpoovvnv: arr ei Euouye Povrer yapiverOau, 
OKOTEL TPOTEPOV TOUTO ExéivoV. 
lye, ef py adiKd. Korres Sn, edn. 
évredOev ideiv, Evpdhwvia tii Kai apmovia tmpocéoikey wadXov 4) 
Ta iphbye st Tas ; 
éoTly Kai nOdovaY TiVa@V Kal emiOupeey eyepdrera, OS pact, Kpeitre 


? \ 
AdAa pévto., Hv 8 éy@, Bovropat 
XKetrréov, eltrov: Kal WS) ye 


/ ‘ 
Soe po mov Tis, nv & Ve ” Toxppoovrn 
te avTov B Aéyovtes ovK old 6vTiwa Tpomon. Kal ara atta ToLadTa 


domep ixyn avTHs NéyeTal. yap; 
Ovxobv To wey KpeitTTM aUTOU yEdoiov; 6 yap éavTOd KpEiTTwY 


Ildvtwv paduota, epn. 





WA / x € a y es Fes / e eee 
kal HTT@V SyTov ay avTov ein Kal oO HTTwY KpEiTTwY: | 0 adTos 


\ / / 
yap év atracw TovToWs TpocaryopeveTat. 


31. Aéyovres in mg. A?: 


Ti & ob}; ?AAN, Fv & 


galtvovrac IlZ g et (punctis notatum) A. 





his ideal city falls to pieces. Cf. Rettig 
Proleg. p. 137- Hirzel succeeds in shew- 
ing that Justice and Temperance are 
different, and both of them necessary to 
Plato’s perfect city; nor does he employ 
any other method than a strict interpre- 
tation of Plato’s own words as they occur. 
See on 432 A. 

430D 24 mpétepov is omitted by 
Richards as illogical. So slight a flaw is 
easy to forgive; and ér: in uynxére suggests 
that mpérepov is genuine. Nor could 
Adimantus well have said that in any 


‘ event he did not wish Justice—od 67 évexa 


wavra <nroduev——to be discovered. 
4308 27 ci py adixa. Cf. x 608D, 
612 D, Charm. 156 A, Menex. 236 B. 
The translation ‘‘as I am an honest man ” 
(D. and V.) is inaccurate ; but Schneider's 
= ee thite ja sonst nichts recht” hits the 
In ‘English we require an inde- 
pendent clause, ‘I have no right to 
refi 4 pie bier he 


ya dar By ce, évredOev iSetv: ‘seen from 


. Beitrage etc. 11 3 p 


‘where we stand,’ i.e. on a agers 

Chr er vor bE bey POT Wy DIM 432 8, 
X 595 B, and see Griinenwald in Schanz’s 
. I—37. 

28 Evpdhovig— jpoviy On dpyovia 
see III 398 Ez. In its musical applica- 
tion cungdwvia is used both of consonance 
as in the octave or double octave and also 
of other musical intervals: cf. VII 531A 
and von Jan’s Mus. Scripft. Gr. p. 102 
and passim. The fvudwvia in which 


swpocivyn consists is apparently of the 
former kind: cf. 432 a 2. 

30 ySovav—étykparea. It is chiefly 
this which is insisted on in the popular 
view of swpoctvn taken in III 389 D ff. 
Cf. Xen. Cyr. Vill 1. 32, Isocr. 3. 44, 
and other passages cited by Nagelsbach 
Nachhom. Theol. 1 p. 233. Here the 
essential mark of cw@poctvn is Evugwvla 
as to who shall be rulers, and who sub- 
jects; a point which is not mentioned 
in 111. In other fundamental respects, 
also, the two descriptions differ; and 
Hirzel rightly insists that the swdpocivy 
of Book IV must be examined independ- 
ently and by itself (l.c. p. 409). 

Kpeitr#—avTod: a common formula 
in the popular acceptation of swppoctvy: 
see Nagelsbach l.c. 

31 Aé€yovres. See cr. x. éyortes is 
found also in Flor. A, in some Mss of 
Stobaeus (/7o7-. 43, 97) and in Cesenas M. 
Aéyovres should (with Stallbaum) be taken 
as agreeing with the nominative of pact, 

‘as men say, calling one lord of oneself 
in some mysterious way.’ 67, ‘forsooth,’ 
helps out ov« 016’ 6vrwa tpdmov. For other 
views on this passage see App. II. 

33 Kpelrtw atrod. Stallbaum reads 
kpeitTwv avtov, and wishes to do so’also 
in 431 A below. The accusative is more 
natural in both places, partly because it 
suggests 76 kpeirrw avrot elvac (cf. 6 yap 
éavrod Kpeirrwy Kal nrrwy—av avdrod en), 
partly because of xpeirrw atrot just before. 
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eyo, paiverat pe Bovrerbar deyety oUTOS 0 Aovyos, @s TL €V AUT@ 
TO avOpamy TEpl THY WuxXnY TO ney BérrLov Er, TO S€é yetpor, eal 
5 érav pev TO BérXtiov piaer Tod xelpovos éyxpaTtés 7, TOOTO héyew 
TO KPELTT@ AUTOD* érrawwel yovv: Otay Sé bd TpOdHs wands 
2 TLvVOS opehins KpaTnOn ve mAnOous Tod xetpopes opKparenay 
TO Bariov év, TovUTO O€ ws ev OvEider Yréyery | TE Kal KadEiv HTT@ B 
EaUTOU Kal akOAaCTOV TOV OUTw seaat evar, Kat yap éovxer, edn. 
10 ‘AmoBnere Tolvu), hla 0 eyo, TRIS: TI véav myc TOM, Kab 
eupricess év avTh TO erepon" TouT@y von" Kperrren yep avTnv 
aitis Sixaiws dices mpocayopeverOar, elrep, 08 TO dpervov Tod. 
Nelpovos apyer, caPpov KANTEov Kal epelrrDy avtov. ‘AX’ ato- | 
Brrr, ébn, Kal adrnOH réyeus. Kai many Kal TAS ye ToANAaS Kal 
15 TavTodatras eTLOupias Kai Hdovds Te! Kai NUTTAS ev TALC MadLCTG | 
div Tus ebpot Kai yuvarti Kal oixérais Kal Tov edevOépav NEYOMEevOD | 


év Tots ToAXOs Te Kal havrois. Llavu pev odv. Tas d€ ye amas 


6. 7d II: rov A. 12. o0 &g: ov ATI. 15. maul H. Wolf: maou codd. 





431A 3 tTi—Td piv—rd 8. For 
the subdivision of vis cf. V 463 B, VIII 
560 A, Gorg..499 C. Other examples of 
‘ partitive apposition’ are V 461 D, 477°C, 
VIII 552 C: cf. also VIII 556 B, IX 592 A, 
X 618 E. 

6 +6 Kpelrrw avrod: sc. daiverai wor 
rovro déyew. The expression xpeirrw 
avrod is the subject, and rodro the object. 
rév for 76 (see cr. n.) is indefensible. See 
also on Tobro dé below. 

7 TArPous rod Xelpovos. II 379 Cw. 

8 rovro St—B.aKelpevov. roiro is 
the object of ~éyew, whose subject is still 
strictly speaking 76 Kpeitr@ abrod or 
(which is the same thing) ovros 6 débyos. 
In yéyew and xadew the dAdyos is half- 
personified: ‘this the phrase censures as 
something disgraceful, and calls the man 
who is in this condition a slave to himself 
and intemperate.’ For the recapitulatory 
rodro Oé cf. Ap. 28 E with my note ad loc. 
Hartman’s roiro 6% is an unhappy sug- 
gestion. 

4318 9g &ouKev: sc. 6 dyos Toro 
Bovd\erOar Aéyew: not (as J. and C.) ‘it 
seems a natural way of speaking.” 

II kpelrrw—avrys. Cf. Laws 626£ ff., 
where xpeittwy abris is similarly applied 
toa city | and explained in the same way. 

12 o¥: not the adverb, as Stallbaum 
supposed, but a partitive genitive: ‘that 


whereof the better part rules the worse’ 
etc. 

481c 15 matwol. See cr. wm. The 
corruption—an easy one in minuscule 
MsS—recurs in VI 494 B. See lutrod. § 5 
and Bast Comm. Pal. p. 705. The object 
of this part of the argument is. to shew 
that our city is cw@pwy not only as being 
kpelrrwv airs but as being xpelrrwr 7d0- 
vev te kal émiOuyuav—a kindred, but not 
quite identical, notion: cf. 431 D. In 
adding yuvaé Plato speaks from the 
ordinary Greek standpoint; in permitting 
some women to be guardians, he tacitly 
allows that in some cases their desires 
(unlike those of olxérac etc.) are pera 
vod. Cf. Laws 780 E ff. 

16 deyopnévwv is emphatic. 
is free who is a slave to his desires. Cf, 
1 336A n. : 

17 tas 8€ ye xrA. I have returned to 
the MS reading. The accusative with 
Tuyxdvw and its congeners is—except 
with neuter pronouns (Jebb on Soph. 
O. T. 1298)—almost unexampled (émirée- 
cats with accusative in Pind. Pyth. 10. 33), 
and Herwerden reads the dative, an easy 
correction; but it is perhaps safer to take 
the accusative as a sort of anacoluthon 
‘occasioned by the parallel of the previous 
sentence’ rds ye mo\\as—evpor (J. and 
C.). Baiter brackets the verb émcrevger. 
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Te Kal MeTpias, al On peTa vov TE Kal SoENS OpOAs Noyioue@ ayovTat, | 

2 / 2 , ~ a Vb / 
év odiyous Te €TLTEVEEL Kal Tots BéATLCTA pev Hiciv, Bérricta 8é| 
> a ” 
ArnGy, edn. 
? a t been hy Sa ft Soul \ > , \ > + 
€v TH TOAEL, Kal KpaToupévas avTOOL Tas éTiGumias Tas év Tots 


8 6 a a > a \ la) C7 a 5. oF 
maoevGetaw. Ovcobdyv Kai Tadta opds évovta cou 20 
a AN / t fad a a 
D ToAXols Te Kai | havroLs Ure Te THY eTTLOUMLOY Kal THS povncews | 
fol > a. > / , he J / ” > 4 i 
THS €v TOls EMaTTOOL TE Kal ETrLELKEoTEpaLS; —* Eywy’, &dn. 
2 SP a \ / fal 
IX. Ei’ dpa Set tiva trod tpocayopevew KpeitTw dSovav TE 
\ \ a ‘ ‘ 
Kal émiOupiay Kai avTHnv avThs, Kai TavTHY Tpocpynréov. Llavra- 25 
‘ 2 lq S f U a 
Tacw pev ovv, pn. “Ap ovy ov Kai cmdppova Kata Tayta TaiTa; 
\ UA 4 
Kai para, én. 
” - - v \ >] | a ~ 
E éveott Tois Te apxovor Kal apyopévors | Tepi Tod ovaTivas Set 


Kai pny eiep ad év adXAn Tore 7 avTn doa 


” Ne yD , xX 7 a 
apXKew, Kal év TaVTN Gv ein TOUTO Evdv.. } ov Soxet; Kai para, 
+ aN > Thea 5 / a a a 
épn, spodpa. “Ev trotépots ovyv dyjcers TOV TOMTaY TO TwPpovety 30 
> ad (cA la Tad wv cad 
€vetvat, OTav OUTWS Exwow ; ev TOIS ApyouaLY 7) EV TOIs ApYopévots ; 
EB > ‘ A ‘O al ° s 5 > / 4 ? a 
vy augorépors tov, edn. pas ov, nv éy@, OTL émLeKas 
> 4 U Ch / 4 
épavtevoela aptt, WS appovia TWi » owhpociyn w@poiwTat; | 
Ti 6n; 
> . 
e f a \ \ : 
432 éxatépa évovca 7 pev | codry, 1) O€ avdpelay THv TOW TrapEiyETo, 35 
> cf re ) Sei > a / Ree n 
OVX OUTW TroLet aUTN, AAXA OL GANS aTEXVaS TéTaTAL, dia TAaTOY che 


a & > ad e > 8 , \ e / b] / \ 
Tl ouvx @OTTEP ) GQVOpela Kat 1 codia ev MEepet TLVL 


\ 


1. mapelxero A*II: mapéoyero Al. } 





Pe, 


431D 27 Kal pyv—odddpa gives a 
third feature of the swopocivy of a city. 
We have shewn our city to be (1) xpetrrwy 


_avTis, (2) Kpeirrwy jdovGv te Kal ém- 


Ouudv. It is also (3) duovonrixh repli 
Tob ovoTwas det dpxew. (3) corresponds 
to Kdomos, (2) to éyxpdrea, (1) to KpeirTw 
avrod in 430 E. ‘Thus the discussion in 
this chapter follows a chiastic order. 

431E 32 év apdorépors. Cf. 4420, D. 
Aristotle and others seem to have sup- 
posed that owdpoctvn was the special 
virtue of the lowest class in the State and 
the lowest element in the soul: see 7o/. 
v 6. 136° 10 ff. and 8. 138° 1 ff. and 
[Arist.] mepi adperGv kal Kaxi@v 1. 12492 
30 ff. év dudorépous proves this view 
erroneous. The error arose partly per- 
haps from a desire to make the theory 
superficially symmetrical, partly perhaps 
from a notion that Plato’s rulers would 
not be likely to dispute their own right 
to rule. But sw@poctvy in Plato’s sense 
is necessary for his Rulers as well as for 
their subjects; without it, they might o//e 
episcopart: cf. 1 346 D x. 


432, 2 &’ ddAns—bid wacav. 6’ 
bAns sc. THs woews, not AVpas, as J. and 
C. strangely suppose. dia magdv sc. Tav 
xopdav should be taken with Evygdovras 
(so also Schneider). 9 da wacdv cup- 


gwvia is the octave (Arist. Prod/. XIx 


35. 920% 27 ff.), the xadXiorn cuudwria, 
according to the Greeks (Arist. l.c.), 
readily sounding to the ear as absolute 
unison; hence the point of ravrév, which 
is an accusative depending directly on 
Euvgdovras. See Arist. lc. 14. 918 7 ff. 
dia rh NavOdver 7d Sid wacwv kal Soxei 
dudgmwvor elva, olov év TH Howikiw Kal év 
T® avOpwrw; The whole expression 6a 
macy évvgsovras Tavrév therefore means 
that the concord of the citizens on the 
matter in question is absolute and com- 
plete. Further than this I do not think 
the comparison is to be pressed. If we 
seek to find analogies between dodeveord- 
Tous, lexupoTdrous, wéoous and the brary, 
vytrn and uéon of the scale, we are met by 
the difficulty that the uéon cannot be said 
to produce the same (ravrév) note as the 
brary and vjrn, and we are not at liberty 
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mapexouersy ai TOUS TE dobevectarous TavTov Kal Tovs 
taxyuporarous Kal TovS péaous, et pev Bowne, Ppovijces, et dé 
5 Bovre, box et Oé, Kal shite H Xpipacw n aw OT@OdY TOV 
ToLlovTwY* Wate OpOoTaT av Phaipev Tav’THY THY omovotav cwdpo- 
cuvny éivat, Xelpoves Te Kai apeivovos Kata diaow Evpdhoviar, 


ee NN n » Nis / | gos Pa UE 
OTTOTEPOV O€L apxKetyv, Kat €v ToXeL' Kab EV EVi EKaCTOM. 


ébn, Evvdoxet. 


avy pou; 


BE? 3 S > os \ \ / e al b] a , 
lev, NV O €Y@* Ta meV TPLA NuLY EV TH TrodEL 





to suppose that Plato is thinking of 7 dis 
ia tracey in the face of his own words, 
which refer only to a single octave (da 
Tad ww TApEX Of ‘vn xTX.). In talking of 
swppocivyn Plato usually distinguishes only 
between two classes—rulers and ruled: 
431D, E and infra xeipovds re kal duelvovos. 
See also on 443 D. 

dpovica —ioxvi— wAnGea define 
doGeveorarous, loxupordrous, wécous. The 
equipoise and measured cadence of this 
stately sentence may well suggest a chorus 
of voices singing in unison. Cf. III 401 C. 
Cobet’s excision of the second Bove is 
sadly out of tune. 

6 Tavrynv trv Spdovoray prepares us 
for the definition about to follow. There 
are various 6uévorac: this one is agreement 
owérepov det Apxev etc. 

7 xelpovos KTA.: ‘concord between 
the naturally better and the naturally 
worse, on the question which’should rule, 
whether in a city or in an individual.’ 
év évi Exdorw anticipates 442 Cf.; but is 
justified here by 430 A, B. 

We may now sum up Plato’s account 
of cwppootvy so far as it is a virtue of the 
State. It involves three elements: (1) the 


rule of the better over the worse, (2) the? 
rule of @pévnois over the desires, (3) the 


agreement of better and worse as to which 
(1) and (2) are different ways 


| of expressing the same thing; neither is 


| fundamental, for (granted the presence 


_ of copia and dvdpeia) both of them follow 
-from (3), whereas (3) does not follow 


otiose and ‘‘ ornamental.”’ 


from either. Plato accordingly admits (3) 
only into his final definition. It follows 
\from (3) that Twppoovyn, unlike codia 
‘and dvépela, is a virtue possessed by all 
ithe ean classes of the City. Krohn 
(Pl. St. p. 372) pronounces cwopocivy 
The charge 
is best refuted by considering whether 
the City is complete without it. (The 
part played by Justice will be discussed 
later.) Apart from gw¢pootvn, what 


virtue remains for the third class of 
citizens? and what guarantee is there 
that cogia will consent to rule? (see on 
év dudorépas 431 E). Whereas ow@po- 
ovvn not only provides for the third class, 
but furnishes a point of union in which 
all the classes may meet, and the City, so 
far, become ula éx moddGv (cf. 443 E). 
If we bear in mind that the Rulers ar 
only select Guardians, and that pvAake 
includes both Rulers and Auxiliaries, w 
may tabulate the virtues of the thr 
classes thus :-— 
Virtues of Rulers, 
copia + dvdpela + cwppootvn. 
Virtues of Soldiers, 
dvdpeia + owppood 2. 
Virtues of Farmers, etc., Twppoov . 
Hirzel is, I think, mistaken in hold 
that swdpocivy is a virtue of the whole 
and not of the parts; the fact is that 
it is a virtue both of the whole an 
of each of the parts. Strictly speaking 
of course, 6uévoia or Evugwria implies 
more parts than one, and concord is im- 
possible to a unit; but the essence of the 
virtue consists in the view that the best 
shall rule, and this view is present in 
each of the three classes. For étxacoovvn 
see 434C 7. 
Plato’s account of cw@pootivy in othe 
dialogues differs in many respects from 
this, and is rather a hindrance than a help 
in elucidating the present passage. Cf. 
Hirzel l.c. p. 409. The cwdpoctvn of 
the Charmides is fully discussed by Knuth 
Quaestiones de not. Ths cwppocivys Plat. 
criticae (1874): cf. also Hammond Le. 
pp- 138 f., 157 f. 
432 p—434¢ Where then is Fustice? 
We must beware lest she escape us. Socrates 
presently exclaims that he has found the 
trail. Fustice is the principle, or else one 
form of the principle, which we laid down 
at the beginning, viz. that each individual 
shall fulfil that function only for which he 
is naturally best fitted. In other words, 
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: a ey ¢e \ / \ ’ 
KATOTTAL, ws ye OUTwal SoEaL* TO dé Sr Aowrrov ecidos, bv d av ere 


> a / Xx , eee. y a / 4 na > + 

GpEeTHs PETEXOL TOKLS, TL TOT av ein; SHrOV yap, OTL TOdT’ ~oTL 
, A fe) a A al 

» Sixatocvvyn. Arov. Ovxodv, & Trad’eav, viv 8) hpas Sei 

woos , 4 , 

@oTEp KUYNYEeTas TLVaS Bauvoy KUKAwW TepLicTacbat TpoTéeYoVTAS 

sy “a , 5 , € 8 , Moves A ” 

TOV voov, yn TH SLiadhvyn 1) SikaLocvVn Kai adavicOeioa AdnXos 


fa} lol PS) tal he’ / > we \ > \ “4 
mTpoOvuov Karidety, édv ws TpdTEpos euod dns Kal épol dpdons. 
> \ / »” z > nr nA 
Ei yap @derdov, Efyn* AAG MAAXoV, édv pow ETroMévY YPH Kai TA 
dexvupeva Suvaéevp Kalopav, mdvu pou peTpio ypnoer. 
3 8 3 , by , > >? na / a 5 \ r 
hv éyo, evEapevos pet éeuod. Llowjow tadta: adda povor, 
¥ 8 x4 e — K \ Ul > pee 8 , t / e , 
n © Os, nyov. Kat unv, eitrov éyo, d’aBatos yé Tis 0 TOTOS 
daivetar kal émiokios: éoti your oKortewos Kal dvad.epevvntos: 


“Esrouv, 


13. Oduvov IL: Oduye A. 


16. gpdons IL: dpdoes A. 17. 
OpeXov A. 


18. perpiy H. Richards: perpiws codd. 
¢ 


werdov II: 





Fustice ts, in a certain sense, ‘minding 
one’s own business.” Four Nye pgp ie 
point to this conclusion..V~In the first 


432 c 16 $pdeys: ‘point out.’ 
There is no occasion to read (with Ast 


ef 3 Na 
Opa@ ovv Kal 


place, it is in order to make the other three 
take root that we require a fourth virtue ; 
and it is just the division of duty accora- 
ing to natural capacity which renders the 
other three virtues possible, Secondly, 
this ts the only principle which can be 
compared with the other three virtues in 
respect of benefit conferred upon the State: 
and Fustice mu eee comparable with them 
in this respect.DThirdly, it is by this 
principle that the Rulers will direct their 
judicial decisions, and Fustice ts the prin- 
ciple by which our Rulers judge.VLastly, 
the violation of this principie works the 
greatest mischief in the City. So does 
Injustice; so that the principle itself ts 
identical with Fustice. 

For Plato’s view of Civic Justice see on 
434 C- 

. 4328 10 ds ye—8dtar. This phrase 

is apparently quite unique in Plato: see 
Griinenwald cited on 430 E. 

13 @omep Kuvynyéras. The image is 
a favourite one with Plato: cf. Laws 
654 E, Parm. 128 c, Lys, 218c. Other 
examples may be found in Stallbaum’s 
note on this passage. The particular kind 
of hunting from which Plato takes his 
illustration is clearly described in Xen. 
de Ven. 8. 4—8. A net was drawn round 
the bush where the hare was, and the 
hunters stood round, ready weradeiy Kara 
Ta ixvn, éav éxxung OH éx Tov SixTiwv, 


and g) xal woe dpdoes. 

18 petplm. See cr. xn. pertpiws xp7- 
o@a could only mean ‘to ¢veat fairly,’ but 
this is not to the point. The only relevant 
meaning is ‘you will find me very toler- 
able,’ and pet pi@ moe xpyoe conveys this 
sense exactly. Cf. émrouévy ypy—Kal 
dvvauévw and Xen. Cyr. Il 2. 4 ddécyous 
Te Kal dodevéot xpnoaiucd’ av trodeptos, 
Symp. 2.9, 10. On the error see /ztrod. 
§ 5. 

19 €v&dpevos: like a pious huntsman : 
cf. Xen. de Ven. 6. 13 eviduevov T@ ’Amé)- 
Aw kal TH Aprémde rH Aryporépa pera- 
dodvar Tis Ojpas. Cf. also (with Stallbaum) 
Phil. 25 B et}xov 5h Kai oxdmre and 77m. 
27 C. €&rov ody (suggested by Richards) 
seems to me much less spirited and pic- 
turesque than ézov; and the cacophony is 
also unpleasing. For the asyndeton cf. 


Il 373 Ex. 
21 tor. yotv—S8voS:epedvnros has 


been objected to as adding little or no-. 


thing to 5vaBaros—émiaxcos. But dvodce- 
pevvyTos, ‘difficult to beat,’ said of beating 
or scouring the brake to rouse (xiwvetv Xen. 
de Ven. 8. 7) the game and drive it out 
into the net, could ill be spared; so apt a 
word is much too good for a copyist. 
Cf. Menex. 240 B, where dvepevvaoGar is 
used of the famous ‘ beating’ of Euboea 
by Datis’ soldiers: and see also Zaws 
698 D. 
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addrXa yap Guws itéov. | "Iréov yap, édn. 
9 ? Ui , , 54 ” / a > 
ei7rov, © T'Navxwv: Kivduvevomev Te Exe iyvos, Kal wou SoKxel ov 

a a ’ ~ eo 3 / > 
mavu te éxhevEeioOar nuds. Ed ayyéddeus, 7 8 Os. “H pay, nv 
S | / e a a / \ al 3 / 
& éyw, Braxixov ye huwv To waOos. To otov; Lardar, 6 paxapie, 
dhaivetat Tpo Trodav nuiv €& apyns KuAWSeicOat, Kal oY EwpameV 
dip’ avTo, aXN jwev KaTAayEeNATTOTATOL* wWoTrEP Oi ev Tals YEepolv 


” n by Deed A » ; foae a > o7'S \ ps 
exovtes CnTovow | evioTe 0 EXovaL, Kal NnmEls evs avTO pev OUK E 


. a e \ / 
dmeBXéTrouev, TOppw dé Tot aTecKoTroUpmeV, 7 67 Kal éXavOavev 
an tal 3 lal 
tows nas. lds, bn, réyets; Odes, eirrov, ws dSoKxodpev por 
Kal AéyorTes AUTO Kal AxovoVTES TaXat ov pavOavew HuaV aUTOD, 
ef PN aie ’ \ ep 7 ” a ee 
6Tt €X€yowev TpoTov Twa avtd. Maxkxpov, edn, TO Tpooiptov TO 

érvOupovvTt aKkovaat. 
‘ , ” / 
X. “AAXN’, Hv & éyw, dkove, | ei Ti apa réyo. 
. , a a \ / e \ , , nf 
eOéucOa Seiv trovety Sia TavTos, OTe THY TOALY KaT@KLCOMEV, TOUTO 
rn , > / 
€oTiv, @S Ewol SoKxel, HToL TOVTOV TL Eldos 7) Suxatocvrvyn. €Oéweba 
\ , \ t Sere > , A o o 
dé Symov Kal modXakis éd€youeV, EL péuVNnTaL, OTL Eva ExaTTOV 
aA , > , a ‘ \ ' > aA > a ¢€ / 
év déor émitndevery TOV TEpi THY TOdALW, eis 6 avTOD 4 dias 
> , n ” > ‘ , \ \ id 
émiTndevoTaTn Tepukvia ein. ‘Edéyowev yap. Kat pa ote ye 
Qn \ a ‘ 7 
TO Ta avTovU TpaTTEeW Kai pr TOAUTPaypOVElY SiKaLoc’YN éoTi, 


Kal éyw xatioav ‘lod tod, D 


22. lot tot nos: lod lod codd. 


4. 6@ A%Ml: om. Al 





432D 22 lov, lov: ‘Joy! Joy!’ 
fo’ dolentis, /o6 gaudentis, according to 
the Scholiast on Ar. Peace 318: cf. Suidas 
s.v. Ancient authorities differed on the 
point (see Blaydes’ critical note Lc.), but 
modern scholars for the most part agree 
with Suidas. 

24 éxevtetobar—ed dyyéAAets. The 
contracted form of the future of geiyw 
is established by the authority both of 
the Paris Ms, and also of Aristophanes 
and Euripides, as Schanz has proved 
(Vol. x11 p. xvi). Schanz may be right 
in supposing that it is borrowed “ ex ore 
populi.” For ¢& dyyéAXecs Phrynichus 
(s.v. evayyeAlfoual oe) apparently read 
evayyedels, on which see Lobeck Piryn. 
p- 632 and Cobet W. Z. p. 163. evayyed@ 
does not seem to be used in Attic prose. 
In 7heaet. 144 B eb dyyé\Xets is read by 
B, ed dyyedets by T. 

433A 3 ro. See l 344 E 2. 

ti. eldos, like rpédmrov twa in 432 E 
and 433 B, hints, I think, that Civic 
Justice is not, after all, the true and 
original form of Justice. Hence, in 434 D, 
Plato is careful to warn us that the subject 


of Justice is not exhausted till individual 
Justice has been discussed. See on roodro 
in 443 C. 

érirydSevorarn. émirnierdrara. 
(Herwerden) is not good: cf. If 374 E 
and supra 430 A. A few MSS omit regvu- 
xuia, not unnaturally; but the redupli- 
cation in gvou—medvxvia adds to the 
emphasis. Plato never tires of emphasiz- 
ing the ‘natural’ features of his city in 
Books 11—Iv. 

7 Sukatorivn has been questioned 
by Richards, on the ground that “the 
inference announced in Toiro roivuy KrX. 
is already stated in kai wh 6re x7X., 
which from its form (kat phy) is yet 
evidently only a step in the reasoning.” 
Richards suggests dixaov, and Hartman 
dixkacoovrys, neatly but needlessly. rolvuv 
in B does not express an inference, but is 
simply ‘well,’ as in II 369 B, III 413 ¢, 
IV 436 B and a host of other passages 
collected by Kugler (de part. ro etc. 
p- 35). Plato first states a popular view, 
and then proceeds to shew that it is 
mainly right on grounds presently to be 
stated (whence oic6’ 50ev rexualpouac:;). 


d yap €& apyns 433 
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a\Aw@v TE TOAN@Y AKnKOayEv Kal! a’ToL ToAXAKLS 
a 9 I 

Todro toivuv, jv & éyd, & dire, 


, /, \ t , al 
KWWOUVvEVEL TPOTTOY TLVa YyLyVopeEvoY 7 SiKaLoavVN Eival, TO TA avTOD 
, 93 a , > pia py 
mpattew: oic0a dev Texpaipouar; OdvK, adra réy’, yn. Aoxke? 
3 8 > t \ ¢ M4 > “ / > > Ud 
foot, Hv SO éyw, TO UTONOITOY Ev TH TONE HY éoKéwpeOa, cwhpo- 
’ \ > U \ / aA an 
curns Kal avdpeias Kal dpovncews, TodTO eivat, 6 Taw EéxeEivols 
A U iad \ 
thy Svvamw tapéoxev, woTe éyyevécOat, Kai eyyevomévois rye 


cwtTnpiav tapéxet, Eworep av évy. 


/ »” , 
Kaito. Epapev Sixacocvyny 


15. mapéxec Vind. DF: mapéxew ATIZ g. 





No stress should be laid on the fact that 
dixkavoovvy is in one case the predicate, 
and in the other the subject: complete 
identity is predicated in both cases, as 
the abstract dicavoovvn shews. It might 
be different if we read Sixaov, but for 
this there is no occasion. There is still 
however a difficulty in dikacocivn: see 
next note. 

4338 9 elprjkapev yap. This has not 
been said in the Aepzdlzc, nor (so far as I 
know) in any of Plato’s earlier dialogues 
(if we except A/c. 1127 C), so that elpjxapev 
refers to ordinary conversation. Such 
a view has affinities with the legal view 
of Justice as the virtue which respects the 
rights of others (cf. 433 E and I 331A ff.), 
and is natural enough, especially with the 
loose connotation which dicacocvvy had in 
popular language. It is however curious 
that in Charm. 161 B ff. precisely the 
same account is given of Temperance: 
dprt yap dveuvjoOnv 5 Hin Tov HKovea 
Néyovros, btt cwhpooivyn dv etn Td Ta 
éauvtod mparrecv: cf. Zim. 72 A eb Kal 
wddae éyerar 7d mpdrrecy Kal yrovar 
Ta TE avToU kal €auTdv cwgdpove pdvy 
mpooyjxew. In its popular connotation, 
swppocivn was not always distinguished 
from dixavocvvn, and even the philo- 
sophers (as Strabo vII 3. 4 observes) 
sometimes used the words in nearly an 
identical sense. See Nagelsbach Vach- 
hom. Theol. p. 238. Steinhart and others 
find in the difference between this passage 
and the Charmides |.c. an indication of 
the Socratic and Platonic doctrine of the 
unity of Virtue. No doubt there is a 
certain sense in which virtue is one (see 
below on 434 C), but we must insist 
that the specific virtues are represented 
by Plato in the Republic as distinct ; 
on any other hypothesis, the perfect City 
falls to pieces. Perhaps dcxasoodvn after 


mwohvmpayyuovety is an error for scwdpo- 
guvy, and Plato is here deliberately 
correcting the popular view. If so, kai 
biv—ye means ‘and yet,’ i.e. in spite of 
what we now say that Fwstice is els év 
kata vow, ‘we and others have also 
said that Zemperance is Ta abtod mpdr- 
rev. Adimantus assents. ‘ Well,’ con- 
tinues Socrates, ‘it is apparently (not 
Temperance, but) Fustice which is 7a 
airov mparrew. This view gives a much 
better sense to xai in kal rodro, and 7 
dixacoovvn receives the proper emphasis. 
11 Soxet—evpowsev. Things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another. Now (1) the Virtue which 
enables the others to take root, and 
(2) Justice, each=76 bwéddourov. There- 
fore Justice enables the other Virtues to 
take root. <But that which does so is 
Ta airod mpdrrew. Consequently Justice 
is Ta abtod mpdrrew.> Plato seldom 
leaves so much to be mentally supplied 





in his reasoning. 

I5 Tapéxe. See cr. wm. Former 
editors (except Ast) retain mapéxew and 
explain it as depending directly on doxe?. 
If this is right, cal before éyyevouévas 
joins rodro elvac and mapéxev; but Kal 
éyyevouévors ye, following immediately 
on éyyevéoOa, naturally suggests that 
mapéxev and éyyevéoPar are coordinate 
and both under the government of wore. 
That this was felt in antiquity is proved 
by the variant éyyevdueva for éyyevo- 
pévows, preserved in Stobaeus (Flor. 43. 
g8) and in &. The author of the reading 
éyyevéueva must have understood Plato 
to mean ‘which enabled them all to make 
their appearance in the city, and having 
done so, to keep it safe, so long as they 
are there,’ and this, I think, is the natural 
meaning of Plato’s words, if mwapéxev is 
retained. But the sentiment is compara- 
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'€cecOat TO vrrorerpGer exeivwr, ei Ta Tpia eUpommed. Kal yap 


> , »” > \ s > al 

avaykn, €bn. “Adda pévToL, Hv S eyo, ei Séou ye Kpivat, TL THY 

TOMY Huly TOUTWY pwardLoTAa ayabny aTrepyaceTat ayyeupgiieane’ 

Ul ee : 

Svoxpitoy av ein, TOoTEpov % opmodokia THY apYovTwY TE Kal 

’ A 

apxouevwy, 7 7 Tept Sewvov Te Kal wn, atta éati, SoEns évvopwov 

cwTnpia év Tois otpaTi@tais éyyevonévn, 7) % €v Tois apxouct 

dpovnais te Kal duraxyn évodca, 4)! ToUTO wadsota ayalny avTHy 
et le + ee \ \ .3 \ \ , ‘ / \ 

Tove evov Kal év TraLot Kal év yuvatki Kal SovrAw Kai eevOép@ Kai 


D 


lal 4 a . 
Snutoupy@ Kat apyovts Kal apyowév@, OTL TO avTOD ExaoTos Els 
yj \ > > ; , 4 a, > 
@v €mpattev Kai ovK eToNUTTpaypover. Avaxpitov, pn: tas 8 
ov; *Evaptddov dpa, @s Eorxe, TpOs ApeTHY TOAEWS TH TE TOdia 

ye pa, , mpos dpetiv Todews TH Te copia 
A a / a 3 an ol 
avTns Kal TH cwhpoovvy Kai TH avdpeia 4 Tod ExacTov €v avTH TA 
f lal / / \ / »” > a / 
avTov mpatrew Svivauis. Kal para, bn. Ovdxodyv dixavoovvny 
‘ ‘ % / x xX > } > \ ‘ t / a TL ’ ; 
TO YE TOUTOLS EVapLtAAOY av eis | apeTHV TrOAEWS Ceins ; gllayTaTact 
a »” iv 
peev ovr. apa Tots apxovow 
A / ” 
év TH TOAEL TAS Sikas Tpoatakes SuKaCeuv ; °"H adXovu 
ovTivocoby MaAXov Ehtéwevor SiKacovew  TovTOV, Tas av ExacToL 
- lal al > 
pnt éxwor TaAXOTPLA pTE TOV abTaY cTépwvtar; OvK, adda 
/ e / ¥ /, \ 4. »” e nw 
tovtov. “Os dixaiov dvtos; Nai. Kal tavtn dpa myn ) Tov 
na a / ¢e n 
oixeiou Te Kal éauTov Eis Te Kai Tpakis Sixavocvyn av | ofodoyotTo. 





YKotrer 69 Kal THdE, eb OUTW SokEL. 
Ti pny; 


34 


9 AZ: 7 II. 
twos ovv Allg. 


30. olrw AI: in mg. yp. cavr@ A®. 32. obTwoe- 


oby &: rovrov II: rodro A. 34. Tovrov A*II: rodro Al. 





433 £ 30 oKéme KTrA. This Tex- 
hpiov turns on the judicial sense of 
dixacoovvyn: cf. I 331 Eff. The judicial 
functions of the rulers follow naturally 
from 428 D, where it is said that codia 
BouNeverac—évTw’ av rpdrov airh Te 
(sc. % wédts) mpds abtHv—dpiora dpsdoe 
xt. It is clear that no class except the 
rulers can be judges in the State, and 
judges are necessary: see III 408 D ff. 

35 €avToUKTA. éavrob is a possessive 
genitive depending on rod. It should be 
noted that although és Tod olxeiov is 
not the same thing as mp@éts rod oixetov, 
the latter involves the former. Plato 
is looking for a point of contact be- 


tively weak; and consequently Ast and 
Hartman wish to cancel wapéxew, making 
cwrnplay depend upon mapéoxev; but a 
present tense is necessary. mapéxet seems 
to me what Plato wrote, ‘aye, and after 
they have appeared it preserves them, so 
long as it is present in the city.’ A rela- 
tive clause often passes into an indepen- 
dent sentence (see on II 357 B); and the 
idiom is appropriate here because it 
responds to the emphatic xai—yé. For 
kal—vye cf. 425 B 2. 

433 D 23 SotAw—dpxopévw. On 
dovAw see V 469 C 2. Richards would 
insert kal yewpy@ after Snusouvpy@, point- 
ing out that the other words go in pairs; 


but the difference between dnusovpy~ and 
yewpy@ is insignificant, since both artisan 
and farmer belong to the same class in 
the city. 

24 €s @v. Most of Stobaeus’ Mss 
(Flor. l.c.) read eis av é&y. & is un- 
necessary with kal ov« émoduvmpayuover 
following (Schneider). 


tween his own view of Justice and the 
popular judicial meaning of the word, 
and finds it in é&s rod ofxelov. Krohn 
(Pi. St. p. 49) appears to me to attach 
too much weight to és rod oixeiov when 
he calls it a new “ Begriffselement,” and 
complains that it is ‘*weder sachlich 
erlautert, noch logisch streng abgeleitet.” 
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a > / \ A 
"Eott tatta. ‘1dé 51, éav coi drrep euol Evvdoxy. réxtwv cKvTo- 
A ” 
TOMOV eTLYELpaV Epya éepyalecBaL 7) CKYTOTOMOS TEKTOVOS, 7) TA 
dpyava peTadauBavovtes TAAAHAWY 7) Tis, 7) Kal O AUTOS érL- 
: a bd t 4 f bY / (ee 
XEelpOv audhotepa TpatTew, TavtTa TadAa pETarXrAaTTOMEVA apd 
: 4 a r + 
got av TL OoKet peya Brayrar wodkw; Ov mavu, én. *AXN bray 


Ye, oipas, Snuroupyos Ov % Tis Gros yYpnuaTioTHs pices Ereita | 


\ a a a > fa) a 

TO TOU TrOAEMLKOD ELdOS ETTLXELPH LEVaL, 7) TOV TOAEMLKWY TLS ELS TO 
a n / ; 

Tov BovreuTixod Kai dvAaKos avdé.os By, Kal TA AAAHAOY OTOL 


v / \ \ x v4 ¢ ey” / 
Opyava petarauBavwot Kal Tas Timas, 7) STav Oo avTOS TaVTA 


4 , A / BN / 
B érrarpopevos | 7) TAOVT@ 7) TANOEL 7) icyvdi 7 AAW TH TOLOUTY Eis 


n / a at / 3 a 
TavTa dpa éTLYELpH TPaTTELV, TOTE Oluat Kal col SoKeiy TavTHV | 


\ 4 \ \ 4 ” sS a 
THY TOUTwY peTAaBoAnY Kal TOAUTPaypLocUYHnY GrEOpoY EivaL TH 
/ 4 a a 
more. Lavtarac: pev odv. “H tpidv dpa dvtwv yevev ToduTpay- 
: 


\ > , > Xx 4 / Sa 
Kab op0orat av T pod ayopevolTo padtoTa KakKoupyta. 


C pooctvn Kat petaBors | eis GAANAA peEyioTn Te BAAR TH TOdrEL 


Kowid7 





\ Ss / \ \ / n e a / > 
pev ovv. Kaxovpyiav 5é tiv peyiotnv Ths éavTov Toews OUK 
> / / i. a > A a \ 7 > / 
adikiav dynoes eivat; lds 8 ob; Totdto pev dpa aduxia. 

XI. [Tadw 6€ bd A€youev’ yponwatiotixod, émixoupiKod, 
8. tw Il: ro A. 
Cf. 442 E. It should be mentioned that tioned, and is directly the subject of 


the poet Gray (with less than his usual 
critical acumen) conjectured rod <oeiy> 
TO oiketov Te Kal <7d> éavTov, comparing 
olkevomparyla in 434 C. 

434A 5 mavta TadA\a means every- 
thing except what Socrates is about to 


‘ mention, that is everything except the 


interchange of rulers and ruled. So J. 
and C., rightly, I think: cf. 421A, VII 
518 D and Laws 798 D. Other editors 
explain 7a\Xa as “reliquorum opificum 
opera”; and so also g, reading 7} mdvTa 
Tada TA Ye To.adTa; but it is difficult to 
extract this meaning out of rdé\Xa without 
Tad ‘ye To.atra, and the asyndeton is also 
very harsh. Madvig’s conjecture taira 
is improbable, though adopted by Baiter. 
Adimantus would catch the meaning all 
the more easily on account of the similar 
statement in 421A, and because mdvra 
would be pronounced with emphasis, as 
the asyndeton also indicates. I have re- 
moved the comma usually printed after 
meradXatroueva; for mdvra r&dX\a_ in- 
cludes within its scope all the cases men- 


“A, Fe 


doxe?. 

6 GA’ Srav KTA. Plato is probably 
thinking of Athens again: cf. supra 
424 Dm. and Krohn /7/. St. p. 46. gvoec 
belongs to #, Hartman needlessly ex- 
punges wy and reads gus for gice. The 
subject to wy is simply the pronoun ‘he,’ 
used loosely, as often in English. 

4348 10 Bovdevtixod—dv. ‘ Valde 
miror editt. verba BovAeurixod Kal pidAakos 
dvdiios wy concoxisse” cries Hartman. 
The genitives of course depend on 70 
(eldos), and dvdgios is used absolutely, 
as often. 

434c 16 pddvora kakoupyla., ud- 
Nora is omitted in & and one or two 
other Mss; but cf. VII 532 B ére dduvaula, 
VUl 564 A els dyav dovdelay (with Stall- 
baum ad loc.), and other examples in 
Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 526. That uddiora 
should be taken with kaxovpyia is clear 
from peyiorn BAGBn and Kkaxoupylay rH 
peylorny. 

19 WaAw: not ‘again,’ but ‘con- 
versely,’ ‘‘umgekehrt ” (Schneider). 
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la] / > 
20 uNAKLKOD yévous oiKELOTTparyla, EKaoTOU TOUT@Y TO aUTOU TpaTTOV-\ 
TOs év TONEL, TOUVaYTioV Exeivou Sikatocivn T av ein Kal THY TOW 


Sixaiav jwapéxot. 


wm 


Ovxn adrn Ewouye | Soxei, 7 8 bs, Eyes 7 TavTy. 
Mndér, iv oy eye, To Tavu Tayiws avTO eyaopen, GNX’ éay pev 
“piv kai eis eva Exactov tév avOpwrwv iov Td e€idos TodTO 
omohoryiirat Kal €xet pseu ts eivat, cvyx@pnooucba Hon? Ti { yap 
Kal épovmev; et dé un, TOTE GAXO TL oKEWOmEOa. 
copev THY okeruv, hv @OnOnuer, ei ev peifovi TL TOV éyovT@r 


ee — 





vov © éxTeré- 


Sixacoovvny TpoTepov. éxel emrixerpjoarpev OeacacGa, paov av év 





20 ékdorov—méAe is cancelled by 
Herwerden as a marginal note on olxewo- 
mpayla. The words add to the weight 
and: impressiveness of the sentence, and 
have a decidedly Platonic sound. 

21 tovvavriov éxelvov. éxelvov is ‘the 
other,’ i.e. woAurpaypyocivys (rather than 
ddtxlas) ; and rovvayriov is probably nomi- 
native, and not adverbial accusative. So 
also Schneider. It is not necessary to 
add dy after rotvayriov as I formerly did. 
The style of argument is the familiar réos 
éx tav évavtiwy (see Arist. Rhet. II 23. 
1397° 7 ff.). 

To sum up. Civic Justice i is the fulfil- 
ment of the maxim 7d av’rod mpdrrew by 
the three classes in the City. There is 
nothing transcendental or metaphysical 
about it, as Krohn rightly observes (77. 
St. p. 48) ; it is simply the principle efs 
év xara g@vcw applied to the three com- 
ponent units or factors of the State. Cf. 
II 370A. It is moreover the soil out 
of which all the other virtues grow; its 
fruits are Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, 
of which the last appears in the Farmers 
and Artisans, the last two in the Auxi- 
liaries, while the Rulers possess all three 
(432 Az.). Thus all the Virtues meet in 
Justice (év 62 Stxacooivy cvAdAABSnv Tao’ 
dperh 've ap. Arist. Zth. Nic. V 3. 1129” 
25 ff.) and it is in Justice, not in codia 
(as the historical Socrates held A/em. 111 
g. 5), that the true unity of Virtue consists. 
Plato’s Justice is in reality not so much 
a specific virtue, as Virtue or Righteous- 
ness in general: kal o¥@ &gzepos ye 
égos otrw Oavuaorés (Arist. l.c.): 
442E m”. He desired to build a ae 
wherein Righteousness dwelleth (xawovs 
dé odpavovs Kal viv Kavi —m poo doxa nev, 
év ols Stxkacoctyn Karouee 1 Pet. 3. 13), 
and interpreted Righteousness as the law 
of els €v kara piow. In taking this view 





of political d:xcasocivn, there is eve 
reason to suppose (with Krohn l.c. p. 46) 
that Plato was not uninfluenced by the 
twodumpaynocivn (as he conceived it) of 
Athenian democracy, although it is in 
reality a particular psychological inter- 
pretation of Nature’s law of amXérns that 
forms the true philosophical basis of the 
City described in Books 11—Iv. See also 
on II 370A. 

434 D—435 A Adimantus agrees; 
but Socrates will wait until he has dis- 
covered Fustice in Man before being sure 
that he is right. If the features of Fustice 
are the same in Man and tn the State, we 
shall be satisfied. 

4384D 23 raylos—éyape : cf. v 
479 C Taylws vojoa, Theaet. 157 A vojoat 
—rayiws, Tim. 49 D. ov éore taylws 
vojoa. was probably a phrase in vogue 
among Heraclitus’ followers: see Wohlrab 
on Zheaet. 1. c. 

24 dv to clBos. ldos is not yet the 
Idea (111 402 C) but refers to olxecorpayia. 
For iév Richards conjectures lodow; but 
surely els would then be wrong. How 
can ‘we’ be said to pass z#éo an indi- 
vidual? The efdos is half personified (cf. 
drav—édOdv épwrnua Epyrac VII 538 D); 
it is said to ‘pass into’ the individual 
merely because we have discovered it 
first in the State. See also on drapBni- 
verat 442 D. The passage in /Phaedr. 
249 B is different, whether we accept 
Badham’s conjecture éév7’ or not. 

27 ‘Iv is a loose internal accusative, 
exactly like 6 in 443 B below. The refer- 
ence is to II 368 D. 

28 éxet. The reading éxeivo, found 
in & and other second-rate Mss, would 
probably have been discarded sooner, if 
it had been known that A as well as II 
reads éxet. Campbell first pointed this 
out. éxeivo is not quite suitable because, 
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\ y+ \ a ral 
kai! &ok&e 8 tiv tovTo eivas 


/ \ 4 3 / id > / 
TONS, Kal OUTW @KiComev WS edvVapEOa apioTnY, ed EidoTes BTL ev 30 


ye TH ayady av eln. 


a 9 c¢ an > r / 
0 ovv nuty ext ehavn, émavahépwper eis TOV 


fa XN \ € an gd \ a 
éva, Kav pev omoroyntar, Karas EFer: éav Sé Te AdrO ev TO Evil 


’ , , ’ , o2°% \ , =~ \ 
éuhaiwntar, wadw émaviovtes éml THY TOAW Bacaviodper: | Kai 


TM + a \ ‘ag el > , 
Tax av Tap adANAa CKOTODYTES Kai TPLBoYTES WaTTEP EK TTUPELWY 


> U / \ / \ \ / 
éxAapwat Toimoaiev THv Sixatocvyny, Kal phavepav yevouévnv 


, > xX > \ > ¢ lal > a 
BeBatwoaiwe? av avTnv trap nyiv avrtoits. 


"AAN’, Edn, Ka 


Oddy TE A€yers Kai Troveiv yp? oTws. “Ap odv, Hv S eyo, 6 Yes 
4. BeBatwoalued’ g: BeBarwowped’ AMI: BeBarwoducd’ A2m, 





although it must mean justice, it suggests 
something more remote. éxe? on the 
other hand helps out the antithesis be- 
tween év pelforui—éxdvrwy and év évi 
dvOpwmrw, and is in harmony with éxe? 
épdvn below. dixaoovvnv depends on 
OedoacOa, and Trav éxérTwv is ‘its pos- 
sessors’: cf. 11 367 B,D, E. In reciting 


_ the sentence, the voice pauses after éxév- 


Ttwv and pronounces éxe? with emphasis. 
éxei (with which cf. éxeivov in Parm. 133 D) 
was rightly retained by Stallbaum, who 
did not know that it was the reading 
of A. 

434E 29 ‘TovTo: i.e. Td pelfov Tar 
éxdvrTow dikacocvv yy. 

435 A 4 Kad? ody. Cf. (with 
Schneider) infra vil 533 B and Crat. 
425 B. pé0odov for xa@’ o56v (Herwerden) 
is a sorry piece of criticism. 

435 a—435 D The point to be de- 
termined is this: are there three psycho- 
logical forms or kinds in the soul of the 
Individual, corresponding to the three 
orders in our City? And is the Indi- 
vidual temperate, brave, wise and Just in 
virtue of the corresponding affections of 
these kinds? Our present methods of in- 
vestigation are wanting in exactness; but 
they are sufficient for our immediate object. 

435 a ff. The passages in Plato deal- 
ing with psychology have been collected 
and carefully expounded by E. W. Simson 
Der Begriff der Seele bei Plato (Leipzig 
1889). I have found Simson’s treatise more 
serviceable than Chaignet De la Psycho- 
logie de Plaion (Paris 1862). Dr Brandt’s 
Program Zur Entwickelung der Platont- 
schen Lehre von den Seelentheilen (Leipzig 
1890) will also be found useful in studying 
the psychological theory here unfolded. 
For an attempt to shew that Plato always 
believed in the unity of soul see Archer- 


Hind in ¥. Ph. X pp. 120-131. The 
fundamental principle on which the theory 
of Book Iv should be interpreted is that 
the just_soul isan image of the just city. 
Now the just city is a with thvee FONKE, 
so therefore is the just soul. Plato state 
this quite clearly in 443 E éva yevduevo 

ék jwo\AG@v. In this sense, therefore—an 

to Plato it was something real and n 

mere figure of speech—the soul has unity 

but not, strictly speaking, in any othe 
sense; otherwise we are in danger of ob 
literating the distinction between the thre 

orders of the city, and so destroying the 
whole fabric. Of course nothing whic 

Plato now says should be taken as pre 

judging the question about the nature of 
soul in its dAnOecrdrn iors, i.e. when 
exempt from all the evils which are 
inseparable from matter (xX 611 B ff.): 
if wholly separated from material ac- 
cretions it is probably povoedés (612 A), 
Aoyiorixdv alone remaining. See on X 
611 B. But for the present we are con- 
cerned with soul incarnate; and Plato 
certainly speaks of this as having three 
parts. Cf. Zellert 11 1, pp 845 ff. In 
what sense an immaterial thing like the 
soul even when present in body can be 
said to contain ‘parts’ or ‘kinds’ (uépn, 
eldn, yévn) is a further question, which 
Plato does not here raise, although his 
followers have done so. It is doubtless 
true (as Archer-Hind holds l.c.) that 
‘parts’ of soul can only be different modes 
of its operation; and a consciousness of 
this fact seems to betray itself in 439 B, D; 
but we shall best apprehend the meaning 
of Plato in this passage by treating the 
analogy as Plato does, ie. as valid 
throughout, and speaking, in common 
with Plato and his commentators, of 
‘parts’ of soul. See also on 435 B. 
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~ tee ” / rel 
TaUTOV av TLS TpoetToL pElCov Te Kal EXaTTOV, aVOMOLOV TUYXaVEL 
A / e . ® 4 Xx ef 7 4 
ov TAUTH, 7) TAVTOY TpocaryopeveTal, 7} Gporov; “Opotov, ey. 


Kai dixasos dpa avnp Sixaias modews | Kat avto TO THs Sixaco- B 


cuvns eldos ovdév Si0ice, adr’ Gwovos Eotar.. “Opmoros, bn. “AAA 
10 MéevTOL TOALS ye EdoEev elvas SiKaia, bTL ev adTH TpiTTA YyEvN 
pvcewy évovta To avtav Exactov érpattev cwdppav Sé ad Kai 
avepeia kai cody Sia tov abtov TovTwY yevav GAN atta 7dOn 
te kal &€eus. *AdnOH, Edn. Kal rov &va dpa, & dire, obras 


akim@oopuev, TA avTa tadta, cidn €v TH avTod! Wuy7 éyovra, d1a\C 


\ ay / 2 We fell 2 A > / oe a > a a 
15 Ta avta TdOn éxeifois|Tav a’Ta@v ovoydtwv opOas akiodcba TH 


TOKEL. 


Lal le lal ’ 
Ilaca avaykn, ébn. Eis daddrov ye ad, hv & éyo, @ 


/ / n 
Oavpacie, oxéupa éureTT@Kapev trepl >uyis, cite Eyer Ta Tpla 


16 a > AT es 5 / 
€l07) TAUTA EV AUTH ELTE }L7). 
pavnrov. 


5) / a 4 
Ou wavy po Soxodpev, én, eis 
” 4 xj / \ / 
iows yap, © LwKpares, TO eyouevov adyOés, Ste yarerra 
\ / / 2 - 
20Ta Kara. Paiverat, nv 8 eyo. Kal ed ¥ ich, 6 Trav«ar,! as D 


he ap. / > a \ a > / , " ~/ ca) > 
n €un SoEa, axpiBds péev TodTO éx TovovT@V peO0dwrv, olais Viv év 


10. O7t II: dre A. 


airy Il: éaurn A. 





435A 6 pet{ov—trAarrov: ‘whether 
greater or smaller.’ The insertion of 6v 
after @\arrov, suggested by Dobree, is 
unnecessary. 

4358 14 tTdattd ratra clin. clin 
used in this sense is slightly confusing 
after eldos has just been applied to dtxaso- 
ctvn; and rév abr&y rotrwr yevov would 
lead us to expect yévy. The psychological 
elements are called elén, yévyn, or wépn: 
eldy in 435 B, C, E, 439 E, yévn in 441 C, 
443 D, mépn in 442 B, C and (by im- 
plication) 439 B, C, D and passim. Cf. 
Brandt l.c. p. 17 and Zeller* 11 1, p. 845. 
eldn wuxis does not, strictly speaking, 
mean ‘varieties of soul’ but rather ‘kinds’ 
belonging to or present in soul (edn & 
Wuxi 439 E: see also on III 402 C), and 
much the same is true of yévy. There 
is some authority for holding that the 
‘Pythagoreans before the time of Plato 
“ recognised at least two ‘ parts’ of soul— 
an ddoyov and a doyixév (see Diels Dox. 
Gr. pp. 389 f. and other evidence in 
Rohde Psyche? 11 p. 170 #.); but Zeller 1° 
Pp. 447, 448 may be right in regarding 
the Pythagorean form of this theory as 
post-Platonic. 

435c 16 avdov is of course ironi- 
cal, although Glauco pretends to take it 


seriously. Cf. (with J. and C.) 423 C—k, 
426 A, B. 

435 D 20 kal ed y’—ééapkéoer. The 
difficulties conneeted with this passage 
have led to much discussion: see for 
example Rettig Pro/eg. pp. 126 ff., Krohn 
fl. St. pp. 128 ff., 144, Pfleiderer Zur 
Lésung etc. pp. 25, 73, Hirmer Zutst. u. 
Komp. etc. p. 618. roiro in axpiBGs péev 
Tovro and in 7 él rovro ayouca ought, so 
far as grammar goes, to mean the question 
whether the soul has zpia el6y or not. 
But the waxporépa zreplodos in VI 504 B ff., 
where Plato expressly refers back to this 
passage, eschews the psychological pro- 
blem altogether. The uaxporépa replodos 
of Books vI—vVII is in harmony with the 
present enquiry in so far as it seeks to 
determine the nature of Justice and the 
other virtues (VI 504 D, 506 A), but it is 
nowhere in the Republic expressly used 
either to confirm or to overthrow the 
triple division of soul which is here pro- 
pounded. (The analysis of mental faculties 
in VI 509 D—5IrI E is introductory to the 
Kaxpotépa meplodos, not a result obtained 
by it; nor has that analysis, strictly speak- 
ing, any bearing on the question whether 
soul has three eiéy or not: cf. Pfleiderer 


Zur Losung etc. p. 25.) Krohn accordingly © 
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al , , ’ / 
Tots Aoyous ypwpeOa, ov py mote AdBwpev: AAAn yap paKxpotépa 
/ ¢ lel »” ~ 

Kal TrELwv 000s 1) Erl TODTO ayouca: ‘ows wévTOL THY Ye T poeipn- 
pévov te Kab mpoeckeupévov akiws. Ovxodv dyamnrov; épn* 
> \ \ \ y A he , e a x 54 ? \ / 
Ewol prev yap ev ye T@® TapovTe ikavas av éyor. AXA pévToL, 
= ” t \ / > / \ 4 ? , ” 
elmrov, emouye Kat wavy eEapKécer. My roivuv amoxauns, edn, 


E adda oxorme, *Ap’ ody nyiv, | jv § eye, word) avdyen OmoXoryeip, 


ve \ > \ > e , 4 e ad 16 \ 0 iA > 
OTL YE TA AUTA EV EKATTH EvEoTLV HuwY Eldon TE Kal On, areEp év 


A / a ” A na rn 
TH TONE; OV yap Tov adrobev exeice adixtat. ryedoiov yap av 


22. &Ay Flor. T cum Galeno (v p. 481 Kiihn): a\\a ATTZ g. 
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holds that the ‘longer ways’ of Iv and vi 
are different and distinct (77. St. p. 128); 
and Schleiermacher supposes (Zin/ettung 
p. 71) that the w\elwy 666s of Iv is to be 
found in the psychology of the 7imaeus ; 
but that Plato meant the two ways to be 
identical is certain, for he explicitly says 
that they are (VI 504 B ff.). The only 
way out of these difficulties is to suppose 
that rodro here was not intended by Plato 
to refer to the psychological, but to the 
ethical question, to which the psycho- 
logical enquiry is introductory. rodro 
must then be taken as dicacocdvns re wépu 
kal cwhpoctyns Kal dvdpelas kal codias 6 
&kaorév éore (VI 504 A). This view be- 
comes. easy if we suppose that the words 
kal ed -ye—éfapxéoer were not written by 
Plato immediately after he wrote 435 C, 
but at a later time, when VI 504 A—D was 
composed. ~ It is in itself highly probable 
that the most important passages refer- 
ring forward or backward to one another 
throughout the dialogue were either writ- 
ten together, or at all events revised by 
Plato side by side. Cf. Brandt l.c. p. 13 
m. 3, where a kindred view is taken. In 
any case, we must adhere to our expla- 
nation of roiro, if we would preserve the 
artistic unity of the Republic. See also on 
VI 504 A—D. 

22 a&dAn. Seecr. 2. dddXzx is in itself 
much better, to say the least, than ddd, 
and is confirmed by aA» paxporépa— 
meptodos in VI 5048. The corruption was 
easy, owing to the frequency of adda ydp. 

435 E—439E The presence of three 
kinds or characters in the city establishes 
the existence of the same characters in the 
individual; but the question is, do they 
exist in him as three separate elements, or 
not? Do we employ the whole soul in 
every psychical act, or do we learn with 


one part, feel angry with a second, desire 
with a third? In examining this question 
we begin by laying it doivn that the same 
thing cannot do or suffer opposites at the 
same time in the same part of itself, and 
with reference to the same thing. This 
rule is of universal application; apparent 
exceptions there may be, but never real. 
Desire and Aversion are opposites; and 
Hunger and Thirst are two specific va- 
rieties of Desire, relating to meat and 
drink, considered absolutely and without 
qualification. Now it sometimes happens 
that we are at one and the same moment 
both thirsty and unwilling to drink, in 
other words, experience both Desire and 
Aversion. But Desire and Aversion are 
opposites. They must therefore spring 
Jrom different psychical elements. The 
truth ts, in such cases it ts one part of soul, 
the Rational part, which says ‘ Refrain!’, 
another, the Appetitive, which bids us 
drink. 

435 £ 28 Ott ye—moAde. Broadl 
speaking, what Plato says is true, that th 
predominant character of a State depends 
on the predominant character of the in- 
dividual citizens (cf. Bosanquet Companion} 
pp- 147 f.): but it does not necessarily 
follow, because a city contains three 
psychologically different classes of citizens, 
that each of us (é€xdorw juav) has within 
his soul the three corresponding psycho- 
logical elements. In making this asser- 
tion, Plato relies upon the fundamental 
hypothesis of the Repudlic, viz. that the 
individual is a commonwealth writ small. 
See on II 369 A. ve after 671, though 
omitted in &, is strictly appropriate, and 
warns us of a further point—rdéde dé 76n 
xarerév 436 A—on which agreement is 
not so easy. 
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2 a , 
30 ein, el TLs oinOein TO Ovpoerdées pnPex TOV iSuwTay év Tais TOKEoW 
éyryeyovévat, of 6 Kat Eyovot TavTnV THY aiTiav, olov oi KaTa THY 
\ / \ 
Opaxnv te kai LevOiknv cai oyedov TL KaTa TOV Av@ TOTOY, 7) TO 
/ A \ \ \ + esl, / ei. > , 
pirouabés, 6 5) tepl Tov tap Hyiv padioT av Tis aiTtacatTo 
/ 3 
ToTOV, % TO | Piioxpypatov, 0 Tepl Tovs Te Doivixas eivar Kal 436 
\ / 
Kal para, én. 
fa! ‘ 4 ‘ \ a) c 
Todto pev 87 ottaws exer, Hv & éyw, Kai ovdev yareTrov yvevat. 


. \ \ y : / x > cf 
\.. tous kata Aiyurrov hain Tis av ovy HKLOTA. 


Ou Sfra. 

5 XII. 
TpaTTouev 7) Tpiolv ovo AdArAO GAA@* pavOdvopev pev ETEPO, 
pes Oupovpeta S¢ GAX@ Tov év mpiy, éerilvpoduev 8 av Tpit@ Tiwi 

TOV TEpi THY Tpopry Te Kal ryevene w ndovev Kali! 6 Sea To pe vB 
ader$d, ) OAN 7H Vex ka &xacrov avta@v mpdrtoper, éTav 
10 Opynowpev. TadT éotar Ta yareTa Siopicacbar akiws Royo. 

Kai é€uoi doxet, én. 


Tode 5é H5n yarerov, «i TH avT@ TovTwY ~ Exacta 


ff 


“ e ’ 
“QéSe roivuy eriyeipopev aita opiverOar, 
a an \ 
| IIés; Arov Ott TavdTov 
: , a / 4 \ > 
| tavavtia' Tovey 4) mdoyew Kata taitév ye Kai mpds TadTov ovK 


elTE TA AUTA GAANAOLS ElTe ETEPAa eoTL. 


i ¢i 4 r al an , 
eOerAnoer apa, @aTe av Tou evpicKwpev év avTois TadTAa yuyvouEva, 
< 


Nor. 8 & et in mg. g*: 7d Allg}. 5. Tovrwy Apelt (cum g*): rodrw ATIZ g!. 





31 ot Sy—airlav: ‘that is, among 


and S.): cf. Arist. Meteor. 11 5. 362° 33 
peoples who bear this reputation.’ Tavrnv 


Tov dvyw médov and Hat. I 142 al. 


is TOO Oupoerde’s elvac. The phrase airiav 
éxew is used both in a good and in a bad 
sense as the passive of alri@uac: for the 
good sense cf. (with Ast) Gorg. 503 B. 
What follows is (as Teichmiiller observes 
Lit. Fehd. 1 p. 146) conceived in the vein 
of Hippocrates’ enquiries as to the in- 
fluence of climate on character: see his 
treatise de aere aguis locis 12 ff. ed. 
Kuehlewein, and cf. also Arist. Physiog. 
2. 806> 15, Probl. XIV 8, 15, 16, and es- 
pecially Pol. H 7. 1327” 23—33 with 
Susemihl’s note. Aristotle for his part 
represents the Greek nature as the mean 
between the two extremes of oriental d:a- 
vonrixéy and rexvexév and northern @upos. 
There is no good reason for supposing 
(with Steinhart indectung p. 191) that 
Plato was thinking of the wild races of 
the North when he instituted his second 
order of citizens, and of Egyptians etc. 
when he established his third. On the 
Phoenician and Egyptian characters <i 
Laws 747 C ff. 


32 Tov dvw tétov: ‘the 


None 
i tied not ‘the Azgh/and country’ (Lt 


33 altudoatto. elva: should be under- 
stood. For the construction cf. X 599 E. 

436A 1 our oXpr|parov is another 
name for émi@uynrixoy, OTe dia ypnudTwv 
padiora aroredobvTar ai ToLadrac EmOvulac 
(1x 580 E). 

5 Tovtwv ékaora refers to the actions 
described in pavOdvouey péev érépw ete. 
TouTw (see cr. z.) can only be defended 
by referring it (with Schneider) ‘‘to the 
subject of the triple predicate 7d @ypoe- 
dés, TO Hirouabés, and 7d gitoxphuaror.”’ 
There is a certain obscurity in this con- 
struction, and to’rwy ékacra prepares us 
for wavOdvomev wey érépw, Oumotucba 
dé etc. better than €xkaora alone would do. 

4368 12 tTavrdv—édpa is the earliest 
alii in Greek_li f 
the maxim of Contradiction; cf. 7heaet. 
188 A, Phaed. 102 E, 103 B, Soph. 230 B 
and infra x 602 E. Plato may have"been 
led to formulate it in opposition to Hera- 
cliteanism, which was supposed by some 
to be the negation i the principle 
(see Arist. Met. T 3. 10055 24 and 7heaet. 
152 D ff.), or against the Megarian puzzles 








: 





Ela 
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CeicopcOa btu! ov tavTov HY ada Treiw. 
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Eiev. 


/ ‘ / 4 ¢ / 3 a 
reyo. eye, ebn, Eotdvat, eirov, cal xiwweicOa 7d avto dpa 
\ \ Bie Wy, ARS 8 Pn O By a ” , ? , 
KaTa TO AUTO apa Ovvatov; Ovdapds. “Ere totvuy axpiBéarepov 
¢ , Bi / 2 
oporoynoa@peba, un 7H TpoiovTes audioBnTHowpev. ci yap Tis 
cy , a 2 - 
Aéyot avOpwrov éotnKoTa, Kiwvobvta Sé Tas yeipds Te Kal THY 


Xx s ¢ ¢ a. ¢ , \ n > BY 5 
Kepa nV, OTL O AUTOS EGTNKE TE KAL KLVELTAL ALA, OVK A), Oluat, 


. A ? ef 
dé Kiweltar. ovy ovTw; 


Otto. 


a / “ ? nm 
 D aktoipev ottw rAévyewy Setv, GAN OTe TO pev TL! adTOD &otHKE, TO 


e lal / 
yaptevTifovto 0 TavTa rEéywv, Koprrevopevos ws of ye oTpdBLrOL 
; lal / 7 : a al : al , 

dXoL EoTaol Te Awa Kai KivodvTaL Stay ev TO avT@ mnEavTes: TO 

/ , x ee , \ > a By 
KeVTPOV TrEepLpepwvTat, 7) Kal AAO TL KUKAM TrEPLLOY .€V TH AUTH 
£5 a Son Soa. ox dv airod Seba 6 5) Were. SE ye a 
dpa TodTo Opa, ovK av arrodexoipeOa} ws ov Kata .TavTa éavTop 





A 


A 
yc” 


Tolaira OTE mevovTwY TE Kal hepowévwy, adra | daipev av 
: wes yi “ al 


26. dmodexoiucba g: dmodexdpueda AlZ: dmwodexéueda A II. 





(see RP.” § 226), or as a counterblast to 
both. Many of the sophistries of the 
Euthydemus turn on the violation of this 
law. In Aristotle’s formula (Jet. l.c. 
1005” 19) mpds ratrév does not occur; 
and Hartman would cancel xai pds 
raurév here and mpds 76 av’ré in 436 £, 
on the ground that it means the same as 
kara Ttavrév. But assuredly it does not. 
kara Tavrév is ‘in the same part of it’ 
as the instances presently cited shew; 
while mpés_ rairéy is ‘relatively to the 
same thing,’ viz. to something other than 
the subject of the proposition. mpds ra 
atta and xara ravrd are also both of 
them found in the parallel passage Soph. 
230 B. mpds tavréy covers such cases as 
are adduced in 7heaet. 154 C—155C: 
six dice are mXelovs mpds rétrapas, 
é\drrous mpds SwWdexa, but they are not 
évavria mpos Tavrdév. Cf. VII 524 4 ff., 
and see also on 7 xal ely in 437 A. 

436 Cc 15 jv is not precisely éorly 
womep @bue0a (Stallbaum); for the refer- 
ence is actually to the past, and the past 
tense should be kept in translating it. 
See 11 357 A z. and cf. x 609 B. The 
so-called ‘philosophic imperfect’ gets 
credit for more than it deserves, because 
we are apt to suppose that the past ex- 
cludes the present, which is not always 
true: cf. VI 497 C x”. 

elev by itself in replies is rare. It 
occurs «(if the MSs are right) in Symp. 
206 E, Crat. 410C, Men. 75 Cc. In the 








. last two passages, Heindorf (on Craz. l.c.) 


is inclined to rearrange the speakers ; but 
it is safer, both there and here, to keep 
the traditional arrangement. See on 
I 332 D. 

436 D 23 xaprevriLorro—Kopwevd- 
pevos may refer to some Megarian quibbles 
on this subject. Zeno’s argument to shew 
that 7 olcrds hepouévn Eornxey proceeded 
on a different principle: see Arist. Phys. 
VI g. 239° 30 ff. 

25  Kal—Spq. ‘‘Repetendum ds 
ex praegressis’”’ (Stallbaum). Schneider 
connects dp¢ with éray: in that case we 
must understand after roidro 6p¢ some- 
thing like ws kai rovro ddov éornxé Te 
Gua kal xweirat. Stallbaum’s view is 
the simpler, and should, I think, be 
preferred. I have accordingly removed 
the comma usually printed after xwodv- 
Ta. 
26 as ot—depopévwv. This clause 
has proved a source of great perplexity. 
Schneider suggests that pevdvtwy is a 
partitive genitive, éori being omitted ; 
Stallbaum, that 7a ro.adra is adverbial, 
like tovovrorpémws; while, according to 
J. and C., ra roaira ‘is to be taken as 
cognate accusative with the participles.” 
Rather than accept any of these sug- 
gestions, it would, 1 think, be preferable 
to expunge 7a-retaira—altogether (with 
Ast), or to place it after dmodexolyela 
(as Gildersleeve suggests, 4. /. PA. VI 
P- 333 %- 2), or even perhaps to read t&v 
roovTwy with Richards, although little 
short of a miracle could have corrupted 


LKorer 82 6 15 


> n \ > 4 lal 
OvKcodyv Kai ei ert padrXov | 
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Vv > \ > ’ \ \ > e A \ \ ‘\ \ > \ 
Eye avta evOu Te Kat Trepidepes Ev aUToOts, Kal KaTAa meV TO EVOD 


c , J ~ \ , / \ \ \ \ 4 
éotdvar, ovdaun yap atrokNivew, cata 5é TO Tepihepés KvKA@ 
a oe \ \ 2>f.. / aa \ ry > > 
30 KweticOar Stav Sé tiv evOvwpiay 7 eis SeEvav 7 eis apictepav 
A > \ wt Se ee te > , es om, 
els TO TpocOev 7 Els TO OTLTOEV eyKXLVN Apa TrEpipepopevor, 


/ > ay € 4 
TOTE OvOaLH EoTLY EcTavat. 


Kai op0as ye, pn. 


Ovdéev dpa Huds 


a - A 7 / 4 
TOV TOLOUTwY AEyouevoY ExTrANEE, OVSE WAAROV TL TrEiovEL, WS TrOTE 


a} \ > 75 ¢ \ X Fi \ \ PS ay / 7Q° 
' Tt Av TO AUTO OV Apa KaTQa TO avUTO pos TO avuToO TavavTta | waeot 


> Ai ay i \ s 
417 Kal €ln 1) KAL TOLNTELED. 


} 


5 
| 
| 


| 


Ovxcouv éué ye, bn. “AAN Gyuos, 


nv © éya, Va wn avayxalopuc0a Tacas Tas ToLa’Tas audicSHnrnces 
éreEwvrTes Kal BeBatovpevor ws ovK adnOets ovcas pnKuvel, 
uToGéuevor Ws ToUTOV oUTwS ExoVTOS eis TO TPOGHeV Tpoimper, 
omohoynaavtes €dv Tote GAN hav} Tadta 7) TavTy, TavTAa Hpiv 


30. 
notavit A. 


h ets defay Il: 4 wal els Sekiay A. . S. 


9 «al elm A‘II: punctis 





Tav ToovTwy to Ta Toadra. The follow- 
ing interpretation, which appears to me 
right, has not, so far as I know, been 
hitherto suggested. rav’rd goes closely 
with the partitive genitive éavréy, and is 
a predicate to ra Toaira, which is also 
governed by xard (cf. the familiar usage 
with womep and a preposition in similes, 
e.g. Theaet. 170 A worwep mpds Beods 
éxew rovs év éxdoras &pxovras etc.: 
see on VIII 553 B). mevdvrwy tre Kal 
geponévwv is a genitive absolute. The 
sentence is in every respect an elegant 
and idiomatic piece of Greek, and means: 
‘because such parts, in respect of which 
they both stand still and move on these 
occasions, are different parts of them.’ 
Ta Toadra—the meaning of which is easy 
to catch after the examples given above 
—forms a welcome preparation for «v6 
Te kal mepigepés in the following clause. 

436 E 32 totiv. I formerly rejected 
this word (with Galen de App. et Plat. 
decr. 1X Vol. V p. 799 ed. Kiihn, Her- 
werden, and Flor. U). It is certainly 
more pointed to connect éordva with 
gatwev dv, and Glauco’s xal 6p0as ye 
(sc. gatuey av) is easier without éorw. 
But there is not sufficient ground for 
deserting the best Mss. For other ex- 
amples of replies referring to the earlier 
part of the previous sentence see V 
405 Ex. 

437A 2 7 Kal ely. I agree with 
Bekker, Schneider, and J. and C. in 
retaining these words, which Galen l.c. 


also read, and only a few inferior Mss 
(with the majority of editors) omit. If 
the words are spurious, no satisfactory 
theory has yet been advanced to account 
for their presence in the text; certainly 
no scribe is at all likely to have added 
them. A fuller and more emphatic state- 
ment of the maxim is natural enough after 
the emphasis with which the sentence 
opens (ovdév—é€xmd7jéer), and Schneider 
truly observes: ‘‘ obiter et quodam modo 
praeter exspectationem eius” (i.e. Tod 
elva:), ‘‘mentionem fieri adiectum «al 
indicat, quod semel positum mox sine 
offensione repetitur, omissis vero verbis 
7 kal ely ante rovjoecey non magis quam 
supra p. 436 B ante mdoxev locum habi- 
turum fuisset.”’ ma@oc and roujoecey have 
reference to actions, ef to a state, and 
eln naturally follows rd@o because e.g. 
mrelous yliyveo Oar (an example of mde- 
xeww) leads up to mdelous efvac. It should 
also be observed that the meaning of wpés 
76 airé, which the discussion has not yet 
brought out, is best apprehended in ex- 
amples not of rdcxew or roeiv, but of 
eivat Tavayria: see 436 Bm. 


> 6pos «TA. The usual Greek 


idiom, as shewn for example in d\y@ rhv 


kepadjy (cf. Vv 462 C ff.), rests on a psy- 
chological theory which is inconsistent 
with that now proposed by Plato. This 
may be one reason why Plato is at such 
pains to establish and emphasize his 


point. 
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“AdXa Xp, EbN, 


437 D] 


, / / y 
Ta amo tovTou EvpBaivovta Nedvpéva Eve Oar. 
TAUTa TOLELD. 
3 ? > ’ \ : : *, 

XIII. *Ap’ odv,! Hv & eyo, TO éruvevew TO avavevev Kai TO 
éfiecOai Tivos NaBeiv TH atrapvetcOar Kai TO TpocdyecOar TO 
— c - & 

> “ 2 : \. n a / ? ‘ 
adrabeicbat, rdvtTa Ta ToLadTa’ THV évavTiov dv adXnros Oeins 
” t / ” U : O\ ai \ 4 , > : >? 
elte Trompatov cite TaAOnwaTwr; ovdév yap TavTH dtoicer. AAD, 
5 - o a S9»o , Ti = 3 oe Fe 2 § A \ n \ 
7 © Os, Tov évavtiov. Ti ovv; nv 8 eyo: Sih Kat rewhy Kai 

wn) ’ 

bXws Tas émOupias, Kal ad TO eOédNewv Kal TO BovrAEcOaL, ov TavTa 

fas A 6 pie \ 5 \ - ‘e “Or | @ 
eiva trot av Oeins Ta cidn Ta viv 87 AEX OEvTa; | oiov 

> \ rn? br a 28 9 oy iy 27 re: ? ’ 
ael THY TOD éeTLOUpodVTOS uxXY OVYi HTOL épierBar Hnoeis Exelvou 
a. > joa # D ~ a A / OME , 

ov av ériOupn, 1) mpocdyecOar TodTO d dv BovAnTat ol yevéoOat, 
* 7 e He, 20é / ¢ 67 > / fe) \ 
H av Kal dcov €Oérer Ti of TopicPhvar, errivevety TOUTO TpOS 


c_ \ A C \ b] oA 9 , THE 5 ann U 
QaUT?V WOTEP TLVOS EPMT@VTOS, ETTOPEYOMEVIV QUTOU TIS YEVETEDWS; : 


“Eyoye. Ti dé; TO'aBoureiv kai pn éOérew pnd érvOvpetv ovK 
els TO atr@betv Kal aveXatvew aT avTns Kal eis GTavTa TavavTia 
éxeivors Oncouer; lds! yap ov; Tovtwy 8) ottws éyoutav 
émriOumiav Te dnocomer eivar eldos, Kal évapyeotatas avT@Y TOUTwY 
hy te Sivav Kadodpev Kal Hv Teivav; Prjcopev, 7 8 ds. Ovcodv 


11. ay Baiter: om. codd. 


TQ. 


épwravros Alll: ép@vros A?®. 





4378 10 Aafeiv has been doubted: 
but see III 407 B #. 

11 dv (see cr. 2.) is better inserted 
after évavriwy than after @eins (Ast) or 
toaira (Hartman). Stallbaum (who 
formerly read dv Oeiys) in his last edition 
acquiesces, like Schneider, in the omis- 
sion of éy; but few will agree with him. 
I have noted the—certain or probable— 
omission of dy in all or the best Mss 
in Phaed. 62 C, 109 E, Euthyd. 291 E(?), 
Rep. V 457 D, VII 516 E, VIII 558 D, 
where the omission is lipographical ; also 
in Phaed. 72 8B, Euthyd. 281 C, Crat. 
389 E, 409 A, Alc. 1 132 B, 133 E, Soph. 
266A, Phil. 478, H. Mai. 295 a. Some- 
times (as occasionally after mpiv) the 
omission is perhaps a poetical touch: see 
my note in C/. Rev. IV p. 103. 

14 kal av. Krohn (7%. St. p. 57) 
presses af too much when he says that 
é0édew and BoddecOat are definitely re- 
presented as not belonging to the category 
of ém@upiat. Plato expresses no opinion 
on this point ; for ad, ‘also,’ merely marks 
the introduction of two new terms. 

437¢c 18 @éd\e—épwravros. The 


difference between é0é\e1, ‘is willing,’ 
and BovAera, ‘wishes,’ is well brought 
out by the contrast between the more 
active process described in mpoodyer@au 
and the passive assent which émveveww 
expresses. The point is missed by trans- 
lating (with J. and C.) ‘beckons this with 
a nod towards herself’: it is merely ‘ nods 
assent to this in reply to herself.’ One 
part of the soul asks, and the other 
answers, the psychological process being 
compared to a kind of dialectic or ques- 
tion and answer inside the soul: see 
Ill 400 D #. and cf. Isocr. Antid. 256. 
For the confusion of ép@vros and épw- 
Tt&vros—é€p@vros is found in several MSS— 
cf. [Zvrast.] 132 D, and Euthyphr. 14 C. 
With the analysis of desire in this passage 
cf. Phil. 34 ff. 

21 am airys. dd airjs Hartman 
(with Vind. E only), but dedavverv is 
active, not middle. The actions are 
described as though by a spectator aé 
externo. 

437 D 
genitive. 


23 émupiov: a defining 
For eldos see 11I 402 C 2. 


_ 
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Nai. *Ap’ odv, xaW? bcov diva 


é€oti, WRéovos av TLVOS 7) Ob NEyomev. ETrLOUpia ev TH voy ein; 

olov Siva éotl Siva apa rye Ocpyod rorod 7). ~Wruypod, 4) modo 

) OdLyov, 7) Kal évi NOYH ToLod TLVOs TM@pmaTos; 7) éav pe TES 

Oeppotns TO Sipe rpoch, tHv | TOD Yruypod ériOumiav TpoaTrapeE- 
> »” 3:5 ‘ / \ ‘el n 2 , 

30 XotT! dv, éay dé puxporns, Thv TO Geppwod; éav dé dud TrNGoUS 

Tapovolay ToAAn » Oia H, THY TOU ToANOD Tapé£eTas, cay Se 


2 7 \ na oy / 2 a - 

Odin, THY TOD OALyou; avTO dé TO SupHv ov yn TroTE AAXoOv yévnTat 
Shh. hed 
Y 


26. 7 ov Ast: mov ATZ: 
év éXlyw codd. 


7 ob A®:  rorod g. 


28. évl \éoyw Corharhits 





25 dp ov xtdA. This discussion 
(down to 438 E) is apparently regarded 
by Susemihl (Gen. Entw. 11 pp. 163 f.) as 
unnecessary for the immediate purposes 
of the argument, but it is not so. Plato’s 
object is to remove a difficulty which 
might be felt in holding that desire is 
restrained, and that by the Aoyorixdv. 
Why should thirst be restrained ? an ob- 
jector might ask. You yourself, Socrates, 
hold that (1) desire is always of the good ; 
consequently (2) thirst is always the desire 
of good drink, and (3) is therefore always 
good. See 438 A, where the gist of the 
objection is contained. Socrates would 
reply: The fallacy lurks in (2), for ‘good’ 
drink is ambiguous. If ‘good’ drink 

eans drink which desire ¢hinks good, 
then (2) is true; if it means drink which 
is in reality good, (2) is not true. Desire 
cannot know what is good. We must 
herefore amend (2) by omitting ‘ good,’ 
for in reality it is sometimes good and 
sometimes bad to drink. To what then 
is the final appeal? To the Aoyoruxdr. 
It is this which decides on each occasion 
whether it is really good or bad to drink, 

nd gives or refuses its assent accordingly 


(439 C). 








Bosanquet takes a somewhat 


similar view (Companion p. 154). See 
also notes on 438 A. 
27 olov Sia—Wuxpod. ‘Thus thirst 


is thirst—of hot drink, is it, or of cold ?’ 
For the genitive with diya (which 
Richards doubts) cf. 439 A. The re- 
petition of diya is like that of émicrjun 
in 438 Cc, and makes the statement formal 
and precise. 

437 E 29 wWvxpot—Oeppod. Her- 
mann transposes these words and is 


followed by Stallbaum, Baiter, and others. | 


‘‘Palmaria emendatio,” cries Stallbaum; 
whereas J. and C. hold that it ‘‘ makes 


nonsense of the passage.”’ It is not at 
first sight quite easy to decide between 
these conflicting views. The words éav 
pév tTis—mpoomapéxotr’ dv clearly mean 
that the desire of cold drink is due to 
thirst p/us heat, i.e. thirst supplies the 
desire of drink, and the heat present in 
the thirst supplies in addition (mpoo7apé- 
xotr’ dv) the desire of cold: see also on 
Tod 6é—mpooyryvéueva below. This is in 
harmony with common sense and also 
with the theory of Zys. 215 E émcOupeiv 
yap Tod rowvrov (sc. évavriov) éxacror, 
GAN’ od} Tod duolov. Td per yap Enpdv 
bypod, ro dé Wuxpdv BOepuod xrr.: cf. 
also Symp. 186 B. But éav 6€—zoddXq 7 
diva 7% seems to proceed on the opposite 
or homoeopathic principle. The presence 
of 20s produces a desire not for its 
opposite but for itself. The solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in the different 
character of the notions Oepudrys and 
THO0s. Oepudrns is something distinct 
from dios, though superadded to it, for 
which reason Plato does not use the 
expression Gepudy divos; whereas wAHOos 
is in reality mAj@os divns, and modAy 
diya, as experience shews, desires much 
drink. The common sense point of view 
is taken by Plato throughout, and is 
expressly justified by him in 438 E od tt 
héyw ws olwy dv 7, Toaira Kal éorww. 
For these reasons I heartily agree with 
the Oxford editors. Hermann’s proposal 
is a product of the inveterate tendency to 
suppose that wherever we turn in Plato 
we rub against the theory of Ideas; but 
the use of mapovoia here (in spite of 
Peiper’s Ontol. Pl. pp. 602 ff., Zeller* 11 
I, p- 560 2., and many other critics) is 
not metaphysical, but logical, and rA#@os 
is certainly not an Idea in this passage. 
See on this point 438 B, 438 C mm. 
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err Buysia, ) ovTeEp mepunen, auToD T@paTOS, Kal avd. TO mewhy | 
Odtas, éby, airy ye 7) ériOuuia éxaotn adtod povov 
- ; 

éxaoTou ov mepuncer, Tov 6€ Tolov 7 Tolov Ta Tpoaryuyvopeva. 35 
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Myro1 Tus, Hv S eye, doxémtous HMaS OVTAS PopuBicn, @S ovdels 


ToTOU erlypel, aAXa ypnoTod ToTov, Kal ov citTov, adda MANGER 
citov' TavTes yap dpa TOV euadory ag hea 


el ovv 7 Sie | 


ériOupia éoTi, xenorod ap ein elTe RORGTOS elte AXXov OTov €oTly | 


er Oupia, Kal ai’ aXXau ovTo. 
0 Tatra Aeyoov. 


a 
4), elvai rey, Ta ev Towa aTTa Tov Tivds éotiv, @s éuol Soxel, TA’ 
& avta &xad¢ra avtov éxacrouv povov. 


Ov Euabov, éby. Ove 


. al “ / e ” 
éwabes, Epnv, Ste TO petGov TorodTov'éatwv olov Tivos eivar peilor; 


Ilavu ye. 
TONY EXATTOVOS. 


n yap;_ Nav. 


> lal lal U 
, Ovxodv TOU EXATTOVOS ; 


Nai. To &é ye wodvd peilov 





avTod maparos: ‘merely of drink’ 
)( much drink, cold drink, etc. Cf. viII 
559 A avrov airov te kai Syov. For 
kat a® xrA. Herwerden would expect 
kal aird <7Td> Tewhv <atrot> Bpw- 
patos. Further specification than Plato 
gives is unnecessary, for 7d mewiy as 
well as ard 7d dios is subject to ov 
bh mwore—otmrep mépuxev. The voice 
pauses slightly after mew7jp. 

35 Tov St—mpoo-yryvopeva. : as €.g. 
Oepudrns, where it mpooyiyvera T@ diver 
(cf. E above), is the desire of puxpod, 
Wuxpérns of Gepuod. The type of desires 
illustrated by the desire of Wuxpdv tOyua 
appears to Plato composite and not 


. simple. 


438A 1 yparjro. has been doubted, 
and is not, apparently, elsewhere so used 
in Plato (Kugler de part. roi etc. p. 11), 
though often in Tragedy. Here too it 
strikes, I think, a lofty note ‘ Wherefore 
let not any’ etc. @opuvBSjoy is also highly 
dramatic. All this parade is affected 
because it is a deduction from one of 
his own favourite commonplaces which 
Socrates is about to parry: see next 
note. 

3. ™dwres ydp KTA. yap dpa—a rare 
combination—occurs also in Prot. 315 D, 
Symp. 205 B (according to Ven. T, but 
the Bodleian reads yap), Laws 698 D. 
dpa indicates that the objector is quoting 
another man’s view (II 358 C #.), and 
the doctrine that all men desire the 
good was in point of fact a common- 
place in the Platonic school. See for 


example Gorg. 468 A, Men. 77 C ff., 


Symp. 204E and Rep. 111 413 A, VI 505 D. 
Here, as always, Socrates would of course 
concede that all men desire the good; 
but we need the Aoyiorexdy in each act 
of desire to specify what the good really 
is (437 D z.). Moreover, according to 
our present theory, the desire of good 
ra is the product of ¢wo desires, viz. 

(1) thirst-er_the—desiré~of-drink, and 
(2) the.desire of good. That (2) is in 
a certain sense universal, does not alter 
the fact that the two desires are logically 
distinct. See on rod d¢—mpooyyvéueva 

7 E. 

438 B 8 attra tkaora. adrd is 
ipsa, i.e. by themselves, alone, without 
qualification: cf. adra—néva adrév pdvwv 
in D and avrod maparos etc. 437 E. 
Plato now proceeds to establish the 
universality of his rule. It is obvious 
that the reasons for believing the rule 
true of ém@uuta are confirmed if we can 
shew that it is true universally. The 
phraseology of this passage —-mh7Oous 
mapovcta., aura Exacta, a’ry émioriun— 
is no doubt interesting for the light which 
it throws on the origin of the terminology 
adopted in the Theory of Ideas (cf. vi 
507 B #.): but we could make no greater 
mistake than to suppose that Plato is 
here speaking of hypostasized Ideas. Cf. 
Pfleiderer Zur Losung etc. p. 19. 

Q TO petLov—peifoyv. Cf. (with Stall- 
baum) Charm. 168 8 ff., where the nature 
of relative notions is similarly defined : 
also Gorg. 476 B ff. 
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Kovpotepa Kai Oattw pos Ta Bpadvtepa, Kai Ett ye Ta Oeppa 
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\ \ \ \ , \ / e ee eS ef + 
T pos Ta wuxpa Kal TAVTA TA TOVTOLS OMOLA AP ovx OUTWS EXEL; ; 


, , \ 7 , id on. A / 
Ilavu pév odv. Tt S€ ta repi tas erie tHpwas ; ovy 0 AUTOS TPOTFOS ; 
2 “3% / re ae x oo \ 
eTieTHUN pev avTn paOnuaTos avTod émicTHun éeoTiv, ) OTOV 87 
al al \ / ‘ la) \ 
Se? Oetvas Thy émioTHnuny, eTLaTH UN O€ TLS KAL TOLA TLS TOLOV TLVOS 
\ t / Se \ BS hee Nowe EA aren > a 
Kal Tivos. Réeyw Oe TO ToLldvde: | OVK, errEetdy OtKias Epyactas 
a “ a > \ 
ETLTTHUN eyéVETO, SLNVEYKE TOV ANOV ETLATNHUOV, WATE OLKOSOMLK? 
fal / b tal 3 . 7 > / 
krnOjvar; Ti pnv; *Ap ov Teé TroLa Tis eivat, ola éTépa ovdEula 
nr bis \ a a. 4 
tav addrAwv; Nai. Odxodv éreds trovod Tivos, Kal avTn Tod 
ane \ ¢ »” : cn hey 4 Vo? a "R 
Tis éyéveTo; Kal ai AddaL OVTwW TéxVaL TE Kal ETLOTH MAL; oT 
ovUTO. , ) OAR Wl 
. : : je 
XIV. Todrto toivur, nv & eyo, habs pe 
uy. A 4 e ef 2 \ oa J FONG why : , 
el apa viv éuabes, 6tt doa éoTiv ola Eeival Tov, avTa meV pova 


YL ire “” 
/ 
Tote BovrecOat Ayer, 


D 


? a , > / a Se al a | \ 4 \ ” 
avT@v povev éotiv, Tov dé Tommy Tiva@v'! ToWa ATTA. Kal ov TLE 
¢ on \ y a lal , 
Neyo, Ws, olwy av yn, ToLradTa Kai Ect, WS Apa Kal TOV VYLELWaV 


) Kal vorwdar % eTLiaTH UN Uyervy Kal vorw@dns Kal TOV KaK@Y Kal 


| ~ a , \ , b] n a 
tav ayabdév Kaxn Kail ayabn: add’ érrecdt) ovK avTov ovTEpP 


®Kand others read Bpadirepa without the 


b] / b \ : eee > / ’ \ a / fa) es 
ETLOTNUN ETTLY EYEVETO ETLOTHUN, AXA TOLOV TLVOS, TOUTO o nv 


7 " “f f 
Gye 20.  olxlas Bq: olxeias All. 





classical learning, etc. 

438 D 20 érady—kAnbyvar. Plato’s 
theory is very clearly conceived. ofxodo- 
puxh émiorhun is a combination of airy 
émioTnun and olxodouia: émisTHun cor- 
relates with wd@nua, ofxodouia with olxias 


438c 15 Td Bpadtrepa. Stallbaum 





article (on slight Ms authority), but 
praestat lectio difficilior. Cf. etre éyyelwv 
elre TGv (Ywv VI 491 D. Td is certainly 
not wrong, and the variety of expres- 


sion is pleasing: ‘and heavier also to 
lighter, and swifter to that which is 
slower—do they not stand to one another 
in this relation?’ i.e. such that if Bapvrepa, 
for example, is qualified, xovpérepa is 
qualified too. 

18 émoriypy piv airy. ‘Knowledge 
and nothing more,’ as opposed to know- 
ledge plus some specification, e.g. astro- 
nomical knowledge, literary knowledge 
etc. It is interesting and instructive to 
study Parm. 134 A ff. side by side with 
this passage. There airy émicriun has 
for its object rs 6 €orw ad7jOea, i.e. the 
Ideas; here we do not soar so high, for 
padjuaros avrod is only ‘learning and 
nothing more’ )( e.g. physical learning, 


épyacia, so that émiorijun olxodomixy is 
émisthun olklas épyacias pabjuaros: it 
is therefore molov rwés (i.e. in this case 
olxkodoucxod) pabhjaros. Cf. note on 
Tov dé—mpooyryvoueva in 437 E. 

438 5 29 Tav vyevev Kal vorw- 
Sav. If we carry the analysis less far 
than Plato, we can still make the added 
determinants the same by saying that 
iarpixn émisrhun is of larpixdv pabnua. 
But this will not suit with xax7, for ‘bad 
knowledge’ is not ‘knowledge of bad 
things’; nor does it—in many cases— 
apply to desires. Cf. 437 Em. — 

31 avTod obmep—éortiy: i.e. uabjua- 
Tos avrov. avrov is emphatic and con- 
trasted with rocod rus. 
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/ . ; F ; 
e \ \ a A , 
bytetvov Kai vorwdes, ToLa 5H Tis Pt 4 Kal autn yevécOa, K 


} py | ye : 
Art Fw vl 
Ow Pw % 


QOS oF tae yO 
TOMTEIAC A et at al Go 


“ Fa 


oF, 


a ae,” a a 
TOUTO aUTHY EeTroincey pwNKEeTL ETTLOTHUNY aTADS KarElcOaL, AAA 


TOU ToLov TLVOS Tpooyevouevou LaTpiKnv. “Epwabor, pn, Kai por 3 


Soxet ov TwS$ Exerv. To dé 52 Sivos, nv & eye, ov | TovT@V OAnaets 
n A. |» oe ena OA aN a Vor: &e 3 ” 
T@V_TLWOS elvat TOUTO OTrEp EaTiv—éoTe 5é SnToVv Sifvos—; "Eywye, 


s o> of ef t 
n © Os* Te@pmatos ye. 


b fa nr / 
Ovxovy trovod pév Tivos T@paTtos TroLov 


/ / ’ > Saetinn,* n 
Te Kai Sirpos, Sixvos 8 ody auto ovTE TOAD ovTE OrLYyou, OTE 






> ral | et 6 Fede 4 / a , b] 5 > fal , 
aya0od ovTe Kakod, ovd Evi NOY@ ToLOD TLVOS, AAX’ a’TOD THmaTos § 


fovov auto Oixros méduxer ; 


‘ 
Ilavratraci ev ovdv. 


Tod duapavtos 


dpa » Wwuyxn, Kal’ dcov Sipy, ovK AdrO TL BovrETaL 7) TuEiv, Kal 


4 . / a € 
Toutou | opéyeTas Kal él TovTO opuda. 


Afrov 8. Ovxodv et 


/ | oth > A a 4 BU b > A ” > a 

moré Te avTyy avOérxer Supacar, Etepov av Ti év avTH ein avTod 

na ue Nom iA 6 7 » eles! \ cal 5] \ / 

Tov OwpavTos Kai ayovTos WaTrep Onploy emi TO TrLeiv; ov yap Sy, 
we Ne lel ? tal a - ied 

hapev, TO Ye AUTO TH AVT@ EavTOD Trepi. TO AUTO Apa TavayTia 

, PRA: 5 a 5 a r ? A 

mpatre. Ov yap ovv.: \Qorep ye, vipat, Tov TofoTov ov Karas 

, Par ee, - a a) 

ever Neve, Ste avTov apa ai yelpes TO TOFov aTrwOodvTai Te Kal 
¢ ? BLA a / 

MpocéAKovTal,. GAN STL aAH pEev H amTwOovca Yelp, ETEpa SE 1 


5. ovd’ évi vel ie évl Eg: ovdert ATI. g. avrp A*Il:taurq At. 
10. Onplov Z: Onplov Allg. 12. mpdrre. Ast: mpdarro AIlE g. 





36 6 St 8x Sipos ktA. Here begins 
the application of the argument on 
Relativity. 

439 A 1 ov TovTwv KTX.: ig. od 
Ojoces Td Sipyos elva rovTo, dmep éori, 
TovTav Tov Twds sitim esse td, quod est, 
inter ea s. tanquam unum ecorum, quae 
alicuzus sunt (Schneider), We must, 
I think, acquiesce in this interpretation, 
if the text is sound; but there is grave 
difficulty in taking efva: twice over, as 
Schneider virtually does (‘is that which 
it is, and is one of,’ etc.). Iam strongly 
inclined to think that Plato wrote od rov- 
tav Onoceas Tv Twbs, <Kal Twds> elvac 
Tovro Sep éotlv krX. With this emenda- 
tion the meaning is: ‘ Well now, about 
thirst, will you not place it in this category 
of things relative, and hold that it is what 
it is—that is, of course, thirst—relatively 
to something? Yes, said he, relatively 
todrink.’ 7a rwés i.e. ‘ the things relative 
to something ’ for ‘ the category of things 
relative,’ is further explained in xal rivos 
—rep éotlv. e@ywye answers the first 
part of Socrates’ question, and mwyuarés 
ye the second. For other views on this 


passage see App. III. 
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J. Yos f“LV¥Vatl 


4 Shpos 8 otv Krad. 8 ofy=‘how- 
ever,’ as in I 337. The reading 3 ad 
(g and some other inferior MSs) is un- 
pleasantly cacophonous before avr6. 

4398 
cr.n. Ast’s emendation mpdrrec is prefer- 
able to inserting dv or changing 67 to dy 
(with Schanz). The particle 6% could ill 
be spared. The infinitive rpdrrev is read 
by Galen (de Hipp. et Plat. decr. V p. 488 
ed. Kiihn) and two inferior Mss. Those 
who retain the MS reading suppose that 
dy is carried on from é@repov dv ein; but 
the instances cited in support (I 352 E, 
II 360 C, 382 D, 111 398 A) are very much 
easier than this. epi 7d adré refers of 
course to the object of the action -in 


10 ov yap Sj—mpdrre. See | 


question: m@ua for instance in a case 
of thirst. Note that Plato betrays a sense ~~ 


of the unity of soul when he uses the 
expressions avriv—difaoay, and 76 ve 
avrd—mpdrre. So also in D below @ 
Aoyifera sc. ) Puy}. See on 4354 ff. 

13 avrov. See 428A. The illus- 
tration, as Bosanquet conjectures, may 
have been suggested by Heraclitus’ wadiv- 
Tpotos dpuovin Sxworep ThEoU Kal AUpns 
(Fr. 45 Byw.). 
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Tivas eotiv OTe Supavtas oun eOérew Tueiv; 
/ ‘ x / 
Ti obdv, édnv eye, hain tis av TovTav 


ToAXNOVS Kal TOAAGKLS. 
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Ilorepov 8) da@pév 
Kai wada x’, én, 


/ > b) al \ 5 a al > co \ a > a 
Tépl; OUK evelvat péev ev TH WuXH av’T@V TO KEdEvVOV, évetvar Sé 


~~ QG s cal al ” 
TO K@AUOY TLeiv, GAO Ov Kal KpaTodY TOD KEXeVOVTOS; “Epouye, 
»y lal > b ] 9 > \ \ A“ \ rn bi] / : 
épn, Soxet. “Ap’ odv ov TO péev K@AQDOY Ta ToLadTAa éeyyiyveTat, 
¢ > / > 6 | \ be »” \ Er, . PS) a 
OTav éyylyvntal, €K Aoyiopov, | Ta S€ AyovTa Kal EXKOoVTA OL 


fs / 
Tabnpatwv Te Kal voonmaTwaVv TapayiyveTat; 


Od 8) 


Maiverat. 


, : / 
ardoyos, Hv © éyo, akiwcouev adta Sitta Te Kal Erepa adAHOV 


e a e al 
ndovav étaipov. 


21. 


éyylyvnrat coniecit Schneider: éyyévynrat codd. 


3 \ ‘ 2 / \ / a A 
ejval, TO wev w OYiCeTAL NoYLoTLKOV TPOTayopEVOVTES THS WuUXIS, 
de e St A \ “ \ PS fal x \ UN TAX > 0 7 

€ @ €pa TE KA TEN Kal OI) Kal TEpl Tas AdNXAaS ETLOUpLAS 

‘ / 3 
€mTontal adoyioTov TE Kal ériOupNTLKOV, TANPOTEoV TLWaV Kal 
ef 
Ovx, adr’ eixotas, | bn, yoiwel’ av ovTas. 


27. €ératpov IL: érepov A. 





439 c 16 ov @éd\ew: ‘refuse’: cf. 
infra 7d KwAdov—x parody Tod KeXetvovTos. 
So also Bosanquet ‘ decline to drink.’ 

18 éveivar$é. The repetition of éveitvar 
with wév and 6é has almost the force of a 
conjunction: cf. Phaed. 83 A amdrns mév 
beoTh H Oia Tov dupdtrov cKéyis, awarns 
dé 4 dia THv wrwv. It is quite unneces- 
sary to insert cal after dé (with Ast and 
Hartman). For the verbal play in xeXedov 
—kwhiov cf. III 406 B #. 

21 érav éyylyvyta.—-rapaylyverat. 
See cr. nm. The present éyylyvnrac is, 
I think, necessary, and the corruption 
(through éyylynrat) easy enough. 6érap 
éyyévnrac could scarcely mean éxdorore, 
which is the meaning here required. The 
subject to éyylyvnra: is 7b Kwddov. It is 
not hinted that ‘all men have not right 
reason’ (J. and C.), but only that there 
is not on every occasion a conflict between 
reason and desire. See 431 C and 437 Dz. 
Reason readily acquiesces when it is good 
to gratify desire. ra—dyovra xal €\xovra 
is translated by Jowett ‘that which bids 
and attracts’: but &yovra is said like d-yor- 
Tos in 439 B and @)\xovra is ‘ dragging.’ 
The plural should also be retained in the 
translation, otherwise 7a dyovra may be 
identified with the émri@uynrixdy, which 


- would be a mistake, for the appetitive 


part of soul is certainly not produced by 
mwadjpara of any kind. ra dyovra kat 
é\xovra are in reality ‘impulses leading 
and dragging’ the soul, impulses en- 


gendered by ‘particular conditions and 
diseases’ (not ‘passive states’ or ‘passion,’ 
etc. with the English translators), i.e. in 
other words by abnormal bodily states 
favourable to desires, as for example 
fevers etc.: cf. Pz. 45 A, B. These 
impulses are no doubt special instances 
of the action of éw.@uunrixov, but should 
be distinguished from the appetitive prin- 
ciple itself. 

439D 24 Aoyoriudy. The ¢gidd- 
cogor of II and 111 shewed itself in moral 
rather than in intellectual relations: see 
Il 376B 2. doyorixdv, though as yet 
directed only to moral questions, is in- 
tellectual more than moral. Intellect 
gradually asserts its predominance over 
will until in Books vi and VII it achieves 
its final triumph. Cf. 439 E, 441 E mm. 

439 ©r—441c There is also a third 
element or part of soul, that which we call 
the element of Spirit. It ts distinct from 
the Appetitive element, with which, in- 
deed, zt frequently contends. Its function 
zs to support the Rational part of the soul. 
In a man of noble character the spirited 
element is gutescent or the reverse in 
accordance with the commands of Reason. 
It must not however be identified with 
Reason ; for it is present in children and 
the lower animals, whereas Reason ts not. 
Homer also recognises that the two elements 
are distinct. 

439 Eff. The analogy between the 
righteous city and the righteous soul is 
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évovta: TO Sé 8 Tod Oupod Kai & OvpovpeOa troTEpov TpiTor, 4 


IT orépw dv ein opodvés; “lows, ébn, TO éré Dé 
TOUT@Y TOTEPW GV Ein OM S; s, €On, TO ETEpH, TH ErrL- 


Oupntixe. 


’ > ed ’ 7 \ > /, 
AX’, Hv & eye, ToTé axovoas TL TiaTevw TOUTE, 


U e 9 /. \ 
@s apa Acovtios 0 “AyAaiwvos aviav éx Iletpatéws td TO Bopevov 


fal \ fal 6 
Teixos €xTds, aicPopevos vexpovs Tapa TO Snuiw Kewévous, dua 





continued throughout this section. It 
should be noted however that the parallel 
is no longer quite exact. The difference 
between @upyoedés and Aoyorixdy in the 
soul is greater than that between auxi- 
liaries and rulers in the State: for the do- 
yorixév is not a select part of the @umoe- 
dés—as the rulers are of the soldiers—but 
something generically distinct from it. 
Otherwise the analogy holds (with the 
reservations mentioned on 435 A). Cf. 


| Steinhart Zin/eitung p. 192 and Susemihl © 


Gen. Entw. 1 p. 166. 
4389 E 29 Td St Sy Tod Oupod KA. 
itherto @uuoedés has been chiefly the 
Fore of courage and the natural anti- 
thesis of giAdcomoy (II 375 A ff., III 
410 D, 411 C). It now enters on a 
wider sphere as the ally of AoyoriKdr, 
and becomes, thus far, more intellec- 
tual, as Krohn points out: note also 
the 6907 56g of 430 B. Its ethical con- 
re is also intensified; for it is 





ot now simply spirit, but the sentiment 

f moral indignation at everything evil— 
‘ein edler Unwille iiber alles Schlechte”’ 
(Krohn 7/7. St. p. 55)—everything which 
tends to destroy the modtrela év july. It 
becomes in short, as Brandt (Zur Entwick. 
a. Pl. Lehr. v. d. Seelentheilen p. 18) says 
truly enough though ponderously, “‘ leiden- 
schaftlicher Selbsterhaltungs- und Selbst- 
vervollkommnungstrieb.”” Cf. Simson der 
Begriff der Seele bei Plato p. 110, and 
see also on II 375 A. 

30 vows «td. The Ornrdv eldos puxijs 
of the 7imaeus includes both the @upoedés 
and the éri@uunrixdyv: see 69 Cc ff. and 
cf. Pol. 309 Cc. Similarly in the Phaedrus 
ey two lower faculties are figured as 
t ’ 


two horses, and the highest as the | 


charioteer of the soul’s chariot (253 D): 
cf. Simson l.c. p. 109 zm. 

31 wort—rovtw. The antecedent of 
TovTw is Te: ‘having once heard some- 
thing I trust to this,’ i.e. ‘I rely on an 
incident which I once heard.’ micredw 
means that he relies on it for a proof; 


and ws dpa goes with dkovcas. So 
Schneider correctly explains the Greek. 
The precise force of micrevw roirw has, 
I think, been missed by most of those 
who have suspected corruption. For re 
there have been various conjectures: ére 
(Madvig), dpr: (Liebhold 7. Jahrb. 1888 
p- 110), twos (Zeller Archiv f. Gesch. 
d. Phil. 11 p. 694)—all superfluous, and 
the first two very weak; while Campbell 
suggests that od has dropped before mic- 
Tevw, taking to’rw to refer to Glauco’s 
suggestion. But in that case rodro would 
be necessary. 

32 Aedvtios. ‘‘Ad hunc Leontium 
eiusque insanam cupiditatem spectat de- 
pravatissimus Theopompi comici Kar7- 
Médwy locus” (Herwerden W/m. N.S. x1 
p- 346). The fragment is emended by 
Kock (Com. Att. Frag. 1 p. 739) into 
Aewrpoplins 6 tpluvews (trium librarum 
homo, i.e. levissimus) Acovtig | etxpws Te 
galverar xaples 0’ womep vexpds. Bergk 
was the first to connect the two pas- 
sages. 

tmd—éxtds: ‘close to the outer side 
of the North wall.’ Cf. (with Stall- 
baum) Lys. 203 A Tiv &w telxous br’ 
avré 7d retxos. The North wall was 
the outer of the two walls connecting 
Athens with the Piraeus; the other, or 
South wall, was called 7d dia péoou 
tetxos, because it lay between the Popecov 
and the ®adnpixdv, which connected 
Athens and the Phalerum. See Gorg. 
455 E and the other authorities cited by 
Milchhofer Schriftquellen sur Topographie 
von Athen pp. CXIII ff., and Curtius u. 
Kaupert Atlas von Athen Bl. It. 

33 Tapd—Keipévous: ‘lying by’ or 
‘near the executioner’; not of course 
‘at the executioner’s’ as has been sug- 
gested. When seen by Leontius, the 


hangman was engaged in throwing the, 


bodies into the pit (épvyua or Bdpadpor, 
from which he was often called 6 émi s. 
mpos T@ dpUyuart). The Bdpabpor into 
which the bodies of executed criminals 


30 
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\ nN A . n oo \ 5 , Vs 8 , e , 
pev idety érriOvpoi, dua S€ ad ducyepaivot Kai amorpémos EavTor, 
\ / / , \ / / + 5 £ \ 
Kal Téws “AYXOLTO TE Kal walpatenvarrocte, Kpatoupevos & ovv wire 440 
THS ervOupias dueAxtdoas Tovs odGarpovs tpocdpauev pds Tovs Sh 

vexpous, Idov vpiv, ébn, @ Rarobalpoves, eum ranaOnre TOU KaNOD 
Geapatos. ~Hxovoa, ébn, cai adros. Odtos pévTor, epny, O réyos" . 
onpaiver THY Opynv Todemwety évioTte Tails émiOuvpiats @s AAO Ov | 
rr > / / ” t . 
aXXA®. Anpaiver yap, edn. 

XV. Odxodv cai ddr, Ednv, TorAraXOD aicPavopueba, Tay 

4 4 \ \ \ > @ / | 6 a} U 
Biafwvtai Twa Tapa Tov Aoyiopov éTiOvutat, | NoLdopodyTa TEB 
avTov Kat Ovpotpevov TO Brafopévm ev avT@, Kai woTrep Sdvoiv 
otaciavovtow Evppayov Te doy ryuyvopevor Tov Ovupov Tod : 
To.ovtou ;, Tais & erry eheats avTov KOUTA TONE, aipobvros AOyou 


ae RiOvatos 
pn Sely, avTiTparrewy, 


Oiual oe ovK av hdvat yevouévov Tore év 

Ou pa 

\ / / / a 

tov Aia, épn. Ti dé; Hv 8 éyw:! drav tis oinrar adcKeiv, ody C 
N ' 3 e , 

da@ av yevvaoTepos 7, TocovT@m HTToOv SvvaTat opyifecOar Kal | 


a a f / Ss ” 
GavT@® Tov ToLovToV aicbéca, oiwar S ovdS ev adX@. 


al fal »” e rn a ’ 
TELW@V Kal poyev Kal GAXO OTLOVY TMV TOLOVT@Y waa KON vn 
exelvou, dv av ointat Sixaiws TadTa Spav, Kal, 0 Aéyw, ovK éOEdev 


mpos TodTov avTod éyeipecOar o Ouvpos; 


’ 


/f 


13. oavr@ (vel ceavre) AlEg: 


"ArnOH, Eby. Ti b€; 


éaut@ A®IT. 





were thrown, was a deep ravine outside, 


the walls, in the deme Kepidda:. Leontius 
would pass near it, just before entering 
the city (probably by the Mederides ridar): 
see Curtius u. Kaupert l.c. Bl. 1. The 
place is still pointed out to visitors to 
Athens on the western declivity of the 
Hill of the Nymphs. For the ancient 
authorities see Milchhofer l.c. pp. I—II. 
Various suggestions have been made for 
Snuiw. Valckenaer’s dnmelw is a coinage 
of his own, and otherwise objectionable ; 
Avxelw (also Valckenaer) is topographic- 
ally impossible, and so is Acoelw (Hem- 
sterhuis), if it has anything to do with the 
Atounts min. The explanation which 
I have given seems also to have been 
held by Milchhofer, for he quotes the 


anger fights with desire, the source of 
anger, Oupoedés, must be different from 
that of desire, éri@uunrixdy. This is the 
whole moral of the anecdote, which is 
intended to establish the difference be- 
tween Ouuoedés and érOupnrixoy only, 
not also oyloT Kor. 

4408 i: tais 8 émOuplats KA, 
avrov is Tov Ouudyv. avTimpdtrew ‘tad 
singularem aliquam actionem referendum 
est, quam ratio suscipere eaque in re sibi 
repugnare prohibeat, quasi dictum sit: 
Mh deliv te mpdrrew kal totro dpavra 
dyrimparrew”’ (Schneider). The words 
yevouévov Toi roovrov refer to rais— 
Kovwynocavta. The anacoluthon is an 
easy one. Plato means merely that @upés 
does not unite with the desires against 


present passage among the authorities the reason. For aipodyros Aéyou cf. X 
for the BdpaGpov. 604 C x. On other views on this passage 
440 A 3 ® Kkakodaipoves. ‘Con- consult App. Iv. 
apie you !’ 440c 15 sow—q. The restriction : 


Hv Opyyv. g reads rdv Oupédr, 


which Ast and others have preferred. 
But, as Schneider observes, épy} is to 
Oupos, as émiOuulac to émcOupnrixdv. If 


will be noted. It is not of yervatoe who, 
as the saying is, hate those whom they 
have injured. 


“x4 
=< 
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a! > fe ra) , c an > > VA n val \ / 

Tav adixeicOat Tis HnynTaL, ove év/todTw fet te Kal yaderraiver 
at Evppayet TO Soxodvts Sixaiws, cal Sua TO Trewhv Kal S1a TO 20 
uyev Kai TavTa Ta ToAvTA | TracyeW, Kal Dropévav viKa, Kal 
’ , a vm \ at , X / Fy 

w Anyer TOV yevval@v, Tpiv av } SvaTrpakntar 7 TedNevTHON 7} 

0 / as A > 
doTep Kvwv tO vowéws U0 TOU Adyou Tod Tap’ a’T@ avakdnOels 

a 4 ; 4 
wpavv07; Tlavu pév odv, py, otxe ToUT@ & Néyers’ Weekrou y év 
> \ P / , 

TH NpeTépa wore Tovs érixovpous Baotrep KUvas eOéucOa UanKdoVS 25 
a > ’ s > / on rm 8 ae 
OY apXOVT@y. WoT Ep TrolmEevwWY Toews. Karas yap; nv & eyo, 

a a > 3 \ n 
voets 6 BovXowav réyewv. arN 7 Tpos TOUTM Kal TOE évOUpEl; 
a , Toto s a ae 

To wotov; “Ore tovvavtiov jy aptiws jyiv haivetar repli tod 

a A. ae t EY a 

vypoedsovs. ToTe wev yap éTiOvpHTiKoY TL AUTO @dueba ecivat, viv 
s\ a al / \ . ; \ n by \ a na a 

“4 modXod Seiv hapev, GXXa-TOAV paAXov avTo év TH THs WuyAs 30 

races TiWecQat Ta ra Tpds TO RoyioTiKdY. TIlavTatracw, én. 

> 5 4 a \ , x a i6 a \ , 
\p ovv érepov Ov Kal ToUTOU, % NoyLoTLKOD TL Eidos, HoTE 42) Tpia, 


19. fe Hg: gre AI. 21. kal drouévay EZ: brouévwv cal All: xal 
lg. 27. % Ast: ei codd. 29. avrd Bg: avr@ ATL. 


<a. tTob’rov &: rotro Allg. tte II: om. A. 





19 ovK év TovTw KTA.: ‘does not he but see on I 331 E. 
*n fume and chafe—and fight on the 27 - Seecr.#. ef in direct inter- 
e of what he believes to be just—both _rogation is unclassical, and épwré cannot 
hunger and at cold and all such in- be supplied. Nor can e well be taken 
tions, and bide his ground and conquer, as conditional (with Stallbaum) and 7d 
iting not his noble indignation, until he = ofov as a sudden interruption. For the 
ieitherachieved his purpose, orperished, confusion of e and » see /ntrod. § 5. 
has been called back and soothed by 440 FE 28 dpriws. 4395. 
reason within him, as a herdsman 31 TiBeorGat KTA.: ‘defends the rational 
alls his dog?’ The words cat dia 7d element.’ I have retained the accusa- 
viv—rdaoxew must be taken with fet re tive on the strength of CIA 1 317. 9 
xareralver, but possibly cal Eymuaxe? AaBdvros rod Shuov ra Srra brép ris 
doxotvre dixalw has been displaced, €éXev@<epi>as xal mapaxadod<yv>Tos kal 
_. we should read fet re kal yareralvee rods orpariwras ridecOar mpds rhv 
dia 7d weevfiv—mdoxew, kal Evyuaye? mworev. The inscription dates from about 
*, OoxotyTe dixalw, xal brouévwy xTX. 280 B.C. Other editors read Tod Noyiori- 
4 is not merely ‘tries to conquer’ or _xod (with & alone among the mss), but do 
»-rseveres’ (Schneider), but ‘conquers,’ not cite any example of the phrase 7t- 
spite of the pardonable inconsistency @ec@ac 7a Sra mpds Tivos, although mpés 
this translation with reXevricy— with the genitive is common enough in 
» 9wv0q.  7Gv yevvalwy cannot mean “in similar expressions. Thucydides (11 2. 4) 
‘bo case of the noble’ (P. Shorey 4. ¥. has mapa with the accusative like pds 
/) XVI p. 237), unless @uuds is the subject here. The original meaning of the idiom 
© viryet, which is not, I think, the case. was to take up a position in arms by the 
'>« meaning is caught the more readily side of: see Schneider’s Xen. Anabasis 
reason of obx dow dv yevvadrepos 7 =p. 537—540 and the commentators on 
_-, and we ought not to substitute dya- Thuc. lc. For the metaphor cf. Arist. 
-«-@y or the like with Richards. See ol. Ath. 8.5. F. K. Hertlein (quoted 
» he-whole passage App. v. in Hartman) also defends the accusative, 
40D 24 Kalrow ye=‘and surely’ citing Aen. Polior. 4. 3 éri@evro ra bra 
no adversative force here. See Kugler mapa rovs rodeulous ws mapa gidiovs. 
“art. ro etc. p. 18. Hartman emends, 
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Gra Svo elon eivar ev ux, AoytoTeKOY Kal émiOupnTiKoV; 4 


KaGatrep €v TH Tore. Evvetyev avTHYv Tpia dvta yévy, | ypnuati- 441 i 


t ’ , , A pe fol / ms 
OTLKOD, ETLKoupLKOV, BovAEUTLKOY, OUTWS Kal eV aux Tpitov TovTO 
> \ / > , x» a a , >\ be; \ 
€oTt TO Ouprocidés, ETLKOUpOY OV TH AOYLOTIK@® hvoet, €av py VITO 


Kakns tpodns SiapCapy ; 


> / ig v 
epavn éTepor Ov. 


‘Avaykn, én, Tpitov. 

” a a ” a ef a > a 
5 av ye Tov AoyioTLKOD AAO TL havyn, WaoTrep TOD émiOupHTLKOD 
"AXN’ ov yareror, bn, havhvar. 


Nai, nv 8 eye, 


\ A 2 
Kal yap €V 


lal / fa) , La 4 ” ¢ * fal ‘ > \ U 
Tots Taidiois TOUTO y av Tis tdoL, Gtc Ousod peEv EvOdS yevomeva 


lal 4 a / 
peta éott, Aoyiopod & Evo pev Euouye Soxovow | ovdérore B 


petarapBavewv, oi d€ ToAXOL OYE ToTe. 
10 KaABS Ye €iTrES. 


oUTwS EXEL. 
‘Opjpou paptupyces, TO 


” Vo val / ” ¥ a 
éte O€ év Tots Pnptos av Tis ido 


+ 


Nai wa Av’, Hv & eyo, 


Mages, 6TL 


™pos de TOUTOLS Kab ry) ave TTOU €KeL el TroMev, TO TOU 


m pv ev ih TE | 


oi 29 dé wrNE GS, xpadiny nviTamte wv0@" 
évrav0a yap 51 capes ws Erepov Eétépm émimAHTTov TeToinkev 


A ir / @ / 
TO a OoylaT@S ULOUHLEV®. 


XVI. 


15”Ounpos TO avadoytoduevov | tept Tod Bedtiovos Te Kal yeipovos C 
Kopidn, Eby, opOads Réryeus. 
Tatra pév dpa, wv 8 eyo, poyis Siavevedxapev, Kal 


c na > an e al \ > \ \ > / \ > \ 2 
Hpiy eTLELKwS OpmoNOYElTal, TA aUTa pev ev TOE, Ta aUTAa O eV 


2. émixoupixdy IL: 


émikoupntixov A. 





441A 3 édv pi Kh. See App. IV. 

4418 11 éxet: ‘in the other place,’ 
viz. 111 390 D. If Kiihn is to be trusted, 
Galen (Vol. Vv p. 500) does not, as 
Hartman asserts, omit the word; and 
there is no good reason for suspecting 
corruption. 

441 c—443 8B 7Zhus we see that the 
soul contains within itself the same kinds 
or elements as our city. It follows that 
the individual ts wise, brave etc. in the 


sameway and in virtue of the same - 


internal elements. We are therefore just 
when each of our psychological factors 
does its own work. Reason should rule, 
with Spirit for its obedient ally; and both 
of them together, harmonised by music 
and gymnastic, will control Desire, and 
ward off foreign enemies from soul and 
body. The individual is brave in virtue 
of the element of Spirit, if in spite of pain 
and pleasure that element continues faithful 
to the commands of Reason touching what 
should and should not be feared; wise, by 
reason of the part of soul that rules and 
knows; temperate, through the harmony 


of ruled and ruler on the question whéch 


. Shall rule; and just, in virtue of our oft- 


repeated principle. We may examine our 
view of Fustice by various tests derived 
Jrom the popular connotation of the word, 
and we shall find that we are right. 

441 c ff. The parallel between the 
City and the Soul is maintained through- 
out this section. Like the City, the Soul 
is also wise and brave, in virtue of the 
wisdom and courage of its parts, and 
temperate and just for similar reasons 
(see on ri Tiv wodw mpocaryopeders 428 D); 
the relation between Aoyiorixév, Oupoedés, 
and émi@uyntixdy is the same as that 
between the three orders of the city (see 
however on 442 C); and the specific 
virtues are defined in the same way. 
Finally, as Justice in the State was at last 
identified with Righteousness or Moral 
Perfection, so likewise is Justice in the 


soul (442 E—443 B). 


441c Ri Spohoyetrat, a@mooyel- 
rat (sic) gl: wpmodoynra g? (with Stob. 
Flor. 9. Sa). The present, ‘ we pretty 


well agree,’ is satisfactory enough. 
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e \ e / A “ 4 > “ \ y \ > ‘ v 

évos exdoTou TH Wuyn yéevn éevetvas Kai ica Tov apiOuov. “Eate 
> lal > mF af) > a e / 3 \ \ bd 

Ovxodv éxeivo ye nOn avayKaiov, ws TOodks HY copy Kal o, 


TavTa. ¢ 
4 / \ , \ 5 

oUT@ Kal Tov idiHTHV Kal,.TOUT@ Godoy ecivat; Kai @ 87 

\ 


> y lal S 4 \ 4 4 | \ , ’ Sy , \ vA 
AVOPELOS LOLWTNS KAt WS, TOUT@ ' Kab TON av PElav KAL OUTWS, KaL 
y 


Ti pyr; 






/ A Rd \ ¢e / 3 U 4 ? / 
Aa TavTa Tpos apeTHVY @oavTas augotepa éeyew. “AvayKn. 
, + J a a 
Kai\dicacov 5n, & Travear, oiuar, djcouey dvdpa civar TO alto 
/ S a n 
@, wTep Kai TOds HY Oexaia. Kal rodto maca avayKn. 
"AX ov Ty ayy TodTO eTINEANTpEOa, STL exeivn Ye TO TO EavTOD 
éxacToy év avTH TpaTTEL. TPLOV ByT@V yevov Sixaia HY. OD pou 
a x 2 a 7 z , ¥ ae ef \ 
doxoduev, Edn, etre HoVar. Mvnyovevtéov apa nuiv, ote Kal 
E pov Exactos, tov dv Ta avTov Exactoy TaV év avT@ | TpAaTTN, 
DA / / 54 \ \ e a 4 \ 3 es 
ovTos dixaios Te Ectat Kal Ta avTOU TpdtTwv. Kai pada, 7 O ds, 
, rn a a ‘ a 
pvnwovevtéov. Ovxotv T@ pev spit gale apKew TpornKer, TOPO 
¥ ae \ ¢ \ e / A A / a” \ 
OVTL Kal ExoVTL THY UTép aTracHsS Ths Wuyhs TpounGevav, TO SE 
a ¢ / a , 4 / 3 5] = 
Oupogidet UrrnKow elvareal | Evppaxyw tovtov; Lavy ye. “Ap odv 
ovx/ WoTrEep EXeYOpEV, ovaLKHS Kal yupvacTiKhs Kpdots cUudova 
9/\ i \ \ > / \ , / om 
442 av inoel, TO Mev ETTLTELVOVTA Kal Tpéhovca Royos | TE KaXOtS 
—_ 
\ / . \ \ > lal / ¢ lal c / 
Kai paOynpacww, To dé avieica TapapvOovpérn, r}uepotca appovia 
\ e a a : s > @ 
Te kal pvOu@; Kowidy ye, 7 8 Os. 
, \ id > a \ ig a / \ / 
Tpadévte Kai ws adnOas ta avTav pabovte Kai TradevbévTe 
rn . lal A \ lal A nr 
mMpootaTynaetov Tov émiGupntiKxod, 0 61 TrEiaTOY THS Wuyhs €v 


Kal tovtw 8) otTw 


RY ? \ \ / , ? ; A / 

éxdot@ éoTl Kal ypnudtav dice aTAnoTOTaTOV: 6 THPHCETOY, 

pn TO TiptrAacbar THY Tepl TO TOua KAaOUpEVaY HOSoYaeY TOAD 
19. évds 2g: évi All. 


kal dvdpelay ATI. 5. 
6. 629: 6 A‘ll: go A 


yen IPR: yéve All. 22. dvdpelay Za: 
mpocrarjoerov coniecit Bekker: mpoorjcerov codd. 
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441D 22 Gvdpelav. See cr. w., and 
for the error in A ct. IX 573 B 2. 

23 €xetv is intransitive, and not transi- 
tive as D. and V. suppose. 

441E 34 Gorep éhéyopev. III 411 E 
—412 A. This passage enables us to 
identify the Aoyiorixdy with the diddcogoy 
of Books 11—III. See on 439 D, and cf. 
Krohn 72. St. p. 57. 

35 TO pév: i.e. TO NoyioTiKOY, as Td dé 
is 7d Oupoedés. As the subject to the 
participles is xpGows, we see again that 
Plato did not intend ‘ Music’ and Gym- 
nastic each to affect one part of Soul 
exclusively. It is curious however that 
the participles here describe the effect 
of music only: for it is music (#0¢ gym- 
nastic) which émireipe: Td pikdcogpoy: see 
on 63ws dvy—mpoojxovros 111 411 E. The 


JY f- 
ye 


partial ignoring of gymnastic in this 
passage is perhaps premonitory of the 
intellectualism of vI and VII: cf. on 439 D 
and E. 


442A 2 dwetoa xrd.: ‘slackening 


the other by soothing address, taming it,’ 
etc. The three participles are not co- 
ordinate, but mapapuvGovuévyn explains the 
action of dveica. It is unnecessary to 
desert the best mss (as I once did) and 
read dv.etoa, mapauvdoupévyn Kai juepovoa 
with = v and the older editors. 

5 @Wpooratycetov KTA. Bekker’s 
emendation—see cv. z.—is now generally 
accepted. rov’rw means oyirixéy and 
Ovpoedés: so also in B below. On 6 6% 
mXetoTov etc. see II 379 C 2. 

7 Kadoupévovy KTA. Kadouuévwr is 
said because such pleasures are no true 


17—2 
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8 > \ , ‘ fal 
Kal LOYUpOV YEVvOMEVOV OVK av Ta AUTOD TPATTH, GANA KaTAadOVAM- 
\ A > / e > So! > a“ / \ 
cacbat! Kai apxew emixeipjon Sv ov TpochKoy avT@ yévet, Kab 


10 E¥prravta Tov Biov waytev avatpéyyn. Tlavy pév ovr, épn. "Ap? 


ovv, iv 8 éyw, Kal tous éwbev rodeuiovs TovTe av Kadd\LoTA 
gduratroitny UTép aTracns THs Wuyxs Te Kal TOD TMMATOS, TO peV 
Bovdevopevor, To Sé mpomrorewoby, éropevov S€ TO ApyovTe Kal TH 
avopeta éritedobv Ta BovrevOévta; “Eoti tadta. Kai avdpeiov 


Py / s / “ / x La 4 iA | iA > cal \ 
15 07), OlMLAL, TOUT@ T@ MEpEeEL KAANOUMEV EVA €xKaO TOD, OTAV AUTOU TO 


Oupoedés Stacwln Sia Te AUTOV Kal jndovev TO UO TOD Aoyou 
OpOds y, éby. . Lodov Sé ye 


> / a mes / a & * > = Le ¥ 
EKELY@ TO TLLKPH MEpEL, TO O NpXEev T ev aVTM Kal TadTAa TapHy- 


mapayyenGev Sewov Te Kal pL. 





C 


eAXEeV, Eyov av KAaKELVO é a 3y avT@ TI, DE : 
ry , €xov ad Kakelvo ériotHnunv év avT@ THY ToD EvadépovTos 


11. tovrw A*II: rotrw Al. 


12. gvdatrolrnv g: pudarro* tiv A: 


gurarro II}: guddrrocrov rhy Il?: guddrro TH F. 16. rod Aéyou Hg": 
Taév \éywv AI et fortasse g'. 17. 6€ ye (vel 6é y’) A*IT: & Al 





pleasures: cf. 1 336 A m. and (for the im- 
plication itself) 1x 583 B ff., PAz/. 36 c ff. 
On ovx ad see 426E xn. The imagery 
of this passage suggests that the émév- 
pnrixoy is’a sort of @npiov: cf. 1X 588 E ff. 

4428 9 dv—yéiva: sc. dpxew. 
‘‘ Dativus causam indicat, cur tertiae parti 
non conveniat duabus reliquis praeesse et 
imperare, eamque in ipsius genere et in- 
dole positam demonstrat’? (Schneider). 
If this is the meaning, we should expect 
gioe rather than yéver. Perhaps Plato 
wrote yevav (so g Flor. U, Stallbaum 
etc.): cf. yévn in 441 C. To mpoojxov 
Campbell prefers rpoojjxev, but the pre- 
sent (arpoojKor sc. éoriv) is better here. 

12 vAartro(rnv. The two higher 
parts of soul are to be @vAakes both of 
the lower part and/(in a different sense) 
‘also’ (kat) ‘of external enemies’: cf. 
III 415 D,E. Dobree’s dvAatrolcOny fails 
to give its proper force to xat before 
rovs téwOev. For puddrrw used in this way 
cf. 11 367 A ov« dv d\AjAous EPuAaTTOMEV 
bh adixetv, ad’ adrds abrod jv exacros 
puraé. 

442c 16 wo Tot Adyov. In this 
particular the analogy between the city 
and the soul is not quite exact, otherwise 
it would be the rulers in the city who 
prescribe 7d dewdv re kal uj, whereas it 
is the legislator (see on 6 vouodérns 429 C). 
This point is emphasized, perhaps unduly 
so, by Krohn (//. St. p. 43). Unless 
Plato made the Deity the olxior7s of the 


soul, as the original legislator is of the 
city, it was impossible for him to avoid 
placing the Aoyorixdy in a position of 
even greater authority than the rulers. 
In Books vi and vil the inequality is 
redressed by making the power of the 
Rulers in the city commensurate with 
that of Adyos in the soul: see VI 497 C %. 

18 pxév te xrA.: ‘ruled within him 
and issued these instructions.’ The im- 
perfect is used because the instructions 
must be given defore they can be obeyed 
by @uuoedés, as described in the last 
sentence. 
to 428 E; but Plato is not there speaking 
of the individual, only of the State. Al- 
though a reference to 439 C or 441 E is 
barely possible, it is much simpler to 
regard the imperfect as real, and not 
‘philosophic.’ See above on III 406 E. 
Schneider, to judge from his translation, 
takes the same view. With cuixp@ péper 
cf. Arist. Eth. Mic. X 7. 1177 34 ff. ef 
yap kal T@ Syxw pixpdv éote (sc. 7d 
Kparisrov Trav év abr@) KTH. 

Ig av Kdketvo KTA. at cai has been 
interpreted (1) as implying that the 
Ovpoedés also has a sort of knowledge: 
cf. 429 C and 439 E #.: (2) as ‘like the 
rulers in the State’: cf. 428 B ff. The 
first view is slightly more natural on 
linguistic grounds, but I think Plato 
would hardly have attributed émorjun 
in any shape to the @vpyoedés. Probably 
(2) is right, for the analogy between the 


J. and C. say that 7pxe refers . 
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\ io to / , b) a , \ , A an 
pev odv. Ti d€; cwdhpova ov rH gidia cal Evudavia tH abtov 
4 7 , BA \ \ ’ 
D! rovTwy, dtav TO TE apyov Kal TM apxYouévw TO RoyoTLKOY 


¢ a a \ \ U >) a 
omodoga@or Selvy apyew Kai wn otacialwow ato; 


Lodpocuvy 


la i 2 8 <4 ? LA R .<2 BY a / , ae , 
yovv, 7 & Os, OVK AXXO TL EOTLY 7) TOUTO, TOAEWS TE Kal LOLwWTOU. 


"AAA pev 8%) Sixaros ye, © TOoANAKIS Neyouer, TOUT@ Kal OUTS 25 


é oTal. 


Z 4 r 7 
Prwvetat GrAXo Te Stxatocvvyn Soxeiv eivar  Oep ev TH TOrEL 


éhavn; Ovdn ewouye, én, Sorel. 


*08 U > 8 be / 
€ yap, Vv O eyw, TavTaTractiv 


E! dv BeBarwcaipeda, ef Te Hudy Ett ev TH ruyn apdioByTel, Ta 


443 


\ ? A / 
PopTika avT@ TpoaPépovTes. 


Ilota 6n; 


oXoyeta Pat Twept Te éxelyns THS TOAEWS Kal TOD EKELVN OMoLws 
7) Of 


/ \ / > / > ax / 
TepuKoTos Te Kal TeOpampévov avdpos, et Soxet dv TapaxataOyjnny 


Xx > , e al fal / 
xpuciov 7 apyupiov dSeEapevos 0 ToLvovTOs aTrocTEphoat, TW’ dv 


” > lal na t Fibs," a : al x oo PE) n 
oles oinOhvar tovTo avTov | dpdcat wadXov 7) GcoL fy ToLovTOL; 


22. 
Brdverac AML: drauBrvvnra A?. 


TW dpxouévw v: TE dpxouevw ATIEZ: 7d dpxduevor g. 26. 
p Y PX q 
34. TodTO Bg: 


arap- 
rovrov ATI. 





city and the soul is in Plato’s mind all 
through this section: see 441 C, D, and 
442 D. 

442D 25 }modAdkts kTA.: ‘in virtue 
of our oft-repeated maxim and in that 
way’: i.e. T@ TA adTod mpdtrew. Ficinus 
seems to have read xal ws after \é-youer. 
At first sight kal otrws appears to de- 
mand the insertion; but Plato is speaking 
with less formality and precision than in 
441.C, D. The reading of Vind. E kai 
obros (for kal otrws), i.e. ‘the individual, 
as well as the city,’ is attractive, but un- 
necessary. Hartman proposes @ <méhw > 
modAdKis <é€>Néyouev, TovTw Kal odTos 
éorat, a solution which will commend 
itself to few. 

26 pr wy—elvar. ‘ Do we find Justice 
growing dimmer in any way? Does it 
appear something different from what it 
was discovered to be in the city?’ lit. 
‘blunted, so as to appear’ etc. In the 
language of 434 D (to which Socrates’ ques- 
tion refers) Justice has now ‘ passed into’ 
the Individual; and no feature has been 
blunted, or lost its clearness of outline. 
We are therefore confirmed in our view 
of Justice, both civic and individual. 
Hartman would read drjpBrvvrat, taking 
quiv as ‘by us,’ but the present is more 
expressive, and (with 7uiv) represents us 


as in a certain sense spectators of the self- 
evolution of Justice: cf. éay wey uty Kal 
els va idv rd eldos Totro KTX. 434 D. 
drauBdvverat =‘ retunditur’ (Schneider). 

4425E 29 Td doptikd. Plato tests 
his view of Justice by four criteria taken 
as it were de foro and turning on various 
popular associations of the word: cf. Ix 
573 B ff. Of these the first three are 
concerned with honesty and trustworthi- 
ness in public and private life; while the 
last (uocxetac—dOeparevola) refers to 
morality in general, including the service 
of the gods. Taken together, they sum 
up the leading features of the perfect 
character, and shew that Plato’s con- 
ception of private, as of political, Justice 
is in reality Righteousness or Moral 
Perfection, whereof the other virtues 
are the fruit. Plato’s innovation lay in 
interpreting Righteousness as ra abrod 
mparrew, or rather in the peculiar mean- 
ing which he attached to this phrase: see 
on 434C and infra 443 B 2. 

32 mapakaradykny xpvolov KrTA. 
Honesty and truthfulness were generally 
recognised as characteristic of the déxacos 
dvnp: see the passages collected by 
Nagelsbach Vachhom. Theol.pp.240—246. 

34 Tovtoairév. See cr. 2. ‘ Fortasse 
Plato rodroy av’ré scripsit ” (Schneider). 
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a! la) a \ a 
Sév dv. ébn. Odxodv cal iepocuAo@v Kal KAOTTeOV Kal TpOdoaL@V 
voev’ av, Eby p 
e ” ] , 
}) iSia éraipwv 7} Snwooia mworewy éxtds dv ovTos ein; —Exros. 
\ r \ »o? ¢ a ” x ne? XA \ \ InNr 
Kai piv ot8 orwotioby adrictos 4) KaTa OpKous 7) Kata Tas adas 
tal a \ / > U \ 
époroylas. Ilds yap av; Movyeias wnv Kal yovewv apedrevar Kat 
rn a x A ’ Z / 
Gedy abeparrevoiat TavTt GAX@ UadXov 7) TO TOLOVT@ TpOgHKOUGL. 


a f yy 4 Se: a 
Tlavr) pévto., ébn. Ovdxodv tovtav' ravtwv aitiov, 6Te avTov B 


rn a ar U > a ' ad \ a 
Tav év avT@® ExaoTov Ta avTOD TpaTTEL apXHs TE WEPL Kal TOV 
re ot 5S v4 
dpyec0ar; Tovto pev ovr, kal ovdev GAXo. “Ere Te ody ETEpov 
A , Lis) Ps ‘\ \ he 
tntels Sixacocvvny eivar ) TavtTny THY SvVapLY, } TOVS TOLOUTOUS 


A / \ ’ I 
avdpas Te TAPEXETAL KAL TrONELS ; 


Ma Aia, 7) & ds, ovK éywrye. 


a \ a 
XVII. Tédcov dpa qpiv To évitrov amroteTéheoTat, 0 Ehapev 


2. ovdév’ Il: ovdéy A. 


5. pny Il: pev A. 12. 


h Kata Spxous &g:-% xara Spxous ATI. 


tédeov Il: reXevtatovy A, sed in mg. yp TéAeor. 





443 A 2 leporvAumv — rpodocmr. 
See Nagelsbach l.c. pp. 293 ff., 298 f. 

4 Gmoros—Kata dpKovs. evopxia 
was an indispensable element in Greek 
morality: see Niagelsbach l.c. p. 242, 
and the interesting monograph of Augustin 
Der Eid im Gr. Volksglauben u. in dad. Pl. 
Ethik Elbing 1894. 

5 po.xetar—aOeparevoiar. Niagels- 
bach lc. pp. 264 ff, 275 ff., ror ff. 
The virtue of etoéBera was commonly 
regarded as dixasoovvn 7 mepi rods Oeovs 
(e.g. Zuthyph. 12 £), and edcéBera is con- 
cerned with dedv Oepameia. See Huthyph. 


l.c. and cf. also the Stoic Zeno in D. L. * 


VII 119 elval re Thy etoéBecav ériorhunv 
GeGv Oeparretas, and Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 
IX 123. 

443 p—444A4 We were right then 
in suspecting that Fustice in a certain 
shape was with us from the first when 
we founded our city. But the principle 
that every one should do his professional 
work and no more, is in reality only an 
image or shadow of Fustice. True Fustice 
7s concerned with the inner man and 
consists in the performance of its own 
peculiar office by each of the three elements 
within the soul. It ts this which produces 
spiritual unity, and spiritual unity shews 
ztself in outward acts. We may now claim 
to have discovered Fustice both in the City 
and in the Individual. 

443 8 ff. This section deals with the 
relation between Civic _and_ Individual 
virtue. Although we discovered the lattér 
by means of the former, it is the virtue of 
the soul which is alone original ; the other, 
its outward expression, is but a copy. All 


true virtue therefore rests upon psycho- 
logy; not yet, as in VI and VII, on the 
metaphysical knowledge of the Idea of 
Good. The full meaning of Plato’s 
‘natural city’ (kara vow olxioOeioa 
médts) now appears. It is a common- 
wealth whose institutions and _ political| 
life are the outward expression or embodi- 
ment of the true and uncorrupted nature 
of the soul, regarded as in very truth a 
gurov ovK &yyeov, add’ ovjpdviov (Zim. 
go A). Hence arise the three orders o 





the city; hence too, each order performs 
its own function; for it is part of soul’s 
‘nature’ ra éauvrfs mpdrrew, and modv- 
mpayywovety is a consequence of unnatural 
degeneration (441 A). This optimistic 
view of ‘nature’ is noteworthy. It rests 
on the wide-spread Greek belief tha 
good is natural, and evil unnatural; cf. 
infra 444 D and Aristotle’s 6 dé O¢ds Kal 
n pvots ovdev padrnv tote. (de Caelo 1 
4. 271% 33), obdév Tay mapa piow Kahov 
(Pol. H 3. 1325 10) and the like. For 
more on this subject I may be allowed to 


refer to my essay on Classical Education, 


Deighton, Bell and Co. 1895 pp. 12 ff. 
Although not itself expressly a deduction 
from the theory of Ideas, Plato’s con- 
ception of ‘nature’ as good and not evil is 
altogether in harmony with the sovereignty 
of the Idea of Good in Book vI: see on 
5054 ff. 

12 té\eovKTA. The language is sug- 
gested by Homer’s ovx dvap, add’ trap 
égOddv, 6 Tor TeTENeoMEvov eora (Od. 
XIX 547). 6 is a vague internal accusa- 
tive: see on qv GHOnuev in 434 D. 

tpapev kTA. The reference is to 433 A. 
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e a ¢ Ov > , a ? U \ , 

tromtedoal, ws evOvS apyouEevor THs Toews olKifew KaTa Oeov 
FR ts a : 

C twa eis apynv te! kal tTUTOY Tia THs Sixavoctvns Kwduvevtopmev 


? / / \ 5 
éuBeBnxévar. Uavtaracw pev obdv. 


To dé ye nv dpa, 6 TavKwr, 


/ U a 
de 0 Kai @déret, cidwrov TL THS SuKatoovvns, TO TOV wev TKUTOTO- 
\ , > a 4 a \ + \ U 
puxov dice op0ds Exew oxuToTomety Kal GdXo undev patter, 


/ 
tov dé TexTovikov TexTaiverOat, Kal TaAXa 87 OvTASs. 


Paiverac. 


\ a LEM: 
To dé ye gai? TOLOUTO pev TH gD, @s €oLKev, 1) pHeamaraii; aNn’ 


D ov trepi wise 'é&m mpatw tev avrod, ahha Tept THV evTOS, @S 


q 


\ | 





St 


phrase. 


hee 


wept éavtot Kal Ta CAUTOD, pin €acavrTa ravra ranndrpba parrew 


Ov €vy avuT@ olga Poa aah aga pos osteo Ta €v 7H 


UX} YEVN, AAA TO OvTL Ta OiKela ED épevov kal dpEavta avTov 


a “4S / / a 
aUTOU Kal KoouHncaYTa Kal pidov yevomevov EavT@ Kal Evvappocavta 


tTpia dvtTa wWoTEp Spous TpEls Apmovias aTeXv@s, veaTNs TE Kal 


16. wpérec Ast: where? ATI g. 


23. 


21. éavrov II: éavrav A. 


avrév—éauro Il: om. A. 





On olkifew seell1407Bm. For xivduvedouerv 
Hartman suggests éxevduvedouery ; but pre- 
sents do not of course become imperfects 
in indirect. 

443c 15 To 8 ye: ‘yes, but in 
point of fact.’ For 7d 6é in this sense 
cf. I 340 D mw. 7d 5€ ye ddnOés below 
expresses the same meaning more fully 
co * hatically. 

be 5—otrws. The imperfect w¢é- 
ae ee cr. n.), ‘for which reason also it 
was of service to us,’ viz. in discovering 
the real or original justice, seems to me 
better than the present. See I1 368 D ff. 
Plato is justifying himself for having taken 
so much trouble about a mere eldwAov ; it 
was in order to learn the original through 
the copy. Soalso Hartman. The present 
could only mean ‘benefits the city’ (so 
Schneider, Rettig and others). Madvig, 
strangely enough, suspects the whole 
Civic Justice is an eldwdov of 
Justice in the soul as being its reflection 
in outward conduct. See also on 443 B ff. 
above. 

IQ Tovotro takes its meaning from 7d 
rov pév oxuTotopuKdy etc. ‘Justice was 
indeed something of this kind’ (i.e. a sort 
of ra a’rod mpdrrev), but mot mepl rhv 
2£w wpaiiv. The warning conveyed by 
eldos and rpérov twa in 433 A (where see 
note), 433 B and 432 E is now justified : 
for Justice is said to be wepi rhv évros 
wpafw, and is therefore not, strictly speak- 


ing, that which we have called ‘ Civic 


ae 2 
GSiice.- 


443D 20 «s ddnPds should be con- 
strued with mrepi éavrév. The soul is the 
true self, as Socrates continually main- 
tained. It is better to regard epi before 
éauTév as coordinate with mepi in repli rh 
évrés, than to translate ‘‘ with internal 
actions which are in very truth concerned 
with himself” (J. and C.). ws ddAn@ds 
mept €auvtév etc. merely emphasizes and 
explains wept ri évrTos. 

22 tkaorov. Ast would read &xacrov 
rév; but the meaning is easily caught 
after ra éavrod just before. 

23 T@® SvT KTA.: ‘having set his 


house in order in the truest sense.’ So 
Schneider, rightly. For oixeia cf. 111 
405 BN. 

24 Evvappocavra—rppoopévov. Cf. 


432 A, where a similar image is em- 
ployed. The figure here is taken from 
the Octachord, the Aoyorixdy being re- 
presented by the vwdrn or highest string 
(which gave out the lowest note), the 
ériOuuntixoy by the vedrn (an octave 
higher in pitch), and the @vuoedés by the 
uéon or fourth. See Dzct. Ant. 11 p. 195 
or Gleditsch Die Musik d. Gr. p. 860. 
The single notes of a dpuovia could be 
called époc because they were in reality 
terms in a proportion and depended on 
the relative length of the string: cf. 77m. 
35 B,C. Hartman’s correction of vedrns, 
vrdarns, uéons to vedrnyv, brdrnv, uéonv 
is very attractive: for the genitives can 
only be explained as Spor vedrns etc., and 
the effect is unpleasing, especially with 
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by \ U y : 
iratrns Kal péons, kal e! adda atta petakv Tvyyaver ovTa, E 
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mavra tavta Evvdnoavta kal TavTaTracw eva YEevopeEevov EK TOAKDY, 
coddppova xai npwocpévor, obtw 6) mpatrew Hon, €av Te TpaTTH, 7 
Tepl Xonudtwv KThow i Tept c@pwatos Ocparretay 7) Kal TONTLKOY 
30 Ts 7) mepl ta idia EvxuwBoraia, ev maou TovTOLs HYyoUpevov Kal 
évopdtovta Sixalay pév Kal Kadynv mpatw, 1) av tavtny thy Ew 
owtn Te Kal cvvatrepyatntat, copiay dé THY emvctaTodcay TavTH 


a t a A XN 248 Me Cs - , 
Th maker éemioctnunv, adixov dé wpakw, |) av aet tTavTnv vp, 444 
lal / 
dpabiay Sé thy tTa’Tn ad emictatodcay Sdo€av. 


Ilavraracuwr, 


A A s ae | 2 Ba ay \ \ 

4h & bs, 6 Swxpates, addnOH revels. Liev, jv 5 eyo: Tov mev 
' \ , A U b] 2 a. 

Sikatov Kat avdpa Kat Tod, Kai Suxatocvyny, 0 TUyXaveEL ev avTOIS 


26. Kal ei Il: ef wai A. 





apuovias coming between. Retaining the 
Greek nomenclature, we may translate: 
‘having harmoniously joined together 
thrée different elements, just like three 
terms in a musical proportion or scale, 
lowest and highest and intermediate,’ 
etc. In dAda drra pera’ Plato indicates 
(as J. and C. observe) that his threefold 
division of soul may not be ‘strictly ex- 

austive’ (cf. VIII 548 D.). The missing 
faculties would thus correspond to the 
notes intervening between the drdrn and 
éon, and the wéon and vedryn. It will 
be noted that the unity resulting is not 
that of unison, but that of.a scale or 
mode. Nevertheless it is clear from 
the language used that the adpyovia which 
Plato describes is, as before, swhpoctvy: 
cf. dpgéavra airdv atirod with 431 A, B, 
pirov yevouevov with 442 C3 Kooujoavra 
too suggests kxooutdrys, and the word 
cwdpova itself~is finally employed. Cf. 
434Cz. A different explanation is given 
by the Scholiast. Holding that Plato is 
referring to a system of two octaves (dis 
61a macav) he explains vearn, péon and 
vmarn as e.g. A’, A, and 6 (not a, which 
is the rpocAauBavduevos). His note is as 
follows: vearn Hyouv virn brepBoralwy 7 
éoxdtn xopdy Tod Sls dia wmacav cvori- 
baros, vrarn dé % wera TOY TpohauBave- 
bevov (leg. mpocauBaviuevov) pOdyyov 
mpwrn xopdn Tod avrod rod dis da racdy 
cvoTHuatos. wéon 6€ kal adrh Hrou PObyyos 
nN xops) 7% TeAevTala wey Tod mpwrov dua 
masa, apxh dé tod deuvrépov, ws elvac 
ToUTwy Kownhy, ws Ilroheuatds TE Por Kal 
oi GANo povorxol. But in the dis dd 
magav otornua, the vrdrn is not ovp- 
gwvos with the vjr7n vrepBodralwy, although 


the mpocd\auBavéduevos of course is (see 
Gleditsch l.c. p. 861 and Euclid Sect. Can. 
to ed. von Jan): so that according to the 
Scholiast there is a serious breach of 
cungwvia. It seems to me quite clear 
that in Womep Spouvs tpets—péons Plato is 
thinking of three Up gwvor POdyyo, and 
in the single’ octave or 61a macy, the 
vrarn, wéon or fourth, and vedry were 
ciugwva addAjdows: see Cleonid. /sag. 
farm. 5 ed. von Jan. In 432 A also, 
Plato contemplates only a single octave: 
see note ad loc. 

443§E 27 tva—toddav. Cf. 423D2. 
and [Z72.] 992 B ék moddGv eva yeyovira. 
The phrase els éx mo\\Gv is a sort of 
Platonic motto or text (like the gwvai of 
post-Aristotelian ethics). 

28 ottw 84—75y: emphatic, as Hirzel 
points out (Hermes VIII p. 393): for the 
just man will not take part in practical 
affairs until he has ordered his own soul 
aright. Cf. Adc.1113 Bff., Ap. 36.Cc, and 
Xen. Mem. ill 7. 9, IV 3. 1. 

29 Kal. Stallbaum and others add 
mept (with &) before aod:tixédy, but Te 
mparTy wept wodirixdy Tt is very un- 
pleasing. odcri«év depends directly on 
mparry and is equivalent to ep wédw. 
The slight variety of expression is easy 
and elegant after 7 xaé ‘aut etiam.’ 

33 émiorypynv—Sdtav. This is, as 
Krohn points out (77. S¢. p. 68), the first 
precise and explicit separation of ém- 
oTnum and ddéa in the Republic. Each 
of them, however, is still concerned with 
conduct, and not, as in the end of v, with 
the theory of knowledge. 

444A 4 Tvyxdve.—év= ‘really is’: 
I 337B 2. 
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eyo" 
OvKodv ctacw Tia ad Tpidy bvT@V 


mperrew avT@ Sovrevew TO Too apytKov erGue- OvTL; ToLAav’T 

atTa, oiuat, dyjoomev Kai THY ToUTwY Tapayny Kal TaVHY Eivat 
/ > / \ > / \ / A'S , \ 

THY TE adiKiay Kal akoXaciay Kai Sethiay Kai apabiay Kai ovdA- 

Ovxodr, 


CAnBSnv macav caxiav. Taita pév ody tadta, | én. 


—_ 


Ir. a\Na—vyévous dv7t HR: pro 7@ rod AII habent rod 5 ab dovdevew, g rw DO’ ad 


dovAeveu. 





444 ~s—444 5 Injustice, like every 
variety of Vice, implies sedition and con- 
Jusion among the parts of the soul. It ts 
spiritual disease, deformity and weakness ; 
while Virtue is the reverse. Virtuous 
institutions promote virtue, vicious insti- 
tutions vice. 

4444 8 d&Kklav. Now that we 
have discovered Justice, it is necessary 
to look for Injustice, in order that we 
may compare the two and decide the 
question at issue, viz. wérepov det kexTjoOat 
Tov wédAovTa evdaiuova elvat, Edv Te ar- 
Oavy édv Te wh wavras Oeovs Te Kal avOpud- 
mous (427 D: cf. 11 368 E%.). The full 
exposition of Injustice is reserved for 
Books vill and 1x, where Plato takes 
the subject in its proper order, consider- 
ing civic injustice first, and afterwards 
that of the individual. At present he 
contents himself with a preliminary or 
exoteric sketch of Injustice in the soul, 
representing it as unrighteousness in 
general, just as Justice, both in the State 
and in the individual, has been identified 
with righteousness or moral perfection 
(434 C, 442 E mm.). 

4448 11 aGdAd TowwtTov—dvr. See 
cr. m. The reading of & and other 
inferior Mss, which (in common with all 
the editors) I have printed above, seems 
to be an attempt to emend the older and 
more difficult reading preserved in A 
and II, Stallbaum supposes that A here 
represents a corruption of 2, ad doveveuw 
being presumably a correction (of ai’tw 
dovAevew) which has crept into the text; 
but this is unlikely in itself, and also 


leaves tod 8 before av dovAevew unex- 
plained. The text of = is not in itself 
quite satisfactory, as Richards has pointed 
out. olov mpérew aire for wore mpérew 
a’r@ seems unexampled, although oiov 
dovevew would of course be right. The 
expression T@ Tod apxixod ‘yévous dt, 
‘that which is of the ruling class,’ is also 
curious for the more direct and accurate 
T®~ dpxix@ yéver. The reading of A and 
II yields no tolerable sense, and certainly 
cannot come from Plato. Madvig (with 
Vind. E) proposes olfov mpézew avr@ dov- 
Aevew, TO FD ad < hiy> dovAevew apxeKod 
yévous dvr, which is intelligible, if weak. 

I have thought of ofov mpérewv aire dov- 
Aevew, TH SD’ ad Bourevery (or deobfey, 
after Schneider) dpxixod yévous dvr, but 
there are obvious objections. I should 
not be surprised if the whole’ clause a4\\a 
—6vTt, as it appears in A and II, is only an 
attempt by some illiterate: scribe to work 
out the antithesis of rpoojxor: lit. ‘ being 
by nature such as to be proper for it to 
be a slave, and the slavery again <being 
such as to be slavery> to that which is 
of the ruling class.’ The clause, even as 
read in &, adds nothing to the sense, and 
the references in tovatr’ drra and TovTwv 
just below are caught more easily without 
the obnoxious words. See 442 B dpxeuv 
émixeipjon av ov mpochKov avT@ yéve. 

Cf. III 413 Cm. 

13 TOUTOV: SC. TOV yev av. 

15 TavTa—TavTa. ev ov” corrects 
To.adr’ drra: “immohaec eadem” (Schnei- 
der). For raitrd some prefer, with one 
Ms of Stobaeus Flor. 9. 64, adrd (‘immo 
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nv & eye, Kal TO adiKa mparrew Kal TO adixeiv Kai ad 70 dikata 


Tovey, TavTa TravTa iar: dvta Katadnra dn si dag 


‘kat  adieia te Kal SiKacoovvn; 


Ilés 8); “Oru, Hv & eyo, 


/ 2O\ / oe e tal ‘ 8 a e b lal 
Tuyxaver ovdev Siadépovta TOV UYyLELWOY TE KAL VOTWOMYV, WS EKELVA 


20 €vy c@patl, TavTa ev Wuy7. 


ee 2 a \ de AS , 
uylelaVv EfTrOlel, TA OC VOO@WO?) VOOOV. 


IIn; én. 


Ta pév tov bytewa 
Nai. Ovxodrv cai To pev 


ot ’ ” ? / 
dixata mpatte.v SumasomuTny éurroet, TO 8 ddsxa | adskiav; 


"Avaykn. 


"Eaote 6€ TO pev yee Tout Ta év TO TWOMAaTL Kata 


puow Kabiotavat apart Te Kal kpareiabat or’ ahha on, 7) 


25 6€ vooov Tapa pvow Spy Te Kal apyec Oat aXXo tm adddXouv. 


"Eote yap: Ovdxody ad, épnv, To Sixarocvvny éwrroveip Ta év 7H 


wuyn kata dicw Kkabictava Kpateiy te Kai Kpateiobar bm 


A ”: 
GAXjrov, TO Sé adiKiay Tapa Pvow apyew Te Kai apxecGar Addo 


vm addXov; 


Kopidy, én. 


‘ / U / 
"Apetn pev Apa, ws EoLKev, UyleLa TE 


~ / \ / \ 
30 Tus av eln Kal KadXOS Kal evekia | Yruyys, Kaxia 5é voros TE Kal 


Ss \ ’ / 
aioxyos Kal acbéveca. 


“Eotiv ovTo. 


*Ap ovv ov Kal Ta ev Kara 


> / ? é lal fol / \ a > \ > / < 
EmiTnoeUpaTa Els apEeTHS KTHOW Hépel, TA O alaxpa els KAaKiaS; 


"Avayrn. 


XIX. To & rAourov dn, bs Eouxev, nuiv éeotl cKévracPat, 


16. 


ad ro g: ad Ta AZ: ara Il. 





haec ipsa’), others rovaira, but there is 
not sufficient reason for deserting A. 

444¢c 22 Slkata—éurovet. Krohn 
(72. St. p. 59) reminds us of Arist. Z¢h. 
Nic. 11 1. 1103% 34 ff. ra ev Sixaca mpar- 
TovTes Sixaso. ywoueba- xtrX. On the 
Socratic analogy between ep and soul 
cf. 11 380 B 2. 

444D 23 tbyleaav roty. = (with 
a few other Mss) reads éuroeiy; and 
Stallbaum and others adopt this reading. 
movetvy, ‘to produce,’ is however satis- 
factory: cf. 422 A. 

24 TO 8 voocov—im’ dAdAov. Here 
and in Zim. 82 A ff. Plato adopts the 
Hippocratean. theory e origin of 
ee see de nat. hom. V1 p. 40 C. 4 

ittré dysalver pev of pddwoTa, OKOTay 
petpiws €xn rabra (sc. alua cal préyua 
kal xody EavOy re Kal uédauwa) THs mpds 
GAnr\a Kphovds Tre Kal duvdutos kai Tov 
WAHGEos, kal padiora hemryneva 7 7]. adyéet 
dé dxérav 71 Tovréwy Edaccov 7 whéov F 7} 
xwprdn & Te gHmaTe kal wh Kexpnuévov 
7 Totot Eiwracw (Poschenrieder die pi. 
dial. in thr. Verhdltnisse zu d. Hippokr. 


Schr. p. 37). Cf. also Pl. Symp. 186 D 
with Hug ad loc. On xara gow see 
443 BM. 


30 KdAAos—eveEia: with reference 
perhaps to Thrasymachus’ statement in 
1 348 Ef. that Injustice is xadoy and 
ioxupov. 

444 —£—445 E Jt remains to ask 
whether Fustice is better than Injustice. 
Regarding Injustice as a disease of soul, 
Glauco is ready to declare for Fustice; 
but Socrates would examine the question 
more carefully. There are four varieties 
of Vice which deserve investigation, alike 
in cities and in, individuals. Let us take 
them in order. The perfect commonwealth, 
which we have described, may be called 
Kingship or Aristocracy, according as 
there are one or more rulers. Glauco 
assents. 

4445 34 1 81 AowrdvKrd. ‘What 
remains for us now to enquire is whether,’ 
etc. For the position of jut cf. that of 
mavrwy in 445 B. Herwerden suggests 
Téde or 7éd€ 67, neither of which is 
necessary. 
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\ 5 , 2¢ , 27 ‘ \ A ” Aa. °3 an 
Kal evar Sixarov; éav te NavOavy éav Te wn TOLOdTOS wv, 4) AdLKEiV 
: ’ \ A , 
TE Kal dotKov eivat, eavTrep py) Sid@ Sixnv pndé Bertiov yiyvntas 
l4 . / , lal 
xoratopevos. “AA, fy, @ Loxpates, yedoiov Ewovye haivetac 
TO oxéupa yiyverOat On, €¢ TOV pév TopaTos THs hicews dia- 
lal \ ’ 

POerpopevns Soxet ov Biwtov eivat ovdé peTa TavTwY oiTiwY TE 

a ~ 7 , A a a 

Kal ToT@Y Kal TavTOS TAOVTOV Kal Tacns apxhs, THs Sé avTov 
"4 e fa / / \ | PS) 6 ~ / B \ 

Tovtov © Cépmev hicews Tapatromérns Kai | dvapGeipomévns Biwrov 
v 4 be a a xX bed BA \ al 

dpa éotat, éavrep Tis Town 6 av BovrnOH adrO TARY TodTO, 

4 , / \ \ > / > / , \ 

omoGev Kakias pev Kal adixlas atadraynoeTat, Sixatocvvny Sé 
’ / lal 

Kal apetny KTHTETAL, eTELOnTEP Ehavn ye dVTA ExaTEpa ola nets 
lal x Ss " 

SuveAnAVOapev. Teroiov yap, jv 8 eyo. 
> lal 3 4 ce / / 7 roa ro 

évtadda érXnrVOaper, doov olov Te cadéctata KaTioeiy OTL TavTA 


"AAN Guws érretmrep 


CA 7 ? = % > U ef \ \ / ” U 
oUTws éxel, OU ypy aTroxapverv. “Hxiota vi tov Ata, épn, TavTw@v 
> / A fa) a 4 8 ? eat \ 16 x4 \ 16 
atoxvntéov. Acipo viv,! jv & eyo, wa Kai idns, doa Kal eid 
»” ¢ / 4 > \ -~ \ + , (dA »” 
eye 1) Kaxia, ws euol Soxet, a ye 87 Kai a€va Béas. “Ezropas, bn: 

/ / \ Ul s suai / +; ’ \ cal , 
poovoy rAéye. Kal unv, jv & eyo, botep aro cKxoTrLads pot patveTtat, 
> \ > a) > U la) f a \ i s a 
émreton) evtav0a avaBeBnxapev Tod Aoyou, év pev eivar Eidos THs 

na a > bd a \ 
apeths, amreipa Sé THs Kaxias, Téttapa S& év avtois dtTa, av Kal 





35 jWorepov ad KTA. See I 354 B,C, 
and note on 444 A. 

445A 2 éavteAavOdvy. Cf. 427D 
and II 367 E. 

3 BeAtlwv—KodraLopevos. I1 380 B 7. 

8 @ fopev. Cf. 1 353 D ti & ad 7d 
fav; Wuxis pjoomev Epyov elvas; uddord 
ye and note ad loc. Bwwrdv dpa éora 


ing, with which Schneider and later editors 
agree, taking xarideiv as explanatory of 
évradéa. But it is hard to find another 
instance of dcov oldv re, although xaé’ dcov 
oléy re and décor duvarov (Thuc. I 22. 2) 
occur. «$s oléy re is the almost invariable 
phrase. For écov Stephanus proposed 
o0ev, Ast Sov. I think the meaning is 


should not be made interrogative. The 
sentence means: ‘if life, which men \ 
deem unbearable when the bodily con- 
stitution decays, even when they are 
surrounded by every variety of food and 
drink and wealth and power, shall be, 
forsooth, when tumult and decay affect 
the constitution of the very principle 
whereby we live, worth living, if so be 
we do what we desire, and take no steps 
to escape from wickedness and injustice, 
and acquire justice and virtue.’ Life is 
not (says Plato) Bewrds to the guilty man 
who works his will; it may become so 
if he takes steps to rid himself of vice, 
ie. dav dtd@ Sixynvy cal Bertiwy ylyvnra 
Ko\agéuevos. For the sentiment cf. Criz. 
47 D, E, Gorg. 477 B—E, Prot. 313 A, B. 
4458 13 Sc0ov—cadéctara. ‘Quam 
certissime fieri potest” is Ficinus’ render- 


‘now that we have come far enough to be 
able most clearly to descry that these 
things are so,’ évrav@a being equivalent 
to éri rocovrov, and dcov oldv re to dcov 
€XOovras oldv ré éotw. 

445C 15 dmoxvyntéov. I have re- 
verted to the MSs reading. Bekker’s 
emendation dmoxunréor is very attractive, 
but doxvynréov gives excellent sense 
(cf. I 349 A), and there is no real reason 
why Glauco should repeat the word em- 
ployed by Socrates (see on v 465 E); nor 
does there appear to be any instance in 
Greek literature of the verbal of dzo- 
Kava. 

16 aga gas. Plato does not claim that 
his enumeration of degenerate common- 
wealths is complete. Cf. VIII 544 D. 

18 @v—kakias. An old Pythagorean 
principle, whence the parade with which 


“ / ’ 
445 motepov ad AvowTeret Sixara Te TpatTew Kai | Kada ériTNdevew 35 
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[445 C 


20 dEvov érripyncOnva. lds réyeis; &pn. “Ooor, Hv & eyo, Tods- 
TeEL@V TpOTroL elaly Eldn ExovTEs, TOTOUTOL KLWduUVEVvOVEGL Kal ruyts 
tpomrot eivat. Ildcou! dn; Tlévte pév, nv 8 eyo, modcteav, D 
mévte dé Woyns. Aéye, pn, tives. Aéyo, eizrov, Ott eis ev odTOS 
A id lal / 7 ” x ‘ > / >] 
Ov tets StveANAVOapmev TroduTeias eln Av TpoTros, éTrovopaabein 6 

25 av Kal duyn* éyyevomévou mev yap avdpos évos év Tols apyouvat 
Stadhépovtos Bacineia av KrAnOein, TrEvovwv Sé aptoToKpaTia. 
"ArnO7, bn. Todo pév toivuv, nv S éyo, év eidos Néyw* ovTE 

\ aN / > 1 > , | -f A Be sigs 
yap av mrelous ovTe els éyyevouevos | kuyjceev av tav akioy EB 
/ / an / a \ / / 
AGyou VvOMwY THs TOEWS, TpOdH TE Kal Taideia YPNTapmEVOS, 7 
“ / 
30 OinrAOopev. Ov yap eixos, Epp. 


TeAoc TrOAITelac AX. 


28. éyyevduevos Bg: éyyevduevor ATI. 





Plato announces it. See Arist. Met. 15. IX 587 D, where the dpicroxparixds and 


986* 22 ff. (RP.” § 55) and A¢. Nic. I 
4. 1096 6 with Stewart’s note. 

21 lS txovres: ‘having’ (i.e. as we 
should say ‘forming’) ‘specific kinds’: 
cf. VIII 544 D. 

445D 25 éyyevopévov—dpiortoKpa- 
tla. Knowledge, not number, is the 
criterion of good government: cf. Lod. 
292 C. Hitherto however the rulers have 
always been represented as a plurality, 
and we have heard nothing of a king. 
In the later books (from Vv 473 C on- 
wards) we often hear of kingship; and 
in IX 576 D (as Newman points out 
Politics of Aristotle 1 p. 413 2.) the ideal 
city is called BaotNevopéevny, olay 7d 
mparov dij\Oouev. With the present 
passage cf. VII 540 D 7 melous 7 els and 


the Baoidtxds are identified. The fact is, 
as Henkel has pointed out (Stud. zur 
Gesch. d. gr. Lehr. v. St. p. 57), that 
** Kingship is only a form of Aristocracy 
throughout the whole political theory of 
antiquity, and rests on no distinct and 
independent basis of its own.” It must 
be regarded as exceptional when in the 
Politicus (302 C ff.), probably a later dia- 
logue, Plato distinguishes between king- 
ship and aristocracy and places aristocracy 
on a lower plane. See also Whibley G2. 
Olig. pp. 15 ff. 

445§E 28 tav—vopov. For the 
genitive cf. (with Stallbaum) Gorg. 514 A 
dnuocia mpdfovras Tay TohiTiKOy mparyyud- 
Twy, and infra VI 485 B. 
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IV 421 a, B. ei pev ovv mpeis pev PvAakas ws adn Gas Tovotper, Kora 
Kaxoupyous THS Toews, 68 éxelvo A€ywv yewpyovs Tivas Kal Oomep év 
mavyyvper GAN’ ovK ev Toda EoTidTopas evdaimovas, aAAO av TL i ToAW 
deyou. 

I hope my note has proved that this sentence is sound in the main; 
but Madvig’s emendation has obtained such a wide currency, owing to 
its adoption by Baiter, that the text has fallen under grave suspicion, 
and it may be well to record the different conjectures. 

They are as follows : 


(1) elev ovv: pets «tA. (Orelli, cited by Schneider) : (2) Hpets peev 
ovv pvAakas «tA. (Ast in his third edition): (3) 7 pév ody nuels <déyo>per, 
gvAakas xtX. (Herwerden, with whom Hartman agrees so far, although 
Hartman goes further and expunges xai before _ wrrep as well as the 
entire Clause adXo av tu) wodw A€yor): (4) ei pev obv—€éorudropas, evdarpiov 
ado av tt 7 woAw A€you (Madvig): (5) «i [mev] ouv jpeis—heyov & apyovs 
(or xaxovpyous) twas—eddaimovas, aro 5y Te woAW Eyer (Richards), 

It should be mentioned also that Wyttenbach (quoted by Stallbaum) 
had conjectured € éotidtopas Kal dartupdvas instead of éorudropas eddaipovas 
(€ordropas Kai eddaimovas in a few inferior Mss). 

A glance at these proposals will shew that the difficulties felt have 
been chiefly in connexion with (a) ei pey obv yueis pév, (0) yewpyors, 
(c) €oridtopas eddainovas and (d@) ddXo dv tu} wWeAW Aé€yor. I can see no 
reason for Richards’ correction of (d): ‘mixed’ conditional sentences of 
this kind are surely common enough. 

For éoridropas evdaipovas cf. 111 420 A of evdaiuoves dSoxodvres eivar and 
especially x 612 A rav evdaipover Aeyomévwv Eotidcewv. The pev after ei 
is omitted in one Florentine Ms, but pév without d€ occurs tolerably often 
in Plato (cf. v 475 E.). Here it has the effect of italicising the preceding 
word by suggesting a possible antithesis. The only real difficulty is in 
yewpyovs, and in view of 419 A to which 6 & éxetvo A€ywv refers, some may 
doubt whether even yewpyovs is not also genuine. For my own part I am 
inclined to think that Plato wrote Aewpyors. 


IT. 


IV 430 E. Koopos rou TUS, nv 8 eyo, 7 owppootvy éotiv Kat Bovey 
Twov kat émiOup.ov eyxpareta, ws past, Kpeirrw oy avrod Aéyovtes OVK O10 
OvTwa TpoTov. Kal adAa arra ToLadTa wWoTep ixvyn adrys €éyerat. 


4 


< 
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The reading qaivovra, which replaces Aéyovres in A’, IL and a 
majority of Mss, is admittedly corrupt. One Florentine ms has Aé€yovres 
gatvovra, another daivovrac A€yovres: and it is possible that datvovras 
was originally only an adscript intended to be taken with Aéyovres. The 
emendations proceed for the most part on the assumption that Aé€yovres 
and not ¢aivovras is the gloss. This may be so, but unfortunately no 
satisfactory remedy has yet been suggested on these lines. The most 
important corrections are arodaivovrat (Cornarius), gaivovra (Madvig, 
taking the participle in agreement with kxoopos and éyxparea, but 
daivovta cannot be used for amepyalopeva, as Hartman points out), 
paiver Oar (Hartman, who connects the infinitive with ¢aoi, and construes 
ws boldly as guoniam). Other corrections enumerated by Hartman are 
daciv twa (Dobree), papev (Badham), amopaivovres (Richards). Apelt 
has thought of cancelling the entire clause Kpeitro d)—Tpomov as an 
*“‘interpretatio etymologica ad praegressam vocem éyxparea pertinens ” 
(Obs. cr. in Pl. dialogos, p. 11). It would be easy to multiply conjectures 
of this sort ; but until something better is proposed, we should hold fast 
to Aé€yovres. The Aéyerar of the next sentence suits Aéyovres very well, 
for the phrase xpeitrw atrod is itself one of the tyvy. I have placed a full 
stop before xai aAAa. Ast suggested a colon, and wished to add a after 
rowadra, but no change is necessary. 


III. 
IV 438 r—439 a. To de &) dios, Hv 8 eyo, od tovTwv Onoes Tay 


Twos elva ToUTO Orep eotiv—éeore 5é dymov divos—; "Eywye, 7 0 Os° 
TUPATOS YE. 

In this difficult passage Stallbaum, who is followed by the Oxford 
editors, construes «lva: with rovrwy (“is one of” etc.), and regards rodro 
omep éoriv as no more than “ipsam per se” (‘‘as far as its essence is 
concerned,” J. and C.). This interpretation is grammatically awkward, 
and otherwise objectionable, inasmuch as it anticipates dies 0 ov aito 
below. Plato evidently means to present his argument in two steps: 
(1) Thirst, as you will agree, is something relative to drink, (2) Thirst 
qualified is relative to drink qualified, and thirst by itself, without 
qualification, to drink by itself, without qualification. 

A large number of emendations has been proposed. The late 
Mr W. A. Gill was inclined to omit todro drep éoriv (Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Philol. Soc. Xvi p. 35), and Hartman boldly expunges 
the words, leaving éor d€ dyrov dios, as it appears to me, in a lonely 
and unsheltered situation. The suggestion tov otwy twos (Madvig), 
i.e. ‘which are such as to be that which they are relatively to something,’ 
is very cumbrous, and renders éor d€ dyjrov dios far from natural, 
Mr Cook Wilson’s defence or explanation of Madvig’s proposal in the 
Academy no. 824 (Feb. 18, 1888) does not carry conviction to my 
mind. Baiter combines the conjecture of Madvig with Morgenstern’s 
59 tov for dyrov, in which case Socrates repeats his question, if éore 
dé Syzov dios is interrogative, or, if not, answers it himself. It 
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seems to me clear that gore dé dymov dios is intended to explain rovro 
émep eoriv and nothing more. J. and C. translate “Thirst is, I imagine— 
Yes, said he, thirst is of drink,’ remarking that “two questions are 
asked ; before the second is completed Glauco breaks in with a reply 
to the first (€ywye):.and in twyaros ye he completes and answers the 
second.” I can see no occasion for so much impatience on Glauco’s 
part. The insertion of xai twds after rév twos appears to me to solve all 
the difficulties, and the error is of a kind that frequently occurs in our 
oldest ms. See lntrod. § 5. 


IV. 


IV 4408. ais 3 ériOupias airov Kowwvycavta, aipodvros Aoyou pH 
dely dvtimparrewv, oluai oe ovk av pavar yevouévov rote év GavtT@ Tov 
to.ovrov aicbécOa, otnar 8 odd év adrw. 

The difficulties of this passage have been much canvassed. The 
only important variant is év éavr@ (II and corr. A*, with several other 
Mss) instead of év gavrd. IL does not, as Bekker asserted, give pyder, 
but py dev like A. The av te wparrew for avrimparrew of g, although 
adopted by Bekker, is indefensible, as other editors have observed, for 
av has no meaning or construction. 

Against the ordinary interpretation, which I have given in the notes, 
it has been urged that 6vyds does, in point of fact, sometimes join with 
the Desires against the Reason. Thus in the degenerate phases of 
character depicted in vill 553 ff. and elsewhere, @vpoedés is the slave 
and minister of the érifvpynrixov, and in 441 A érikovpov by TO AopioTiKa 
pice. eav py dro Kaxys Tpodys duadOapy, the same implication appears to - 
be involved. Cf. Krohn /%. S¢# pp. 52 ff. But in such cases the 
Aoywotixov would seem also to be corrupted (16 8¢€ ye, ofuat, AoyrareKdv 
te Kai Ovuoedes xapot We Kai évOev wapaxabicas im’ éxeivw—sc. TO 
eriOvpyticko—ka katadovAwoapevos VIII l.c.), so that there is no conflict 
between the allied forces of the Ovpoedés and ériOupyrtixov on the one 
hand and the Aoyorixov on the other. It is true that the language of 
441 A, taken in its full force, appears to imply that the @vpoedes can be 
corrupted without the Aoyuorixdv, but Plato would hardly, I think, have 
held such a view, and the implication is not to be pressed. See 
Phaedr. 253 D—256£. There is some difficulty about the construction 
of avturpartew, and Hartman would expunge the word. Schneider’s 
punctuation, which I have adopted, connects it with detv. Others make 
its subject avrov (‘but that 6vuds, having made common cause with the 
desires, when Reason forbids, should oppose Reason—this’ etc.). The 
explanation of Hermann (adopted also by Schmelzer) avoids the 
anacoluthon, but is exceedingly tortuous and unpleasing: ‘I think you 
would not say that you have perceived 6vucos making common cause 
with the desires and opposing Reason when Reason forbade’ etc. 
Richter also (AZ. Jahrb. 1867 p. 139) evades the anacoluthon by defend- 
ing the more than dubious construction aicOécOa airov KowwvycavTa. 
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Finally Nitzsch conjectures (Rh. Mus. 1857 p. 472) PM Seiv <te 
Tpatrew>, GVTLTpaTTeELy, or pnd elv<ac TL Tparrew>, avTimparreL. None 
of these devices seems to me so probable as Schneider’s view. 

An entirely different view of this passage is suggested by a 
Scholiast’s note, to which Warren has recently again called attention, 
The Scholium runs: 6 be voos ovTos. Tais de émPupiats Ee KoWwwvyncavTa 
Tals cdhoyiorous, Kal ywdoxovra O€ TOUTO eK THS meipas, ovx brodapBave oe 
eiretv OT t ne Onpas € €V Tats Tovavrats ayabais noovais TOV Oupov dvrumparrovTa 
tais éribupiats, womep ei tals Tov Aeovtiou adoyous mPovais avrémparrev. 
It is obvious that the Scholiast connected oe with atrov and took the 
sentence to mean, broadly speaking, that when Reason on the other 
hand sanctions indulgence (aipotvros Aoyou pa Seiv avturparrew sc. Tats 
érJupiots), we do not find any conflict between @vuds and the desires. 
The meaning is satisfactory, and furnishes a fair antithesis to the first 
half of the sentence orav Bialwvrar—rod rovodvrov, but it is difficult to 
reconcile this view with the Greek as we have it. Warren, who 
sympathises in general with the Scholiast, translates “but that dealing 
with desires it ”—viz. Gvpos—‘ should, when reason says it ought not, 
oppose them, this I imagine” etc. xowwvycavra must however be more 
than ‘dealing with,’ and the aorist (which on the ordinary view means 
‘having joined,’ ‘made common cause with’) presents a serious difficulty 
in this interpretation. 

Reading év éavta, for which there is good authority (see cv 2), 
I formerly construed the passage as follows: ‘but when he’ (atrov with 
reference not to rov Ovpov, but to twa and rod rovotrov alone) ‘has joined 
partnership with his desires, because reason decides that he ought not to 
oppose them, you will not, I imagine, say that he has observed anything 
of the sort’ (i.e. such internal orao.s as has just been described) ‘ever 

happen in his own soul, or in the soul of another? Assuredly not.’ By 
- this solution we get rid of the anacoluthon, while adopting generally the 
Scholiast’s view ; but it is an unnecessary and irrelevant elaboration to 
make Glauco speak of what the hypothetical person has observed in 
himself or in another: we wish to know what Glauco has himself 
observed. 

On the whole I am now inclined to believe that the traditional 
interpretation is correct. 


V. 


IV 440c. Ti d€; drav ddiceioGal tis yynta, odk ev tovrw Let Te Kal 
xaXeraiver, Kal Euppaxet TO Soxodvte dixaiw, Kar Sid Td Trewny Kal Sid, 73 pryay 
kat mwavra. Ta TOLADTA mao XeLy, Kal tropévay viKd, Kal ov Arye Tov yevvatuv, 
mplv ay 4 Siampagyrat 7 7) TeACUTHCH 7) OoTEp Kvwv b76 VoMEews bd TOD Adyou 
Tov Tap ait@ avaxAnOeis tpavvOy; 

The interpretation of this sentence is very difficult, and has given 
rise to a vast amount of discussion. The only important variants are 
kat dua Tod qwevyv Kai dua Tod pryodv in g and Flor. U, and vropévwr kai 
(A, II etc.) instead of kai vzropevwr. 
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On account of dpyileo Pau kal Tewav Kal prydv Kal aAXo Sriodv TOV 
ToLovTwv TAT XOV in the previous sentence, it appears to me certain (1) that 
kat dua +d wewnyv etc. is right as against cat da rod wew7yv etc., and (2) that 
these words should be construed with fet re kai xaXeraive. That which 
in the first case was represented as the cause of anger should be so 
represented in the second case also. The same view was held by 
Schneider. It is more difficult to defend vropevwr cai, and Schneider is 
probably justified in preferring the less authoritative reading kai vzo- 
pevov. The expression mao Xew Uropeveov can hardly be a mere peri- 
phrasis for TAT XE; nor is tdoyxewv vrouevwv altogether equivalent to 
vropeveryv taxxwv, as Jowett supposes. If the best Mss are right in 
placing xai after vropevwr, it is possible that vrouévwy is corrupt, and 
conceals zo with a genitive (cf. tavywv vr’ éxeivov in the parallel passage 
just before), but until the right correction has been proposed, we must 
adhere to the text of &. 

The subject of et and the other verbs is supposed by J. and C. to 
be not the man himself, but 6 @vyos. This is unlikely, on account of 
mewnv etc., and still more of reAevryon. The parallel with 440 c 
tosovtTw Artov Stvatar dpyilerOar «rd. is also in favour of making the 
individual the subject. 

That the text of A is in the main sound I have no doubt, although I 
should like to read kai Evupayet tO Soxodvte dixaiw after racyew rather 
than after yaAeraive:. 

There is an unusually large supply of emendations. That of 
Madvig is peculiarly unhappy, though adopted by Baiter in his text, 
and apparently approved by Apelt (Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1895 
p- 968): Kat 80 adro rewHv kai dv abrd pryoty Kal wavta Ta ToLadTa TacyxEW 
Vropevwv, Kav viKaTat, ov Ayyer KtA. The other proposals are enumerated 
by Hartman. They are as follows : Kai dua TO mewijv Kal dua TO 
maoxew kal Dropever vuKav Kal Ov Aye xtA. (Ast): kai 80 adrd rewpv Kal 
be avTo—marxew Uropevenv Savers) ov Arpyet KTA. (H. Sauppe, quoted by 
Hartman): xai dia rod mewiv Kai dua rob —mdorxwv UTOMEVELY VLKG Kal KTA, 
(Liebhold): kai dca rod wewvyv Kai da rod «tdA. (Campbell, who in 
other respects acquiesces in the text of A): xat da tot wewyv kal dia 
Tov—vTopévwv [Kai] vixav [Kal] ov Ayye «tA. (Hartman). Richards 
_ apparently accepts the suggestion of Madvig as far as it goes, but thinks 
that Tov yevvaiwy ‘is most feeble. Plainly Plato wrote ov dajyet 
ayavaxtav, possibly with some additional word before ayavaxrav’ 
(CZ. Rev. vil p. 254). The reading printed above is not only more 
authoritative but also in my judgment infinitely better than any of 
these rash and unjustifiable alterations. | 
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I. ’Ayaénv pev toivuy tHv TovavTny ToL TE Kal TroALTELaV 449 


\ Lal Lal ‘ 
Kal opOnv Kare, Kal avdpa Tov ToLovTOV' KaKas dé Tas adXas Kal 


e / ” e > f / / / . ‘ 
neapTnmevas, elTep avTn OpOn, Tepi TE TOAEWY SioLKHoELS Kal Trepl 


a A / 
iSiwTa@v Yruyns TpoTou KatacKeuny, év TéTTApoL Trovnpias eldeou 





449 a—451 c Socrates is about to 
describe the different kinds of depraved 
polities, when Adimantus, prompted by 
Polemarchus, and supported by Glauco 
and Thrasymachus, demands from him a 
Juller explanation of the community of 
wives and children, and of the arrange- 


ments for begetting and rearing offspring. . 


Socrates professes reluctance, both because 
it will be doubted whether his scheme ts 
etther practicable or expedient, and because 
he is himself uncertain of his ground and 
unwilling to involve his friends in possible 
discomfiture. At last, after propitiating 
Nemesis, and being exonerated by his 
friends, he proceeds to comply with their 
request. 

449 A ff. Considered in its merely 
formal aspect, the portion of the Republic 
contained in Books v—vII may be de- 
scribed as a digression (dvaurnoOGuev 
mwbbev Sedpo éferpamdmeOa VIII 543 C). 
In reality, these books fulfil the hopes 
held out in sundry parts of II and Iv 
(see III 414A, 416B, IV 423E, 435D, 
439 E, 442 C mm.), and complete the picture 
of the perfect city and the perfect man by 


giving us Plato’s third or crowning effort 
—the_philosophic City and the Philoso- 
pher-King. See on II 372D. As we 
often find in Plato (see ’€.g. Phaed. 84 Cc ff.), 
the new departure is occasioned by an 
objection, or rather a request for further 
information, on the part of one of the 
interlocutors. Adimantus invites Socrates 


to explain the remark made by him in Iv 
423 Ef. and fully expound the principle 





of xowd ra Pidwv as it affects women and. 


children. The challenge is accepted, and 
Socrates deals with the question under 
three main heads, which he figures as 
waves throughavhich the argument must 
swim in safety.’ The first wave concerns 
Community of Education between the 
male jand female Guardians (451 C— 
457 B)}’the second, Communi 
and children (457 B—466 the third 
and greatest, whose advent is long delayed, 
deals with the question whether Com- 
munism and therewithal the perfect city 
itself can be realised in the world (471 Cff.). 
The last of these three waves is not finally 
surmounted until the description of the 
Philosopher and his City reaches its con- 
clusion at the end of vi1I: so that Books 
v—vlil closely cohere together. In the 
first two divisions (V 451 C—466 D), 


the dominating principle is still gvous 


or Nature (see on 451 C): but from 
474 D onwards thé psychological stand- 
point is gradually superseded by the 
metaphysical, until in Book vit the Idea 
of Good becomes the supreme inspiring 
force—at once the formal, the efficient, 
and the final cause—of Plato’s City. See 
on VI 50608, 5098 ff. On the alleged 
connexion between the earlier part of 
Book v (451 C—466 D) and the Zecle- 
stazusae of Aristophanes see App. I. 

4 Wiwrav—Katackevyy: ‘the organ- 
ization of the character of the individual 
soul.’ wWuxis was doubted by Ast; but 
cf. IV 445 C Tocotro. Kxwduvetovor Kal 
Wux Hs Tpdro eivac, and for the collocation 


in wives 
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ovaas. LIlolas 8) tavtas; edn. Kai eyo pev ja tas éepeEns 5 
épav, as pow épaivovto éxactat' é€ addiprov petaBaivew: oO bé 
TlorXéwapyos—opuxpov yap arwrépw tov “Adeuavtov Kabijoto— 
éxteivas THY Yelpa Kai NaBopevos TOD iuatiouv avabev adTod Tapa 
TOV @mov éxelvoy TE TpoonyayeTO Kal TpoTeivas éavTOV ENeyev 
atta mpockexupas, wv aro pev ovdev KaTnKovVoaper, TOdE Sé: 
"Adnaopev odv, edn, Ti Spdcopev; “Hewota ye, pn o 'Adei- 


pavtos, méeya On Neyo. 


\ > / / / ” id a ’ 
Kal. eyo, Ti pariota, epnv, vets ovK 
¢ o] an 
adiete; Lé,7 8 ds.! "Ore eyo eitrov ti wddiota; ‘Arroppadupety 


‘A a td b / lal 

hiv Soxeis, bn, Kai eidos Gov ov TO EXaXLTTOV EKKNETTTELY TOD 
an ? \ 5 eee. 4 

oyou, iva pr SiéXOns, Kai Anoew oinPhvar eiT@v avTo havros, 

eg a 4 \ 

@s dpa Tepl yuvaike@y Te Kal Taidwy Twavti SHdrov, OTL Koa TA 


/ 
dirwv éorat. 


Ovxody op0ds, Env, & ’AdeiwarTe ; 


Nal, Aude! 


na nf ’ al 7 ¢ / 
GAA TO OpO@s TOUTO, WaTrEp TAXA, Noyou SeiTaL, Tis 0 TPOTTOS 


THS KOLVMVIAS. 


\ \ x / 
TOXXNOL yap av yEvowvTo. 


“~ s e ¢€ val 4 / 7 ae / 

D Aéyers. Gs Hucis marae! wepiwévopev oldpmevol oe Tov pynoOr- 
A \ / 

cecbat Taidotrotias Te TEPL, TAS TaldoTroLnToVTAal, Kal yEevomévous 

mas Opéyrovew, Kal GAnV TavTHY HY éyers KOW@ViaY YyUVALKOV 


5. €pn IL: om. A. 


13. 8re BR: ére ATE g. 





of genitives VII 525 C airis Tis Yuxijs 
paoTruvns weTaoTpoPpys, VIII 544 D, 559 E, 
560 B, Zim. 24 B and other cases in 
Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 289. WuxAsexpdmov 
is practically a single word like ‘ soul-cha- 
racter’ (‘‘Seelenbeschaffenheit” Schnei- 
der). 

449 B 7 opikpoy KTA. explains 
extelvas Thy xetpa: ‘paullo longius ab 
Adimanto, quam clandestinum colloquium 
requirebat’ or ‘paullo remotior, quam 
reliqui a suis vicinis,’ not ‘a little further 
away from Socrates than Adimantus”’ (J. 
and C.): for ‘‘cur propterea manum pro- 
tenderit et Adimantum attraxerit, non 
apparet ” (Schneider). 

4498,C 12 thpddtoraKktr. ‘What 
particular thing is it that you \decline to 
let off?’ ‘You,’ said he. ‘ Because of 
what particular remark of mzne?’ (lit. 
‘because I said what in particular?’) 
There is not, as J. and C. suppose, a play 
on the two senses of ri udd\iora—cur 
potissimum and gzzd potissimum : for it 
must be observed that d¢@ijcouev has no 
expressed object, and Socrates could not 
have known that it was intended to refer 


- 


to him. The removal of the commas 
usually printed after 67: and eizrov restores 
sense, I think, to the remainder of this 
passage. ér for drt (see cr. m.) can 
scarcely stand, for ém éy® elrov cannot 
mean ‘I repeated’ (Jowett), nor can we 
read éru, éyw elrov, Ti uddtoTa ‘ once more, 
said I’ etc. In none of the parallels 
hitherto cited does érs mean merely ‘once 
more’ or ‘again.’ Those who print 671, 
éy@ elrov, tl uddiora (Stallbaum) mostly 
take é71—ri wdduora as in I 343 A Gre OH 
Tt ddiora; hv 6 éym. “Ore xrdX. But in 
such cases (as Schneider points out) there 


must be a second 67e to introduce the. 


answer, and here there is not. 

14 €kkAémrew = ‘to cheat out of’ as 
in pn—éxkdr\éyys Adyov Soph. Trach. 
436 f.: see Jebb ad loc. 

16 Kowd ta dirwv. See IV 423 E, 
424 Ann. Kowa Ta THY Pidwr is preferred 
by Ast and Stallbaum (with two late 
MSS), but the shorter form is far more 
racy of the soil, and occurs also in Zys. 
207 C, Laws 739 C (Schneider on IV 
424 A). 

449D 22 Kal ddAnv KTA.: ie. Kal 


18—2 


7 ye 
Ln odv TrapHS SvTWa avd 
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TE KaL Taldwy' wéya ydp TL oloueOa hépev Kai SAOV Els TrodLTELaV 
opbas 7) un OpOas yiyvouevov. viv odv, érrerdn GANS éTTLAaUBaveEr 
, \ na € al , / Ce a! A \ 
25 TodiTElas Tpiv TadTa ikavas dierdécOar, SédoKTat npiv TovTO, 0 GV 


/ \ ” 
10 Tapacyot TodvY OXXoOP. 


uv 


HKOVGAaS, TO oe | wn peOLévat, ply dv TadTa TavTa BoTep TAaAXa 450 
5véXOns. Kai eué roivuv, 0 Travewy ébn, Kowwvov ths Wwhdou 


4 ‘ 
TtavuTns tibere. 


+ 


péva npiv voute, o ResKeparess 


II. 


Olov, Fv & ey, eipyacaa be emthaBepevot pov. 
Aoyov mwdadwW bomwep €& apxis KLVELTE map THS monTelas* Av ws 


"Apérer, bn 0 Opacvpayos, Tact tavdta Sedoy- 


Hon SuernrvOas Eywye Exalpov, ayaTav ei Tis édoot Tav’TAa aTo- 


deEdwevos ws TOTE €pp7nOn. 


\ lal ¢ a . a 
& vov vpets'| tapaxadodrTes ovK toTE 


oe \ / ei: sen.” 
doov éopov Adyov erreyelpeTe* OY OpaY eyo TapnkKa TOTE, UH 


Ti 5€; 4 8 ds 6 Opacipaxos: ypuao- 


xXoncovras oler TovVadE VOY évOdde adixyPat, GAN ov ANOY@Y aKOVTO- 


3. Tatra Il: 


TauTa@ (sic, ut solet) A. 





étnyjoecOae or the like, supplied from 
pynoOjcec@a. The construction cannot 
(as J. and C. suggest) go back to mh ody 
es 


KtX. Kai after pépew =‘ or 


Mather’ (atque) as in éXlyou Twwds—xal ovde- 


vos (Ap. 23. A). For yeyrduevov Liebhold 
proposes yvyvouévny, but see on IV 427 D. 
The feminine would be awkward after 
modrTelay, and Kowwviay—raliwy, though 
grammatically feminine, is logically neuter. 

24 &AAns—troAcrelas is explained by 
ja Tas €peejs épov (449 A). Stallbaum 
makes a curious slip: ‘‘quoniam ad adias 
moTelas partes considerandas celeriter 
accedis.”” 

450 a, B 3. lOere. Glauco ad- 
dresses both Polemarchus and Adimantus. 
There is no occasion to write ri@e (with 
Hartman). 

5 olov—eipydocacbe ktA. Chiappelli 
(Riv. di Filologia etc. XI p. 195) finds in 
this and the following sentences a vatz- 
cinium ex eventu of Aristophanes’ Zccle- 
siazusae. But the word maphxa shews 
that the éouds Adywv does not refer to 
swarms of adverse criticism, but merely 
to the topics which Socrates must now 
discuss. See App. I, and (on the subject 
in general) Laws 779 E. 

8 Tore. IV 423 E. 

& viv vets KTA.: ‘in appealing to these 
topics now you’ etc. mapaxa)oivres means 
literally ‘calling to you’: ‘‘das ruft ihr nun 


herbei” (Schneider). This interpretation is 
in harmony with ézeyelpere, and gives the 
right antithesis to édoo.. Neither ‘‘exci- 
tantes” (Ast), nor ‘‘in disputationem 
vocantes ”’ (Stallbaum) is quite accurate. 
J. and C. give two alternative renderings 
(1) ‘and in now calling in this fresh argu- 
ment,” (2) ‘‘and in now urging me to this.” 
But the antecedent can only"be raira. 
450 B 10 xXpvooxorymovTas KTA. 
Socrates shudders at the swarm of Adéyo: 
to be encountered. ‘Why,’ says Thrasy- 
machus, ‘it was precisely to listen to 
Aéyor, and not to smelt ore for gold, that 
we came here.’ xpvgoxoety is a proverbial 
expression said of those who neglect their 
proper duty for some more fascinating— 
if less profitable—pursuit. Cf. Harpocr. 
S.V. Xpucoxoetor : Acivapxos é& T@ KaTa 
Ilv@éouv: mddw rap’ Alcxivny adroporjcas 
mapa ToUTW SHAov OTL Xpucoxoeiv éudvOaver, 
GAN’ ob TO TWpoKkeimevoy avTd ToLtety F 
maoxew. Here 7d mpoxeiuevov is é- 
yov axovew. The origin of the proverb 
is thus explained. A heap of gold-dust 
having been discovered on Hymettus, 
the Athenian populace deserted their 
usual avocations, and sallied out to seize 
it. But as it was guarded v70 ray pwaxi- 
pov puxtypwr (cf..Hdt. 11 102 ff. with 
the parallels cited by Stein), they failed. 
On returning éoxwrov &\djAous NE-yorTes 
‘ot 6€ wou xpvaoxojoew.’ Cf. Suidas 
s.v. and Leutsch u. Schneidewin Paroem. 
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0 TAavewv, TovwovTwy Aoywv aKoveww Odos o Bios vovy EXovELY. 
? \ A \ Cah 4 \ v. ee ? a a 
aXAa TO pev Huétepoy Ear ov Se Tepl OY epaTomEev pyndayas 
> U @ 8 Lal Py / pf. ¢ / a 4 ¢€ lal 
C atroxapns 4 cot Soxet dveEv@v, Tis 1 | Kowwwvia Tots pvrakww nyiv 
Taldwy Te Tépt Kal yuvaiKay EcTat Kal TpOdHs véwy ETL OVTWY, TIS 
A , \ 
év T@ peTakd ypove yuyvouévns yevéoews Te Kal traideias, 1) 82) 
émitovatatTn SoKxel eivat. Teip®@ ovv eitreiv Tiva TpoTroy Set yiryve- 
a0at aitnv. Ov fpdduov,-d evdamorv, jv S éyw, dieOeiv: Trodras 
\ > / yA 4 val a 4 : e / \ 
yap amuotias eyes Tt Wado TOV EuTrpocOev wv dunAOouev. Kat 
yap ws dSuvata AéyeTal, dTicTOIT av, Kai ef & TL wadLoTA YévoLTO, 
yy A : : 
Das dpict av ein tavdta, Kai! ta’tn amiotncetat. S10 dy Kal 


2 a A \ > a 7 he 3 /- 
phe -OKVOS Tis avToY amTecOaL, un Evx? SoKH eivat O OYos, W ire 


Lan) 


eTalpe. 
>” / t ? , 
ovte Svavot of aKkovaopevot. 


/ 3 a: ” a \ , , ” »” 
Mydév, 7 8 Os, GKvEL* OVTE yap ayve@poveEs oVTE ATLTTOL 

\ 3 \ te a Ss v 3 
Kat éy@ eitrov “QL apiote, 1) Tov 


Bovropevos pe trapabappivew réyers; “Eyawry’, fn. lay roivur, 


": # ’ > U4 ? UG a 
nv © éy@, TovvayTioy Trovets. 


18. ov Il: av A. 


23 


TioTEVoVTOS pev yap emovd émol 


doxn A®g?: doxet? A1lIg!: Soxo? &. 





Gr. 1 p. 464, II pp. 91, 727. A gloss in 
Bekker’s Anec. Gr. 1 p. 316 (cited by 
Schneider) explains xpvooxoeiv in Dinar- 
chus as proverbial for mopvevew; but it 
cannot have so offensive a meaning here, 
for (among other reasons) Thrasymachus 
and Socrates are now reconciled. Ast’s 
explanation ‘‘aurum fundere proverbialiter 
dicitur, quem magna, quam animo con- 
ceperat, spes frustratur” expresses only 
one side of the proverb: the other—neg- 
lecting the duty which lies nearest—is 
more important and relevant here. ‘To 
find an Eldorado” (Warren) may perhaps 
_ meet the case. Thomas Gray’s expla- 
nation is-not altogether right: ‘‘a pro- 
verbial expression used of such as are idly 
employed or sent (as we say) on a fool’s 
errand.” 

12 pétpov St krA. An argumentum 
ad hominem, for the sentiment is Socratic: 
cf. VI 504. C. dé ye=‘yes, but’ helps to 
bring out this point. dxovew is the com- 
mon epexegetic infinitive: cf. 111 407 B 2. 
To insert rod before roodrwy (with Her- 
werden and Richards) is both unnecessary 
and inelegant. 

14 TO pev mpérepov Ua: ‘never mind 
us’: we are equal to a long discourse (so 
also J. and C.). 


45O0C 17 T®@ peratd xpdvw. The 
interval between yéveors and zracdeia is 
nowhere defined in the ARepudlic: in 
Laws 794 € it is reckoned at six years. 
For the regulations applying to this period 
see infra 460 B—D, and cf. Laws 788 D ff. 

18 ovv. See cr. mz. It is admitted 
that II is independent of A, so that odv 
(which most Mss have) may well be right. 
The tendency to confuse ojv and dy may 
help to explain A’s variants odcovy and 
ov dy oty in I 333 E. Baiter reads 67. 
The confusion of dv and 6% occurs no 
doubt in Mss, but its frequency has been 
much exaggerated, as for instance in CZ. 
Rev. VI p. 338. 

Ig @ evdatpov. Cf. IV 422 E x. 

450D 23 pryevxyKtA. Foredxj=an 
impossible aspiration, a Utopian or chim- 
erical proposal, cf. 456 C, VII 540 D and 
see Susemihl and Hicks on Arist. Pol. B 
I. 1260 29. 

24 Gyvopoves: i.g. dvemicTimoves, as 
explained (with reference to this. passage) 
in Bekker’s Anec. Gr.1 p. 334: cf. Phaedr. 
275 A. Hence. dpoviuos in E below. 
The more usual meaning, ‘ inconsiderate,’ 
‘unkind,’ is less suitable here on account 
of dvevor. 
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eldévat a eyes KAN@S elev ” apleabe év yap | dpovimows Te EB 


Kal diros trepl Tay peyioTtwv Te Kai hiXwv TAadnOy eidoTa éyeww own 


acharés Kai Oappadéov, arictodyvta Sé Kal Entobvta dpa tovs 
Adyous TrovetcOar, 5 by eyo Spa, HoBepov Te Kal aparepor, ov TL 


yérwra | opreiv: taduxov yap TodTO ye* adda py ohHarels THs 451 
b / ] / , \ ? \ ‘ \ , , 
arnGeias ov povov avTos aAXAa Kai TOUS hidous EvveTTiaTacapeEvos | © 


Kelcomat Trepl a HKiota Set oharrecOar. tpocKkuve dé’ Adpactecar, 
/ \ - 

© T[Xavewv, yap ov pédr@ Ré€éyesvs EATIfw yap odv EXaTTOV 

amapTnua akouciws Tiwds hovéa yevécOa, 7) dTatewva KaXO@V TE 


Kai ayabav Kai Sixaiwv vouipev Tépt. 


TOUTO oOvY TO KLVOUVEULa 


Aes A 





450E 29 dfrovxtr. ¢idwy though 
neuter is of course intended to balance 
giros. Theconjecture piATdrwv (Richards, 
Hartman) destroys the balance and is in 
itself superfluous: see Kiihner G7. Gr. II 
p- 23. Note the characteristic chiasmus 
dogpares kal Oappadéov—qoBepov re xal 
opanepor. 

451A 1 é¢dctv krA. The infini- 
tive depends on @oBepédr, and is like the 
infinitive after g@oSodua:. In the anti- 
thetical clause Plato substitutes the more 
usual construction with uw. The future 
indicative (xkelcowa) is rare after words 
of fearing (Goodwin 4/7. p. 132), and 
represents the danger as imminent. To 
regard od ru yéAwra dpXelv as a reference 
to the £cclestazusae is rash and unjustifi- 
able: see App. I. 

mporkvva kTA. The apology looks 
forward, and not backward ; whence 6é 
rather than 59 (which Herwerden would 
read). 

“ASpdoraay. Adrasteia was originally, 
perhaps, a personification of dydyxy in 
its relation to humanity and the issues of 
human conduct. This meaning survived 
in the Orphic theology (Abel Orph. Fr. 
36, 10g—r111) and appears in Phaedr. 
248 Cc. Specifically, she was viewed as 
a variety of Nemesis, Ged Tis Tovs UTEpN- 
pdvous Timwpotica (Schol. on Aesch. 
Prom. 936), and in this sense Aeschylus 
(l.c.) writes of mpooxuvobvres Thy "Adpd- 
ore.av cool (the first mention of Adrasteia 
in Greek literature). Adrasteia is in a 
still more special sense the punisher of 
proud words; so that mpocxvy® ’Adpd- 
orevay becomes, as here, a sort of apolo- 
getic preface to a bold assertion or rash 
utterance: cf. Eur. Rhes. 342, 468 (fdr 


' 


5 ’Adpacreta N Becher ay Pe Nigelsbach — 
Nachhom. Theol. p. 47 and Seymour in 
the Proceedings of the Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. for July 1891 pp. XLVIII ff. 

4 @amltm «td. édmifw is ‘I fancy,’ 
not ‘I expect’: cf. 11 383 Bw. The 
omission of elvac is curious: Madvig 
would restore it after dudprnua. I can 
find no parallel to its omission with 
éAmigw, but olouar, #yoiuac and other 
verbs of thinking often dispense with it. 
For examples see Schanz Mov. Comm. 
fi. ye 34- 

KaGV KTA. : “concerning noble 
bint good and just institutions” (D. and 
V.), not ‘‘about the beautiful, the good, 
and the just, in the matter of laws” 
(J. and C.). The latter explanation gives 
a good sense, but it is harsh to separate 
dtxalwy from vopuiuwr, and still harsher 
to take xad@v as equivalent to zepl 
kak@v. Schneider was inclined to treat 
dtxalwy as a gloss on vouimwy. But ‘about 
things beautiful and good and institutions’ 
is an anti-climax; and, besides, it is of 
institutions in conjunction with, not as 
distinct from, justice etc. that Plato is 
about to speak. In his translation 
Schneider takes the right view. 

7 €¥. g has ovx« ev, an obvious but 
audacious correction, suggested, no doubt, 
by xad@s elyev 4 mapauvOia in 450 D. 
ef is ironical. Glauco had comforted 
Socrates by saying zzzer alia that his 
hearers were friendly (otre dtcvor ot 
akovoduevot 450 D). Excellent comfort! 
says Socrates: I had rather, in the 
circumstances, that they were enemies! 
Stallbaum and others read ov« ed, and 
Hermann ov, for ed, thinking the irony 
misplaced ; but Glauco’s smile (yeAdoas) 
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favours the ironical interpretation, and 
so does the ‘Socratic irony’ with which 
the whole sentence is overflowing. I agree 
with J. and C. in rejecting the pointless 
alternative rendering ‘you do well to 
comfort me.’ 

4518 9g domep ddvov kTr. See 
cr. n. kat before xafapor is absent from 
the great majority of Mss and can scarcely, 
I think, be sound: for the difference in 
meaning between xa@apdv and mi ama- 
Tre@va is hardly enough to carry off the 
double kal. womep belongs to the whole 
expression ¢évov kaapdév, which is virtu- 
ally one word. Hartman would expunge 
kal wh araredva judy, but it is quite in 
Plato’s way to subjoin the interpretation 
of a metaphor or simile (cf. 470 C, VIII 
553 D, 555 D, and my note on Prot. 
314 A), nor have we any right to excise 
such expressions wholesale, as many 
Dutch critics would do (especially 
J. J. Hartman de emdl. in Pl. text. obvits 
1898). 

Ir éket: viz. in cases of Pévos dxovcros 
(so Schneider, Stallbaum, etc.), not (with 
ID. and V.) ‘in the next world.’ kdv0aée 
is relevant only if it means ‘in this case 
too,’ i.e. €v T@ dmareGva elvac kad@v Te 
kal aya0Gy xrdX.: and this fixes the mean- 
ing of éxe?. 

@s 6 vopos Aéyer is explained by 


Dem. mpds Havraiverov 58 kal yap dkovctor - 


povor—xal todd GdAXa Toadra ylyverat’ 
GAN Guws admdvTwy Tro’rwr dpos Kal’ Nios 
Tots madotor. rérakrat 7rd meicbévras 
agpetvar, and ib. 59. See also Laws 
869 E. 

451c 14 dvbpetov Spdua xKrd. There 
is probably a playful allusion to the mimes 
of Sophron, as was first pointed out by 
R. Forster in Rhein. Mus. xxx (1875) 
p- 316. According to Suidas (s.v. Zd¢ppwv) 
and others, Sophron’s mimes were classi- 
fied as dvdpeto. uluor and yuvarketor pinot. 


In the former, as may be inferred from 
Choricius’ Defence of Mimes (first pub- 
lished by Graux in Revue de Philologie 1 
pp. 209 ff.) Sophron represented male 
characters, in the latter female (ucmetrac 
pev dvdpas, urmetrac 6¢ ybvata ib. p. 215). 
This is corroborated by many of the titles 
of his plays, such as 6 dypoudsras, 0 Ouvvo- 
Onpas, 6 dyyeXos contrasted with ral 
dxeotplat, ad vuuddtovos, a mevOepd etc. 
Sophron’s mimes are called dpduara 
(cf. dvdpetov SpGua) by Demetrius epi 
épunvelas § 156 cxeddv Te macas éx Tr&v 
Opaudtwyv avrod ras mapouulas éxréEar 
éorly. The point here is that just as 
custom required an dvdpetos uiuos to pre- 
cede a yyuvacxetos—this is not otherwise 
attested, so far as I can discover—, so it 
will be proper (6p0@s dv @xot) for Plato’s 
women to come on the stage after his men 
have played their part. Plato’s partiality 
for Sophron is frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors, as for example by D. L. 
111 18, Quintil. 1 10. 17: see Schuster in 
Rhein. Mus. XX1X (1874) pp. 605 ff., 
where these and other authorities are 
cited. Susemihl (Bursian’s Jahresbericht 
1874—1875 III p. 343) doubted whether 
Plato has Sophron in view here; but the 
allusion, which was admitted by Graux 
(l.c. p. 215 2.), and successfully reaffirmed 
by Forster (Rhein. Mus. for 1880 p. 472), is 
highly probable. I can see no point in 
making dp@ma yuvackezov an ironical refer- 
ence to the Zcclestazusae of Aristophanes 
(with Munk ae nat. Ordnung d. Pl. Schr. 
p- 296, and Chiappelli l.c. p. 196), nor is 
it likely that the words allude to a dram- 
atic caricature of Plato’s policy by some 
other comedian, as is supposed by Bergk 
Gr. Literaturgesch. 1V p. 462 nm. 134. 
On Sophron’s prose-mimes as a _ pre- 
paration for the Socratic Dialogue see 
Hirzel der Dialog 1 pp. 20—26. 

451 c—452 E We declared at the 
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outset that our men were to be as tt were 
guardians of the flock. Now the principle 
of community requires that our female 
watch-dogs shall share the active duties of 
the males, allowance being made for their 
inferiority in strength. Their education 
must therefore be the same: they will have 
to learn music, gymnastic, and the art of 
war. No doubt the spectacle of women, 
especially old women, exercising themselves 
naked along with men, will seem ludicrous 
at first; but it ts not long since the Greeks 
would have thought it ludicrous even for 
men to strip for athletic exercises. Nothing 
ts truly ludicrous except what is mis- 
chievous. 

451 ff. Socrates now prepares to 
encounter the first ‘wave’ (451 C—457 B): 
see on 449 A ff. The outstanding feature 
in his argument throughout this part of 
the dialogue is the constant appeal which 
he makes to vos (452 E, 453 B, C, E, 
454 B, C, D, 455 A, D, E, 456 A, B, C, D). 
He maintains that community of work 
and education between certain selected 
men and women is ‘natural’ in two 
senses. In the first place, it is, he main- 
tains, in harmony with Auman nature, 
that is, with the nature of man and woman 
(455 E ff.), and in the second place, it is 
recommended by the analogy of Nature’s 
other children, the lower animals (451 D). 
See also on 11370 A. Pohlmann (Gesch. d. 
antik. Kommunismus etc. pp. 114—146) 
has shewn that the desire for a ‘return to 
Nature’ found frequent and manifold ex- 
pression in the literature of Plato’s times, 
and we can see that Plato was himself 
powerfully affected by the same impulse, 
although his interpretation of ‘ Nature’ is 
coloured by an Idealism which is pecu- 
liarly his own (IV 443B2.). The special 
regulations of Book v may be illustrated 
in some particulars from the practices of 
certain ‘Natur-vélker’ before the time of 
Plato (see e.g. Hdt. IV 116 and infra 
463 C .), as well as by certain features of 
the Pythagorean and Spartan disciplines 
(see RP.” 48 a f. and zz. on 452 B al.), 
but it is more important and relevant 


to observe that Plato’s assignment of 
common duties and common training to 


‘the two sexes is part of a well-reasoned 


and deliberate attempt by the Socratic 
school to improve the position of women 
in Greece. In this respect, as in many 
others, the teaching of Socrates inaugu- 
rated an era of protest against the old 
Hellenic view of things. See in particular, 
for the views of Socrates himself, Xen. 
Mem. U1 2.5, Symp. 2. 9 h yuvaixela picts 
ovdev xelpwv Tis ToD avdpds ovoa Tuyxdver, 
yvouns 6é kal icxvos Se?rar, Oecon. 3. 12— 
15, 7-11 ff.; for Plato, Symp. 201 D ff. 
and Laws 780 E ff.; and for the opinion 
of Antisthenes consult D. L. VI 12 dvdpds 
kal yuvatkds 7 adrn dperH. It is possible 
that some of Euripides’ pictures of noble 
and disinterested women were also in- 
spired in some measure by the influence 
of the same movement. In later times 
the Stoics constituted themselves the 
champions of similar views, and Cleanthes 
wrote a treatise entitled mepi rod ore h 
avTn dapern kal dvdpos kal yuvarkds: see 
Dyroff Z£thik d. alten Stoa pp. 311 —314, 
where other evidence is cited. A learned 
and acute discussion on the attitude of 
the Socratic school in this matter will be 
found in Chiappelli A7zv. ai F2lologia ete. 
XI pp. 229 ff. Finally it should be ob- 
served that, from Plato’s point of view, 
the selection of suitable women as ¢i’Aaxes 
is strictly in harmony with the fundamental 
principle of our city, viz. ‘to each one work 
according to his or her nature’ (II 370B 
n.); that it removes a dangerous source 
of unrest, intrigue, and sedition, by pro- 
viding an outlet for the energies of able 
and politically-minded women in legiti- 
mate channels and silencing them with 
the responsibilities of rule, while it at the 
same time secures for the service of the 
State all that is best in the other half of 
the population (Zaws 781 A), and justifies 
the claim of the perfect city to be in literal 
truth an Aristocracy. - 

451c 19 kart éxelynv krX.: ‘in 
following out that original impulse which 


we communicated to them” (D. and V.). 
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20 appryoapev (sc. adrovs) is causative, 
and not intransitive, as Jowett supposes. 


ayé&Ays. Cf. 11 375D and infra 460C, 
466 D un. 
451 Dd 28 dry KtA. One Ms 


inserts rats ygv after wdjv; but, ‘‘ rats 
Onrelais utpote ex ipsa sententia et ex 
adjectivo dodeveorépas facile intelligen- 
dum enuntiatum non est” (Schneider). 
Schneider’s explanation is more accurate 


than to say (with Stallbaum) that rats uév- 


is idiomatically suppressed, like 7d pév 
before d\Xo in Prot. 330 A (dddo, 7d dé 
GAXo): cf. infra 455 E. This passage is 
thus criticised by Aristotle (Po/. B. 5. 
1264 4) dromov dé kal 7d éx Tv Onplwy 
Toveicba. Tiv mapaBorjv, dru det Ta adra 


‘émitndevew Tas yuvaikas Tois avdpdow, ols 


olkovoputas ovdév wérectiv. But, from 


‘Plato’s point of view, the analogy holds; 


for he regards olkovouia as mapa pvow 
even for human beings, and aims at 
abolishing it. 

452A 1 povorky pév. The particle 
pév ‘*Latino atguz non multo debilius” 
(Schneider, comparing I 339 B and III 
412 C 6rt ev mpecBurépous Tovs dpxovras 
de? elvac—d7dov). Richards conjectures 
«jv, which would certainly be more usual 


(cf. 465 B): but no change is necessary. 
Although the position of re (which a few 
inferior MSS omit) is irregular, we ought 
not to read ye: cf. infra 465 E., and 
(with Schneider) Zaws 800 A, 966A 
(7 kal 6wws év re kal dry). In these cases 
re suffers hyperbaton, being attracted for- 
ward by xai. The reverse kind of hyper- 
baton is more usual with this word: see 
Prot. 316 D, with my note ad loc. Here 
it would be awkward to place re after 
either wovoixy or wev. For €660n Richards 
proposes d7ed6@y, to correspond with 
dmrod.dq@s above; but cf. doréov infra 457 A 
and see on I 330 E. 

4 Tapa, ro 80s: ‘contra consuetu- 
dinem,’ not ‘respectu consuetudinis’ as 
Hartman thinks. The phrase specifies 
the particular variety of yeXota intended 
by Plato: ‘many ludicrous breaches of 
etiquette.’ It is not quite easy (with J. 
and C.) to understand mparréueva. 

5 mpagerar. g has mwempateta, which 
is tempting, and may be right; but, as 
Schneider points out, ‘si peragentur’ is 
somewhat more appropriate than ‘ si per- 
acta fuerint.’? mpdéera: as passive seems 
to occur only here in Attic. 
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452 B 8 78m = demum adds em- 
phasis to d\\d xai. We may translate: 
‘but positively also the older women.’ 
On this use of #5 (‘now that we have 
reached this point’) and kindred words 
see Cope Aristotle’s Rhetoric Vol. I 
pp- 13 ff. J. and C. (with other editors) 
suppose a hyperbaton for ras #6 mpeo- 
Burépas (which Herwerden would actually 
read): but the hyperbaton is harsh, and 
no parallel has yet been adduced. The 
rules laid down by Plato in this passage 
are an exaggeration of Spartan usage: cf. 
Plut. Zyc. 14 and the passages cited by 
Paley on Eur. Androm. 596 ff. Zrapriddwv 
—al Edy véoww éepnuotoar ddmous | yup- 
voit unpots Kai mémdos avemévoars | Spduous 
madaltorpas 7’ odk dvacxérous euol | Kowas 
éxovot, and by Blaydes on Ar. Lys. 82: 
cf. also Laws 813 E ff., 833 Cc ff. and 
infra 457 A. The words 6rav pucoi— 
piroyupvacr@ow are a characteristically 
Hellenic touch: cf. 7heaet. 162 B 

I2 Tov xaptévtwy. It is tempting to 
see in this an allusion to the author of the 
Lcclesiazusae (with Krohn //. Sz. p. 81 
and Chiappelli Rzv. di Fz/ol. X1 p. 198). 
—with the majority of modern critics— 
we hold that the Acclestazusae is earlier 
than Book v, and if we consider the play 
as at least in some measure directed against 
theories on communism and the position 
of women with which the Socratic school 


sympathised, it is easy to interpret Plato 
here as addressing a rebuke to the comic 
stage in the form of a further challenge. 
In any case, however, the words ov @oB8n- 
Tréov—éxnoers are not a vaticinium ex 
eventu, for the Ecclestazusae does not touch 
on any of the points specifically mentioned 
here. See also on 452 D, 455 A, 457 B, 
464 B, and 473 Ef. In each of these 
passages there is some prima facie ground 
for suspecting a personal or polemical 
motive of some kind. See on the whole 
subject App. I. 

452 Cc 16 ta attdv mpdrrew: i.e, 
malfew. Herwerden’s conjecture 7a Tot- 
adra maifev is both needless and in- 
elegant. 

I7 ov mwoAds xpdvos KTA. Stallbaum 
cites Hdt. I 10 mapa yap rotor. Avdotor, 
oxeddv dé kal mapa Tote. adAowes BapBdpoor, 
kal dvdpa dd0jvac yuuvov és aloxivyy 
meydrny péper,and Thuc. I 6 éyupywbynody 
Te para (Aaxedatudviot) Tr. 

20 ‘yupvaclwv is used in its strict ety- 
mological sense of yupvol ayaves: we 
ought not to insert yuurav (with Richards) 
or ToovTwy (with Heng rc ») before yus- 






vaciwv. § 
amparo. — Kpyr 9 contradicts 
Thucydides l.c. CE. [Minos 318 D, where 


Spartan institutions are derived from 
Crete, and see Hermann-Thumser G7. 
Staatsalt, p. 141 nn. 
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452D 23 «al «rd. «ai begins the 
apodosis: ‘then too’ etc. The general 
idea is that when experience proved that 
it was better to take exercise in a nude 
condition, nudity also ceased to be ludi- 
crous. Plato thus prepares the way for 
the identification to be presently made 
(see next note). The particle 67 (‘for- 
sooth’) hints that the eye is less trust- 
worthy than the reason; and the contrast is 
further accentuated bythe somewhat arti- 
ficial balance between év Trois é@0adois 
and éy trols Aédyos. D. and V. wrongly 
make the apodosis begin with cal roo 
(where roOro is of course nominative). 

25 poaracos KTA. I have (with the 
Oxford editors) retained the text of A. 
It at least affords an intelligible sense, and 
none of the numerous variants or emen- 
dations is at all convincing. The general 
drift of the passage is clear enough. 
Nothing is yeAotov except what is xaxdév 
(udravos—kaxdv), and, conversely, nothing 

i is grovdatov except what is dyabdv (Kat 
_ xadkod—dyabod. amovéatov is involved 
Sin omovddger). Both inferences are ex- 
pressed in such a way as to suggest a 
personal reference: cf. xapiévrwy in B, 
and see App. I. yeAwrorovetvy, es- 
pecially after kwumdety just above, points 
to the comic stage: and Aristophanes is 
perhaps intended. See on 4528. Th 
whole sentence means: ‘ Foolish is the 
/ man who identifies the laughable with 
anything but the bad, and he who attempts 
to raise a laugh by looking at any spectacle 
as laughable except the spectacle of folly 


' and evil aims in all seriousness also ‘at 


| another standard of beauty, which he has 
\ set up for himself, than the standard of 
) the good.’ The analysis of 7d ‘yeXoiov, 


so far as it goes, is in harmony with 
Phil. 48 A ff.: cf. especially 49 A. With 
oTnoduevos we must supply avrdy, i.e. 
Tov oxomdév. On the difficulties of this 
passage see App. II. 

452 &—456 Cc Let us first determine 
whether our proposal ts posstble—in other 
words, whether woman is naturally able to 
share the duties of man—all, or none, or 
some, and, tf some, whether war as one of 
these. It may be argued: ‘man’s nature 
is different from that of woman: we should 
therefore assign them different duties.’ 
A little analysis will shew the superficial 
and. eristic character of such reasoning. 
The word ‘different’? is ambiguous. 
Natures may differ without differing at. 
all in respect of the powers by which certain 
duties are performed. Consequently, if 
man and woman differ only in sex, they 
may each perform those duties in which 
sex plays no part. Among such duties 
are those which appertain to the admints- 
tration of a city. Doubtless man is su- 
perior,as a whole, in capacity and strength, 
although many women excel many men; 
but the natural aptitudes of individual 
women are as various as those of men, and 
there ts no administrative duty which ts by 
Nature exclusively appropriated either to 
men, or to women. Thus Nature produces 
women who are fitted to guard our city. 
These we shall select as the wives and 
colleagues of the male guardians. Our 
proposal ts possible, because it is natural: 
the term ‘unnatural’ may sooner be applied 
to the present condition of women, 

452 ff. On the principle laid down 


| In this part of Socrates’ argument see 


451 C ff. 22. 
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elite orrovdactixos €0éXer audicBynThoat, ToTEpov Suvatn vats 


% av\O@pwrivn 7 Onr\ELva TH TOD Appevos yévous Kowwvioar eis 453 


a \ 4 Xx >. > isd Xx > \ \ iva ? be \ BA 
TavTa Ta éEpya, 7 ovd eis Ev, H Els TA pev ola Te, eis 5é Ta Od, 
Kat TovTO 6) TO Tepl TOY TOELOV TrOTEpwY eaTiv; ap OVX OUTS 
a , ’ > ' ¢ Oe. es \ , / 

QV KAXN CTA TLS APYOMEVOS WS TO ELKOS KAL KANNLTTA TEAEVTNHCELED ; 

val a =) 

IIoAv ye, bn. Bovreu odv, nv & eye musts pos nds aUTOUS. 
imép Tov arov audicByTHcopev, va wn Epnua Ta ToD erépom 


Aoyou wodsopKntar; | Ovdév, én, Korver. 


Aéyouev 6n b7ép BD 


nw ’ 
avtév OT °Q Sewxpates te kal TravKwv, ovdév Set tpiv addous 


audio Bntetv" 


a“ nr , A , 
avTol yap év apxn Ths KaToiKioews, nv @KiteTeE 


/ ¢ a al \ , / 4 a \ ¢ a 
ToAW, Wporoyeite Seivy Kata ghvow Exaotov eva Ev TO avToOU 
ee : 


TPaTTe. 


ov mautronu Siadéper yuvn avdpos tHv prow ; 


‘Oporoyjcapev, oiuar* mas yap ov; 


"Koti ody 6Tws 


Ilas & ov dcadéper ; 


> fal BLA es ¢ , / U \ \ 
Ovxovdyv adXo Kal Epyov ExaTEep@ TPOTNHKEL TPOTTATTELY TO KATA 


\ e a | / 
Tnv avTov | hvow; 


Ti pyv;, lds ody ovx aduaptavete viv Kai C 


? / Cw ’ - / , 5 \ by b \ \ 

tavavtia wpiv avtois NéyeTe, HagKovTEs av Tovs avdpas Kal TAS 
o a / . lal / , 

yuvaixas Seiv Ta a’Ta TpatTew, TAELoTOV KEYwpLoMEeVHnY vow 


»” ¢ 3 , \ an 9 >] Ax 

éyovtas; é€eus Tt, © Oavyacie, Tpos TadT atroroyeicOar; 
/ . , a , , 

bev eFaiprns, ebm, ov Tdvu pastor adra ood senoopal Te Kal Aad 


‘OAs 


déomar Kal TOV vmrep egy Aoyor, OOTLS TOT €aTLD, Epunvevoar: 
Tat? éotw, nv 8 eye, @ [XVavcor, Kal aAXa TOAAGa TOLAUTA, 


\ 


ad éy® wddat' Tpoopdv époBovunv te Kal @xvovv amtecOar TOD 


la al lal \ / a 
vomov TOU Tepl THY TOV yUVaLKaY Kal Traidwy KTHOW Kal TpOdHv. 


\ \ / b \ / 
Ov pa Tov Aia, pn, ov yap evKoX@ Eotxer. 


Ou yap, eitrov: adda 


= 





33. «Ff avopamtyy was objected to by 
Cobet; but 7 @7Xera alone would be too 
general : we are dealing only with ‘female 
human nature.’ 

453A 4 Kal kddAdAwora. Dobree 
conjectured xdA\ara kal, neatly, but 
needlessly, for xady redevrn, like Kady 
dpxn, may be treated as a single notion. 
Cf. III 404 B 2. 

453 B 9g Katoloews: sc. Tis mé- 
Aews, but the antecedent is attracted into 
the relative clause (jv @xifere rbXtv), as 
often: cf. 1 350 C 2. 

10 dpohoyetre. II 369 E ff. 

12 mas 8° ov Svahépe: Baiter follows 
Hirschig in bracketing diapéper. The 
formula 7ds 5’ of; is however so common, 
that no scribe is likely to have added 
diuapépa. Cf. duadéper in VI 496 A. For 
the sentiment see Xen. Oec. 7. 22 TH 


picw—etOds wapecxevacer 6 Oeds—rihv méev 
THs yuvackds éml Ta évdov épya Kal émipedn- 
pata, THY Oé Tov avdpds emi Ta eEw Epya kal 
émtwenuata—the orthodox Greek view. 
453 D 23 ov ydpevkédAw KTA. The 
Ms reading has been defended in two 
ways. Schneider prints a colon. after 
égn, and explains od ua tov Ala as “ mini- 
me, per Jovem, <temere tu et sine causa 
hanc rem tractare dubitabas >”’; but it is 
exceedingly difficult to supply the words 
in brackets. This difficulty induced Apelt 
(Obs. Crit. p. 12) to suggest ob <pdrny> 
ua tov Ala, épn* ob yap xr. Others 
explain the oath as emphasizing ov yap 
evKoAw €orxevy, and compare X 605 E ov 
pa tov Ai’, pn, odx edAdym okey and 
Parm. 131 Eo} pa Tov Ala, ddvas, ob por 
doxet ebxoXov civar TO ToLovTOY diopicagba. 
But the whole difficulty centres round yap, - 
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597 Od exer’ av TE TLS Els KOAUVUBNOpaY pLKpay éuTrécy, av TE Eis 


\ / / / v4 a OX ®e 
TO péyloTov TéAayos MéTOV, GUMS Ye Vel oVdEeV HTTODV. 


ouv. 


Ilavu peév 25 


na \ a : Ed \ / n 
Ovxodv Kai nuiv vevotéov Kal .reipatéov c@lecbar éx Tod 


lad , aA a 
Aoyou, ToL SeAdiva tiva eXTiCovTas Huds UToXaBely av, H Twa 


E a\Anv adropov cwtnpiav. | “Eouxev, pn. 


7 evpwpev THY e€oOor. 


Dépe 5n, Hv & eyo, éav 


@poroyoupev yap 8 adXAnv dio aro 


lal \ BA . \ 
Seiv érruTndeverv, yuvarkos Sé kal avdpos GAXnv eivar* Tas &€ ddXas ko 


duces Ta avta hapev vov Seiv ériTndedaat. 


TAUTA NOY KATHYO- 


454 petite; Kowid9 ye. °H yevvaia, jv 8 eyo, 6 Travcor, 4 | Sivapis | 


THs avtidoyixns Téxvns. Ti 8); “Ore, etrov, Soxodai pou eis 


> S&. 
avTnvy Kal dKovTes ToAXoOl eutrimtew Kal olecOar ovx épiferr, 


adrnra SiaréyerOas, dua TO wy) SdvacOat Kat’ cidn Svacpodpevo. TO 


29. wuoroyodmev Rg: duoroyoduey AIL. 





and ydp is absent from each of these 
passages. Hartman strangely explains 


ydp as ‘profecto’; while Stallbaum in- - 


clines to cut it out. Groen van Prinsterer 
(Prosop. Plat. p. 209) proposed to read 
ob yap evxddw éoixev, Od pa Tov Ala, pn. 
Ov ydp, elrov. It appears to me that the 
emphatic ov ua Tdv Aia is more appropriate 
in the mouth of Socrates, who. is con- 
tinually dwelling on the difficulty of his 
task, and I therefore think that Plato 
wrote Ov yap evkdrkw Eoixev, Egy. Od 
yap, elrov, ob wa Tov Ala, although I have 
not ventured to change the text. evKddAw 
is of course neuter, not masculine, as 
Richter supposed (77. Fahkrb. 1867 p. 
143). ' 
24 KoAvpBrSpav: a swimming tank. 
See Bliimner Privatalt. p. 210 #. 2. 
In what follows we have the first sug- 
gestion of the wave metaphor, which 
dominates nearly the whole of Book v: 
see On 449 A. 

28 dmropov. As ddd\nv here means 
‘other’ and not ‘else,’ the epithet dmopov 
(‘difficult to procure,’ cf. 11 378 A) must 
be applicable to the dolphin also. The 
Platonic Z/otes seems delicately to suggest 
that the miraculous story of Arion and 
the dolphin is not above suspicion. Her- 
werden conjectured dromoy, but no change 
is necessary, 

453 E 31 Katnyopeire. Socrates 
identifies his audience with the imaginary 
opponents of 453 A—C, and Glauco replies 
in their name. As 7juGv means primarily 
Socrates and Glauco (453 B), the situation 
is somewhat confusing: and some may 


wish to read xarnyopetra, as I formerly 
printed (with Vind. F, Flor. R T, Fici- 
nus and Hartman). The confusion of e 
and at is of course common (see /nztrod. 
§ 5), but it is better to adhere to the best 
Mss. Cf. vI 489 B. 

454 A 2 GvridoyKys téxvns. dr- 
Tikoy.ky is defined in Soph. 225 Basa 
variety of dudicBnrnrixéy: viz. 7d év 
léfos—opposed to 7d dikavixdy, which is 
Snuocla—ad kal KaTaxexeppaticuévov épw« 
Theo. wpds amoxpices. It is described in 
Phaedr. 261 D ff., and practical illustra- 
tions are given in the sophisms of Zuthyd. 
275 C ff. The ’Avridoy:xol are spoken of 
as almost a distinct sect in Plato’s time: 
see Lys. 216A and Isocr. mepl dyriddcews 
45 GAdoe 6€ Tuves epi Tas épwrhces Kal Tas 
dmoxpicets—ods advtTtNoyeKovs. Kadovou. 
Here Plato probably has in view some of 
the ‘Sophists’ (as.in VI 499 A) as well as 
the Megarian school, whose well-known 
uzzles—é wevdduevos, 6 dtaravOdvwr, 
Hyéxrpa, 0 éyxexaduppévos: see D. L. II 
ro8—are excellent examples of verbal 
fallacies. The same class of people are 
also called éptarixol and dywricrixol: see 
Men. 75 Cc and cf. Theaet. 167 £, Phil. 
17 Aand Isocr. 7w Soph. 20 Té&v epi Tas 
€ptdas Kkadudoupévwr—roaitra oyidia 
dteEcdvres ols et tis emt rv mpdiewy éu- 
pelvecev, evO0s av év macw en kaxois. On 
the history and place of Eristic in Greek 
philosophy see E. S. Thompson’s elabo- 
rate excursus in his edition of the Meno 
pp. 272—285. 

4 Kar’ 8m Statpotpevor. cldy is 
not of course ‘the Ideas’: but ‘species’ 
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> a ’ ‘ > a 

emicKoTrelv, GANA KAT avTO TO bvo“a SimKELY TOD 
\ > / / 

THv évavTiwow, épids, ov SvartéxT@ Tpos AAAHAOUS 
” \ / »” a 

Kore yap 67, &pn, mept modXovds ToiTo TO mabos: 


> \ A \ \ e lal fal / 5] a , / ky 
GXNA MOV KAL TPOS NaS TOUTO Teer Ev TO TrapovTt; LlavTadtact 


| \ 5S 3 é > ‘an 8 / nr BA > / A 
MEV OVY, HY O EyY@" KLVOUVYEVOMEY YyoUV aKoYTES avTiNOyias aTrTe- B 


cbat. 


Ilés; 


/ Lal : 
émiTndeuLadT@v TuyYavew Tavu avdpeiws Te Kal épioTiK@s KATA 


To \ \ aes oe / eg ’ a b a a 
0 ¢n THY avTnVY hvow OTL ov TaY avToY dei 


\ »¥ , 2 ; Z 1 3999 © 4 May 3 \ on 
TO dvopa SumKopenv, évecKerpdweOa 5é ovd omnody, Ti Eidos TO THS 


e / \ A > A , \ \ / a xe / 
eTEpas TE Kal THS aUTHS hvgews Kal Tpos Ti TEetvov wpLfoucBa 


/ \ a ° 
ToTe, OTE TA éTiTHOEVpaTAa AAAn dice ara, TH Sé avTH TA avTA 
, >] \ ms 
atredioouev. Ov yap odv, pn, émeckeraueda. | Towydprot, eitrov, C 


4 ¢ ¢e »” > a ¢ a b] , , ¢ >. , 
éfeoTuv NULV, WS EOLKEV, AVEPWTAVY MAS AUVTOUS, EL 1 AUTH pvars 


lal \ A ‘ \ e rn 
parakpaov kai Konto Kai ovy 1) évayTia, Kai éTreLdav Omodoy@mev 


s ‘ al hoa 
évavtiav eival, €av dadakpoi oKUTOTOMM@CLY, 1) eav KOUHATAS, éaV 


b] > al \ \ , FEzy 
5 av Kountat, yn Tovs érépous. 


Tedoiov pévt’ av ein, bn. "Apa 


> + S > , a A t ? / \ S-t h 
KaT ANAO TL, ElTrOV Eyw, yEedOloV, OTL TOTE OV TAVTWS THY AUTHV 


10. “hy &: om. Allg. 





‘kinds’: cf. Fol. 285 A kar’ elén— 
Stacpouévous and Soph. 253 D Kara yévn 
SiatpetaGar. That xara yévy (s. en) 
diadéyew is the peculiar province of 
dialectic was the view of Socrates as well 
as of Plato: see Xen. Mem. Iv 5. 12 &pn 
dé kal 7rd StaréyerOar dvouacbjva éx 
To cuvidyras Kowy BovreverOar Scaréy- 
ovras kata yévn Ta mpdyuara. See 
also on III 402 C. 

5 Kar’ avré—étvavriwow : lit. ‘pursue 
the contradiction of what has been said 
according to the name and nothing more’ 
i.e. ‘aim at the merely verbal contradic- 
tion of what has been said.’ We are told 
by Clement (S¢vom. 11 7. 968 B ed. Migne) 
that Critolaus called such persons dvoua- 
Touaxo.. With diwrev évavriwow cf. III 
410 B yupvaotixiv duke. The implied 
antithesis to car’ avrd 7d dvoua is Kar’ 
avTo TO mpayua: cf. Soph. 218 C det dé del 
mavros wépt TO Wpayua avTdo paddAov did 
Aé6ywr 7 Tobvoua wbvov cuvopodoyy- 
cacba xwpls Adyov. 

6 ép.8\—Sradéxrw: a common opposi- 
tion: cf. Men. 75 cff. and Phil. 17 A. 

454 B10 71d pa) TH ait KTA. See 
cr.n. The omission of mu) was perhaps 
due to the erroneous idea that d:adkouev 
below meant ‘to attack.’ In reality, it 
means ‘we are pursuing’ (the proposition 


that), i.e. ‘we are insisting that.’ The 
way for this somewhat strained use is pre- 
pared by diwxew rHv évavtiwow just above. 


Plato is in fact applying the expression — 


Tov hexOévros THY evavTiworr to the special 
case before us. 7d \ex0év would in this 
case be that ‘different natures are to fol- 
low the same pursuits’ (453 E Tas &\\as 
pices Ta atTa payer viv deiv érirndedoa). 
Its €&avriwows is that ‘different natures 
are not to have the same pursuits.’ For 
Thv av’tny we must therefore read either 
<pn> Thy abrhy or else rhv &AXAnv (with 
Baiter), I prefer the former, both because 
it has some MS authority, and also because, 
if Plato had chosen to use dAdos, he would 
probably have written ras d\Xas pices as 
in 453 E. It is also true, as J. and C. 
observe, that ‘‘the opposition of wh rhv 
avTiyv, ov Tav a’r&yv is more like Plato 
than the conjectural reading tiv a&\dnr.” 
Translate‘ we cling to the verbal point 
and insist that what is of the same nature 
ought zo¢ to have the same pursuits.’ 

454 C 16 ws okey marks the irony. 
For 7 évavria in the next line a few MSS 
have évaytia, which Hartman approves. 
If 7 airy were predicative, Plato would 
have written évartia, but, as itis, 7 évavria 
is correct, being, like ) a’ry vows, the 
subject to an éorly understood. 
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Kai Thy érépav drow éTiOéueOa, adr’ Exetvo TO Eidos THs adrAOLO- 
GEws TE Kai Omotwaews povoy | épvNaTTomEV, TO TPOS aUTA TElvoV 
, \ \ \ a eee 
Ta émitndevpata; olov iatpiKov péev Kal tatpiKoy THY avTHY pvaty 
” , eae hee ” v i-% 5S \ \ 
éyew édéyowev’ 7) ovK oie; “Eywye. ‘latpexov d€ Kal texToviKor 
arrAnv; ILavtws tov. 
> na od a , Xx \ lal > lal \ \ lal an 
V. Odxodv, jv & eyo, kal TO TOV avdpav Kal TO TOV yuVaLKaV 
/ \ \ \ / . ‘ XA Bld ? 7) PS , 
ryévos, €av pev Mpos TEXVHY TLVA F AO ETLTNOEVLA tadépov 
if. lal \ / e / a > / ws ] ] a 
haivntat, Todt 57 Pynoopev Exatép@ Sety atrodidovar: éav 8 avT@ 
, , 7 , MSS \ Orr / \ 54 ” 
ToUT@ palvynTar SiadEpery, TO TO ev Undu TiKTEW, TO CE appEV 
’ ‘ nm ,’ lal e 
dxevew, ovdey TL! rw pyoopev wadNov atrodedetyPar, ws Tpos 6 
a \ f ? > y > / a 
Hpmers Néyouev Siadéper yuvn avdpos, arr Ete oinoopeba Seiv Ta 
ad \ \ lal lal 
auTa émuTndevey Tovs TE HUAAKAS Huly Kal Tas YyUValKas AUTO. 
\ ’ nr ” > a \ ca) / \ \ > , 
Kal op0as, ébn. Ovxody peta todTo Kekevouev TOV Ta évayTia 


21. 


cal ryv II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 


22. Td—rTelvoy Ta g Cum 


Galeno v p. 738 ed. Kiihn: ra—relvovra AII et in mg. yp %?: 1rd—reivoy 2. 


23. 


larpexovy wev A*IL: larpixdv wév Al. 


larpuxdy nos: larpixny Tiv Wuxnv 


évra AIL: larpixoy ray Wuxhy bvta g: Thy Wuxhy bvTa EZ, omisso kal larpixdy. 


25 


30 





454 D 22 mpds—reivov corresponds 
to mpods ti retvoy in B above. On the 
corruption in A see /trod. § 5. 

23 larpukév krA. Pilato is illustrating 
that particular variety of ouoiwo.s and 


Gé\dNolwors which mpds adra relver Ta 


émitnoetuara. As an instance of duolwors 
he gives two larpixol (cf. I 350A): 
these clearly have the same nature mpds 
atta Ta émirnoevuara, i.e. in this case 
mpos Td iarpeveoOa. dddolwois he il- 
lustrates by the difference between an 
iarpixés and a rexrouxds: these have dif- 
ferent natures mpos 7a émirndevuara, for 
the one is qualified farpeveo@a:, the other 
textaivecOa:. Nothing could be more 
clear; but the text has been plunged into 
confusion by the introduction of the words 
Tiv wux7v bvra after the second larpixdy. 
The reading of A—see cr. m.—is inde- 
fensible ; and the majority of recent editors 
print larpixdv pév kal larpexdy ri puxny 
évra with g. But rhv Puxhy dvra adds 
nothing to darpexdv. It has indeed been 
thought that darpixdy by itself suggests a 
doctor in actual practice, whereas an 
iarpixds Thy WuxHv need not practise. If 
so, we may fairly doubt whether the two 
have the same nature; and at all events 
the difference between them renders them 
inapt illustrations of Plato’s argument. 
Jowett and Campbell attempt to escape 
these difficulties by taking ryv puxhy dvTa 


with the first darpixédy as well as with the 
second; but the Greek does not permit 
of this solution. Similar objections apply 
to the readings of Bekker (and apparently 
Ficinus) farpov yey xai larpixdy rh 
Woxnv dvra, of Stephanus and other early 
editors larpixdvy pév- kal larpixny rh 
Wuxi éxovra (partly supported by 9), and 
also, with some modifications, to Richards’ 
otherwise unhappy proposal larpixov pév 
kal larpixdy <evpva> riv wuxny brra. 
Hermann reads larpixdv pév cal larpixny 
Thy Wuxnv bvras, but the introduction of 
women is of course premature. I regard 
Thy Wuxnv dvra.as a relic of larpdv thy 
Yuxnv évra, a marginal annotation on 
larpixov. Cf. Lnutrod. § 5. 

24 €héyowev: ‘we were saying,’ i.e. 
‘we meant.’ Nothing of the sort was 
actually said before. 

27 Stadépov: ‘excelling’ rather than 
‘differing’ (D. and V.): hence rodro 67— 
dmodidévat. Richards proposes disadépev, 
to avoid the singular. But the subjects 
are distributed, as appears from cai r6— 
kal 76, as well as from éxarépw; and the 
infinitive is somewhat less suitable here 
than it is below. Translate ‘if either 
the male or the female sex plainly excels 
the other’ etc. 

454 E 33 ovKotvKTaA. ‘Is not our 
next step to invite?’ &c. & reads xe- 
Aevwuev, which may be right, but the 
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Néyovta TodTo avTo SilddoKew nuds, Tpdos Tiva Téyxvnv H Ti 455 
emiTndeupa TOV Tepl TOAEwWS KATATKEUNY OvVY 1 aUTH, GAA 
étépa pious yuvatkos Te Kal avdpos ; Taya Toiwvy 
av, Step ov GAlryov mporTEpor Edeyes, eltroe Av Kal AXXos, STL ev pev 
T® Tapaxyphua ixaves eimeiy ov padzsov, émickerapev@ Sé ovdev 
VaNeTrov. 


Aikatov yoodv. 


\ v a a 
Kizrou yap av. BovrAe odv Sem@ucba tod Ta TovadTa 
> / > a in of ¢ a. | 3 / b , 
avTiNéyovTos akoNovOjcat npiv, éav Tes nels | exeiv@ évderE@ucOa, B 
4 , , : 
OTL OvdéEV éoTLV éTriTHSEUpA idtoV yuVaLKL pds SLoiKNOLW TOAEDS ; 
wv / / \ iM 
Ildvv ye. “1@t 59, dyjcopev mpds avtov, amroxpivouv' dpa ovTa@s 
” \ \ bs a / 5 \ Ns oe eo. 19 ee \ € / 
EXeyes Tov pev evpun pos TL eivat, Tov 5é adun, ev O O mev padiws 
ra) / c de ai lal Vs \ > \ / Qn } St 
TL pavOavo, o O€ xaXeETas, Kal o wév ard Bpaxetas pabhnoews emi 
\ \ a 
TOU evpeTLKOs ein ov Euabev, o SE TOAAHS pabhnoews TUXOV Kal 
/ >. wt s tal ral ; lal 

perérns pnd & Euabe cwloiTo, Kai TO ev TA TOD GHpaTos ikavas 
| a a 5 , a Se 5 A o> » v > \ KR 
umnpeTot TH Siavoia, TH Se EvavTioiro; ap adda atta éoTw HC 

b 4 
Ovédeis, 7 


Oic@a tt obtv bd avOpeT@v pereT@peEvor, 


na ‘ , fal \ vd \ \ \ e / 
TavTa, ols Tov evpun mpos Exacta Kal Tov pn wpifov; 
> 
5 6s, ddrXa hyoet. 
5] e > / a \ A b] a / ‘ 54 Xx \ 
€v @ OV TavTa TavTa TO THY avdpav yévos SiadEepovTas EyEL 7 TO 
TOV YUVALKOV; 7 “wakpodoy@pev THY Te UhavTiKHY éyovTES Kal 
\ a — f / a“ 
THY TOV ToTdvaY Te Kal Ernuatwy Oepatreiav, év ols by TL SoxKeEt 


20 


\ a / s e \ , 
'TO yuvatketov yévos eivat, ov Kal KATOENGTT OATS €oTL 


/ 
aT T@WEVvoY ; 


@S €7r0s$ evTrety TO yévos” TOU yévous. 


“Ad Oh, epn, Néyets, 6° OTL TOD éparetras év 


eA 
aTactv 


“‘ToAAat 


orn nate 


- yuvaiKes pEVTOL 





indicative is quite defensible. With rév 
Ta évavtia déyovra cf. infra 455 A. It 
is not likely that a specific allusion to 
Aristophanes is here intended (see Chiap- 
pelli Rzv. di Filolog. X1 p. 200), but there 
is some plausibility in the conjecture that 
the coming argument may be inspired in 
some measure by the Zcclestazusae, where 
the essentially domestic qualities of women 
are contrasted with their incapacity for 
government. See App. I. 

455A 4 6édlyov mpérepov. 453 C. 

6 Tod—avTiAEyovros. 454 En. 

455c 18 7 pakpoAoyapev KTA. So- 
crates is unwilling to bore us (uaxpodoyety) 
by enumerating the exceptions, which are 
—he implies—uite trivial. Cf. Xen. Mem. 
III g. 11 év de Tahacig: Kai Tas yuraias 
émedeixvueyv apxovcas Tt&v dvdpGv, da 7d 
ras pev eidévan Srws xp7n Tadac.oupyetv, TOds 
dé un eldévar. It is hinted in of —hrradpevov 
that, even in these, women may sometimes 
be excelled by men; but the general rule 


was the other way, otherwise the ridicule 
would be pointless. Grote somewhat ex- 
aggerates the significance of the clause of 
—7TTwpevov, when he suggests that Plato 
may have seen finer webs in Egypt— 
where weaving was performed by men— 
than in Greece (Plato 111 p. 200 #.). Cf. 
Proclus im remp. I pp. 242, 253 ed. Kroll. 

455D 21 Kpareira: is construed like 
HTTara, wevodra, vixara and the like; 
but a parallel instance is hard ‘to find. 
(In Aeschin. /. Z. 152, cited by J. and 
C., the reading is 7roig xparnbels ndov7;). 
Richards proposes xpare?, in which case 
To yévos would be the male sex—an awk- 
ward change of subject. 

22 ws eros elmetv. See I 341 B x. 
The sentiment is illustrated by J. and C. 
from Crat. 392 C mérepov obv ai yuvaixes 
év Tais wodeow gpoviyuwrepal cor doxovow 
elvar 7H ol Gvdpes, ws 7d SAov elev yévos ; 


_ Ot avdpes. 


TavT@v D 


E 


456 
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TOANOY aunpon. Bevrtovs, eis TOAAG* TO OE GOV Eye @S aU Aéyets. 





Ouvdséev apa éotiv, @ ire, emerfdevpa TOV TOAW StocKovVTm@YV 


yuvarkos dott yuvn, ovd avdpos Sots avynp, aX opoiws Suveotrap- 25 


/ e / > > a“ a“ f \ y \ / 
prtes al purest ev Rupee Toi Cwow, Kal TavT@Y pwEv peTéexyet 
8 4 / be | > / . es," a ée 
yuvn ériTn cuatro Kata Dyes TAVTWY O€ | aVNP, ETL TAaGL OE 


aoQevéctepov yun) dvdpis. dx Tlavu ye. 
mpoatdouev, yuvarkt 8 ovdév; Kail ras; 
os dycomev, Kal yuvn iatpixy, 7 S ov, Kal wovotkn, 7 8 auovcos 30 
Tupvactixn 8 dpa ov, ovdé ToremiKn, » Se: 


duce. Ti pv; 


> / \ ’ / 

ATONEMLOS Kal ov htdoyupvacTiKn ; 
/ ‘ / \ / Lae GOR 

copes Te Kal picocodhos; Kai Oupoerdys, 7 8 a&Ovpos ; 


TAaUTa. 


Kal Tov avdpav Tov huraKixav ghiow é&edeEapcOa ; 


\ = 
bev ovv. 


VI. 


"Eoti dpa cai durakiky yun, n 8 ov. 


S S > / / 
H otv avipact travta 
"AN Eote yap, olpat, 


Oia éywye. Ti dé; dirdo- 
"BR \ 

OTL Kal 
) OU ToLavTHY 


Tovavtny 


\ ’ \ , 
Kai yuvaixos dpa Kat avdpos 7 avtn pious eis hudAaknv 
Toews, TANY Oca acbevertépa 1) icxupoTépa éoTiv. 


Paiverat. 


a / e al cal 
Kai yuvaixes dpa ai tovadtar Tots! Tovovtow avdpacw 


3 / tal \ / > / ee, ' e \ \ 
EXAEKTEAL TUVOLKELY TE KAL TUUUAATTEL, ETTELTEP ELOY iKaval Kal 


Evyyeveis avtois thv dvow. LIldvu ye. Ta & émitndevpata ov 
29. mpoordiowey A727: mpoordtwuev AT. 7. 1 loxvporépa IL: icxuporépa 
Al; ioxuporépas A?. 





26 mdvrewv pev KTA. Plato, in short, 
makes government a question of capacity, 
and not of sex. With what follows cf. 
the passages cited above on 451 C. For 
the relative weakness of woman cf. infra 
457 Aand Laws 781 A. 

4555 27 éml maor is doubted by 
Herwerden, who proposes €v maou or év 
amac.. émi may however mean ‘with a 
view to,’ ‘for,’ as in 471 A 

30 4 8’ ov. % pév is idiomatically 
omitted: see 451 Dz. 

3 dpa is better, I think, than dpa, 
though somewhat more difficult: the in- 
terrogative dpa is moreover generally 
elided before ob. The sentence (as J. and 
C. remark) is ‘fan ironical negation with 
an interrogative tone.” The irony in this 
passage lies in dpa. As might be ex- 
pected from the accumulation of negatives, 
late MSs shew a great variety of. readings. 
Bekker follows g and reads cal yuuvaorixy 
dpa kal moXegukn—an Obvious but wholly 
superfluous attempt to simplify the au- 


- thoritative text. 


456A 7 tAnv doa tA. For dca 
A. P. 


Eusebius (Praep. Zv. X11 32. 5) read dow 
followed by do@eveorépa, 7 dé loxupo- 
tépa éort, and the dative was also preferred 
by Schneider (Addzt. p. 38). The neuter 
plural of écos is however used adverbially 
as well as the neuter singular; and the 
dative of ‘amount of difference’ is scarce- 
ly tothe point. Instead of dodeverrépa 
n loxvpotépa we might read (with A?) 
acbevecrépa loxuporépas. But the reading 
in the text is preferable, because it lays 
more stress on the identity of the male 
and female nature. It is the same nature, 
only it is stronger in men, and weaker in 
women. #= ‘or’ and not ‘than.’ 

456 8B 10 €vyyevets——ryv hiow. 
and C. remark that ‘‘in the Po/iticus and 
Laws, on the other hand, the aim of the 
legislator is rather to unite in marriage 
opposite natures that they may supple- 
ment each other: Pol. 309, 310, Laws 
773 ff.” Such a marriage law is unneces- 
sary in the Aepudlic, where the opposite 
qualities of strength and sensibility - are 
already united in the character of each of 
the parents. See on II 375 C, 
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Ta avTa amoboréa Tails adtais dicecw; Ta avta. “Hropev apa 
els TA TPOTEpA TrEpiEpomevol, Kal OporoyoDMEY fn Tapa vow 
elvat Ttais Tov duddKov yuvatki povotkny Te Kal yuLvacTLKHY 
atrodidovat. Ilavtaracw wev odv. Ovdx dpa! advvata ye ovdée C 
evyais duora évomobeTodpmer, érreitrep Kata hiow ériPepey Tov 
vomov' a\Xa Ta VOY Tapa TadTa yvyvopeva Tapa dvow padXo?, 
@S €0LKE, yiyveTat. Ovxodv n érioketis nuiv Hv, e 
Suvata te Kai Bérticta Aéyounev; "Hv yap. Kal ore pev oy 
duvata, Svmporoyntar; Nai. “Oru b€ 8% BéATicTa, TO peta 
TovTO Set SiomoroynOjvac; Ajrov. Ovdxodv rpos ye TO duAaKiKHy 
yuvaixa yevéoOar ovK GAAn ev Huiv avdpas Toimoer Tracdeia, 
Grn S€ yuvaixas, G\Xws Te Kal | THY adTHy diow TaparaBovca; D 
Ovx arr. Ids ody exews S0Ens Tod Tovwodde wépse; Tivos 87; 
Tod brodkauBdve Tapa ceavT@® Tov wey apueivw avdpa, Tov SE 
Ovdapuds. “Ev ody tH Toner, 


15 


”Kovkev. 


20 


xelpw* %) mdvTas opoious Ayer; 
nv @Kifouev, ToTEpov oler piv apelvous avdpas é&eipyacOat rovs 
pvrakas tvyovtas Hs SinrAOopev tradeias, 7) Tos eKUTOTOMOUS TH 
oKuTikn Taiwev0évtas; Tedoiov, ébn, épwras. Mavédve, env. 
ti 5é; TOV GAXwv TONTOD | OVX OVTOL dprator; TloAU ye. Ti dé; EB 
ai yuvaixes TOV yuvaikov ox avTat Ecovtar BédrTicTar; Kai 
"Eote 5€ TL TOAEL ApweLvo 7) yuvaikas Te Kal 
Todro d€ woven 


25 


30 
TOUTO, Edy, TON. 
» 8 ¢ > /, b] / 9 »” 
avopas ws apiarous eyyiyverOar; Ovk éotuv. 
TE Kal YUpVacTLK) Tapayiyvopeval, Os nets | SunNOomev, amrepya- 457 
covtat; [lds & ov; Ov povoy dpa duvatov, adda Kai apiorov 
/ , n lal 
TONE Vomimov ETIOewevr. Odtws. ~Arrodutéov 5 Tais THY PuAaKeoV 


18. ve Flor. T: ye AIlZg¢. 








We are agreed that the training which 
qualifies a man to be a guardian will 
qualify a woman also, if their natural 
capacities are the same to start with. Now 


456C15 evxats Spo. Cf. 450 D x. 
Kata diow. 449 Azz. Plato’s pro- 
posals—so he asserts—are ‘natural,’ 
because in harmony with the natural en- 


dowments of gifted women; and it is 
because they are natural that he calls 
them possible. The definition of duvaréy 
is interesting and noteworthy: see 466 D 
and 471 C #. Grote (Plato Ill p. 201) 
has observed that Plato is here refuting 
a current objection to his theories: in 
the next sentence he turns his adversaries’ 
weapon against themselves. 

17 Hv. 452 E. 

456 c—457 B Jt remains to prove 
that our policy ts the best for the State. 


our male guardians, owing to their edu- 
cation, are the best men.in the city. Our 
Jemale guardians will in like manner be 
the best women. And there ts nothing 
better for a city than to be peopled by the 
best women and the best men. This end ts 
secured by our system of education. There- 
fore our women must strip for athletic 
exercises, and share all the labours of 
guardianship, in spite of the foolish laugh- 
ter of those who forget that utility ts the 
true standard of good taste. 
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/ / > \ bd ‘2 , 
yuvackipv, éTeiTEep APETHY AVTL imaTiwv audtécovTal, Kal KOLYwYNTEOV 
/ \ bes wv ied “~ \ \ U \ > 
ToNEmov TE Kal THS GAANS HvrAaKNS THS Tepl THY TOALW, Kal OVK 
” , ’ ] A \ > , a \ 
axa Tpaxtéov’ TovTwv 8 avtav ta édadppotepa tais yuvarkiv 


xX lal >’ vA / Py \ \ lal , | > / 
) Tois avdpdaat Sotéov dia THY TOV yévous | acOéverar. 


0 6€ yerav 


\ a U le) / 4 
avnp émi yupvais yuvaréi, ToD BeAtiotouv Evexa yupvalopevais, 
, n fal / / / > \ 3 ¢ ” > 5 
G@TEAH TOU yerolou Spémwv Kapton, ovdev oidev, WS EoLKev, ef 


é 


5 ss »o? , 
@ yeda ovd O TL TpaTTEL. 


g. yerolov J. G. S. Schneider : 


KadAMoTAa yap 51 TOTO Kai NEyeTaL 


yeXolov codias codd. 





457A 4 dperiv—apudtécovrar: ‘they 
will clothe themselves with excellence in- 
stead of garments,’ viz. by thus stripping 
for exercise, because Tod BeXTiaTov évexa 
yupvagfovrar: see B below. Jowett’s trans- 
lation ‘‘for their virtue will be their robe”’ 
is incorrect, and would require the future 
perfect instead of dugiésovra, The cor- 
rect explanation is given by Schneider on 
p. 300 of his translation. dugiécovrat (for 
the usual Attic dudiodvrat, which Her- 
werden would write) has a certain archaic 
effect (cf. I 330 B z.), and the saying may 
be borrowed or adapted from some earlier 
author. The same metaphor is found in 
Plutarch Praec. Coniug. 10. 139 C Tovvav- 
tlov yap H cwppwv avreviverar Thy aldo 
(with reference to Hdt. I 8, a passage 
which is hardly likely—as Ast supposed— 
to have suggested Plato’s phrase), but 
Plutarch’s meaning is different from 
Plato’s. So—except for the metaphor— 
is Tennyson’s in the line quoted by 
Warren from Godiva ‘‘Then she rode 
forth, clothed on with chastity.” 

Kotvevynréoy todéuov KTA. The wives 
of the Sauromatae are described by 
Herodotus (IV 116) as éml Ojpyy ém’ immwv 
exporréovoae & dua Toto. dvdpdor Kai xwpis 
Toy dv dpav, kal és menor poréovoa Kai 
oToNp Tiv ary Totot avdpdo. popéovaoa. 
Cf. also Laws 804 E—806 B. See also 
on 451 C ff. W -104 ie ~140 

7 S8oréov. There is no reason whatever 
for thinking (as some critics have thought) 
that Plato is not serious in making these 
regulations. Stobaeus (/¥or. 43. 100) has 
a&modoréov: but see 452 A 7. 

457 BR 7 yedav drip. dvijp is said 
with a fine touch of scorn. It is difficult 
to read this passage without suspecting a 
personal reference, perhaps to some re- 
presentative of the comic stage. J. and 
C. remark that jests of the kind objected 
to by Plato occur in Ar. Lys. 80—83. 


See also next note and App. I. Spartan 
precedents are cited by Hermann-Thum- 
ser Gr. Staatsalt. p. 180 7. 3. 

9 dreAj|—KapTéy : ‘plucking unripe 
fruit of laughter.’ Pindar (47. 209 
Bergk) satirised physical speculation (rovs 
gpvovodoyobvras) in the words dredH codias 
dpérwy xaprév, where codias is a defining 
genitive, denoting not the tree, but the 
fruit. Pindar means that their codia is 
dreAjs or inconsummate—misses its mark 
—is no real cogia at all. AZore suo Plato 
adapts the Pindaric fragment to his own 
purpose. The object of his attack is 
Comedy, and Comedy cultivates, not 
copia, but Td yeXotov. Hence—according 
to the reading of the text—Plato replaces 
Pindar’s cogias by the words rod yeXoiou, 
The humour of his adversary is aredés or 
inconsummate—no real humour at all: for 
ovdev oldev—éd’ @ eda 00d’ 6 Tt mpdrrec. 
Cf. 452 D udravos ds yehotov Addo Tt 
hyetrae 4 7d Kaxév. This interpretation 
assumes that codias in Plato is a gloss 
interpolated to complete the quotation. 
See cr, x. and App. III. 

Io KadAAtoTa KTA. The doctrine of 
this famous sentence, which sounds like a 
manifesto, and was characteristically se- 
lected by Grote as one of the mottoes 
to his Plato, is essentially Socratic: see 
especially Xen. A/em. Iv 6. 8, g and 
other passages quoted by Zeller 11 t. 
pp- 149—153. Utilitarianism of this kind 
pervades the Repud/ic,as Krohn has amply 
proved ( 72. St. p.370),andasserts itself even 
in the highest flights of Plato’s idealism 
(7 Tod dyad ov idéa—7 Sixaca cal rddAa 
mpocxpntdueva xpHoiua Kai wpédipa 
ylyverat VI 505 A). But even Socrates 
ennobles his utilitarianism by placing soul 
far above body in dignity and worth. In 
Plato utilitarianism becomes transfigured 
by Idealism and the doctrine of Immor- 
tality. Here it should be noted that caddv 
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Kal Ner€EeTat, 6TL TO wev WHEALpMOV Kaddv, TO 5é BaBepov aicypor, 


Ilavraract pév odv. 


VIL. 


Todrto ev Toivurv év Ootrep Kopa Popmev Stadevyew Tod 








combines, as often, the ideas of artistic 
fitness or..propriety, and propriety of 
conduct. The moral sense of the Greeks 
lay in their appreciation of the beautiful. 
457 B—458 8B Thus do we success- 
Sully evade one of the waves which threat- 
ened us, but a more formidable wave ts 
now approaching. The women and children 
are to belong to all the guardians in com- 
mon. No one shall know his father or his 
child. That such a state of society ts both 
possible and beneficial, we shall have to 
prove; but for the present, we will assume 
its possibility, and try to shew that com- 
munity of wives and children is the best of 
all polictes for the city and its guardians. 
’ 4578 ff. We now confront the second 
wave (see 449 A ff. 2.). The Platonic 
doctrine of community in wives and 
children, as a certain critic drily remarks, 
has been more often censured than under- 
stood. The object of the present note 1s 
not to sit in judgment upon Plato, but to 
endeavour to explain his attitude on this 
subject. In its general aspect, the theory 
should be regarded as an extreme de- 
velopment of the Naturalism prevailing 
in Books 11—Iv: see on Il 370 A f. and 
supra 451 C ff. Several precedents have 
been cited from the institutions of various 
primitive peoples who were sometimes re- 
garded by the Greeks as types of ‘natural’ 
societies, as for example the Scythians (see 
on 463 C and other references in Pohlmann 
Gesch. d. anttk. Kommunismus ete. pp. 
121 ff., with Newman’s Politics of Aristotle 
Vol. 11 p. 282 and especially Riese’s in- 
teresting tract on Die /dealisirung der 
Naturvilker d. Nordens in d. gr. u. vom. 
Literatur 1875), and even Sparta, a State 
which was constantly extolled by Greek 
‘political theorists as a model of the xara 
gtow olxicbetca wéds (POhlmann l.c. pp. 
125 ff., Grote Plaéo 111 p. 209 f.), furnished 
some parallels to the Platonic communism 
in this respect (Plut. Zyc. 15. 9—11, Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 1. 8, 9). But Plato’s real 
motive in advocating his theory is simply 
and solely the good of the commonwealth 
(462 A), On the one hand, he dreaded 
the effect of domestic ties in encouraging 
selfishness and weakening the bonds of 
civic obligation; and, with his customary 
disregard of the limitations of ordinary 





human nature, he expected his citizens to. 


transfer the domestic affections, without 
surrendering aught of their intensity, from 
the family to the State. We may therefore 
truly say that Plato’s intention was not to 
abolish the family, but rather to enlarge 
its borders and make it coincident with 
the State. ‘‘ Die Sonderfamilie,” as Nohle 
remarks (ade Statslehre Platos etc. p. 133), 
‘*wird nur aufgehoben, damit das Ganze 
eine grosse Familie sei.” On the other 
hand, he was profoundly impressed with 
the necessity of restricting the population, 
and at the same time maintaining and im- 
proving the breed of guardians, and the 
measures which he here prescribes are to 
a large extent devised with a view to 
securing these ends (459 A—46r E). In. 
this respect Plato might fairly hope that 
his proposals would not be abhorrent to a. 
nation whose idea of marriage was pri- 
marily only a legalised union for the pro- 
creation of legitimate children. It may 
be argued that Plato sacrifices more 
than he gains, even if we judge him from 
the standpoint of his own political ideal- 


ism, but it shews a complete misappre- 


hension of the situation to charge him 
with deliberate encouragement of vice: 
the community of wives and children 
‘*hat mit ‘freier Liebe’ nichts zu thun” 
(Péhlmann l.c. p. 280). Finally, we 
should remember that it is only the Guar- 
dians and Auxiliaries who are subject to 
these rules (see on III 417 A), and that in 
the second-best city depicted in the Laws 
Plato revives the institution of marriage, 
as we understand the word, without, how-. 
ever, surrendering in the smallest degree 
his earlier ideal (807 B). Perhaps the 
wisest and most temperate discussion on 
Plato’s conception of marriage and the 
_, is that of Grote (Plato 111 pp. 220 
—234). 
also be found in Jowett Jntroduction 
pp. clxxxi—cxciv, and Nettleship Lectures 
and Remains i pp. t74—180: but Jowett 
goes beyond the province of the inter- 
preter, and lays too much stress on the 
antagonism between the views of Plato 
and those of modern civilised communi- 
ties. See also on 458 £ and App. I ad 
fin. 

13 Svadevyev. The present is less 


Some judicious remarks will 
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/ / 5 / 5 el 
yuvatKelov Trépt VOmov. AEYOVTES, MOTE yn TavTdTacl KaTAaKAVGOH- 


- 


, an a / C / 
C var tiOévtas | ws Set Kown mavta émitndevety Tos Te PUAaKAS 15 
lal a e 
Hiv Kal Tas pudakidas, GAAG Ty .TOV Oyo a’TOV.AaVT@ OMoNO- 
yetcOar, os Suvatd Te Kai wpérima réyer; Kai para, py, ov 
\ la) / / s ? > , Bb] / ea 
opikpov Kdpa Siadevyers. Dyoeis ye, Hv 5 eyo, ov péya avTo 
lal - ‘ ” 4 t > 
eival, OTav TO peta TovTO loys. Aéye Oy, idw, Eby. Tovta, jv 
’ a j a ’ ¢ 3 
& éyw, émerar vomwos Kai tois éumrpoocbey Tois adXols, ws ey@uat, 
ode. Tis; 


/ 5 / »Q7 be | Ps \ 5 / a \ \ 
D mdaas eivar Kowwds, idia dé! wndevi pndepiav cvvoikety, Kal Tous 


20 
a is al Lal / / 
Tas yuvaixas tavtas Tév avdpe@v TovTeY TavTwY 


a , - , Oe ¢ / 
Taioas av KoLWoUs, Kal wNTE yovéa Exyovov Eldévat TOV AVTOV MNTE 

nd. / / + lal > P a \ > 7 \ 
Taltoa yovéa. Ilodv, ebn, ToUTO éxetvou peltfov pos amicTiav Kal 

a rn / \ al , / > 3 Ss » ‘ ‘ 

Tov duvatod Tépe Kal Tod wderimov. Ov« oiwat, nv d eye, TeptL ye 25 

ial 5 / > a lal yv £ , / >] \ \ 

Tov wberipov audiaBnreicGar dv, ws ov péeytaTtov ayadov Kowas 

lal \ \ \ an , é b ] >’ 

pev Tas yuvaikas eivat, Kowvovs d€ Tos Taidas, elrep-olov TE’ AXX 

> \ Qn J \ xX \ , x b] / 

oimar mepl Tov et SuvaTov % py. TELoTHY av auhic BHTHOLW 
‘ ] / ; > x > / 

Ilepi audotépwv, 7 8 6s, ed war’ av audroBntn Gein. 

/ S ’ ‘ U \ > v vv la ¢ / 
Aéyews, jv & eyo, Aoywr cvaoTtacw* eyo S @uny Ex ye TOU ETEPOY 30 
; : i > \ \ / 
amobpacecbar, ef cor Sofevev MbérXipov elvar, Nowrrov Se dH por 


B yevéoOau. 


16. bdworoyerc bat ANE dpmoroyja bat lg et corr. A?. 
28. dy g? (cum v): om. AIIE g!. 





presumptuous than d.vapvyeiv conjectured 
by Herwerden. It is proved to be right 
by duadevyers below, which Herwerden 

more suo ejects. 
«4 -yuvatkelou—vdpov, If yuvacxetos 
is equivalent only to epi, yuvatkay, it is 
strangely used. I suspect that Plato is 
playing on the musical sense of véyos, as 
In VII §32A: cf. IV 424 D, Eun. yuva- 
xeiov véuov——a melody sung by women— 
is thus exactly parallel to the yuvaxetov 
Spdua (451 C 2.), which it is clearly in- 
tended to recall. 

457c 19 Aé€ye is changed to pépe 
by Cohet, to dye by Richards. dye may 
of course be right: the confusion occurs 
in the Mss of Plato 7heaet. 162 D and 
169 c (see Schanz’s critical notes on these 
two passages), and doubtless elsewhere 
also. But in default of Ms authority, it 
is safer to retain Aéye. Praestat lectio 
difficilior. ‘Say on: let me see it’ gives 
an excellent meaning, and could not have 
been otherwise expressed. The hortatory 
subjunctive of the first person is occasion- 
ally used after imperatives other than dye 
and gépe, as in Eur, Hipp. 567. See 


Kiihner Gr. Gr. I p. 185. 

21 tds yuvaikas KTA. Plato imitates 
the emphasis and precision of a legal 
enactment. The Aristophanic parallel is 
kal ravras yap Kowds mod Tois aydpact 


ouyKxaraxeioOar (Zecl. 614, 615). See 
App. I. . 
457 D 25 ovk olpatKrA. Aristotle 


disappointed Plato’s expectations: for he 
will not admit that such arrangements are 
even wpédcwa (Pol. Bt. 1261 2 ff.). 

28 mdelorny dv kTA. On the omission 
of dv see IV 437 B wz. and. Prot. 316 C, 
with my note ad loc. Without dy, the 
reference must, I think, be to the past, in 
which case mAclornv—yevéo ba will allude 
to some controversy which the doctrine of 
the community of wives may have oc- 
casioned before these words were written. 
But eb wad av dydioBynrndely makes it 
pretty clear that Plato is thinking of the 
future. 

457E 30 Adyev obrrac : “* ser- 
monum conspirationem ” Ficinus, rightly. 
The passage which follows is an excellent 
example of Socratic elpwrela. 


Io 
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écecOat tepi Tod dSuvaTod Kal py. 
atroé.bpacKwv* arr’ audorépawv trépt Sidou Aoyov. 
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"AN ove erabes, 7 8 Ss, 
‘Thexréor, Hv 


, / / / »” / € / 
TOTOVSE MEVTOL Yapical port éacov Ee | eoptacat, 458 


eA 2 ‘ \ / >7 € ial C902 a ef 
@OTEP Ol apyoi THY Sidvotav ei@Baciv éEctiacbat Up éEavTor, STAY 


/ 4 
HMOVOL TOPEV@YVTAL. 


e a / a 
Kal yap oi TowodTol Tov, mplv é€evpelv, Tiva 


al a t \ 
TpoTov éotat TL Ov éTLOvMOvVEL, TODTO TapéyTeEs, iva bn KduVwot 
a ¢ 
5 Bovrevomevot trepi Tod Suvatov Kal py, Oévtes ws bmapyov eivat 
A ‘ A \ \ / \ U / 
0 BovrAovTat, 76n Ta NoLTA SvaTaTTOVeW Kal Xelpovow Suef coves 
ola dpacover pevonen, apryov Kal adXas Wuyny ert apryoréepay 


TOLOUYTES. 


On ovv |! Kai avTos padOaxifouat, Kal éxeiva pev B 


ériOupa avaBarécbat Kal tortepov éricxéacbat, } Svvatd, viv 
dé ws duvatdv dvtwv eis cKéromar, tv wor Tapins, Tas SvaTa- 
Eovow avta ol dpyovtes yuyvopeva, Kal bte TavtTwv EvuhopwotaT 





33 vhexréov—Slkynv: ‘I must pay the 
penalty,’ viz. for trying to runaway. The 
natural penalty for running away is of 
course to have to stay and fight. Her- 
werden misses the point when he proposes 
to excise dixnv and understand \dyor. 

34 taodv pe xtA. For the metaphor 
in éoprdoa and éorid@oPa see l 354 A 2. 
éoriac0a bp’ éavrdy is like our ‘ castles 
in the air.’ 

458A 3 mplv éfevpeiv ktA. Cf. Jen. 

6E 


5 ” Gévres KTA. elvac goes with Oévres: 
** das Dasein des gewiinschten als gegeben 
annehmend ” (Schneider). A few inferior 
MSS omit elvar; but ‘‘apparet elvac facile 
supervacaneum, minime vero explicationis 
gratia addendum videri librariis potuisse” 
(id.). To write #6 for eivac (with Vind. 
E: cf. also Postgate in ¥. PA. XV p. 113) 
is too great a change, and otherwise ob- 
jectionable, in view of the #69 which 
follows. 

4588 Kal torrepov. kal is ‘and’ 
(Jowett), not ‘also’ (Campbell). 

Suvard. Stallbaum (with g and a 
few late Mss) reads ef 6uvard, which is 
more accurate, no doubt. But in saying 
‘how it is possible ’ instead of ‘whether 
it is possible’ Socrates hints that he will 
be able to prove the possibility of his 
scheme. We have here in fact a sort 
of prophecy of 473 Bff. Schneider (Addit. 
p- 39) cites a close parallel from Z7m. 
a7Cq yeyover q Kal ayevés éorw. 

11 Ott mdvrav xtrX. Cf. Ar. Zecl. 
583 Kai piv Ore ev xpynoTa dddew micredw. 
See App. I 


458B—461E Zhe mutual association 
of male and female guardians will natur- 
ally lead them to form conjugal ties. But 
no irregular unions will be permitted. We 
too shall have our ‘ holy wedlocks, but by 
‘holy’ we shall mean ‘profitable’ or * bene- 
ficial” Now the most beneficial unions 
among lower animals are those by which 
the best offspring is produced from parents 
in the prime of life. If the same is true 
of the human race, how skilful must our 
rulers be! They must unite the best 
couples as frequently, the worst as rarely 
as possible; and only the children of the 
best couples shall be reared. No one except 
the archons ts to know how this result ts 
attained. Bridegrooms and brides will be 
brought together at certain marriage festi- 
vals, accompanied with sacrifice and song ; 
and the number of marriages will be settled 
on each occasion by the rulers, so as to keep 
the population as far as possible the same. 
The rulers will effect their object by using 
lots with which they have already tampered. 
They will also reward excellence in fighting 
and otherwise by more liberal intercourse 
with women. The children who are to be 
reared will be taken to an establishment of 
nurses, where the mothers, and other wo- 
men, will come to suckle them, but every 
precaution will be taken to prevent the 
mothers from recognising their offspring. 
Woman is in her prime from twenty to - 
Jorty, man from twenty five to fifty-five, 
and it ts only during these periods that we 
shall permit them to bear and beget children 
Jor the State. Violations of this rule will 
be severely condemned. After the prescribed 
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x + / a / ‘ a , fe U , 
ay ein mpayOevta TH Tore Kat Tois Prvrdakw. TadTa TELpacopat 
got TpoTepa ouvdtacKoTreicbar, tatepa O éxeiva, elimep Tapins. 
7h. \ s 4 \ Ul 
AAG Trapinul, Epyn, KAL GKOTEL. | 
3 / > o b] , ” 4 e v ba 
Oiwat totvuy, nv éyw, elmrep EgovTar ol apyovtes afvot 15 
ca) / 7 
C rovtouv | tod ovomatos, of Te TovToLs émixovpol.KaTa TaUTAa, TOvs 
\ + , A Ca oe , \ eat" , \ \ 
pev eOerAnceEY Trovety Ta ETiTaTTOMEVa, Tos Sé émiTaEewy TA meV 
> \ / ral ’ 
avtous metOouévous Tots vomow, Ta O€ Kal pLpoupévous, dca av 
aay 5) f : Fee ” \ \ , > Pe eae 
éxelvos émitpéeyrmpev. Eixos, é6n. Xd pev Toivvy, nv 8 eyo, 
€ , ’ a i \ Vv es e \ \ 
0 vopobéTns avTois wamrep Tovs avdpas é€éXeEas ovTwW Kal TAS 20 
lal > / ‘ > v¢ ‘ / ¢ An e \ 
pivaixas eenelas: Tapadwces Kal’ Scov oldy TE opmodvets’ ot Sé 
are oiKias TE Kai Evociria KOLWa EXOUTES, dia dé ovdevos ovdéev aT 
D TovovTo meNeTqavon, omod 67 | égovTau, ongu d€ apa neniyneray cal AM! yw 
wry 
év yupvac ious Kal é€v 7) addy Tpody UT audryens, olwa, THS Ona . 
éudutov afovtar mpos THv GAAnAwY iE. 7 OVK avayKaid cot 25 
lal / 3 Cal Ss > ef % >] > “ > / 
Sox@ réyew ; Ov yewpetpixais ye, 4 8 Os, AAN EpwTiKals avay- 





age has been passed, we shall remove the  payuévor would be more usual, but the 


restrictions on sexual intercourse, observing genitive lays more stress on the parti- 
only such regulations as are necessary to cipial clause: cf. Thuc. II 13. 6 BonOn- 
prevent incest; but, if possible, these un-  cavtwv 6 dpav mpodiuws wow TE ™poohn- 
official unions shall be barren, and, inany  weobe xrX., and other examples quoted in 
case, their offspring must not be reared. Kiihner Gr. Gr. 1 p. 666. See also 
Socrates lays down some further regulations infra on 459 C. Here, too, it should be 
about new meanings to be attachedtonames noted that the addition of a parenthetical 
of family relationships, and adds that  olwa helps to render avayeutyuévwv inde- 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ may marry, with pendent of ésovra, The genitive abso- 
the sanction of the lot and the Pythian lute in lila 6¢@—xexrnuévov may also, as 
priestess’s approval. Jackson suggests, have influenced Plato’s 
458 c 18 avrots—vdpots. Inissuing choice of construction in this clause. 
their commands, the rulers will either Plato perhaps thought of Sparta when 
themselves obey the laws (i.e. issue such he wrote the present sentence: cf. Plut. 
orders as the laws direct) oract inaccord- JLyc.15. 1 iv pev obv Kal Tatra mapopun- 
ance with the spirit of the laws: see next Tika mpds yamous * Aéyw 5é Tas Tommas 2 Tu 
note. avrov’s=ipsos sc. as well as rods mapOévwv kai Tas dmodvcers Kal Tos aywrvas 
dpxouévous. The reading avrois (K and év der Trav véwr, ayouevwn ob yewuerpt- 
Ficinus) is intrinsically good, and may be kas, adAX’ Epwrixais, ws pnow 6 IDAaTow, 
right: for it accentuates the contrast be- avayxacs, 
tween cases prescribed for by actual law, 26 ‘yewperpikats ye: sc. dvayKata, with 
and such as are left to the rulers’ dis- which the dative goes, as in Soh. 
cretion. But there is hardly sufficient 252 D rats peyloras dvdyKas advvarov 
ground for deserting A. (cited by J. and C.). We have here one 
pipoupévous: sc. Tov’s vduovs. In of the earliest assertions of the famous 
matters not actually prescribed for by doctrine which has played so large and 
\| legislative enactment, the rulers will important a part in the history of philo- 
‘imitate,’ i.e. will issue commands in sophy—the doctrine of the so-called 
harmony with the spirit of, such laws as ‘necessity’ of mathematical auioatne! 
do exist. ‘The reading of g?, 47) meBouev- See for instance Mill’s Logic Book II c. 5. 
ous, recommended by Herwerden, gives a In the rest of this sentence Schneider 
poor, if not actually an erroneous,meaning. suspects that Glauco is paraphrasing some 
21 Opodveis. See on 456 B. passage of poetry. ov moddv hewy cer- 
458 D 23 crapaprrncva, dvaue- tainly sounds tragic. 


uw 


Io 


VIII. Kai para, eizror. bitten peta 8) TavdTa, @ igre: 
aTAKTWS bev paperee aka nor }) | AXXO oTLovY Trovety OVTE Savoy E 
€v “evdaipover TONE OUT Edcovow oi apyovTes. Ov yap dixasor, 
4 
épn. Anrov 8 Ott yapous TO peTa TODTO Troincopev Lepods Eis 

s od 5 2K ¢ \ oe) , s 
Svvapw 6 Tt wadiota: elev 8 av iepol of wherimwrtato. TIlavra- 
tract pev ovv. | Ilds odv 8n wdedXtuwrartor Ecovtar; TOdEe pot Eye, 459 
© [avKwv: opdé yap cov év TH oikia Kai Kivas OnpeutiKods Kab’ 

al , ? / , Ud eS .-% S s \ sab 
TOV yevvaiwv opvidwv pada aovyxvols* dp ovv, @® mpos Adsos, 
TpocegynKas TL TOS TOUT@Y yauous TE Kal TraldoTrotiats; To 
motov; épn. Upatov pév avtdy tovtwv, xaitep dvt@y yevvaiwr, 
TxD b] yf \ , 7 wi A, / ® > 
ap OUK eLol TIVES Kal ylyvovtat apiotot; Eioiv. Llorepov ody e& 
ATaVT@V Omoiws yevvas, i) MpoOvpel 6 TL WadLoTa ex TOV apioTor; 
"Ex tév apiotwrv. | Ti 8; é« Tév vewrdtov 7 éx THY yepartaTtov B 
H €& axpafovtav 6 te pariota; “KE axuafovtrwr. Kal dv pn 
oUTw yevvaTal, TOV Go. Hye Yeipov ExerOat TO Te TOV dpVvidwy 
: 30. piyvvoba IL: yuuvotcba A. 
4. madorolas =: madoroia Ag: madomoig (sic) II. 

458E 32 ydpous—iepots. Cf. Zaws spirit that he now tries to raise marriage 
841 D rats wera OeGv kai iepGv yduwv from a private into a public institution, 
EMovoas els THy olxiav. The nuptials of | without sacrificing any of the religious 
Zeus and Hera were known as the Qeo- ceremonies and associations by which 
vyaula, or lepds yduos,and were celebrated the union of the sexes was hallowed 
by a special festival in Athens and else- in the eyes of his contemporaries: cf. 
where: see H. Graillot’s article on iepos 459 E. If his vaulting idealism ‘‘o’er- 
yduos in Daremberg and Saylio’s dic- leaps itself and falls on the other,” 
tionary, where the authorities are cited, that is no reason why we should impugn 
or Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States 1 his motives, or refuse our homage to his 
pp. 184—192. To Greek religious senti- | unquenchable faith in the possibilities of 
ment the marriage of Zeus and Hera was _ human nature. 

(as Graillot says) the ideal type of all 459 A 2 ktvas OnpevTiKovs KTA, 
human marriages, and for this reason Cf. 451 D and Plut. Zy%. 15. .12 * ORI 
Plato characteristically applies the ex- dBerreplav Kai Tipov évedpa Tots epl 
pression iepds yduos to his ideal of  raira ray &\\wy vouobernuacw ol KUvas” 
marriage in his ideal city. Cf. also wév cai trrous bd Tots Kparioros TaD 
Proclus 2 Zim. 16 B Tv év amoppy- dxelwv BiBafovoi—rds 6é yuvaikas éyxhec- 
Tos eyoudvww iepSv yduwrv, ols kal 6 capuevor povpodow-. xrrX. See also ‘on 
Tl\arwr eis Sivayw ékouordv epi Trois 451 C, 460C.. ; iit 
mwoNiras Kai rods tavde yauous ‘epovds 6 ytyvovrat: ‘prove themselves to 
yauous mpoonydpevoe, and see Abel Or- be’ (J. and C.), rather than ‘ grow to be’ 
phic. p. 243. It is clear from Plato’s (D. and V.): cf. 1 412 oi 6€ yewpyav 
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\ / / , . ae. 
KaLs, al Kivdvvevovow exeivov SptuvTepac eivar pos TO TelOew ‘Te 
\ @ “ X \ / 
Kal €XKElV TOV TOAUY NEW. 





words that he would have repudiated with 
scorn the charge of seeking to abolish 
marriage. We have already seen that he 
endeavours to make the State into one vast 
family (457 B 7.); and it is in the same 





dpiorot Gp’ ov -yewpyikwraror ylyvorrat ; 
4598 Io yevvatat: viz. 76 Te—yévos, 
not 70 yevvwuevoy (suggested as an alter- 
native explanation by J. and C.). For-the 
sense cf. Xen. em. IV 23 (Jackson). 
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aN \ n A t ” “3 2 y 7, Sve ” 3 ’ 
Kal TO Tov KUVdV yévos; “Eyary’, bn. Ti dé trav ole, jv 8 
éy@, Kal TOV GAXov Coov; 7) AAAN TH Exerv; “AToTroy pévT ay, 
’ lal tc on 
4 8 6s, ein. BaBai, Hv & eyo, pire Eraipe, Ws dpa chddpa nuiv 
bef Akpwv eivar Tov apyovTar, eiTEp Kal TEpi TO TOV avOpwrTrwY 
> / , 
C yévos waoattws eye. | ANAA pev 87 Exes, pn: adrra Ti 8y; 
“Ore avayen avtois, nv 8 éyd, pappdxots tToddois yphabar. 
> \ / \ / \ Ud , >’ \ PS / 
datpov 5€ tov pn Seopévois pév copmact hdappaKkar, adda OLaiTy 
> ' ¢ ‘ \ / > a ¢ 4 4 
eGeXovtav wraxovev, Kai havrdtepov éEapKety nyovuela: Otay 
\ \ \ t / y v4 ’ / al s a 
6€ 6) Kal happaxevew dén, iopev Ott avdpevotépov Set eivar Tov 
Sk an \ U ? / 
iatpov. “AdnOij: adda mpos Ti réyers; IIpos rode, Hv 8 éyw 
TvXVG TH Wrevdes Kal TH aTratyn Kivdvvever nuly dSenoew yphabar 
\ ” | S39 > } / ial > / »” Py / > 
Tos apxovtas | ér adersia TaV apxouévwv. Epapyev Sé Tov év 


, » / hye n / 3 
papyakov elder TaVYTA TA ToOLaDTA YpHolwa Eivat. 

cal / / ’ \ na 
"Ev tols ydmots Toivuv Kal tradoTrotiats Eouke TO OpO0v TOUTO 


én. 


19. 


Kai op0ds ye, 


elvat post def? nos: post 7yovmeba codd. 





14 dkpev evar. elvac is omitted by 
g and Flor. U. Without it, however, as 
Schneider points out, o@ddpa might be 
taken with def; whereas the sense re- 
quires it to go with dxpwr. We should 
expect Gxpous elvar—rovs dpxovras, but 
the accusatives are attracted into the 
genitive by det. For an analogous idiom 
see III 407 B 7. 

459c 17 larpov 8€ mov Krd. Lévy 
after Seouévos balances dé in bray dé 5h, 
and not a4\\a—draxovew, which merely 
explains gapyaxwy by stating its anti- 
thesis. There is consequently no suffi- 
cient reason for changing é@e\évTwy into 
é0éXovow (with some inferior Mss, Ste- 
phanus, Madvig, and others), although 
€0éXovew would no doubt be more usual. 
For the genitive absolute cf. 458 Dz. I 
agree with Schneider and Campbell in 
taking the participle as neuter and not 
masculine (so Stallbaum and Jowett). 
Uraxovew is not ‘submit to’ but ‘respond 
to ’—‘are willing to respond to,’ i.e. be 
cured by ‘a course of treatment without 
drugs’: cf. Prot. 325 A, and for dlacra 
contrasted with drugs III 406 D. 

18 yovpeOa KtrA. See cr. nv. If 
eivac is retained after qyotwe@a, we must 
(with Ast in his second edition) under- 
stand Plato to mean fyovmeba é&apxeiv 
kat pavddrepov eivat, i.e. Kalrep davd6- 
Tepov évra, or else suppose that farpdv Kal 
gavrdrepov eivas is an accusative and in- 
finitive forming the subject to é£apxeiv. 


Neither explanation is simple or natural ; 
and Stephanus, Madvig, and others have 
in my judgment some reason for expung- 
ing eva, although its intrusion is not 
altogether easy to explain. It is possible 
enough that Plato wrote dvdpeorépou det 
<elvat> Tod larpod in line 19 (cf. de? 
axkpwv elvac Trav apxdvrwy in B above) ; 
and the possibility is raised, I think, into 
a probability, when we thus obtain a 
natural explanation of the erroneous eivau 
after 7yovueba. elvac following de? ap- 
peared difficult, and was omitted, as it is 
in B above by g ;<a later scribe reinserted 
it in the wrong place. I have therefore 
ventured to transpose the word. 

Ig Gv8peorépov. It needs more cour- 
age to use drugs than to prescribe a 
regimen, because the risk is. greater. 
Nothing could be more appropriate than 
Plato’s use of the word, although it has 
been doubted by Richards, who proposed 
a dpyuvrépov at first, and afterwards 
dvdpixwrépov. With the general senti- 
ment Poschenrieder (ae Plat. Dial. in 
threm Verhdaltnisse zu den Hippokr. Schr. 
p- 57) compares [Hippocr.] de victus 
vratione VI p. 592 c-. 67 Littré mpoxara- 
AauBdve rihv vyleav, wore Tas votoous 
bh tpoomeddfgew, ef uh Tis weydda wavu 
efauapravo: kal modNdKis* Tadra dé pap- 
wakwyv déerar Hbn. 

459D 22 eéhapev. CE 
also II 382 C, D. 

24 TO 6p0dv todro: i.e. this which 


III 389 B. 


/ ’ U 
25 ylyvecOat ovK €dXayLoTOD. 
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Act pév, eimrov, éx TeV 


@LoNoYynUEVOV TOUS aploToUs Tais apiotais cuyyiyverOat ws 
/ \ \ / a / > / 
TrELTTAKLS, TOVS S€ havrAoTaTOUVs Tais havroTaTals TovvayTior, 


\ “ \ A / val \ Ul > / ts ' / 
Kal TMV mev TA Exyova Tpépetyv, TOV dé wy, Eb MéAXEL TO TroimvLOV E 
iid > r 
0 Tl AKpOTaToY Eivat’ Kal TAUTAa TrayTa yuyvoweva AavOdveww TAHV 


> \ \ ¢ a ’ 
30 aUTOUS TOUS ApyorTas, Ei ad 7 ayéd\n TOV duAdKoY 6 TL MakioTa 


aoTacgiacTos éoTat. 


"OpOotara, Edn. 


’ a \ e / 
Ovxovy 6 éoptat Tuves 


/ I] / U , \ \ / 
vopobetntéa, év ais EvydEopev Tas te vidas Kai Tovs vumdious, 
kat Ovoiat, Kai buvoe Tointéot Tots nueTépots Trontais mpéTrovTeEs 


| Tots ryiyvopévors yapous: TO dé TANO0s TeV yadpwv ei Tots 460 


bd , ” 3 c , ’ ‘ » Tae > 6g, \ 
apxovat Troincouev, iv ws pariota dtac@fwot Tov avtov apiOpov 


Ca)  ] A ‘ a 
TOV avdpor, TPOs TOAEmoUS TE Kal VOTOUS Kal TaVTa Ta TOLAVTA 


ATOCKOTOUVYTES, KAL LITE MEyaANH Huiv H ToALS KaTa TO duVaTOV 


5 MITE TuULKPa YiryvnTat. 


‘OpOds, Edn. 


Krjpor 8) tives, olwas, 


, ’ ad \ a ? al b] rn b] > eee) / 
TounTéo. Kourol, waTE TOV havrov éxeivoy aitiacba ed ExaoTNS 


/ > ‘ 
cuvép£ews TUYNV, GAXa py) TOUS dpyovtas. Kal udra, épn. 
IX. Kai tots | dyaOois yé rou tév véwv év Toren 7 adA0H B 
jou yépa Sotéov Kai GOXa adda Te Kal adOoveatépa 1) éEovcia THS 





you call right, viz. 7d Weddos. The medi- 
cinal lie frequently appears (yiyverac ovK 
€Adxicrov) in connexion with the marri- 
ages of the guardians, as Plato proceeds 
to shew. Tots yduos should not be made 
general ; the reference is specific. 

25 Set pev «rr. “The case resembles 
that of a breeding stud of horses and 
mares, to which Plato compares it: 
nothing else is wanted but the finest 
progeny attainable”’ Grote Plato ILI p. 205. 
It is worth while to compare Plato’s 
arrangements with those of Aristophanes 
in L£ccl. 616—634, in spite of the 
comedian’s lewdness and buffoonery. 

459 © 28 tev 8 py. Cf. 460 C 
and 461 c. It seems to me certain from 
these passages that Plato in this book 
lends his sanction to infanticide. This 
has often been denied, but without suffi- 
cient reason. The subject is discussed in 
App. IV. 

29 a@kpétarov. Cf. (with Schneider) 
opbdpa adxpwv in B above and ws dxpéra- 
rov in Laws 730 E. Stephanus’ dxparé- 
Tarov is neat, but unnecessary, in spite of 
xadapév in 460 C. 

30 ayéAn, like roiuyiov, is intended 
“to recall the analogy of the lower 
animals ” (J. and C.). Cf. 451 Cm. ab 


serves the same purpose, by suggesting 
that dyéAn has another and a more primi- 
tive signification. 

31 €optal xtdX. As the lepds ydmos 
was celebrated with a procession and 
sacrifices, ending with the xAlvn rHs"Hpas, 
so Plato’s iepot yauor are attended with 
religious rites and ceremonies: see 
458 Ex, Plato apparently does not in- 
tend these State-marriages to last beyond 
the duration of a single festival. At each 
successive festival fresh unions would be 
tried. 

460A 2 
IV 423 Az. 

460 B 9g yépa xrd. Special privi- 
leges seem to have been awarded at 
Sparta for bravery in the field (cf. Tyr- 
taeus Fr, 12. 35—44): it is certain at all 
events that cowardice was visited with 
every mark of disgrace (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
9. 4—6 and other references in Gilbert’s 


Tov avTov apiOpov. See 


Gk. Const. Ant. E. T. p. 77). ‘yépa must 


be nominative, and Jdoréoy passive, in 
spite of its singular number: cf. Symp. 
188 B mdxvac xal xddafae Kai épvoiBar— 
yiyverat. Examples like Crat. 410 C 
ai pev Oh wpa Arrixictl ws TO madatdv 
pnréov (cited by Schneider and others) 
are not to the point, because ai—wpac 
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Tav yuvaikav Evykoiunoews, iva Kal dua peta Tpopdcews ws 10 
TreloTOL TOY Talowy é€K TOY ToLoOvTwY oTEipwrTat, ‘OpOas. 
Ovxoby Kal Ta ael yiryvomeva Exyova TaparapBavovaat ai eri Tov- 
Tov édeatnxviar apyal elte avdpav elite yuvatkay elite aupotepa— 
Kowal pev yap Tov Kal apyai yuvaki te Kai avdpaow. Nai. 
C! Ta pév 8) tav ayabdv, d0xd, NaBovcat eis TOV oNKOV oicovow 
Tapa Twas Tpopovs ywpis oixo’cas év Tie péper TIS TOdEWS, 
Ta 5€ TOV YELpovwv, Kal éav TL TOV ETéPMV avaTNpOY YlyYyTAL, 


~~ 


5 


» | ’ U ‘ b] / / ¢ / ” 
év atroppnt@ Te Kai adnAw KaTaKpvrovow ws mpéTve. Kizrep 
péerdrer, bn, KaOapsv TO yévos TOV huraKkwov EcecOar. Ovxodv 


a , ’ \ \ 
Kal Tpopns ovTOL emripEeAHnTOVTAL Tas TE pNTEpAS ETL TOV TNKOV 20 


bom 


Ig. pédMa & 


: méd\XNoe AIT g. 





means TO dvoua ‘ai wpa.’ It is scarcely 
possible to take doréov as active, and 
understand from it a passive doréa with 
éfovgia, because the connexion between 
yépa, GPAa, and éfovcia—note adda Te kal 
xT\.—is too close to permit of yépa being 
in the accusative case. 

12 émitovtwyv. For the construction 
cf. Dem. F. LZ. 298 rods éri rns wodtrelas 
épearnxéras and de Cor. 247 Tovs émi Trav 
TpayuUaTuv. 

13 Gpddtrepa. g and some other Mss 
read dudérepar, which is quite wrong : 
cf. Lach. 187 A relOwuev 4 Swpors 7} Xa pt- 
ow  aupdorepa, 

14 kal dpxat: sc, as well as the other 
duties of guardians. It has not yet been 
specifically said that magistracies are to 
be open to women as well as men. J. 
and C. observe that ‘‘Plato seems to 
betray a certain consciousness that the 
office immediately in question might be 
specially suitable for women.” Kindred 
duties are actually assigned to a female 
vigilance committee in Laws 784 A, 
794 A ff. 

x 460Cc 15 TOovonkdv. A onxés is an 
enclosed pen or fold in which the young 
of animals may be reared. Hartman pre- 
fers twa onxdy (with g and a Florentine 
MS), because the onxés has not been men- 
tioned before. The way has, however, 
been prepared for it by 459 A, 459 B (zi 
dé tmmav xrX.), Toluviov (459 E), ayéAn 
(ib.), and odvepéis (460 A). The com- 
parison with a sort of ‘breeding-stud ’— 
see above on 459 D—runs through all this 
passage and supplies the metaphors. See 


also on 460 E. The whole discussion 
affords an excellent example of the un- 
compromising rationalism with which 
Plato carries out his theories to their 
logical conclusion. 

17. G@vatnpov. Pollux (II 61) ex- 
plains this word as 6 wav 7d oGua remnpw- 
évos; but it is littlhe more than mnpés : 
cf. dvamdews, dvamiumdrdva etc. The 
present passage is not inconsistent with 
Ill 415 B, for bwrdxadxos and sbroaldnpos 
do not imply deformity. 

18 év Gtroppritw KTA. is a euphemism 
for infanticide : see App. LV. Compare 
the Spartan usage: e 0 ayevvés kal 
&uoppov, amrémreurov eis Tas Neyoudvas 
"Amo@éras, mapa Tairyerov Bapabpwdn 
rorov (Plut. Zyc. 16. 1). (The word for 
the exposure of infants was dmé@eots.) 
See also Whibley Greek Oligarchies p. 
113 2H. 

elmep péANe. pwéAAor (see cr. 7.) 
might possibly be defended, if it referred 
to a previous statement to the same effect 
(‘if, as we saw,’ etc.). But there has 
been no such statement, unless with 
Stephanus we write dxparérarov for axpé- 
TaTov in 459 E. eélwep ye méNAEL, COn- 
jectured by WHerwerden, would be in 
danger of meaning xaraxpvovour, 
elmep wédNec KTA. As it is, dmwep wéArex 
qualifies ws mpéme. ‘as is proper.’ Gi. 
‘If the class of guardians is to be kept 
pure.’ Glauco, in fact, takes the words 
out of Socrates’ mouth. On the meaning 
and usage of elzep in Greek see E. S. 
Thompson’s edition of the A/eno pp. 
258—264. 
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21 wacav pyxavyv KTA. Aristotle 
(Pol. B 3. 1262° 14 ff.) argues that no pre- 
cautions would prevent parents from occa- 
sionally recognising their children. In 
such cases Plato might reasonably hope 
that the general weakening of parental 
sentiment would secure his city against 
serious harm. 

460 pD 22 daAdas. The mothers of 
the children who have been exposed. 

23 avTev TovTwy: viz. the mothers. 
This provision is conceived in their in- 
terests, rather than in the interests of the 
children, as the next clause also shews. 

24 OnAdoovrar. AnAdowvra has more 
MS authority than @yAacovra; but the 
future indicative (and not the aorist sub- 
junctive) is the regular construction after 
émws in semi-final clauses: cf. IV 429 D, 
VII 519 E. The exceptions are—besides 
this passage—Symp. 198 E, Phaed. gt A, 
Gorg. 480 A, B, 510 A. In most of these 
places there is inferior MS authority for 
the future, which editors now for the most 
part read. 
Absichtssdtze in Schanz’s Bettrdge 11 2. 
p- 66; and for the confusion in Paris A 
of o and w /ntrod. § 5. 

27 jmpov0eweba. See cr. x. mpovdé- 
“eGa is intrinsically so much better than 
mpoOvuovjueba that we can hardly refuse 
to regard this as one of the passages in 
which wv has preserved the right reading. 
See /ntrod. § 5. 

tpapev. Cf. 459 B. 

23 €& dxpafovrwv. The same prin- 
ciple was observed in Sparta (Xen. fe. 
Lac. 1. 6 and Plut. Zyc. 15. 4). It is 
possible, though I believe incapable of 
proof, that Plato’s limits of age were in 
agreement with Spartan usage. : 


See Weber Lutwickelung d.. 


460 © 29 Td elkoor Ern KTA. A 
woman’s axu7 lasts ‘ the twenty,’ a man’s 
the thirty’ years. Glauco asks ‘ which 
twenty and which thirty?’ and Socrates 
then explains. td before elxoor is cor- 
rectly explained by Stallbaum: ‘‘articu- 
lum ponit de certo quodam cogitans 
temporis spatio quod deinceps definit ac- 
curatius.”” The antecedent to av’réy is 
not simply éry (so J. and C., with the 
English translators), but the duplicate 
expression edxoge érn and tpidkovra. In 
yuvaixt ev xTd. Socrates proceeds as if 
Glauco had not interrupted : the construc- 
tion is mérpios xpdvos axuAs—yuvacki, 
dvdpt dé ra TpidxovTa, yuvackl per— 
tixrew, dvipl d€—yevvavy. 7d motov, Ta 
moia and the like are idiomatically used 
in asking for further specification, and 
are sometimes only impatient interrup- 
tions, intended to draw attention to the 
important point and add liveliness to the 
style: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. II p. 540. 
Schneider takes ra eixoot @rn and ra 
Tpidkovra as twenty and thirty years of 
age respectively, comparing Ta@v évernKovTa 
érwv in Zim. 21 A, but Xpovos in xXpédvos 
dkuyjs means duration, as is clear from 
auporépwr—ppovjcews below. It should 
be observed that in the Zaws Plato fixes 
the inferior limit for men sometimes at 
25 (772 D), sometimes at 30 (721 A, 785 B). 
By thirty-five he expected them to be 
married (24.). Girls are to marry between 
16 (785 B) or 18 (833 D) and 20 (z6.). Cf. 
Hesiod OD. 6096 ff., pseudo-Solon. 77 
27. 9 and Arist. Fol. H 16. 13354 28. 
The Greeks seem generally to have re- 
commended men to marry a little under 
or a little over thirty. See on this subject 
Bliimner Privatalterthtimer p. 36 #. 1 
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32 Tlkrev TH WoAcL—yevvay TH TdAEL. 
‘These phrases express concisely the Plato- 
nic view of marriage. They are equally 
applicable to the Spartan ideal, and may 
have been borrowed from Sparta. Cf. 
Plut. Pyrrh. 28. 5 trav 5é mpecBurépwv 
Twes émrnxod\ovPovy Bowvres* Otxe, ’Axpé- 
Tate, kal olme Tav Xitwvlda’ pdvov matdas 
dyadous Ta LXmrdpra mole. ‘*What 
Lucan observes about Cato of Utica, is 
applicable to the Guardians of the Platonic 
Republic: — Venerisque huic maximus 
usus | progenies: Urbi pater est, Urbique 
maritus ” (Phars. 11 387 f.) Grote. 

- ére8dv—dxpyv: ‘when he has out- 
lived his swiftest prime of running.’ 
The expression dfvrarny Spduou akuyy is 
doubtless borrowed from some epinikian 
poet, perhaps Bacchylides or Pindar. The 
dactylic rhythm is not in itself enough to 
justify us in assigning the phrase (with 
Herwerden) to epic or elegy. The author 
of the quotation was probably speaking 


not of a man, but of a race-horse. By. 


applying the phrase (of course in a meta- 
phorical sense) to his bridegrooms, Plato 
contrives again to suggest the now familiar 
analogy of a ‘ breeding-stud of horses and 
mares’: see on 460 Cc. The comparison 
gains in realism and point, if it was the 
custom of antiquity, as it is now, to bring 
a first-rate racer to the stud (immo@épfior, 
immorpodetov) when ke ceased torun. This 
is probable in itself, and supported to some 
extent by a comparison of Plut. . Lye. 15. 

12 trmovus bd Tois Kpatioras TOV dxelwv 
BiBdfover, xdpire meiOovres 7 micO@ rods 
kupiovs with Virg. Georg. 3. 209—2I1. 


Just so Plato will not allow his guardians 
to marry until the fever in the blood has 
somewhat cooled: cf. Laws 775 B—776B 
and J. B. Mayor in CZ. Rev. X p. III. 
Stallbaum was the first to detect the 
poetical quotation. J. and C., though 
translating by ‘“ his swiftest prime of run- 
ning,” follow Schleiermacher in under- 
standing the phrase literally; but we may 
fairly doubt if Greek runners had passed 
their prime at 25, and, even if they had, 
**non hic erat tali designationi locus, nisi 
forte ob id ipsum, quod cursui minus 
idonei forent, ad nuptias idoneos visos 
credimus ” (Schneider). map7 means ‘ let 
go by,’ **hinter sich hat” (Schneider): cf. 
such expressions as maptévat kacpdv (II 
370 Bal.), vixra wéonv rapévtes (Hat. vill 
g), and especially Soph. O. C. 1230 evr’ 
av To véov mapy ‘when he hath seen youth 
go by’ (Jebb), and Bacchylides 3. 88 ed. 
Kenyon avdpi & [ov O]éuts woddy Lap ]évra 
| yijpas dad[ eva |v aris dyxoulcca | nBar. 

461A 4 dvAdOy. ‘Si non latuerit 
foetus praeter legem susceptus, ne in lucem 
quidem edetur, sed antea opprimetur” 
(Schneider). Cf. c below. 

5 yevvyoerat = ‘will be produced’ 
must, if right, refer to birth (‘‘hervorkom- 
men wird” Schneider), otherwise gus is 
superfluous. Bekker and others are 
pony. right in reading yevyjoerac with 

=!g,and some other Mss: cf. Hdt. v1 69, 
aeitete Stein prints yeyeynuévos in place 
of yeyevvnuévos. See Lutrod. § 5. 

is ds. See cr. x. and Jutrod. § 5. 

7 €€ @eAl(p@v rr. Cf. IV 424 A 7. 
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NTpl Kal Talis TOV Ovyatépwv Traicl Kal Tais C 


and C.) oxérios= ‘an unlawful child.’ 

vos =‘ produced,’ ‘a product of,’ 
is cancelled by Hartman; but @vs is too 
far away, and yiyveo@a (‘to be produced’) 
is sufficiently accurate: cf. yévyrae in 
461 C. 

It dvéyyvoyv: ‘unauthorised,’ because 
the child of an irregular union. An 
advéyyvos ydauos is a marriage without an 
éyy’n or contract between the parents of 
the betrothing parties (Bliimner Przvatalt. 
p- a mt. 2). 

4 @. 7 is read by &, Vind. E and 
aauwins (Praep. Ev. XIII 19. 18); but 
avrovs includes both Sexes, and in such 
cases the masculine is preferred to the 
feminine. Hartman strangely thinks @ 
neuter. 

15 Ovyarpl «tA. The cases enu- 
merated are all in the direct line, and 
nothing is said forbidding unions between 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters.’ See however 
461 E 2. Greek law permitted the mar- 
riage of uncles with nieces, aunts with 
nephews, and even half-brothers and half- 
sisters, provided they were not duou7rproe 
(Becker’s Charicles E. T. p. 478, with 
the passages there cited). Some of Plato’s 
contemporaries, notably the Cynics, enter- 
tained peculiarly revolting views on this 
subject, and the question was frequently 
agitated in his time: see Diimmler Prodeg. 
zu Pl, St. pp. 52 ff. The Stoics agreed 
with the Cynics: see the authorities cited 


Lehre vom Staat p. 30. 

461c¢ 17 Kaltatra y’ 75y KTA.;: ‘and 
all this only after we have exhorted them’ 
etc. #5 goes with d¢joouer (or the like) 
understood after rdvra. J. and C. wrongly 
connect mdvra with mpodupeiobar (‘to use 
all diligence’). The voice should pause a 
little before duaxeNevodpmevor. 

18 pnd’ es os Krd.: we in lucem 
quidem efferre. Much less shall we per- 
mit it to live if born: see App. 1V. pmdé 
prepares the way for éay 6€ tt Bidonrat 
xT\. Hartman strangely prefers uj, “cum 
post wddera coniunctio dé prorsus 


frigeat.”” But wdduora mwév is, of course, 
‘if possible.’ 
19 pdt tv. See cr. wm unde y & 


occurs in a few inferior Mss besides A, 
and is read by Baiter and others, but we 
do not find ye thus interposed between 
ovdé (undé) and els. 


/ 
yévytat KTA.  -yévnTas SC. Konua, Be 


ontat means ‘force its way’ sc. els TO pws 
(J. and C,). The extreme emphasis 
shews what importance Plato attach 
to this provision. The procuring /of 
abortion, though perhaps in certain cases 
punishable by law (Meier and Schémann 
Att. Process p. 381), was in practice 
common enough: see Bliimner Privatalt. 
p. 76. Plato permits it also in the Laws 
(740 D). The general Greek sentiment 
on this matter is fairly represented by 
Aristotle when he says (Pol. H 16. 1335” 
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25. éxeivov A*II: éxelvew Al. 
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22 ff.) wpicOar yap Set rhs Texvorotas TO 
TAHGos. éav dé Tiot yivynrat mapa Taira 
ouvdvacbévtwv, mpl aicOnow eyyevéoOat 
kal (why, éumoetoba det tHv duBdAwou* 
TO yap bo.ov Kal 7d wh Siwpicuévov TH 
aicOjoe Kal To Hv ora, 

7TiWWévat KTA.: ‘so deal with them.’ 
TiWévac is more delicate than éxridéva, 
which was read before Bekker, although 
it has no Ms authority. Herwerden sug- 
gests that ri0évac means Odmrev (as in 
469 A), but Plato expresses himself with 
more refinement. tpopjs does not mean, 
as some are fain to believe, merely: the 
educational system reserved for the guar- 
dians: see on 459 E and App. IV. 

2t tatépas xtA.: ‘how will they dis- 
tinguish one another’s fathers’ etc.? The 
Aristophanic parallel is here very close: 
Il@s oty ottrw (dvTwv Hudv rods avTod 
matdas &xagros | ora Suvards diayyvw- 
oxew ; Tl d€ de? ; warépas yap dravras | ro’s 
mpecButépovs avrav elvar Toto. xpbvocw 
vomuodow (Zccl. 635—637). The question 
touches an obvious difficulty in any system 
of the community of children; but, as 
a link in the chain of evidence connect- 
ing the Zcclestazusae and the Republic, 
the parallel deserves to carry weight, 
although it has sometimes been pressed 
too far. See on the one hand Teichmiiller 
Lit, Fehd. 1 pp. 18—19 and Chiappelli 
Riv. di Filolog. X1 p. 213, and on the 
other Zeller* 11 1. p. 551 2. 2. Cf. also 
App. I. 

461D 23 Sexdatw krA.: ‘in the tenth 
month and also in the seventh month.’ 
67 (as J. and C. remark) draws attention 
to the more exceptional case: cf. 11 367 C 
2. The Greek cannot, I think, be taken 
as an inexact way of saying ‘‘ from seven 


to ten months after” (J. and C.). In 
point of fact the majority of ancient writers 
on the subject denied that children were 
ever born in the eighth month of preg- 
nancy: see Gellius Moct, Aét. 111 16 and 
Censorinus de die natali 7. 2. 

28 éyévvwy: ‘were engaged in _be- 
getting children’: cf. 460 E, and 461 B 
(rav ere yevvavTrwv). Richards has 
pointed out (CZ. Rev. IV p. 7) that the 
imperfect refers ‘‘to the whole time of life 
during which father and mother were 
allowed, if the lot fell upon them, to take 
part in the regular unions.”’ Cf. 7zm, 18 D 
vomiodor 5é waves mavras avrovs duoyevels, 
adedpas pev Kal adehpods Soourep adv Tis 
mpetwovons é€vTdos HAtklas ylyvwrrat. 
Jowett’s version—‘‘ all who were begotten 
at the time when their fathers and mothers 
came together ””—mistakes both évy and 
éyévvwy. Schneider translates the passage 
correctly. 

29 wore—GrrecOar. I agree with 
Richards in understanding this of the 
‘*irregular unions which were last men- 
tioned”’ (461 c). But in spite of the 
explicit reference in 6 viv 6) édéyouer, 
Plato has not as yet forbidden such unions 
between ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’: see 
461 C 2. The discrepancy is hard to 
explain, especially as the list in 461 C 
seems intended to be exhaustive. The 
effect of the prohibition (owing to the 
meaning now given to ‘brother’ and 
‘sister’) would be greatly to restrict, but 
not to abolish, unauthorised liaisons, 

461E 29 dSedAdods krX. refers only 
to State-marriages, as 6 xAjpos shews, 
Without this exemption Plato’s proposals 
would (according to Richards l.c.) ‘‘have 
rendered all unions whatever practically 
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impossible.”” Surely not; although they 
would have unduly favoured the ryAvyeros 
mais. A son, for example, who is born 
when his mother is 21 and his father 26, 
cannot marry till he is 49, because he is 
29 before his bride can possibly be born, 
and she cannot marry under 20; whereas 
a son, whose father is 54 and mother 39 
when he is born, can marry a girl only 
one year younger than himself, because 
his father and mother retire at 55 and 40 
respectively. Did Plato intend the sons 
of elderly couples to marry young, and 
those of young couples to marry late? 
Such an inference is unlikely, although 
it is the logical outcome of his theories. 
In any case Plato did well to introduce 
a saving clause. The xouyos kdijpos, 
obedient to the archons, would couple 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters,’ whenever it 
seemed desirable in the interests of the 
State, so long as they were not really 
blood-relations. (This the archons of 
course would know.) Apollo’s priestess 
would platonize. We must suppose that 
her assent is given in advance, and once 
for all (although mpocava:py is present 
and follows évumlary), unless she had an 
accredited representative on the spot, 
which there is nothing to indicate. On 
Plato’s attitude to Apollo see Iv 427 C #. 

4615r—4648 Let us now endeavour 
to shew that community of wives and 
children ts best, and in agreement with 
the general plan of our constitution. That 
at is the best policy Plato proves as follows. 
A legislator should above all things aim 


at maintaining unity within his city. 
The most effective instrument for this 
purpose is community of pleasure and 
pain. <As in an individual man, the 
sufferings of a single member affect the 
whole, so also in a well.governed city, the 
Joys and sorrows of every citizen are 
shared by all. It ts easy to shew that 
our weal city fulfils this condition in 
a unigue degree, both by means of its other 
institutions, and more especially through 


the community of wives and children. 


461E 34 émopévn—toditelg. This 
topic was not specified in the original 
distribution of the subject (458 B), but it 
is closely connected with ws waxpw Bed- 
tiorn. Plato does not deal with it till 
464 B. ; ; 

35 PeBardocac8atkrrA. Hirschig can- 
celled mapa rot Adyou: but cf. (with 





7) THs Trodpmev; | OdTw 462 


s 


Stallbaum) Gorg..489 A wa—BeBatwowpuac 


Hin wapa cod. 
sonified, as often. ae 

462 A 5 dpa. <e> dpa, was 
suggested by Dobree; but cf. (with 
Stallbaum) Gorg. 475 B mp@rov pev oh 
oKeyapeda, &pa—vmrepBddr\xu. KTA. The 
exact translation is ‘to enquire, Do the 
institutions we have described’ etc. — 

7 txopev ovv «rh. Cf. IV 422 EL 
ordous was the greatest evil which a Greek 
city had to fear, and Athens had suffered 
from it grievously. Now individualism 
was the peculiar pride and glory of the 
Athenian State (Thuc. 11 37), so that, we 
need not wonder if Plato traced ordous 
to individualism, and rushed to the 


‘The argument’ is per- 
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hd an r a Per ree. ~ a 
B petlov Kaxov monet 7) exetvo, 0 av avtTnv dSvacma Kat tron | ToAXAS 
> \ an XN al > \ an A Xx 67 \ A / 
avtl mids; 7 petlov ayaboy tod 0 av Evvdy te Kai Town pia; 
O ’ oa O ] fa € \ sO a \ / , 8 A 
UK EXomeEn. UKobY n ev NHOovnS TE Kal AUVTNS KoWWwvia EvVdE, 
, e A : al  ] rn , 
6Tav 6 TL MANLOTA TAVTES Ol TOXLTAL TOY AUVTOV YylyvomévwY TE Kal 
, y a 
aTo\AUpEVOY TrapaTAnTIWsS yaipwot Kai AUT@VTaL; TlavTatrace 
A 4 / 
pev ovr, én. “H dé ye trav ToLtovT@Y idiwots Siadver, OTaV of Mev 
a ° a \ n , Qn 
mepiadyels, ol S€ Trepryapets ylyvevtTas emt Tots avTots TaOnuact 
nw 7 Led / tA >] v 5S >, 
C! ris moves Te Kal TOV év TH TOAEL; Ti S ov; "Ap odv éx 
a \ ’ / ¢ Loo , ’ a r \ 
TOVOE TO TOLOVOE yiryveTat, OTav wn aya POEyywvTas ev TH TOAEL TA 
\ > > / an ? / 
TOLGCE PHUATA, TO TE E“oV KaL TO OUK E“oV; Kal TEP TOD aAXOTPioU 
tal e Qn 
Kopidy pev odv. “Ev rove 89 more wreloroe ert 


g. gwd Bg: gvvde? ATI. 


\ | a 
KaTQ@ TavTa; 





mentum” on 7d otx« éudv. There is 


_ 


_ 


*“ 462 B 9g 


opposite extreme. Cf. Krohn PZ. Fr. 
p- 4, Pohlmann Gesch. d. ant. Kommu- 
nismus etc. pp. 146—184, and see on 
II 369 A. 
mou plav. J. and C. 
assert that Plato ‘‘ has no idea of a unity 
of opposites or differences—rd dvrizour 
cuudépov,” and Aristotle argues to the 
same effect in Pol. B 2. 12614 22 ff. But 
it is in fact on sucha unity that the entire 
fabric of Plato’s city rests: see IV 423 D #., 
and cf. also 432 A, 443 D. The perfect 
city is a & with three wo\\d—rulers, 
auxiliaries, farmers and artisans, or, if 
rulers and auxiliaries are classed together 
as guardians, then with two.  Plato’s 
object throughout this episode is to keep 
the whole city ‘one’ by preventing oxe 
of its constituent factors, viz. the guard- 
ians, from becoming ‘many.’ If the 
guardians are united—so he holds—no 
danger to the city’s unity need be appre- 
hended from the others (465 B). With 
the sentiment generally cf. Ar. Zecé. 
594 and 674 (ulay olknoly gnu rorjoew 
cuppjéac’ eis év amavra| wore Badigew 
eis a\djAous). See also on 463 E and 
App. I. 

13 ot pev—tys mdédews. As when 
a national disaster is made the occasion 
of a party victory. Plato may be think- 
ing of scenes which he had witnessed 
in his native city. Bosanquet cites an 
excellent illustration from Dem. de Cor. 
217. 

462c 17 kal—ratrd: i.e. drav uh 
dua pbéyywvrai—rd tre adXdOrprov Kal 7d 
ovx ad\dAérpiov. Hartman ejects xal ep 
Tod ddXorpiov as a ‘‘futile interpreta- 


A. P. 


nothing to prove that xal—ratrad was 
read by Aristotle (Po/. B 3. 1261» 18), 
Plutarch (140 D, 484 B, 767 D), Iam- 
blichus (de vita Pythag. 167) or Proclus (2x 
remp. ed. Kroll 11 pp. 78. 28, 365. 11), 
though Iamblichus uses the word &\Aér prov 
instead of Plato’s ov« éudv. But as none 
of these authors pretends to be quoting 
Plato’s ipsissima verba, the omission 
proves nothing. Although the words 
add nothing to the sense, they approach 
the matter from another point of view, and 
are in my judgment certainly genuine. 

18 évqrwee«rdA. ‘Thus in whatever 
city the largest number of men agree in 
applying these expressions, ‘‘ mine” and 
“not mine,” to the same thing,’ etc. 
rodro agrees with the nearest of the two 
objects, viz. rd éudv. For the use of ézt 
cf. Parm. 147 D. The reading ém 7rd 
avré—see cr. m.—is as old as Iam- 
blichus: see the passage referred to above, 
where Iamblichus has éri 7d a’rd 70 
éudv pbéyyerOa Kal 7d adddrbrprov. It is 
retained by the majority of editors; but 
no other instance of Aéyew émi rt has yet 
been adduced, and the expression is 
certainly very strange. épe.v dvoua 
éri te (Soph. 237 C, D: cf. also Zim. 
37 E), of which Schneider reminds us, is 
a different thing from Néyerv dvoua emi 
7t. Various emendations have been pro- 
posed. The choice seems to me to lie 
between émi 7@ adr and ém rod aidrod. 
The latter eméndation—which I once 
adopted—was (as I learn from Schneider) 
proposed by Kiister instead of émi 7d 
av7é in Iamblichus: cf. @omrep émi rod 
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n ? “ O° % a / \ \ 
T® QUT@® KATA Ta’TAa TOUTO éyouat TO eudy Kal TO OvK émor, 


avTn apiota S.otKetras ; 
av@pwrov éye; 


Ilovv ye. 
vs e a / , a a 
olov 6tav tov nuev SadxTuAOs Tov TANYH, Taca 


Vie ee / , al 
Kai tus bn éyyttata évos 


/ ¢ A 
) KOWWVLA KATA TO Tapa TPOs THY Wuyny, TeTaymEVN eis pia 


, \ | 
ovvtTakiv TH | 


fa v > > eo) wv / \ la) c 
TOU apxovtos év avTn, WaVeTO Te Kal Taca apa\D 


é s / ey \ 7 \ / 24 c 
Evynrxynoev fLEpous TrovHTaVTOS OAN, KAL OVTW 57) NEyoMEV, OTL O 
” \ Ud b] al \ \ By e on lal ra 
avOpwros tov daxtuAoy adyet* Kal epi aAXOU OTOVODY THY TOD 


> , e ’ \ U "4 , lal , : \ 
avOpwtrouv 0 avTos oyos, TEepi TE AVTINS TrOVvOdYTOS Mepous Kal 


7T@ abt@ Wyttenbach: 
22. TeTaypuevyn 


[Q- 


To a’rd AZ: 


Komdy—Tavra om. IL g.° 


=: terauévn Allg. 





daxtudou €éyouev VII 524 E (‘in the case 
of the finger’) al. Although the genitive 
may be right, the dative now seems to 
me slightly more natural and easy. Hart- 
man ejects éri 7rd av’ré altogether, but 
there is no occasion for the knife. Cf. 
IV 4368. For the error see /ntrod. 


5 

20 Kal yrs 84 KTA. 57 is illative, 
and kai ‘also.’ xal—éye (sc. dpicra 
dtorxetrat) is certainly interrogative, as 
Schneider pointed out: see in D below 
todro 6 épwrgs. Plato recurs to his 
favourite analogy between man and the 
State: cf. 11 368 E f. zz. 

21 otov Stay «TA. Poschenrieder 
(Die Pl. Dial. in threm Verhéltnisse zu 
ad. Hippokratischen Schr. p. 67) cites 
a remarkable parallel from the author 
of the treatise de locis in homine (Littré 
VI p. 278 c. 1) el Tis Boer at TOD gHparos 
adrokaBav pépos kax@s tovéew Td ouKpd- 
TaTov, wav TO cHua alcOjoeTa Thy metow, 
oxoln dv tis , dia Tdde, bre TOK THparos 
7) ouixpbrarov mavra exe, doamep Kal Td 
uéyicrov* Toiro 5° émotov dv tis waOn 
éravaghépe. mpos Thy dmoebvinv exacrov 
apos Thy éwuTod, Hv TE Kaxdv, HY Te ayabdv 
H Kal dua radra cal addyéer kal HdeTar bd 
2Oveos Tod outxpordrouv TO oGpua, bre &v TH 
ourKpoTaTw wavr’ év. Ta pépen Kal Tadra 
éravagépovot és TA OPV alTav Exacra Kai 
diayyéAXovet wavtTa. The ‘sympathy’ of 
the different parts of the human body was 
a Hippocratean tenet (fuuraéa mavra 
de alimento 1X c. 23 Littré). Cf. Shake- 
speare Othello 111 4. 146—148, ‘‘ For let 
our finger ache, and it indues Our other 
healthful members ev’n to that sense Of 
pain.” Plato goes farther, and represents 
the partnership as extending also to the 
soul: see next note. 

KX Tara yj Kowovia Krh.: 


‘the entire 


partnership pervading the body with the 
soul, organized into a single composite 
organization, viz. that of the ruling power 
in the partnership’ etc. Plato’s language 
is precise, but difficult. I take n— pox 
as defining the kowwvia. Kara 7d o@ya is 
written rather than tod cdparos, because 
the partnership is not only a partnership 
of body with soul, but alse a partnership 
of the different parts of body with one 
another. rexayuévn—see cr.v.and App. V 
—appears to suit odvragécts better than 
rerapuevyn. A otvrakis is the ordered 
combination of two or more elements: 
cf, Zim. 24 C and Laws 903 D Wuxy 
ouvreTaypuévn owuart. The words row 
dpxovros define the at’vraéis; although 
neuter in gender, they really refer, not 
to the soul, but to the whole ovvragts 
or atvoXor, i.e. 6 avOpwros. It is 6 av- 
@pwros who rules in the partnership, 
although he is himself a partner only in 
the sense in which the whole is partner 
with its parts. The expression 6 dp- 
Opwmos Tov Sdxrvdov addy is thus seen 
to be as exact as possible. The confusion 
between rerayuévos and rerapévos is easy: 
ouvrerauévws, for example, and ourte- 
Taypuévws are often confused in MSS: see 
Ast’s Lex. Plat. s.v. Evvrerauévws and my 
edition of the Ajgology p. 127. Cf. also 
infra 474 A 2. 

23, év aury: i.€. & TH Kowwvia (so 
also Schneider), not (as Stallbaum) éy 77 
yux7. Plato means that every single 
man (évds dv@pwmov above) is a single 
organized whole—a partnership in which 
the whole is partner with, and saa the 
parts. See also App. V. 

462D 23 yoerd6—tvvyAynoev : ‘mo- 
mentary’ aorists: cf. Zheaet. 1 56 E. 

25 ov oTovodv: sc. besides the 
finger. 
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| zrep! ndovits pear ‘O autos yap, pn: Kai TodTO 5 épwras, 
Tov ToLovTOU ey yore ” apiora inal mons oixel. ‘Evos 
Sy, oluar, madoyovtos TaV ToNTaY oTLodY 7) ayaOov 7 KaKOV 7 
‘ / / / | / e a 3 \ 4 \ 

E totavtn Todis padiota! Te hynoe EavTHs Elval TO TaTyoVv Ka! 30 


) avvncOnoetar araca 1) EvAXAUTIHCETAL. 


eUVOMov. 


XD. 


"Avayen, bn, tTHv. ye 


ve § x ” ‘2 n b , > Ul ¢c oa ; a. \ e 
pa av €ln, NV EY@, ETAVLEVAL NULVY ETL TV NMETEPAV 


/ \ \ nan / e , fn 5] > ~ b] A 
TONY, KAL TA TOU NOYOU OMOAOYNMATA TKOTELV EV AUTY, EL AVTN 


bd 
EXEL, 


padicr 


elite Kal adAN TIS padXovr. 


Oveovv xpn, én. 


lal / A / 
463 Ti odv; gots pév | mov Kal év Tais addNals TOE apyovTEes TE 


B 


\ ied ” \ \ 3 ,’ al 
Kal Onmos, €ote S€ Kal EV AUTH; 
Ilas & ov; 


age RE lal + fol \ ” / 
Tio év Tais AdXaLs Shuwos TOUS apyovTas Tpocayopevet ; 


ovToL aAANAOUS TPOTEpoOvat; 


IloXitas wév 8) travtes 
"AXAa pos TH TroXiTas 


"Kote. 


"Ev pev 


al n u b] \ a / ’ \ + 
tals joAXais SeorroTtas, év 5€ Tais SnwoxpaToupévats avTO TOVVOMa 


a Ba 

TOUTO, apyovTas. 
/ \ ” , * 

TL TOUS apyovTas hyaw Eivat; 


34 


Ti & 0 év TH jetépa Shpos; pos TO ToATAS 
Lorhpas | re Kal émixovpous, épn. 


airn g: avrh AIL. 





28 évds Sy KTA. We may compare 
the Stoic doctrine ‘‘incommoda autem 
et commoda (ita enim evxpynorimara et 
dvoxpnoTiuara appello) communia (sc. 
inter sapientes) esse voluerunt”’ (see 
Cicero de Fin. Il 69, and Madvig’s 
note). Not a few of Plato’s regulations 
in Book v foreshadow the communistic 
theories of Stoicism: see Dyroff £7hzk 
a. alten Stoa pp. 211 f., 226—231. Plato 
however contrives to make his com- 
munism live; whereas the Stoics seldom 
did. 

462E 34 avty. Seecr.2. Schneider 
says atr# is “ea potissimum,” referring 
to VII 516 B, where however we should 
(I believe) read odros. See note ad loc. 
Here airy is required by the contrast 
with efre kal d\An Tis waAXNov. For the 
error cf. VIII 552 A, where g and several 
MSs wrongly read avr. See also /xtrod. 


the Athenian Archons. The object of 
this chapter, which seems at first sight 
somewhat loosely constructed, is to prove 
that ovumrdGeva prevails to a unique extent 
in the Platonic city. The appellations 
owrThpes and émixovpo, on the one hand, 
and pucodérac and rpodets on the other, 
involve a greater degree of interdepend- 
ence than is expressed by the correspond- 
ing names in other cities. The archons 
too are more than fellow-rulers: they are 
fellow-guardians, their official designation 
among one another serving continually 
to remind them of their duty to the lower 
classes. Among themselves they use the 
terms of family relationship, and with 
these their actions correspond. Thus the 
distinction between meum and tuum is 
more nearly obliterated than in any other 
city. Everything is eum. 

463 B 7 émxotpovs. The official 


5. designation of the second order is applied 
36 tor. For the syntax see on by the people to the ruling class as a 
Il 363 A. éore is a privileged verb in whole. They are expected to look upon 


Attic prose: cf. Kiihner Gr. Gr. II p. 61. 
463 A 5 Seomdtas. Demosthenes 
remarks that the subjects in an oligarchy 
are ‘cowards and slaves’ (avavdpo. kai 
dovAo). See zw Timocr. 75 and Whibley 
Gk. Oligarchies p. 143. 
6 dpxovras. Plato is thinking of 


the émixovpo as ‘helpers of the people’ 
rather than as the rulers’ auxiliaries, al- 
though it is the latter function which 
gave them their name (III 414 B). This 
is clear from owripds re kal émixovpous, 
both of which epithets are suggestive 
of protecting deities. See also on 464 B. 
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Ti & obtow tov Shpov; Muc@odoras te cai tpodéas. Oi 8 & 
AovAous, én. Ti 8 of 
Ti & of pétepor; 


al vw. v \ / 
Tais adAats apyovtes Tovs Sypous; 
—_— , ” 
Euvapxovtas, edn. 
— , v 5S , n n 5 r nr ’ n ” 
Evudvaaxas. “Eyes ody eireiv THv apyovtwy Tay év Taig adXaLs 


apyovrTes aXAXovs ; 


/ lal a 
Torco el Tis TVA EXEL TpocELTEtY TaY EvvapyovTwY TOV MeV WS 
a \ , lal 

oixeiov, Tov 8 ws adXdOTpLOV; Kai moddovs ye. Ovxody Tov meév 

> al id e a / \ / | \ a , e > 
OLKELOY @S EaUTOD VvoulCer TE Kal NEyeL, | TOV ) AXNOTPLOV WS OVX 
€ a ef ms ‘ e \ \ t ” . ee. 
éavtod; Odta. Ti b€ of mapa coi duraxes; Eo Gotis adTav 
»¥ x a / / \ KX a e 2 / 

Eyou av Tov EvpghvrAak@v vomicat Tiva  TWpoceiTrEtv WS ANAOTPLOV ; 
“ v -\ / ® KX ~” 
Ovdauas, pn: TavTi yap, @ av évtvyxdavy TLS, ) @s AEXDH 7) OS 

LO a KR e \ x ¢ \ xX Cw Rh \ XA / ? , 
aderhy 7) @s TaTpi WS pNTpL } Vel 7) Ovyatpl 7 ToUTwY exyovoLs 
x / al b) / / > > ? , / 
 Tpoyovoi voulet evtvyxayew. KardrAuorTa, nv & éy@, éyers: 
, me! ' a t an 
GXr’ étt Kai TOE Elie’ TOTEPOY a’Tois TA OvOMaTA poOVvOY oiKEia 
. \ \ / 
vonobeTnaels, 7) Kal TAS Tpakels TWdcas | KATA TA OVOMAaTAa TPaTTELY, 
Tel iN , / / X A , \ 
Tepl Te TOUS TaTEpas, Oca VOMOS TEpL TaTEépas aidovds TE TEpPL Kat 
n , an iy “~ 
Kndepovias Kal TOU UTNKOOY Seiv. EivaL TOV yovewY, 7) HTE TOS 
an , > cal ” u ¢ 
Gedy pnte mpcs avOpwrwv avtT@ apewov écecPat, ws ovTE dota 
” / 4 ” > ” /. A lal a / 
ovTe dikata TPATTOVTOS av, Eb AANA TPATTOL H TAUVTA; AVTAL GOL 
A A an > e / lal lal ¢ U F Few \ 
) adrAat djpat €€ avdvt@v TOV ToALTOY bpvncovow evOUS Tepi 
rn U Ss b] a > 
Ta TOV Taldwy WTA Kal TEpi TaTépwr, Os av aUTols TLS aTropHYy, 
\ cal v 5 a rn x 
Kai Tepi TOV adrov Evyyevav; | AdTaL, Epn* yeNolov yap ay ein, 
” > a , \ al / i 
ei dvev Epywr oikeia ovomata bia TOV oToMAaT@Y pmovoy PUéyyowTo. 
lacey dpa Torey padiota év avtn Evxpdwvyncovaw évos Twos 7 
ac@v ap be év avtn Evppwvn S $n 
a“ an / a \ \ \ 
ev 7) KAK@S TPATTOVTOS 6 VvoV bn EXéyoueEV TO Pha, TO OTL TO Emo” 


11. Tov év g: & ATIE. 





463 Cc 17 Tavtl yap—évrvyxdvev. have a change of construction, and xal 


A slight exaggeration: see 461 D, E mz. 
Cf. Hdt. Iv 104 érlxowov dé Trav yuvaikav 
Thy pigw moedvrac (oi ’AyaOupco), iva 
Kkaclyyvnrol Te dd\AjAwY wor Kal olkHtoL 
édvres wavres pre Pbdvm pyre ExOee 
xpéwvrar.és ddAAHAous and ib. 180 ad fin. 
Similar motives for domestic communism 
are mentioned by Diod. Sic. 11 58. See 
also, for other traces, whether real or 
legendary, of community of wives and 
children in antiquity Xanthus 47. 28, 
Ephorus 77. 76 and Theopompus 4”. 222 
(in Miiller Frag. Hist. Gr. Vol. 1), to- 
gether with Arist. Po/. B 3. 12627 Ig. 
463 D 22 wept te KTA. Te is dva- 
xddovBov: we should expect kai wepi rods 
&ddous Evyyevets to follow. Instead, we 


wept waTtépwv—xai tmepl trav dd\d\wv Evy- 
yevav (line 27). Cf. 11373Bz. #= ‘alio- 
quin,’ as often after a verb of obligation 
(here deiv): cf. VI 489 E, 503 A. 
vomos : sc. ort mparrewv. . 
24 @vtT@: though avrofs in c: ef. 1 


347 A 2. 
26 gypar. See on 1415 D. ohun 
is the half-personified 


vox populi, vox Det: 
cf. Nagelsbach Nacho? heol. p. 165. 
It is the quasi-personification of Pjmoe 
which accounts for the active durjoovew 
(‘will sing in the ears of’ etc.): cf. Ix 
573 A wepi avrov BouBodoa. 
463 £5 31 6—prpa is the object of 
Evpgwvjcovew (Schneider), just as in IV 
432A Tavrdévy depends upon £vygdovtas. 


C 


D 


E 
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Ss ef Mee J \ lal ’ va 
ev mpdtret, 7) OTL TO Ewov Kakos. “AdnOéctata, 7 8 ds. OvKodv 
\ / Led 4 , pa ay » al 
464 wera | tovTov Tov SoypaTos Te Kal pnuatos Epapev Evvaxonovbetv 
/ ¢ \ \ \ / al \ > n »” 
Tas Te HOovas Kal Tas AVTas KowH; Kal opOas ye Edhaper. 
lal , n % fal , an al a. 
Otixodv padiota Tov avTOV KoLYwYHnGOVELY Hpiv ol TOTAL, 0 Sy 
\ Y ge \ 
é“ov dvoacovat, TovTov dé KoLvwvodyTes OTM 8H AVTTNS TE Kal 
Ilonvv ye. 


airia pos ™ adn KaTATTATEL 7 TOV YUVALKOV TE Kal TaldwY 


id A , / v4 3 > 9 / 
Hdovis peor KOLV@VLAV SEAVER Ap ovv tovtwy 


Kowwvia Ttols pvrAakiv ; Tord bev ovv candela edn. 


Boh, ell. 
> / > / 5 > / / 4 \ / 
ayabov, amexalovtes ed oixovpévnvy TOY T@pmaTL TPOS pmépos 

Kai op@as y, én, 

Tod peyiotov dpa ayabov TH Tove aitia piv 


"ARAG py péyiotov ye | TorEL adTO Hporoyyoaper 


e na / , \ e A e »” 
avToD AVIS TE TEpL Kal HOoVAS ws EyxeL. 
@MLoroynoapev. 

¢ ‘ lad A“ , a 
mépavtat 1 Kowwvia Ttois émixovpos Tov Te Taldwy Kal TOV ~ 





Vi 


Aristotle’s criticism deserves to be quoted 
(Pol. B 3. 12627 1 ff.) otrws Exacros *éuos’ 
Aéyer Tov ef mpdtrovTa Tov TwoktTuv 7 
KaKWS, dmboros Tvyxdver Tov apiOudr wy, 
olov ‘éuds 7H Tov Setvos,’ Todrov Tov Tpdbzrov 
. éywr kal’ Exacrov Trav xiNlwr, } dowv 7 
modus éotl, Kal TodTO Sutra fw * ddndov yap 
@ cuvéBn yevéoOa Téxvoy 7 TwOhvat yevd- 
wevov. There is a far deeper truth in 
Plato’s saying than in Aristotle’s animad- 
versions thereupon, and ‘‘das_ sch6ne 
Wort, dass alle dasselbe mein nennen 
sollen, hat es nicht verdient, von Aris- 
toteles mit logischen Regeln gehetzt zu 
werden. Die Geschichte hat iiberall wo 
eine erhabene Idee eine Gruppe von 
Menschen so durchdringen sollte, dass 
der Wille jedes Einzelnen nur auf dieses 
Gemeinsame gerichtet sei, dem _platoni- 
schen Gedanken im Prinzipe Recht gege- 
ben” (Nohle Dze Statslehre Platos etc. 
p- 133). See also on 457 B fff. 
464 A 1 &papev ctr. 462 B, C. 
ovxobv—tEovew sums up. 6 dn—édvoud- 
govow is parenthetical, ‘to which, as we 
have seen, they will apply the name 
‘é 4 ” 
46458 9g dexdlovtes kTA. See on 
462 C and App. V. 
. 12 éruxovpots. Why not drake? 

"The word gvAakes regularly includes both 
the dpxovres and the émixovpo, but it is 
strange to find émixovpo. including the 
TéNeot pvAaxkes or rulers (see on II 374 D), 
as it appears to do here and in 466 A. 
The following explanations may be sug- 
gested. (1) Plato intends the community 
of wives and children to extend only to the 


Auxiliaries, and not also to the Guardians. 
This view is taken by Blaschke (Famzlien- 
u. Gitergem. a. Pl. St. p. 10), who asserts 
that the Rulers proper have already past 
the limits of age prescribed for matrimony. 
In point of fact, however, a man may 
become a réAeos PUAGE at 50 (VII 540 A, 
B), whereas he can marry till he is 55 
(460 £). (2) As by far the largest num- 
ber of husbands would be only Auxiliaries, 
Plato speaks somewhat loosely, as if 
matrimonial community were confined to 
them. This explanation is possible enough 
in itself, but fails to explain the usage in 
4664. (3) éwixovpo is used with the new 
and deeper meaning given to it in 463 B 
(where see note), ‘ helpers of the people,’ 
rather than in its original and technical 
sense of the rulers’ auxiliaries. This suits 
all the passages, and is in my judgment 
what Plato intended. émixoupos is not the 
only term whose connotation deepens as 
the Republic proceeds: cf. 1 376 B, 
Ill 392 C mn. 

464 b—465 D Domestic communism 
ts also in harmony with the general com- 
munistic character of the city. Lt will 
cement the union of the guardians and so 
consolidate the State. It will also deliver 
us from lawsuits arising out of disputes 
about the family and property. In cases 
of attempted violence to the person, we shall 
expect a man’s fellows to defend him. The 
older citizens will exercise disciplinary 
powers over the younger; reverence and 
fear will keep the latter from retaliating. 
All these arrangements will tend to keep 
the rulers at peace with one another, and, 
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‘ ‘x? a U 
Kai par’, épn. Kai pév 8) xal trois mpoocbev ye 
€ a yy / ” >.7 , PANE a 
w@pmoroyoumev* Ehapev ydp tov ovte oixias TovTois idias Sei 
ae n fel a 
eivat OUTE hv oUTE TL KTHua, GAAA Tapa Tov! ad\XoV TpOdHy C 


YUVALK@D. 


U \ fol a a 
AauBavovras picOoyv THs huraKhs Kohn TavtTas dvarioKew, et 
/ cal 

peAXoLev OvTws PvAaKes eivat. “OpOds, Efn. “Ap odv ody, 

Lid ; , fa! 
omTep N€yw, Ta TE Tpdcbev eipnuéva Kal Ta VoV eyoueva ETL 
HadXAov arrepydfetar avtods adnOivols dvAaKkas Kal Trove? jun) 

al \ U bd 
duacrav Thy TodW TO émov dvoualovtas 2) TO aUTO, GAN’ AdXov 
tAX \ \ > \ e rf ; a 4 4 x bu “ Ave 
adXo, Tov pev eis THY EavTOD oikiay EXKovTa, 6 TL av SvYNTAL Ywpis 
a ” , \ \ > \ c Pe ne ee \ 
TOV addAwY KTHTaTOaL, Tov SE Eis THY EavTOD ETépay | OVoAaY, Kat 
yuvaixa Te Kal Taidas érépous, nSovds Te Kai adyndovas éutrovovv- 
ny v +7 > Os Bln , . fal > U / > \ \ 
Tas lOiwv dvTwy idias, |aXN Evi SoypaTte Tov oiKelov Tépt Emi TO 
\ ; ¢ ’ 

auto Teivovtas Tavtas eis TO Suvatov omotrabeis AUITNS TE Kal 
Koudy pév odv, Edn. Ti dé; dikar te Kai eyKra- 
\ bs t > > , > > a e 4 > ° \ 
Mata Tpos adANXous oOVK OiynoeTaL EF aUTAY, WS ETTOS ELTrELD, dva 


58 aed > 
NOOVNS ELVAaL ; 


\ na lal \ v / 4 
TO pnodev ldvov éxtHaOar TAY TO TOpma, TA 8 AdXa Kowa; GOev 

\ / / \ / 
5) bmdpxer TovTos aotacidoTos elvat doa ye Sia ypHnwaTwr 
» ly \ a a / \ 
 twalidwv Kai Evyyevov xthow avOpwro. ctaciafovow; Todd 
’ / ‘ \ paws) > , 
avayKn, pn, amnrrayOar. Kal pnv ovdeSiaiwv ye ovd aixetas 


, , a G / 4a y 
dixat Suxaiws ay elev év avtois. nrAvEL pev yap HAtKas apvverOat 





schwunden sein” (Schneider): see on 1 
341 B. The English translators either 
omit or misinterpret the phrase.  Aristo- 
phanes furnishes several pretty close 
parallels to Plato’s reasoning here: cf. 


if they are united, we shall not expect 
sedition in the rest of the State. Other 
minor advantages there are, too trivial to 
specify. 

4645 14 apodroyotpev. I formerly 


read guodoyodmer with & g?, Stallbaum, 
and others; but Schneider, as I now 
think, is right in retaining the imperfect 
and referring it to the original mention of 
domestic communism in Book Iv. The 
whole of this discussion may in fact be 
regarded as a defence in the form of an 
explanation of the sentence Iv 423 E— 
424A. See also App. I. 

464¢ 15 tpodyv AapBavovras kTA. 
summarises III 416 D, E. 

464 D 23 érépovs=pui) Tos adrous 
depends on évoudfovras understood. D. 
and V. make é\xovra govern yuvaika— 
érépouvs, as Stallbaum formerly did, but 
Plato could not have said anything so 
ludicrous. 

25 opomadeis: ‘simultaneously affected 
by’ D. and V. 6éuovorabjs (Ast) would 
mean ‘of like passions with.’ 

27 «ws eros elmety with ofx7jocera = ‘al- 
most have disappeared,’ ‘‘ so gut wie ver- 


Eccl. 560—610 and especially 657 (aA 
ovdé Sikae mpwrov éecovra)—672. See 
Chiappelli Azv. az Filol. X1 pp. 212 ff. 
and on the whole subject App. I. 

464531 ovdt—avrots. The first odé 
is of course me—guidem. Hoefer should 
not have conjectured o}re—oire (de part. 
Pl. p. 41). 

32 Stkatws is ejected by Cobet and 
Herwerden, but dixacov just below sup- 
ports it. There cannot justly be any law- 
suits for outrages on the person, if we 
declare it just and honourable for a man 
to take the law into his own hands. This 
explanation is perhaps better than to 
translate ‘we may fairly suppose that 
there will not be’ etc. 

‘ mak «rAd. Cf. (with J. and C.) 
Laws 879 E mE 5é FAuka—dpouvécOw Kara 
ptow dvev Bédous Yidals Tats xepolr. 
It should be remembered that in cases of 
aixeia the guilty party was the one és av 
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Nov kal Sixavoy Tov dycopev, avdyKnv cwopatwv émiperela 
Kaov hooper, avayKny cop pereig 
> , lal ” \ \ f > \ e..: 3 >] b] , 
465 TeOévtes. “OpOas, Edn. Kai yap rode dpOov | exer, jv & eyo, 

/ na a al 
OUTOS 0 VOmos* El TOU Tis TW DUpotTo, év TO TOLOVT@ TANPOV TOV 

\ e b] \ / xX BA , 
Ouyov nTTOV eri petCous av tot oTacgeELs. I pecBv- 
ad 

TEp@ pV VEewTEpwY TaVTwY apye TE Kai KOAdLeLY TrpoaTeTdEeTaL. 
Annop. 

U v BA U > ‘ X DA , 
MpOcTATTWaLY, OUTE AAO Baler Oar ETTLYELPNTEL TOTE OUTE TUTTTELY, 


Ilavu pév odv. 
\ \ 4 , fi art x \ ” 
Kal pay ote ye vewtepos mrpecButepov, av yn adpyovtes 
‘ ‘ \ 
@s TO eikos* oipas 8 ode AAXWS ATIMATEL: iKaVY® yap TO hiraKe 


' \ ™ , \ 
B ' KxwAvovte, dé0s Te Kal aidws, aid@s perv (@s “yovewy wn adarecbar 
/ a ’ \ bla a \ \ 
elpyouaa, déos b€ TO TH TacyovTL TOs arXous BonOetv, Tods wey 


vw 


33: 
mavTy corr. A. 7. 


émmmedneig AWIT: ériédecay A'Z: émimedelas g. 43 


d\Xws Hg: dddos AI. 


ravrwy Al: 





dpén xetpwv ddixwy mpdrepos (Meier u. 
Schomann 47. Process p. 648). 

33. avayKknv—ribévres=‘curae cor- 
porum necessitatem imponentes,’ ‘com- 
pelling them to keep themselves in con- 
dition.’ Cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. 4.6 dvayKnn 
& avrots evetias €mimeretoOac’ kai yap 
mukTevovor da Thy Epi, drrov ay EvuBadwar. 
It is probably of Sparta that Plato is 
thinking. I have now reverted to the best 
supported reading, although the use of 
Tiévres as virtually equivalent to émir- 
dévres is not free from difficulty. There 
is considerable MS authority (including 
II) for avdyxy, and as émiméecav was read 
by A! (see cr. x.) and several other Mss, 
I once conjectured <éy> dvayxn cwud- 
Tow émiédecav TiOévtes, taking év dvdyxy 
as meaning avayxaiay; but this idiom is 
very rare except with éor7i, jv and the 
like. Stobaeus (77or. 43. 102) and Stall- 
baum read dvdyxnv cwudtrwv émimendelas. 
In g and two other Mss the text runs 
dvaykn (or dvdyxn) cwudrwv émipedelas 
ri0évres. Does this mean ‘ requiring them 


to guard against violence to the person’ 


(avayKyn cwudrwv)? If Plato meant to 
convey this meaning, it would be prefer- 
able to read avdyxyn cwudtrwv émipédecay 
T.Oévres (for which there is also better Ms 
authority), or possibly dvdyxy cwudrwv 
émiéhecay <dvTi.>TiBévres, but avdayKxy 
owpudtwy would be a fantastic expression, 
though perhaps intelligible after Bratwv 
and aixeias. On the whole, I think the 
reading printed above has most in its 
favour. 

465A 2 & T® ToLWtTw: i.e. by a 
personal encounter. 


3 wperButépw xtA. This too is pro- 


bably Spartan: cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. Io. 
Patriarchal discipline is in perfect harmony 
with Plato’s conception of the State as a 
single family. 

5 kal piv ore ye xTA. An anaco- 
luthon, the construction being broken by 
oiuac 5° obdé xTX.: see 1 352 Bm. and 
infra 471 Cc. Here the apodosis would 
have been 6%\ov dy elm or the like: cf. 
Stallbaum on Laws 677 B. Schneider 
and others suppose that ws 70 elxés is 
substituted dvaxodovOws for eixds éot.— 
a tolerably common form of anacoluthon 
in Plato and elsewhere (I 347 A 2.): but 
such an idiom is awkward here. It 
is difficult again to supply 64\ov from 
Glauco’s answer, though the presence of 
djAov may render the anacoluthon a trifle 
easier; nor can a governing verb be elicited 
from mpoorerdiera. Others propose to 
abolish the anacoluthon: Ast by reading 
& ye vewrepos, Hartman by emending to 
mpooreTazerOar <dnjA\ov>. A7rov. Kal 
unv xtrX. Neither alternative is satis- 
factory: and Hartman’s is not even 
Greek. It should be noted that Aristo- 
phanes deals with the same subject in 
Eccl. 638 ff. See App. I. ; 

dpxovres. Stallbaum reads of dp- 
xovres with g. ‘* At varii sunt in civi- 
tate magistratus, neque semper eorundem 
nedum omnium est, tale quid mandare 
iunioribus ” (Schneider). 

465 B 9g té—fonfeiv. 7d belongs 
to déos, ‘‘ ut sensus idem sit, ac si dictum 
esset déos 5¢ 7d Tis TH d\Awy BonOeias TO 
wdacxovtTt. déos ésri tods ddAXovs BonOety 
quin recte dicatur, nemo ambigit: quidni 
etiam 7d Tos dAdXous BonOeiv déos dicere 
liceat ” (Schneider)? Cf. od wapa gvcuv 


10 @S Veils, TOUS 5é Ws adeXhous, TOUS bé OS TaTépas. 
ovTws, Edn. 
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ot dvopes a€ovar; IloAAnv ye. 
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ZupBaives yap 


Tlavtayn 5%) é« TOY vow eipyivny Tpos adArjrovsS 
Tovtwy unr év éavTois wy oTacta- 


Covtwy ovdev Sevvov pun Tote 7) ANAN TOALS TpPOS TOUTOUS 7 pos 


addAndous Svyootatnon. Ov yap odr. 


Ta ye phy! opixpotata C 


a A ye ‘ ? a \ / e ? . ee x 
TOV Kaxo@v OU aTrpéTErav OKV@ Kal éyewv, OV aTnAXaypEvVOL A 


3 , sf , b] / \ b] U 
elev, KONaKELAS TE TAOVCiwY TEéVNTES ATToplas TE Kal adyndova 


a > / \ i a \ \ > n 
Ogas ev Twadotpodia Kal ypnuatiopois Sia Tpodny olKeT@ 


> / Dd A ‘ , \ ] > , 
avayKaiav ioyovaot, ta pev dSaverSouevor, Ta & é£apvovpevot, Ta 


5€ TavTws Topicapevot, Oéwevor Tapa yuvaixas TE Kal oiKéTas, 
/ U 

TAaplevely TApAdOVTES, boa TE, @ Hire, TEpl a’TA Kal ola Tacyovet, 

dnra Te 62 Kai ayevyy Kal ovK akva | Néyeuv. 


14. dtxoorarion A*Eg: dixoorarhoes All. 





Thv Tod Oydeos mpds 7d appev (466 D). 
Madvig's change of 7é to vod has met 
with much favour, and is accepted even 
by J. and C. To my mind it destroys 
the balance of the two clauses, by drop- 
ping the personification of ééos, while 
retaining that of aiéws. For the sense 
cf. Ar. Lecl. 641—643 adr’ 6 TaperTis 
ovK emir peer Tore 5 avrots ovK eued’ 
ovdév | Tar addorplww (sc. Twarépwv) doTts 
Tomro.’ viv 5 Hy TrAnyevTos aKxovon, | MH 
avrov éxetvoy (illum ipsum sc. suum ipsius 
parentem, as Blaydes explains) rirry 
bediws Tots SpGow TovTo waxetrat. 
phanes’ verses illustrate rods pév ws veils 
exactly; the parallel could scarcely be 
closer. Cf. App. I. 

13 ovdéy Savoy py. This construction 
occurs only four times in the Platonic 
corpus: viz. in Af. 28 4; Phaed. 84, 
Gorg. 520 D, and £fp. 7. 344 E (Weber 
in Schanz’s Beztrage 11 a, p- 50). 

465c 16 Kodakelas KTA. mévnres 
has been variously explained as (1) for 
<ails évoyor av elev> mévyres or the like 
(Schneider), (2) in partitive apposition 
with the subject of dmyAXNaypyévor ay 
elev (one of J. and C.’s alternatives), 
(3) nominative to texovo. (Shorey in 
A. F. Ph. XV1 p. 237). J. and C. also 
suggest that xoAaxelas is ‘* genitive singu- 
lar in the same case as av.” If so, we 
should read dAyndévos with g: but there 
is no room for doubt that xoAaxeias is the 
accusative plural. Of these interpreta- 
tions (1) is too difficult, while (3) is hardly 
possible, unless wévynres is placed after 


Aristo- . 


isxovot, as was once proposed by Ast, 
who afterwards preferted to read dmrn)- 
Aayuévor av elev <mévynres>, and finally 
wished to excise the word altogether, 
(2) is, I think, defensible, if we remember 
the Greek partiality for this kind of con- | 
struction (IV 431 A #.), and the occasional 
irregularities of Platonic style. See also 
on VIII 556 C, D. Jackson conjectures 
mévnros (‘the poor man’s flatteries of the 
rich’), Stallbaum zevias in the sense of 
mevntwv. 1 think wévyres is probably 
due to Plato: but if not, the word may 
be a gloss on xo\axeias re wovolwv or on 
lrxovet. 

17 olkerav: not =olkewy as the Scho- 
liast says, but domesticz, ‘those of the 
household’ (oi xara tov oixov mdvres 
Hesychius), including, of course, slaves. 
Where there is no olkia, as in Plato’s 
city, there can be no olxéra. Plato's 
communism involves the abolition of 
domestic slavery as well as of family 
putes = also on 469 B, C 

Ta petv—trapadovres: an interest- 
is ph Pages of the economic condition 
of the Athenian poor. Cf. Ar. Clouds 
1172 ff. The agreement in tense makes 
it probable that mropicdpevor, Oémevor, and 
wapaddvTes are grammatically coordinate ; 
although the money must of course be 
procured before it is deposited. The 
asyndeton has a rhetorical. effect: cf. 
Il 362 Bz. Hartman would omit mapa- 
dévres; but wapadcddvac takes an infinitive 
more easily than ridecOat. 

20 60a Te KTA.: ‘and the various and 


. youl 
ew TIOAITEIAC E 


466 A] 
Mls: 


Aja yap, bn, Kai tupro. 


323° 


Havrwv te 5) TovtTev 


Qn lal / A he | nr 
atrardakorrat, Enaovai Te TOU paKaptoTov Biov, Ov of OAvETLOViKaL 
(al a 4 / % U 
faa, waxapiotepov. I1j; Ava opixpov Tov pépos evdaimorifovtat 


y AOU , , vA 
éxeivot av’ tovtos brapyet. 4} 


dd 


Te yap Tavde vikn KadNiwv, } T 25 


—> , ; iS . : 
€x TOU Onuociov Tpody TEAEWTEpAa. ViKHY TE Yap ViK@aL Evyrracns 
a “ a“ ” a 4 / 
THS TOKEWS TwTHpiav, TPOPH TE KAL TOIS AAXOLS TAaGLY, dowV Bios 


lal lal fal / \ 
E deirai, avtoi te Kai maides avadovytat, Kai yépa Séyovtar | Tapa 


a a an / an > 
THS avTav Todews CavTés Te Kai TedXevTHCaVTES Tadys akias 


peTéyouow. 


Kal para, ébn, xara. 


a , , f / lot / tod A 
6Tt ev Tois mpocbev ovK oida OTOV AOYos Huty éeTEeTANEEV, OTL TOUS 


lal \ U »” \ a 
466 dUAakas ovK Evdaipolvas Trotoiwev, ols eEoOv TavTa exe Ta TOV 


I. tootuev IL: mowdue A. 





manifold troubles which men suffer in 


connexion with such matters, all of them 


obvious enough and ignoble, and not 
worth spending words upon.’ deaAd Te 
for 64d re 64 has slight Ms authority, 
but is only an absurd attempt to repre- 
sent 6.’ dwpérevav in C above. Still worse 
is the conjecture do0\d, which Herwerden 
approves. 

465D—466D The life of our guarid- 
tans will be more glorious than that of 
victors in the games. So far from being 
unhappy, they are the happiest of the 
citizens, and any attempt to aggrandise 
themselves at the expense of their country 
will only make them miserable. We con- 


_ clude that the best policy for a city is to 


make women share with men in every- 
thing, and such community is in harmony 
with the natural relations between the 
Sexes. 

465 D 23 amadddfovrar. I formerly 
adopted Cobet’s conjecture dan\Adéovrac 
(VW. L. p. 243), which is attractive in 
itself, and also because of its correspond- 
ence with arn\A\ayudvo ay elev inc. But 
even on the score of meaning the change 
can hardly be called a necessary one, and 
there is no MS authority for the form 
amnAdéovrat either here or (so far as I 
can discover) elsewhere. 

édvptiovikat «TA. ‘To him that 
overcometh’ etc. Plato frequently bor- 
rows similitudes and phrases from the 
national games. Cf. VI 503 A, 504 A, 
IX 583 B z., X 613 B, C, 621 D, and 
Phaedr. 256 B. Here he sings a sort of 
paean in honour of his more than Olympic 
conquerors. vikn, 7 €x Tod Snuociov Tpog7y 


(cf. Ap. 36 D), dvadodvra, yépa (such as 
mpoedpia Xenophanes /7. 2. 7) and rags 
dgias weréxovow are each of them signifi- 
cant points in the comparison. 


25 dv—imdpye. The nominative of J 


a relative pronoun is very rarely attracted 
into the genitive. Van Cleef (de attract. 


in enunt, rel. usu Plat. p. 42) cites only 


two other certain instances in Plato, viz. 
Theaet. 158 A and Alc. 11 148 A. epi 
wdvtTw wy yéyove is found in an Attic 
inscription about the end of the fourth 
century B.c. (Meisterhans® p. 238). In 
Phaed. 69 A the nominative passes into 
a dative: cf. also ofs é&év in 466 A and 
Gorg. 492 B. 

465 E 29 {avrés te. We should 
expect te to follow yépa, but cf. 452 A. 
Here, as there, one or two Mss (with 
Stobaeus F/or. 43. 102 ad fin.) omit re. 
Hartman is suspicious of tad¢fjs délas 
meréxovow, especially as cal wddka—xadd 
refers to yépa. xadd might conceivably 
be the marginal comment of an approving 
reader; but this kind of looseness is not 
uncommon in replies (cf. If 372 A, II 
405 D, IV 436 E, 468 A, VI 500 B, VII 
535 C, VIIl 558 A, B, Gorg. 467 E and 
elsewhere, with Riddell Digest of Platonic 
Idioms § 306), and the expression tapijs 
déias weréxovow is much too quiet and 
refined for the ordinary scribe. 

31 ovK olSa Srov: said with a glance 
at Adimantus, who had been the spokes- 
man of these views (IV 419 A ff.). Cf. 
the use of risiv in II 372 E. 

466 A 1 Tovotpey — oxeo(peba, 
See cr. un. I agree with most of the 
recent editors in writing the optative. 


, So 3 de We DAY 2 
Méprncar ovv, nv 8 eye, 30 
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Lat Oe 4 e a / 5 ev a Uj ” 
TOMT@Y ovdeY ExoLev; Hyets Sé Trou Eltomerv, STL TOUTO pév, El TOU 
/ n rn 
Tapanmintol, eicavis oKxeroimeOa, viv Sé tos pev dvAaKas 
guAakas Tootuev, THY S€ TOALY ws Olol T Eipev EVSaLmoverTaTND, 


/ n nw 
adr’ ovK eis Ev EOvos atroBdétrovtes év avTH TodTO eVdaLpmov 
4 , ¥ / 9s fa} ec a e a ? / 
mraTToiwev; Meuvnuar, edn. Ti odv; viv npuiv o Tw émixovpev 


Bios, elmrep Tov ye TOY GAVTTLOMLKaY TOAU TE KAANiWY Kal apEivoV 
daivetat, wn ™n | KaTa TOV TOY TKUTOTOMwY haivetar Biov h TeV B 
Ov pou doxe?, én. 
"AdAad pévTor, 0 ye Kai exe? EXeyov, Sixatov Kal évtavOa eizeiv, 


adXov Snutoupyav 1) Tov TaV yewpyav; 


td > ¢ , 
OTL et OUTS Oo PAGE Erriyerpnoe evdaipwor yiyverOat, Bate pNdé 
/ 3 .O> 9 , > im f : / / 
pura€ eivat, und apxécer ait@ Bios otTw jéTpLos Kal BéBatos 
yt id a \ v > 2 ee. U \ , / 
Kal @s Huets hapev apiotos, aAAN avontos Te Kal petpaximdns Soka 
‘al > e 
€umecovca Eevoaimovias Tépt opunoe avTov~dia Svvapww éml TO 
‘/ | \ > ‘al “i > lal @ / ‘ e 7 ee 
ditavra | ta év TH TOE oiKEeLovcOaL, yvOoetar TOV ‘Hoiodoyv btu C 
na = \ Xe > / 3 U ad U EB \ 
T@ dvTL HY Topos A€ywv THEOV Eivai TAS HuLtTV TaVTOS. “Emo 
, ” / ‘ a, F \ ’ A“ , an 
pév, bn, EvxpBovrAw Ypw@pevos pevet eri ToUT@ TO Biw. Luyyepeis 
dpa, nv & eye, THY TOY YyuVatKey KoWwviay Tois avdpac., Hv 


3. oKxepoimeda v: oxeoueda ATIE g. 4- tototuev Il: rrovodmev A. 





oxepoueba is perhaps defensible, for we 
may regard roiro pév—oxeyipeba as 
oratio recta; but mowdmev would be very 
awkward, if not positively wrong, in view 
of the optative ws oloi 7’ eTuev. It is 
noticeable that Plato did not expressly 
promise to examine this point; although 
the solution is already hinted at in Iv 
420 B. 

ots é&év. Hirschig would write of for 
ols, but see 465 Dw. The same attrac- 
tion is found in other authors besides 
Plato: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 925. 

6 émukotpwy has now a more ex- 
alted sense than formerly (see 463 B, 
464 B z#n.), and includes the Rulers. 
Aristotle perversely misrepresents Plato’s 
position in regard to the happiness of the 
guardians when he remarks érz 6€ kai ri 
evdatmoviay adaipotuevos Tav puAdKwr, 
SrAnv pyoi dety evdaluova morety Thy wodw 
Tov vowobérnv (Pol. B 5. 1264> 15 ff.): 
see Susemihl ad loc. 

46685 I0 éket. IV 420 ff. 

14 8d Sivapiv: ‘because he has the 
power,’ “weil er kann” (Schneider). The 
possession of the power to do wrong is 
itself a temptation, according to Plato: 
cf. Gorg. 525 D ovro (tyrants etc.) yap 


dia thy é£ovciayvy péyiotra Kal dvoow- 
TaTa duaprnuata auaprdvover, and ib, 
526 A. Whibley points out that in the 
language of Greek politics and political 
science d¥vayus was often used in a quasi- 
technical sense, denoting ‘ power due to 
wealth, connexions,’ etc. (G&. Olig. p. 125 
n. 7), but it can hardly have such a mean- 


ing here. Madvig conjectures, absurdly 
enough, dradiva. 
466c 15 ‘Helodov. OD. 40. 


17 pevet érl: ‘will remain true to,’ 
as in VI 496 B. 

ovyxwpets is followed first by the 
accusative xowwviay and afterwards by 
the accusative with infinitive xard Te 
rokw—appev (J. and C.). Ast desired 
to cancel xai before raidwyv, and is com- 
mended for this by Hartman, who remarks 
‘quasi unquam aides gigni possint sine 
mulieris et viri kowwvia!” ‘* Nodum in 
scirpo,” as Schneider caustically observes. 
Plato is speaking of kowwvia mepi mratdwy 
not between oze woman and ome man, 
but between several women and several 
men (Tav yuvatkav Tots avdpdct). The 
children are common to all the guardians 
of either sex. 
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/ al a 
SveAnAVOaper, tmradcias Te Tépt Kai Traidwy Kai gdvdrakhns TOV 
”. A U / / > ’ U tL 
G@XX@Y TOALT@VY, KATA TE TOALVY pEvVOVGAS ELS TOAEMOY TE LOVTAS 20 
a ed / 
D cai Evpdurdtrew Sev cai EvvOnpevey Wotep KUVas Kai ' 
cal A 
mTavTn Kata TO duvaTov KoLWwvEiV, Kal TaUTAa TpaTTOVOaS TA TE 
> 4 \ ’ \ / \ a / wh! \ 
Bértiota mpdkew Kai ov trapa dvow tTHv Tov OndEos Tpds TO 
- Gi" aL, SS : a nn » 
dppev, 7) TepvKatov Tpos adANAwW Kolvwveiv; Luyywpa, én. 
an ’ a ; \ , v 
XIV. Ovxodr, jv & eyo, éxetvo NowTrov SierXéoOar, €¢ dpa Kai 
>? > , , vd > bu / / \ / 
év avOpwrtrois Suvatov, waTep ev AdraLs Cdows, TAUTHY THY _KOLV@ViaY 
” y aS Se, 
éryyevéoOar, Kat orn Suvatov; “Ed@ns, ébn, eirr@v| 4 eweXXov 
G s é tien \ \ a ’ a ee s— | ¥ 
E vrovnWeorOa. Llepi pev yap tav ev TO Troreu@ oipar, | Edny, 
rt ‘ ~ Ss ’ / a 
SjArov Ov Tpomov toreujoovow. Iles; 7 8 os. “Ore Kow? 
b! al / > ‘ / 
oTpatevoovTat, Kai mpos ye afovet THY Traidwy Els TOV TONEMOD 3 


/ 
TAVTAaA 


‘42 
° 


dc0t adpoi, iv woTep of TOV adrwV Snwwovpyov OeavTaL TadTa, 
¢ , , n ”~ lal ‘ 
& TerewOévtas Senoer Snucoupyeiv: mpos Sé TH Oéa Siaxoveiv Kai 
467 | Urnpetety wavTa Ta Tepi Tov TOAEKOY Kal OepaTreveLY TaTépas 
Te Kal pntépas. 1) ovK HoOnoat Ta Tepi Tas Téxvas, oloy Tovs 
TOV KEepapéewv Traidas, ws TOADY Ypovoy SiaxovodvTes Oewpodor 
° ‘ id “ / ‘ , > 8S > , 
mpiv amtec@ar tov Kepapcveev; Kai para. °H ody éxetivois 
€mupeAéotepov tadevtéov 7) Tols dvAaks Tovs avTw@Y éepurrEipia 
peréatep i prrecpia § 


U / ’ v »” 
KatayéXaotov péevt av, édn, 


wal 


al , 
Te Kai Géa tav TpOTNKOYTW ; 
ein. AdXa pny Kab payeitai ye wav CHov SiadhepovTas | TapdvTwv 
) 





466) 23 ov tapd dictv. Before 
taking leave of the subject, Plato reite- 
rates the principle on which his com- 
munism rests. ‘‘ Equal companionship 

.| in the work and interests of life is the 
natural relation of the sexes, whereas it 
is the existing relation which is unnatural” 


466D 26 eomep—{oos. Cf. 451 D. 

28 wept pev yap KTA.=‘for as to 
war’ etc. is a dexterous way of making 
room for the episode on war, and at the 
same time postponing ‘the great fer?- 
peteia, the on-rushing of the third wave,’ 
which ‘‘is made more impressive by being 


_ABosanquet). Cf. 456 C 2. delayed” (J. and C.). For peév ydp cf. 
466 D—467 E We have still to deler- VIII 562 A x. 
mine whether such a state of society ts 4665 31 domep xKtA. Handicrafts 


posstble among men, as it ts among the 
lower animals. But first let us provide 
Sor the management of war. 

Our men and our women will take the 
held in common, accompanied by such of 
their offspring as are not too young. The 
children will attend to their parents’ wants 
and encourage them by their presence on 
the ground. They will thus have the 
advantage of witnessing the actual exercise 
of the profession which awaits them in 
later life. The risk is considerable, but 
the issues at stake require it to be run: 
and we shall take every precaution to 
ensure the children’s safety. 


were usually hereditary among the Greeks: 
cf. Prot. 328 A and Bliimner Privatalt. 
P- 395 ux. diaxovety should be taken 
with dover. The change of construction 
is illustrated by Schneider (Addit. p. 41) 
from 77m. 74 B éunxavaro, tya—rapé- 
Xow, THv b€ odpxa—écecOa xTr. Her- 
werden inserts de?, and Richards déd4- 
oxwvTat, after 0ég, but the text is probably 
sound. 

467A 7 paxeirar—rtéky. Cf. Xen. 
Cyr. IV 3. 2 and Tac. Germ. 7 quodque 
praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est 
—in proximo pignora, unde feminarum 
ululatus audiri, unde vagitus infantium. 


Io 


t5 


20 


25 
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ov av tékn. “Koti ott. Kivduvos dé, & Xwxpates, od gpwLKPOS 
cpareiaw, oia 52 év Trodkéum dire?, pds éavTois waidas amro- 
Noavtas Toijoat Kat THY AAAnV TrOALY adv’vaToy davadaeiv. 
"AAnOn, Hv 8 eyo, NEyels. GANA od TpoTov pev yet Tapa- 
Té &; ef aov 
Ajrov 
67. | “ANA opcxpov ole Siadépew Kai od« dEvov Kivdvvou Yewpeiv C 
}) fa) TA Trepl TOV TOAEMOY Traidas Tos avdpas TOAEMLKODS éco- 
pévous; Ovx, adda Sdiadépes mpds 5 Aéyers. Todto peéev apa 
UTapKTéov, Gewpovs Torémou Tos Taidas ToLelv, Tpocunyavadbar 
5 avtois acddnevav, Kai cards bE. » yap; Nat. Ov«odr, 
my 8 eye, mpetov perv ad’Ttav of tatépes, dca avOpwro, ovK 


/ \ ral , rf 
oKEVaCTEOV TO py TOTE KLVOUVEDTaL; Ovdapmas. 


s > 5 e / 4 a 
KivduvevTéov, ovK év @ BedTiovs EcovtTar KaTopOodrTes ; 


apadets ExovtTai, AXXa yr@poviKoL TOY aTpaTeLdv, boat Te Kal D 
\ , ” . 
un émixivduya; HKixos, pn. Kis pév dpa tas a&ovow, eis dé 
°O O06 K \ »” ‘ / Sy 8 ? z 

plas. Kal dpyovtas yé tov, nv & éya, 
5] \ / ? ra > / , \ \ b] / 
ov Tous havroTaTous autois émictncovaw, adda TOUS euTrerpia 

‘ if a U 
TE Kai NALKIG iKaVOUS NYyEe“ovas Te Kal TraLdaywyos eva. LIpé- 

/ > \ , / ‘ ct 
we. yap. “Adda yap, dnoouev, kai mapa dd€av moda ToAXOIS 
57 LY K \ 4 \ /, \ r a > /- = a 

nN €VEvETO. at para. Ilpos towvy ta Tovadta, @ hire, wrEepodv 
\ , , , Sg 

xen Tadia dvta evOus, iv av te dén TeTdmevor atrodhevywour. 
a / v > . vs ° 

‘Tlas Aéyess; Eby. “Emi tods imiovus, jv & éyo, avaBiBacréov E 


\ 
Tas evAaBnoorTat. 


* 








4678 10 dvadaPeiy=‘to recover.’ ing of © and a few other Mss, wrongly 


This intransitive use of dvadauBdavev is 
especially common in medical writers: see 
Stephanus-Hase Zex.s.v. It arises from 
the omission of the reflexive pronoun, 
which is a common way of making 
transitive verbs into intransitive : see on 
I 336 B. 

467C 15 taidas Tos dvipas. = with 
several other Mss reads rovs ratéas instead 
of raiéas. But raiéas is predicative, and 
goes with Oewpeiv. ‘* Socrates plurimum 
referre dicit, ut qui adz/ti bellicosi futuri 
sint, iam pueri res bellicas spectent ” 
(Schneider). Hartman seriously weakens 
the contrast between zaiéas and avdpas 
by reading dvdpas <rois> modeutkods. 

16 Stadépe. We should at first sight 
expect <odv> dtapéper, and so Richards 
suggests. But (as Hartman points out) 
the introduction of ovx« dé&iov xwddvov 
breaks the continuity between the original 
question and the reply. Hence, too, the 
reply has d:adéper, not duapépecv (the read- 


preferred by Hartman). 

TovTo pév KTA. vrapxréov=del v- 
dpxew (intransitive), not ‘we must 
begin with,’ as J. and C. suppose. Cf. 
éxtéov 468 A. Todro (accusative: see on 
III 400 D) is explained by @ewpods— 
mwoetv. With mpoounxyavacba, det or the 
like is understood out of bwapxréov: cf. 
Gorg. 492 D Tas wév émOuulas pps od 
Ko\acréov—édrvta dé a’ras ws weyloras 


wrApwow—éToruacery and Crifo 51 C. 


Richards needlessly proposes to read 
mpoounxavynréov or to insert * something 
like dejoet.” 
467 D 22 evdAaPyoovrat: sc. dyer. 
24 ‘tTatSaywyovs. The tutorial office 
in Athens was assigned to slaves. In 


-Plato it is exercised by the very best of 
the citizens. Bosanquet justly emphasizes 


the revolution which Plato’s arrangement 


_ would involve in the education of the 


young. 
25 @AAd ydp. If 365 C 2. “ent 


ie 
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ig < \ / e f > >, ~s > / > \ 

@S vewTatous, Kal SidaFapévous immeve eh imTwV AKTEOV ETL 
al a % + el / 

tiv Oéav pi Ovpoeddv pndé paynTiKay, aAX 6 Te TOdwWKETTATOV 


Kal evNVL@TATODP. 


\ fal 
oUTw yap KadA\NoTad Te OedoovtaL TO avTaV 


+ j / / \ / 
épyov, kal dcdadeotata, av Tu dén, cwOjoovTar weTa TpecBuTEepwv 


468 jyenover Errouevor. ‘OpOds, &bn, wor Soxets | Névyew. 


if bs / 2 \ \ \ / na ¢ / \ 
Ti dé 84, efrrov, Ta Tept TOV TOAEMOV; TOS EXTEOV TOL TOUS 


, \ e / \ \ / A . Aa ’ 00 
TTPATLWTAS T pos AVUTOVUS TE KAL TOVS TONEMLOUS ; ap OPUWS (fot 


/ Xx ” 
KaTapaiveTar Ov; 


Aéy’, pn, ota. 


a , 5 \ 
Avta@py pév, €i7rov, TOV 


/ al / / 
Merovta Tak 7 OTA aTOBaXoOVTAa 7} TL TOY TOLOVTWY TOLNCAYTA 


Sid Kaxnv apa ov Snusovpyov tia Set KaSiotdvat 4 yewpyov; 


\ / ‘ Ss 3 > 
Ildvu pev odv. Tov Sé Sdvta eis Tovs Todeulous adovTa ap ov 


B Swpedy dSidovar trois EdXodot yphoOat TH dypg 6 Te av | BovrAwvTar ; 





29. diatapévous g?: didakouévous AII g!: didaxGévras &. 4. To &: 
mot, dv A: moiav II: motor g. 8. édofor J. van Leeuwen: Oédovor AIIE ¢. 
467§E 29 Si8agtapévouvs. Schneider 4 Tota. See cr. 2. mot’ av, which 


reads didax0évras, while preferring his 
own conjecture ded:dazouévous. The future 
didatouévovs cannot be right: for the 
children would certainly be taught to 
ride, before going on such expeditions 
(J. and C.). It would be too hazardous 
in such a case év iw Kkepauedew. Against 
Schneider’s conjecture it may be urged 
that the future perfect participle should 
not be used where the aorist participle is 
enough. d.dax@évras is an obvious ‘ cor- 
rection.’ With d:daéapuévous the meaning 
is simply ‘when they have taught them 
to ride.’ The middle expresses personal 
interest; and does not imply that the 
émixoupo. get them taught by others. 
See on this point IV 421 E#. It may 
be noted that in Sparta great importance 
was attached to learning the accomplish- 
ment of riding (Miiller Dorians 
p- 316). 

468 Aa—469 B ZJouching the citizens’ 
duty to one another in the field, Socrates 
enumerates various means by which 
cowardice will be discouraged and bravery 
rewarded. 

_ 468 A 2 rh 8 Sy Krad. This 
punctuation is better than to place the 
mark of interrogation after 5%, and take 
Ta wepi Tov mO\Euov as an internal accusa- 
tive with mas €xréov KrX., because Ta mepl 
Tov méXeuov is already practically involved 
in the word orparwras. I agree with 
Hartman that Richards’ proposal—ri 6é 
6; elrov: ra mwepl Tov mbdenov, r&s— 
modeplous, apa kTv.;—is far from elegant. 


is generally read, surely cannot be right. 
Schneider remarks ‘ rot’ dy breviter dic- 
tum accipio pro mota dv évra Td epi Tov 
movenov 6pOds éxew éyes.”’ J. and C. 
are content with supplying ely ra col 
xarapaivdueva. But ellipses of this kind 
are too severe a strain upon the imagina- 
tion. ota 64 is suggested by Richards, 
wy 6% by Hartman: but is 6% in place 
here? I think not. I take ova sc. éore 
to refer to ra mepl rov médeuov. Glauco 
addresses himself to the first of Socrates’ 
questions: cf. 465 E #. and Soph. Zyrach. 
421—423. The corruption is common 
enough : see /nxtrod. § 5. 

avtay=‘ipsorum’ contrasts Plato’s 
soldiers with their enemies (cf. rpds avbrovs 
re kal rods moXeuious just before). jév 
prepares us for the second part of this 
topic, beginning at 469 B. We certainly 
should not read py (with Hartman). 
Plato’s treatment of cowardice in battle 
may be compared with the punishment 
of rpécavres in Sparta: see Gilbert Gé&. 
Constit. Ant. E.T. p. 77. Cf. also Laws 
943 D ff. 

8 €Xoter.. Van Leeuwen’s emenda- 
tion—see cr. m.—seems to me admirable. 
The contrast between addévra and €dovcr 
is precisely what is wanted: cf. Xen. Cyr. 
VII 5. 73 vouos yap év waow avOpwros 
atdubs éoriv, dray wodenotvTwv Tous AAG, 
Tov é€A\é6vTwv elvae cal Ta owHhuara— 
kal T& xphuara. With the infinitive 
van Leeuwen compares Laws 879 A 
mapadérw tov Sod\ov—xphcba & Te av 
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lal \ ° 4, 
Kouidn ye. Tov b€ apiotevoayvtd te Kal evdokiyunoayta ov 
Lal \ , \ ”~ ‘ 
10 TPOTOV MEV ETL OTPATELAS UTO TOV TVTTPATEVOMEVMV MELPAKIWY TE 
/ \ a a a 
Kal Taidwy év wéper b7rd ExaoTtou SoKel cor Yphvar otehav@bHvat ; 
4 ‘ a a j 
Hh ov; “Epouye. Ti b€; dSeEwwOjvac; Kai todro. “Adda 700d, 
oluat, hv & eyo, ovKéTe cot Soxet. To trotov; Tod didjoai te Kal 
fal e ae / / »” / \ / / 
hirnOjvac bo éexaotov. Idvtwv, ébyn, wadLoTa* Kal mpoatiOnpi 
a / 3 A ‘ a 
15 YE TO vom, Ews av ert TavTns | dou THs oTpaTeias, undevi eEeivar C 
> 4 A x / 7 lf / re / 4 
atrapvyOnvat, ov av Bovrntat didrety, wa Kat, éav Tis ToU TUX) 
a / / fal 
épav % appevos 7) Onrelas, mpoOvpotepos 7 mpos TO Tapioreia 
s r ny 3 a Pe etd 2 v4 ‘ \ ? ola: , 
dépewv. Karas, jv 0 eyo. Te pev yap ayal@ dvtt yapou Te 
o 7 x or. ae \ SK a , = , 
ETOLMOL TAELOUS 7H TOLS AANOLS Kal AlpETELS THY TOLOUTWY TOANAKIS 
20 Tapa Tovs adXrous EcovTat, iv’ 6 TL TAEioTOL EK TOU ToLOYTOU 
/ ” ” yy 4 4 
ylyvevtat, eipntar dn. Kizropev yap, épn. 
an al / lal 
XV. ‘AdXa phy Kat Kal’ “Opunpor trois Tovotcde Sikatov Timay 


A s + > , Cat \ ra \ > / Pare 
Tov véwy bao. ayaboi. Kai‘ yap “Ounpos tov evdoxipnoavta év'D 


12. Tl bé; detwOAva. AMZ g: ri dat 5° é&tadFva corr. A? et in mg. yp Ti 6é 


éfiab Hvar. 
AZ: orparias (sic) Il g'. 


Pro deEwOjva IL praebet deEtaPFvar (sic). 


15. oTparelas g*: orparias 





€0é\yn. Oédover is not free from objection. 
Paris A generally has é@é\w, the usual 
Attic form; moreover, the word itself, 
if taken with ypjoPa, is too weak; nor 
can we (with J. and C.) readily under- 
stand éyew. Plato’s ordinances on this 
matter are far more drastic than anything 
known even in Sparta: see Miiller 
Dorians 1 p. 238. 

468 B 13. ovKétt cor SoKet: said 
with playful irony, for Glauco is an dvyp 
épwrikés (474 D). A vein of irony ‘runs 
through all this passage, as Dugas has 
pointed out (Z’Amitié Antique p. 121); 
but it is not wholly ironical. Plato may 
have been willing to allow more latitude 
to soldiers on a campaign than he would 
permit to others, without sanctioning the 
usual abuses of camp life (see Dugas l.c. 
p- 87). There is nothing in this passage 
which is necessarily inconsistent with the 
self-restraint enjoined in III 403 B, al- 
though in practice abuses might have 
arisen. See also Laws 636 C ff. 

14 Kal mpoorl@npt ye kTA. Glauco’s 
enthusiasm is in keeping with hischaracter: 
see last note. 

468cC 16 PovdAnrar: sc. 6 dpicretcas 
Te Kai evdokiunoas. 

édy tis—cépav. See Symp. 178 E— 


1798. The principle underlying Glauco’s 
remark was widely accepted by Greek 
military authorities (see Hug on Symp. 
lc. and Dugas l.c. pp. go—104). The 
Theban Sacred Band, composed of épagrai 
and épwevor, is the best-known instance 
of its application in actual warfare (Athen. 
XIII 561 F). 

19 aipéoes means selections by the 
rulers (so also Schneider): cf. 460 B, to 
which epnra 76n refers. J. and C.’s 
alternative rendering ‘‘success in winning 
such prizes’’ cannot stand: still less the 
translation of D. and V. ‘‘to exercise 
more than the usual liberty of choice in 
such matters.” 

TOV TOLOUTMY: i.e. TOV ayabar. 

468D 23 “Opnposxtar. //. 7. 321 f. 
votoow 5’ Alavra dinvexéeror yépacper | 
npws “Atpeidns. In Plato, Alayra is 
omitted by g, and three other MSS: one 
Ms places it before vwroww, and four 
after jy. The word may be a gloss; 


but as it is present in AILX, in the same. 


position as in Homer, it is safer to retain 
it. Plato often makes his Homeric quo- 
tations complete, even at the cost of a 
little awkwardness: cf. 11 363 B. Aristo- 
phanes, it may be noted, has the converse 
of Plato’s proposal in Zcc/. 680. 
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a / , ” ” / , 
T® Todéuw vwTtorotv Aiavta édn Sinvenéeacot yepaiped Oat, 
e , ey eae a \ eee Via SPs We WAS S / ? @ 
@s TaUTHY olKelay ovcaY TinY TO NBOVTL TE Kai avdpeig, EE Hs 
dd bed a Q \ \ > \ r / Z@) 06 y»” 
ipa TO TiysaoVar Kal Thy toxvy avEjoe. pOotata, én. 
fal ae” ‘ \ ¢ al 4 
IlecoopueOa dpa, nv 8 eyo, tavta ye “Ounpe@. Kai yap nets év 
i an , a \ > 4 x 

te Ouvciats Kai Tols TovovToLs TaaL Tovs ayabous, Kal’ door av 
> \ , . \ #4 ~ NES? Ley, 
aya0ol daivwvrar, cai bpvois Kai ois viv bn éNEyomEv TLunooper, 


\ \ 7 7 ] \ / > \ , U 
mpos dé TovTos Spats TEe' Kal Kpéaciy LOé TreEioLs SeTA- 
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4 a an a \ “”. \ v Ry \ 
egal, iva dua TO TYLay AoK@peEVv Tovs ayalovs avdpas TE Kal 


a / / / A ’ , 
yuvaixas. Kddduota, édn, réyeus. Eiev: ta&v dé 67 atrofavovtav 
,’ / . x 9 , a 
éml otpateias Os dv evdoxiunoas TENEUTHON, ap OV TmP@TOV meV 
v4 a a / 3 / , > ’ 
dycopev TOU Ypvaov yevous eivar; LldvtTwy ye wadiota. AXAX 
> ’ ae ' ; , a , , , 
ov meccouc0a ‘How0dea, érevdav tives TOU ToLtovTOU Yyévous TeNEUTI- 
TWOLV, OS apa 
bi. t \ / c ee rs , 
(ol pev Saipoves ayvol émtxPovioe TeNEPoverr, 
. , , , , 
éoProl, areEixaxolt, hvrAakeEs pEepoTaV avOpoTor; 
\ ce / / lal an lal : \ \ 
IlecooueOa prev odv. AcatrvOopevor dpa Tov Oeod, Tas YPN TOvS 
/ / , \ 4 
datpoviovs Te Kai Oeious TiOévat Kai Tive dtapdpe, oVTw Kai TAUTH 
A r ] > ¢ \ \ 
Oncopev H av eEnynrar; Tc & ov pérXopev; Kai tov dovrov 
¥ / 4 / 
57 Xpovov, as Satpovev, oUTw PepaTrevoomey TE Kal TPOTKUYNTOMEV 
n \ \ a fal / / 
avtav | tas Onxas; tavTa Sé TadTa vopiodpev, Stay Tis yHpa 1 


Oeparedoouev IL: Oeparedowuey A. 


33. orparetas IL: orparids A.” 6. 
raira v: radra AIIE g. 


mpooxuvyjcowey A'IL: mpooxuyjowuev A, 7. 





27 ye reminds us that Homer is not 
in other respects a Persona grata in our 
city. 
46s E 30 pais xtd. Spy Te xpéa- 
alv tre idé mrelors Serdecow in //. VIII 
162 al. 

33 otpareias: not of course orparias 
(Herwerden), for orparid is ‘ army,’ 
otpareia ‘campaign.’ 

34 TOUXpvTOd yévous. Ill 4154. Cf. 
Heracl. Fr. 102 ed. Bywater dpyipdrous 
Geol Tin@or Kal dvO@pwrro. 

35 Tov ToLovTov yévous. Plato com- 
pares his ‘golden citizens’ with the 
heroes of the Hesiodic golden age. He 
would fain surround them with some of 
the romantic and religious sentiment that 
clung around the golden age of Greek 
poetry and legend. 

469 A 1 ot piv—avOpdrwv. Cf. 
Crat. 397 E. The nearest approach to 
these lines in our Hesiod is to be found 
in OD. 122 f. roi mév—the departed 


children of the golden age—éatuovés eior 
Avs peyddou dia Bovdrds | écOdol, éme- 
XObvio,, PvAaKes OvnTav avOpwrwr. 

3 Tov Geov. Apollo, our rarpros é&y- 
ynrys: see IV 427 Bx, 

4 TBévar: ‘to bury.’ 

tive Siaddpw: ‘with what distinc- 
tion’ (mit welcher Auszeichnung” 
Schneider). The occurrence of O7Kas 
ditapdpous in Laws 947 B is no ground for 
reading <Ojxn> tive diapdpw here, as 
Richards bids us read. 

6 @s Saiundvav—Orykas is another 
link with Greek religion. Cf. Eur. Adc. 
tooo ff. kai tis doxutav Kédevdov | éu- 
Baivewy 76d’ épet | ‘attra more mpovOar’ 
avdpés, | viv 5° éorl wdkapa Saiuwr. | 
xaip’? & mérv’, eb Sé Solys.” | Total viv 
mpocepovor. Padua, and other passages 
cited by Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. 

p- 108—-I1o. 

469 5—471c We have also a duty 
to our enemies. No Greek city ts to be 
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my. / / Lal xX ~ 
Tit GXAW TPOT@ TEXeUTHTH TOV boot av SiapeporvTws ev TH Bio 


ayaboi KpiOacur; 


Aixa.ov yoov, édn. 


, / \ \ / na / I e a 
Ti 6€; pos Todvs roXemious TAS Toncovew Hpuiv of oTpAaTLO- 


tat; To totov 6n; 


IIparov pév avdpatrodicpod répe Soxet 


dicavov" EXdnvas “EdXrnvidas torevs avdpatrodivec Oar, Y pnd adry 
emitpéTery Kata TO SuvaTov Kai TodTO éOifew, Tov “EXAnviKOd 
yévous heidec Oar, ebAaBovpévors | rTHv bro TOV BapBapwv Sovrciav ; 


“Or xal rravti, én, diadéper TO Heider Oar. 
” p 


Myndée “EXAnva dpa 





enslaved, and there must be no unseemly 
plundering of the dead. Armour captured 
in the field shall not be dedicated in temples, 
least of all such armour as we take from 
Greeks, unless the God shall otherwise 
decree. We forbid Greek territory to be 
ravaged, or Greek houses to be burnt. 
The entire Hellenic race are children of 
one family, and conflicts between its 
members should wot be called war, but 
civil strife. Our natural enemy ts the 
Barbarian, and if we plunder Greece, 
we do but ravage our nurse and mother. 
Remember that our city is a Greek city. 
She may chastise, but will not enslave, 
other Greek States. Glauco agrees: he 
thinks our citizens should treat the Bar- 
barian as Greeks now treat their Sellow- 
countrymen. 

469 8 ff. In this episode Plato dis- 
cusses the principles which are to regulate 
the international policy of his city in her 
dealings both with Greeks and Barbarians. 
The Greeks themselves recognised certain 
unwritten laws or usages (vduot xowoi Tis 
“EAAd dos, voutua Tov “EXAjvwr) in matters 
of this kind, and to these Plato frequently 
makes allusion throughout his argument: 
see on 469 E, 470 Cal. Cf. Nagelsbach 
Nachhom. Theol. pp. 300—307. The 
policy which Plato here prescribes for his 
ideal city was clearly intended by him to 
have a earing on 
the circu 


> Circumstances,.of..his-own days "and 
this part of the Republic is in no small 
degree, as Jack > 
tion to practical palitics.” See on 470 C. 

12 nvas—GdAq. “EAnvas is the 
object, not, as is sometimes held, the 
subject, of dviparodifecda. It rightly 
occupies the emphatic place, because the 
point is that Greek cities should not 
enslave G?eeks—no one objects to their en- 
slaving barbarians,—and not that Greeks 


(as opposed to barbarians) should not 
enslave Greek cities. Cf. the order in 


471 A 00d dpa rhv ‘EX\dda “EdAnves dvres 
xepoiow. A further reason for taking 
this view is that ‘EdAnvidas mers points 
the allusion to Plato’s city, which is a 
"EdAnvis méds (470 E), and therefore will 
not reduce Greeks to slavery. Finally, 
und’ Gry (sc. ‘Eddnvide méoXex) is easy and 
natural only if ‘E\Anvidas wéXers is treated 
as the subject. The difficulty of ud’ 
ay (on the usual interpretation) led to 
the correction umd’ a\Xos (Stallbaum with 
v and Flor. RT), and has recently caused 
Hartman to propose pndang, on the 
ground that aA\y after “EAAnvas could 
only mean BapBdpw. In so saying, he 
goes, I think, too far; but my explana- 
tion removes the difficulty. 

13 @O{fev: sc. rods “EAAnvas. 

14 evAaBoupévovs agrees with the 
subject of peldec@a rather than with that 
of édigev. The Spartan Callicratidas 
agreed with Plato here: od« épy éavrot 
ye adpxovtos ovdéva ‘ENAjvwv els TovKeivov 
duvarév avdparodicOjvac (Xen. Hell. 1 
6. 14). To enslave barbarians, on the 
other hand, is just: for the barbarian 
is pioet Soddos (Eur. 7ph. Aul. 1401 and 
elsewhere: Arist. Po/. A 2. 1252» Q). 
See also on 470 C. 

469 c 15 Sd kal wavri. So in 
Phaed. 79 ®, Crat. 433 E. In Vil §27 C 
we have r@ dAw kai wayri, and even 7@ 
mavTi kal dAw in Laws 734 E. . 

pndé: with éxrijcfa. They must 
neither enslave their countrymen (dvdpa- 
modiger@at above), nor hold a Greek in 
slavery: cf. I 351 B. J. and C. wrongly 
translate undé as ‘not even,’ and Hart- 
man needlessly proposes undév’. Greek 


C 


slaves were of foreign nationality, except — 


such as had been sold into slavery on the 
destruction of their city by war (Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 87 n. 1). Plato disapproves 
of the exception: does he mean to ap- 
prove the rule, so far as his own city is 
concerned? Steinhart (Zin/eitung p. 202) 
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lal fol \ Cal Vv. 
SotrAov éxtHaGar pnte avTovs Tols Te adrots “EXANOW ovTw 
‘ 3 a , > 
EvuBovrcverv; Llavu pév odv, pn: padr2Xov y av odv ottw Tpos 
‘ / / e a 5: > / , / - 
tovs BapBdpous TpétrowTo, éavtav & atréxowrTo. Ti dé; oxvdrevery, 
> ae ee \ , \ cf ? 4 t 
nv & éyd, Tos TeXeUTHCAaVYTAS TAY STrMV, ETELOAY ViKHTwWOL, 
> a ” Rr > , \ a 5 Ah \ \ \ 
Kars exer; 7) ov mpohaciy peév Tots Seihois Eyer 2) pos TOV 20 
of cal U lal 
| paxopevov iévat, @s TL TOV Seovtwy SpavTas, OTav Tepl Tov 
- - f \ \ A / \ \ , 
TeOvedta xuTrTafwat, ToAAA Sé dn oTpatoTeda Sia THY TOLAUTHY 
’ / > al 
apraynv am@reto; Kali para. “AverevOepov dé ov doxet Kai 
pidoxpypatov vexpov cuvArGY, Kai yuVaLKElas TE Kai TpLKpas SLavotas 
/ \ an fal lal a 
TO Todéucov vopivery TO coma TOV TEOVEMTOS ATTOTTTApmévOU TOD 25 
al ‘ \ id nN lal 
€xOpovd, NeXowTroTos SE @ errodewer; 7) oles Te Sudopov Spav Tovs 
‘ a a A an a a , 7 
'tovro Trolovvtas TOV KUV@Y, at Tois AiGo.s, ois Av BANOdaL, 
/ cal , ’ 
YareTaivoval, TOV BarXrovtos ovy aTTopevar; Ovde opuxpor, Edn. 
> / ” / ‘ n / 
Earéov dpa Tas vexpoouNias Kai Tas THY avatpécewy StaxwAVCELS ; 


‘Eatéov pévtot, pn, vn Aia. 


XVI. 


28. 


O\ / \ N.C \ \ ad y ¢e > / 
Ovdé pny tov mpos Ta lepa Ta OTA Oicopev ws avaln- 


BadXovros IL: Baddvros unus A. 





asserts that Plato expressly recognises 
slavery in his State. It is clear from the 
present section that Plato does not impugn 
the principle of slavery, so long as the 
slaves are of barbarian origin; but he 
nowhere says that his perfect city is 
actually to contain slaves, nor is it easy 
to see what there would be for them to 
do, unless they were employed to work 
under the farmers and artizans, or as 
personal attendants at the ovociria and 
the like. Slaves are present, of course, 
in the city of the Laws (776 C ff.). 

18 okvdevew—Kadds tye. Cf Xen. 
Hfell. 11 4. 19 (quoted by J. and C.) kai 
Ta wev Grra EdaBov, Tors dé xiTavas 
ovdevds TOv moditdv éoxiNevoay. Such 
moderation was unusual. 

469D 25 dromrapévov is (as Schulze 
pointed out in #7. Fahrd. 1887 pp. 226 ff.) 
a reminiscence of Homer’s dd 6’ érraro 
Ouuds (Z/. 16. 469 and elsewhere). Hence 
the poetic form, as in olyerac dmomrd- 
mevos (Symp. 183 & from //. 11 71). The 
ordinary aorist in prose is -erréuny, as in 
II 365 A. 
Eur. Fr. 176. 3—6 ris yap merpaiov ox6é- 
medov otTagfwv dopi | ddbvaror Soe ; Tis 5° 
dryatev véxus, | ef undév aicbdvaro Trav 
radnuarev ; and Plut. Apophtheg. Lac. 
228 F. 


A. P. 


Compare Phaed. 115 C f. and © 


469 E 27 al—drropevar. Aristotle 
read BadXovros, and not Baddvros (see 
cr. #.), as appears from Ret. UI 4. 


' 1406 33, where he refers to Plato’s 


illustration as follows: kal 7d év TH moXt- 
tela TH Uddrwvos, drt of Tods TeOvedras 
oxvAevovres €oixkact Tots Kuvidlos, a Tovds 
NiOous Sdxver roo BaddovTos ovx amrd- 
eva. The present is more picturesque 
and true to nature: the dog worries 
the stones, while his tormentor amuses 
himself by throwing more. It is true 
that the simile is not quite accurate, 
because a ‘ flown antagonist’ cannot con- 
tinue to do mischief; but Baddvros, which 
is generally read, though not by Schnei- 
der, is also inexact, because you cannot 
attack a vanished foe. In either case, 
the analogy is near enough. Moreover 
the consensus of all the other Mss, coupled 
with Aristotle, outweighs the authority 
of A where lipography is possible. See 
Introd. § 5. 

29 dvatpécewv. The laws of Greek 
warfare permitted dvalpeois of the dead, 
unless the petitioning parties had forfeited 
their rights by robbing a temple or dese- 
crating a shrine (Busolt Gr. A/terth. p. 55, 
where the authorities are cited). 

31 ovde pajyv— EAAtjvev: as was usual 
in Greece: see for example Thuc. II 
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govTes, GAAWS Te Kal TA TOV “EXAHVOD, Eav TL Hiv én THS pos 
, a 
tous | ddXous “EAAnvas edvoiass warXov € Kal PoBnodpcba, nH 470 
TL placa 7 TPs Lepov Ta TOLAaDTA aTO TOV oiKElLwY HépeLy, Eav Ly 
e ”. , , nn 
Tt 6 0 Geds GAXO A€yy. “'OpOotata, dyn. Ti dé; ys Te Tunoews 
Ths “EdXAnvixns Kal oiki@v éumphnoews Totov Ti cor Spdcovew ot 
a \ \ / fal 4 / > / 
OTPATLOTAL TPOS TOUS TrOAEioUs; Lod, én, doEav atroharvopévou 
€ , x > / ? \ \ , 3 > > , al rd 
ndéws av axovoayt. ‘Epot pev toivur, nv 5 éyo, Soxet TOUTaV 
dé a 3 \ \ 3~- \ > val fa bps 
bnoeéTepa Troveiv, aANGa Tov EeTEeTELOV KapTOV adapetaBat, Kai wv B 
/ 
évexa, Bovrer cor réyw; Llavu ye. Paivetai por, dotep Kal 
/ fal 

ovouatetas SUo TavUTa Ta OvOMaTa, TOAEMOS TE Kal TTACLS, OUTW 

\ 3 4 v > \ nan n lo / \ ‘ , 
kal eivat dvo, dvta émi dvoty tivoiv Suadhopaiv. RAéyw dé Ta Svo, 
\ \ bd a \ / \ , Viet. / $273 a ae, \ 
TO pev oiKeiov Kai Evyyevés, TO 5é aAXOTPLOV Kai OOvEtov. Emi peV 
5 a lal > , v fed / / Xx > \ be “a lal AX , 
ovV TH TOD oLKELov EXOpa oTaors KEKANTAL, ETL SE TH TOD aAOTPLOV 


g. 7a A%%: om. Allg. 





It4. 1: 


Plutarch however implies that 
the Spartans were an honourable excep- 
tion to this rule (Apophtheg. Lac. 224 B). 
With Plato’s sentiment cf. ‘ aeternum 
inimicitiarum monumentum Graios de 
Graiis statuere non oportet” (Cic. de Znv. 
II 70. Cicero is referring to an incident 
arising out of a war between Sparta and 
Thebes). 

470A 2 édv py ti—A€yy. Apollo 
might not wish to surrender his rights, 
and Plato would do no violence to the 
patron god of his city (IV 427 B). It was 
usual to dedicate a tithe of the spoil to 
the gods (Xen. /e//. 111 3. 1). 

vi 8€; «tA. So Schneider punc- 
tuates. Stallbaum and others place the 
mark of interrogation after éumpjoews, 
comparing VII 515 B, IX 582 (where 
however see my notes), and other exam- 
ples: but the analogy of 469 B and 469 C, 
as well as the emphasis on yjjs, is in favour 
of Schneider’s view. We may compare 
the use of the genitive instead of epi 
with the genitive after verbs of speaking, 
asking about etc.; cf. 1x 576 D and Jebb 
on Soph. 7rach. 169. 

4708 8 domep kal—bvo. Literally 
‘as these names, war and civil discord, 
are named two, so also they are two.’ 
évoudgerat dvo is opposed to elvac dvo, 
which means 6vo ovcias elvac ‘ are,’ ‘ ex- 
press two realities,’ as is further explained 
in 6vra—d.agopaiy. Instead of ratra ra 
évéuara, tadra dvduara—see cr. 2.—is 


now usually read. With this reading, 
the sense would be ‘as these things’ 
(viz. War and Discord) ‘are called by 
two names, so also they are in reality 
two,’ dvra émi xr. That is to say, évra 
éri would be said of things; but it is 
clearly intended to be said of names: 
cf. xéx\ynrat éri just below. Schneider 
noticed the difficulty, but thought the 
confusion between names and_ things 
excusable. It is surely a grave blemish 
in a passage which is written expressly 
to distinguish between the two. Richards 
would transpose and read womep kal— 
aTacis, ovTa éml dvoiv tivoiv diadopair, 
otrw Kxal elvac S00, or make évra—dra- 
gpopaty follow dévéuara. This solution 
effects, at great cost, what is only after 
all a partial cure. ; 

10 évTa él KTA. éi governs dia- 
dopaiv, and dvoiv twoiv, which is neuter, 
depends on dtagopaiv. The literal mean- 
ing is ‘being applied to two kinds of 
disagreements, arising ‘in two. things.’ 
The two things—continues Plato—are 
7d oixetov (Evyyevés), and 7d dAdébrptov 
(66vetov). Disagreement—for drapopa is 
substituted €y@pd—in 76 oixeiov is called 
ordo.s, in Td ddAdTpLov, WoAEmos. OvTa— 


diagopaivy is a marvellous example of — 


Greek brevity, simplicity, and precision. 
Schneider, and J. and C., explain the 
words correctly; but D. and V. plunge 
everything into confusion by taking dvoiv 
Twov with duapopaiv. ; 


sa Rhys 


et hal slo pet Rb 


ee ee 


470 D] 


monrenos. Kat ovdev ye, edn, 


C Tdde | mpos Tpdtrov Aéyo. 
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¢ lal > val Ss * / a \ n > ar \ 
avT@ oixeiov elvar Kal Evyyevés, TO 5é BapBapix@ oOveiov Te Kat 


adroTpiov. Kardés ye, ébn. 


“EAAnvas pev dpa BapBapos Kat 


BapBapovs” EXdAnar Trorepeiv waxyopévous Te PjTomEY Kal TONELIOUS 
dvoet iva, Kal TOAEMOV THY éyOpav ravtny K&nTéor* “EAAgVAaS - 
Sé “EAdnow, btav re toodto Spacw, dice pev dirovs eivat, 


val lal / 
vooeiv 8 év TO ToLOUT@ THY ‘EXAdOa Kal oTacidlew, | Kal oTaoL 


THY TOLAavTHY bebpav Paired 


Bye pév, Eby, cvyy@p@® ovTw 


vopitew.V Sxdmer 5, eitrov, OTe év TH vov opoNoyoupery oTACEL, 


étov dv Te ToLwovTOY yevntal, Kal StacTH TONS, éav EKATEPOL 


Qn e , 
éxatépwv Téuvwow aypovs Kal oiKias EuTriTpaacty, WS ANuTNPLOdNS 





470c 14 npl ydp krA.: a formal 
declaration of Plato’s political faith in 
the Panhellenic ideal, which Cimon— 
TlavedAjvwv mpduos, as Cratinus calls him 
(Archil. 1 ed. Meineke)—and Callicratidas 
(see Grote VII pp. 406—415) had striven 
to realise in fact, and which Isocrates as 


well as Plato constantly proclaimed in. 


theory. See on I 336 A, and cf. Spengel 
Tsokrates u. Plato pp. 7 ff. and Isocrates 
Panegyricus passim. The rallying points 
of Plato’s Panhellenism are two—inter- 
nally, the Delphic oracle (IV 427 B,C 27.), 
and externally, hostility with Persia: cf. 
Menex. 245 C ff. See also on modepulous 
pice below. 

17 Todepety paxopévouvs. Hirschig 
and others transpose these words, on 
slight Ms authority, including a marginal 
correction in A. But it is hard to see 
why they should have become displaced. 
By adopting the order in the text Plato 
restricts waxouévous to modenetv: other- 
wise the participle would naturally go with 
moeuiouvs pice. too. The MS order also 
lays more stress on the emphatic 7ro\eueiv 
than Hirschig’s transposition would do. 
Cf. (with Stallbaum) AZ. 18 D. 

modeplous dice. The universal Greek 
view: see e.g. Hdt. 1 4 ad fin., Eur. 
ec. 1199, Isocrates Paneg. 158 al., and 
Nagelsbach Nachhom. Theol. pp. 05 
307. ‘We should bear in mind,” says 
Bosanquet, ‘‘ that Greek civilisation was 
to Plato much what white civilisation is 
to us.” This is, in part at least, true; 
but sentiments of chivalry and romance 
were far more powerful factors in foster- 
ing the ancestral feud with Persia than 


any apprehensions for the safety of Greek 
civilisation. The idea of a war against 
Persia always stirred the pulse of Hellas 
with a sense of continuity with the heroic 
past; and it was more than a meaningless 
ceremony when Agesilaus sacrificed at 
Aulis, and Alexander visited Achilles’ 
tomb. See Grote Ix p. 81 and XI pp. 
395—397- None the less, in spite of his 
emphatic expression of the old Greek 
policy of splendid isolation, it is difficult 
to overestimate the effect of Plato’s writ- 
ings, and especially of the Repud/éc, in 
breaking down the barrier between Bar- 
barian and Greek. See on 470 E. 

20 vooetv KTA. Compare the melan- 
choly picture of the state of contemporary 
Greece in Isocr. Paneg. 115—117. Hart- 
man would cancel kal oracidfev ; but see 
451 Bw. 

47OD 21 ovyxwpakth. ‘ I agree 
to view the matter in this way.’ oirws 
é6voudgew would be more pointed, but is 
unnecessary. We are hardly justified in 
making vouifew =‘ to hold this language’ 
(with J. and C.): for gwry vopigew, 
gwviv voulfev and the like have a some- 
what different meaning. See Stephanus- 
Hase 7%es. s.v. voulgew, 

22 Sti—os. ws can hardly be ex- 
clamatory, as J. and C. suppose. For 
the anacoluthon cf. Hdt. 111 71 ad fin. 
iste byiv dri, Hv dreprécn h viv juépn, 
ws otk &dXos POas éEued Kariyopos éorat 
and other examples cited in Kiihner G». 
Gr. TI p. 886. try—ordcer is not ‘that 
which we have acknowledged to be 
sedition’ (Jowett), but ‘that which, as 
things now are, is allowed to be sedition,’ 
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an an \ 
Te Soxel  oTAGLS civat Kat OVdETEPOL avT@Y PidoTrOALSes* OV Yap 
a . 2 7 \ / \ , / ? oF 
av TOTE ETOAMWY THY TPOPOV TE Kal LNTEPA KElpEeLy* ANNA METPLOV 
Lal r nw “~ , 
elvat TOUS KapTrovs adaipeiaOar Tois | KpaTovat TOV KpaToupEevar, 
n , . 
Kal dvavociaGar ws Svadraynoopévwy Kal ovK ae ToAEUNTOYTMDV. 
Té dé 8%; 
a: Ae 
Aci y avTnr, 


X<odpa ye. 


id / 
IloAvd yap, bn, ypepwrépwv attn n Sidvora éexeivys. 
e / ‘ 
ébnvs nv av modu oixifers, ovxy “EXAnvis Eotac; 
4 > fal \ b] / \ / 4 
épyn. Ovdxody Kai dyaoi Te Kai tpepor EcovTat; 


"AAN’ ov PidrérrAnves; ovdé oixeiav tHv ‘“EXXada nynoovtTar, ovde 


Kal ododpa ye. Ovxodv 


/ e e ” ec nr 
KOLV@VNTOVGLY WYTEP Ol AdXAOL LEepwV ; 


THY Tpos Tovs” EXAnvas Stadhopay | ds oixeiovs oTacw HyncovTat 471 


Kal ovd€ Ovopmacovat TOAEMOV; Ovrydp. Kai as diadrXraynoomevot 


ny / , \ 9 > a \ SE See 
apa dvoicovtar; Llavu pev odv. Etipevrds bn cwdpomovow, ovK 


émi Sovreia Koralovtes odd em or€Ope, cwhpovictal OvTEs, Ov 


33. of A®z: 


om. A'llg. 





viz. when ove city is divided against itself 
(duacrH wéds). Plato, it will be observed, 
does not deny that the abuses which he 
condemns occasionally happened in Greek 
civil strife: they certainly often did. He 
only asserts (and the admission is interest- 
ing and important) that the public con- 
science of Greece condemned them. The 
conduct of Athens in emergencies of this 
kind was sometimes honourable and 
patriotic: see for example Grote VII 
p- 318, VIII pp. 69, 70. 

26 tpddov te kal pyrépa. Cf. III 
414 E. Not patriotism only, but filial 
love, such as Virgil felt for Italy (Georg. 
11 136—176), inspires these words. 

pérprov elvar: sc. doxe?. Plato is still 
describing Greek public opinion. 

470 ©£ 28 BStavoeiobar KTA. The 
converse of Bias’s maxim @uAeiy ws pioh- 
covras (D. L. I 87). éxelvns=‘than the 
other,’ viz. the yraun which diavoetra 
ws o¥ Siadtd\aynooudvww Kal del todeun- 
aévtwv. In view of Arist. Ahet. U1 21. 
1395? 25, where an orator is recom- 
mended, if he wishes to seem amiable, 
to say ob bef womrep padi, pidely ws uLon- 
govras, GANG waGdrAov pugelv ws PiAjoorras, 
it is tempting on a first glance to regard 
éxelyns as the maxim of Bias itself: but 
the other interpretation is more natural 
and relevant. On Bias’ saying see Jebb’s 
aaa! on oe Ajax 679 ff. 

AAnvis ~rrar.; Plato 
oaks hopefully, as if his perfect city 
were but one Greek city among many— 


a living example to the brotherhood of 
Hellas. It may be admitted that the 
city of 1I—IV has not a few claims to be 
called Hellenic. But the ‘third city’— 
that of the philosopher-king—is not Hel- 
lenic, nor even, in any proper sense, an 
earthly city at all: it is an ideal, an 
ensample in the heavens—év ovpar@ 
mapdderyua TY Bovouévw dpav Kal dp@vre 
éavrov Karouxigew (IX 592 B). The ani- 
mating spirit of V 473 B—VII is assuredly 
not Hellenic exclusiveness, but the en- 
thusiasm of humanity, if by ‘humanity’ 
we understand (with Plato) the divine 
element in man, in virtue of which we 
are most distinctively and truly human. 
See on VI 501 B, IX 589 D. Ina certain 
sense it is even true that Platonism is the 
‘** strongest protest ever raised against 
pre-Christian hellenism” (Krohn 7. St. 
p- 33). But Plato’s is no barren protest ; 
for his city foreshadows the future while 
it passes judgment on the past. Cf. vI 
499 Cz. and IX 592 B zv., with Zellert 
II I. pp. 921—923 and the same author’s 
article on Der platonische Staat in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir die Folgezeit in his Vortrage 
u. Abhandlungen I pp: 68—88. 

471A 2 ovSt dvopdcovor : 
less consider it so. 

3 gwdpovioctow. The word cw@po- 
vigw (‘make ocwdpwr,’ i.e. ‘chastise ’) 
implies the remedial view of punishment: 
see on II 380 B. 

4 ov todguco.. A few inferior Mss 
read ws o¥ wodéuor, and ws appears also 


much 


E 


Sal awe Satine 
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a 20, © 9 4 : , 2O\ FC , ies 
KEpovalv, OSE OiKHnTELS ETTpHoOVaLY, OVdE OporOyHcoUVaLW ev 


e / / 4 > \ e a S ‘ v ‘ 
éxdoTn Tore, Tavtas éyOpovs avTois civat, Kat avdpas Kal yu- 


vaixas Kal mraidas, aX OrLyous aet éyOpods | Tods aitious THs 


5 s \ 8 \ a , ” \ a 20 x t / 
caopas, Kat OLA TAVTA TTAVTA OVUTE THV YNV EVEANTOUGLY KELPELV 


Ovs’ dpa tiv “EXdXada “EXXgves drtes 5 


fel }. lal a > / > 
avTaV, ws hirwv TOV TOAADD, OUVTE OlKlas avaTpEeTrELY, GANA expt 10 


/ / \ , , eeN e ” > 
TOUTOU TOLNOOVTaAL THV dcaghopar, Mexypl OV av Ol ALTLOL aVaYKa- 


lal e \ an b] / > / a , 
clacw UT TOV avatTiov adyovrTeY Sodvat Sixnr. 


"Eyo pév, 


” e cal eo lal \ \ b] , \ ¢ / / 
Edn, Omodoya otw Setv pos Tovs EvayTious Tovs nuEeTépous TorITAS 
mpochéperOa, mpos dé Tos BapBdpous ws viv oi “EXXnves pos 


@XMjAovs. 


an , 3 / 
yy Téuver pre olKias éuTiuTpavat ; 
KaN@S TAavTa Te Kal TA TPOaOeDr.|. 


XVII. 


Odpev, Edn, kai Exe ye 


"AdrAa ydp pot Soxets, @ LwHxKpates, av tis cou TA 


a > / , As , A 2D A , 
ToLavTa eTiTpéTTN NEyELY, OVSETTOTE pyNnTOHTEDOaL 5 ev TH TPOTOEV 


TiOdpev 57 Kai TovTOY TOV vopov Tois dirakL, | wHTE 15 


rn \ \ / 
Tapwodpmevos TavTa TavTa elpHKas, TO Ms SuVAaT? aUTN 1) TroALTELa 20 


20. 





airy II et in mg. A?: om. Al, 





in the margin of A. Campbell suggests 
<Kal> ov mod\émio, Forster <ws> cwpo- 
vorai; but neither suggestion is nearly 
so expressive and good as the reading of 
the best Mss. 

7 atrots. The ambiguity in avrois 
can mislead nobody, and avrois (Hartman, 
with A etc.) would be very unpleasing. 
In such cases the authority of Plato’s Mss 
is nought. The behaviour of Athens in 
connexion with the Mitylenean revolt is 
a conspicuous example of the inhumanity 
which Plato here condemns: see Thuc. 
111 36 ff. 

4718 12 ddyotvrwy. “ Significatur 
necessitas innocentibus quoque damnum 
inferendi, quo nocentes punire et ad pacem 
adigere cogantur” Schneider. 

13. Tovs évavtlous. ‘‘ Graecos adver- 
sarios vocat, non hostes” Stallbaum. 
g has “EXAnvas for évayriovs—an obvious 
‘ interpretamentum.’ 

14 mMpos St—dAArAovs. A bitter com- 
mentary on the foreign policy of Greek 
cities. The ‘natural’ relations between 
Greece and Barbary had been reversed: 
not only did Greeks treat Greeks as 
enemies, but they had begun to treat 
barbarians as friends. Christ (Pl. Stud. 
Pp- 37—39) supposes that Plato wrote 


this passage in 374, when Plataea was 
destroyed by Thebes, and the surviving 
inhabitants fled to Athens (Xen. /e//. v1 
3. 1, Isocr. Plat. 1 ff.). The same view 
is held by Hirmer Zxést. u. Komp. etc. 
p- 662. Plato’s rebuke would have been 
equally or even more telling in 386, when 
Greece was exhausted by the Corinthian 
war, and friendship with the ‘natural 
enemy’ had forced the peace of Antal- 
cidas upon the Greeks, to the bitter grief 
and shame of patriots: cf. Isocr. Paneg. 
120, 121. In any case viv should no 
doubt be referred to the time when Plato 
wrote these words, and not to the date of 
action of the dialogue. See also /nérod. 


4. 

471 c—472 8 Glawco recalls Socra- 
tes to the task, already twice postponed, 
of demonstrating that such a State ts 
possible. 

471c Here begins the transition to 
the‘ third’ or philosophic city. See on 
449 A- 

20 @s Suvary. In a certain sense, 
this has already been proved, for the city 
is kara tow: cf. 456 C, 466 D. We 
have, however, still to shew that the 
harmony with nature can be attained, 
and this is what Plato proceeds to do. 
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/ ‘ U \ 
yeveoOat Kai Tiva TpoTov ToTé Suvatn* érrel OTL ye, et yévolTo, 


/ > x y b \ / > / \ 
TavT av é€in ayaba rode H yévolTo, Kal a 


e\ 


\ / p May's 
ov TapanreTeEls ey@ 


rE sd \ lal / »¥ ,’ x | , Lal vA 
ey@, OTL KAL TOLS TOAEMIOIS AploT av | paxoLWTO TO HKLOTA DP 


> / > / / / \ > n fal 
aToXelTey aAXANAOUS, YyiyVWoOKOVTES TE KAL avakaXovYTES TAUTA 


\ Bs 8 e / > / / ie > \ \ \ n 
Ta Ovopata EavTovs, adeAdovs, TaTépas, vels: ef SE Kat TO OAAU 
/ a 2 
GuoTpaTevolto, elite Kai év TH avTH Taker cite Kai dmiaOev éem- 


/ , 4 al > ia) \ ¥ / > 4 
TeTaypevov, PoBwv Te Evexa TOls eyOpois Kal Ei TOTE TLS aVayKN 


B ra / / is’ o / / v x s - \ ” 
ON UVELAS YEVOLTO, OL OTL TAUTY) TAaVT!) awayot aV €le€V* KAL OLKOL 


\ ? a A a 
ye & Tapandeitretat ayabda, boa av ein avTois, op@* GAN ws euov 
| e a s a ef »” ba \ »” / > 

OmoAOYOUVYTOS TavTa TaUTa OTL Ein AV, Kal AAG Ye pupia, EL E 

/ e / cA / / \ > na / ’ 
YevoLTO 7) ToALTELAa avTN, nKETL TAELW TEPL aUTHS R€yEe, GAM 

a a / \ 
TOUTO avTO Hdn TreipapEeOa Huds avTovs TeiMev, Ws SuvaTOV Kal 


n Suvatov, Ta 8 ddXa yaipew édper. | EE€aidvys ye ov, Hv 8 eyo, 472 


/ ,’ 
@oTEp KaTAdpouny EeToLnTw emt TOV AOYoV pov, Kal ov aUYYI- 


/ / 
YVOCKELS TTPAyyEVOMEVo. 


” \ \ 
lows yap ovK oiaOa, OTL moryis mor TO 


4 / re / n \ 4 n 
dvo Kupate éexhuyovts viv TO péyroTov Kal yadeT@TaTOY THs 


/ ra / / 
TpLlKUmLAS eTayels, 0 éTrELdav Ldns TE Kal AkOvENS, TAaVY cUyyVOuNV 


7 id ? , ” v \ > / cA 4 
é€eus, OTL ELKOTWS Apa WKVOUY Te Kal éeded0ikn oUTw Trapado~or 


re do i é iv 6 iv. “Oo av, é v 

ryewv AOYov Te Kat ETTLXELpELY OLATKOTTELD. ow av, epn, ToLavTa 
, / Ka > 4) / e > ¢ “ | \ \ \ >? a a B 

TELM REyNS, NTTOV agence vp nuwv ' TpOos TO pH ELTrELVY, TH 


29. ye & et corr. A®?: re Alllg. 
3. oTpayyevouévw corr. Vind. F: orparevouévw AIIE g. 





21 -éwel Ore ye KTA. We should 
expect duodoy@ after 7 yévorro, but ana- 
colutha after 67s are so frequent that 
something of the sort may be mentally 
supplied: cf. I 352 B, V 465 A, m7. 
Richards would insert duod\oyS in the 
text. I formerly proposed xai éyw Aéyw, 
<xal> ad ov wapadelres bre xTX., ‘I too 
assert’ (sc. no less than you), ‘and also 
what you omit, that’ etc., but now ac- 
quiesce in the anacoluthon. 

471D 27 $6Bav—éxOpois. Cf. Laws 
806 B. 

472A 3 orpayyevopévw. See cr. 72. 
oTpatrevouévy could only be understood 
(with Stallbaum, who retains it, and 
Huber zu den Plat. Gleichnissen p. 10) 
as half-jocular for ‘de re militari dis- 
putanti.” Such a usage is possible in 
itself (see on dmorivover I1 363 C); but 
w@kvouv Te Kai édedoixn and ph didrpiBe 
(in B) are strongly in favour of orpay- 
yevouévy. The same corruption—due to 


confusion of y and 7, combined with 
lipography—occurs in the Mss of Ar. 
Ach. 126, as well as in Hesychius (erpa- 
Trevoua’ dtatpi8w) and elsewhere: see 
Blaydes on Ar. l.c. 

Tt Svo Kipare. See 457 B, C. The 
first was ws det Kown mavTa émirndevew 
Tous Te plU\axas kal Tas puvdakldas; the 
second community of wives and children. 

7 Aé€yeww Adyov te. J. and C. read 
Néyor Aéyew Te with Z and M; but the 
other readingshas far more authority, and 
is perhaps exguzsztius. Cf. 452 A. 

472 B—472 E Socrates reminds 
Glauco that it is the investigation of 
Fustice and Injustice which has brought 
us to this point. It was tn order to reach 
a standard or model of Fustice that we 
examined the nature of perfect justice and 
the perfectly just man. By comparing 
them with their opposites in respect of 
happiness and unhappiness, we intended 
to obtain a measure by which to estimate 


472 D] 


PS) \ e, ef z / 
vvatn yiyverOat avTn 7 TroNtTELa. 
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GANA réye Kai pr SiaTpLBe. 


’ ~ > > fo Pe A \ , eet A or € rn 
Ovxodv, nv S eye, mpe@tov pév TOdE ypy avapvnaOhvat, OTe Hpets 


tnroovtes Sixavocvyynv olov éore Kal adixiav Sedpo Hxopev. 


Xp: 


Gra Ti TodTO; Epy. Ovdév: adr éav edpwper oidy éott SiKato- 


tA Ss \ ” \ Ys b] 4 be PS a > na 
cuvn, apa Kal avdpa tov dixatov a€imoopev pndev delv avTis 


‘ a ral / 
C éxeivns Stadépew, GAA TavTayH ToLovToy eivat, obov | dixacocvvyn 


, cal 3 ‘ nr a 
éotiv; 1) ayamnooper, €ay 6 TL éyy’TaTa aUTNs Kal TKELTTA TOV 
¥ > / / e ” > , / a 
adrwv éxeivns petéexyn; Odvrtas, pn, ayaryncoper. Iapadeiyparos 

5) fal 4 
dpa évexa, nv 8 eyo, éCntodpev adto Te Sixaocvyyy otov €ott, Kai 


- —_——— \ ? x , \ 
avopa TOV TENEWS SLKALOV, EL Y apsaatl Kal otos av ein YEVOMEVOS, KAL 


adixiav av Kal-Tov adikoTaTor, iva. eis eKELVOUS _ dmoBrérovres, 


a, ER cea 
olol av npLiv paivovras evoal ovias are TEL Kab Tov évayTiou, 


D divaryeationeda wal 7 


ayka one a Kat gat By avTOV. oponroyei, Os av 


| éxetvous 


5 a 
6 Tt OmoloTaTos 7, THY éxeivois poipay oporotatny EEE, aNd ov 


/ is + Am > / e \ fal , 0 
Toutou évexa, iv atodeiEwpuev ws Suvata TavTa yiyverlat. 


12. tovro AlII: roiré y’ A?. 


Tovro 


22. éxelvors Eg: éxelvys AIl. 





the effect of Fustice and Injustice upon 
happiness in human life. Our object was 
not to prove that perfect justice is attain- 
able, and therefore we are not obliged to 
shew that our city can be realised. 

4728 12 dddAa Ti TotTo; Seecr. 7. 
ye after rovro is certainly wrong. It has 
no MS authority except that of A*, and 
(as Stallbaum shews) a\Ad Ti Tobro is the 
regular form of this phrase in Plato: 
cf. Gorg. 497 E, Charm. 164 A. In both 
these cases the reply is Ovdév, followed 
by a@\Ad, as here. 

472c 16 tapadelyparos KTA. mapa- 
devyua is not here an ‘illustration,’ but 
a ‘model’ or ‘standard’ (‘* Musterbild ” 
Schneider) exactly as in IX 592 B and 
Theaet. 176 E. 

17 aité—S8ikavorbvyv: ‘justice by 
itself’: see 11 363 A 2. Here however 
the expression means ‘abstract justice’ 
rather than merely ‘justice apart from its 
consequences.’ It is not yet a meta- 
physical ‘Idea’ in the sense of vI and 
VII: see on III 402 C, and cf. Pfleiderer 
zur Losung etc. p. 19 with Susemihl Gez. 
Entw. i he 176 f. 

kal av KTA.: ‘and the man who 
is peat au just if he should come into 
existence, and what his character would 
be if he did.’ ed -yévorro must be under- 
stood as a kind of protasis to rév Tedéws 


Sixacoy (iq. Tov Teléws dvTa or dy ovTa 
dixasov), Schneider’s explanation is less 
simple: ‘‘virum perfecte iustum quaesi- 
turi ea conditione rem susceperant, St 
fieri et existere talis posset.” We must 
beware of translating ‘num existeret’ 
(Stallbaum): for it is just in order to 
shew the irrelevancy of the question, 
‘Can such a man exist?’ that Plato wrote 
this sentence. Madvig omits xai before 
olos. In that case ef yévorro goes with 
the following clause (cf. IV 419 A n.), 
and the meaning is: ‘if he should come 
into existence, what his character would 
be when he did.’ By this means we 
obtain an exact parallel between dicaco- 
aivnv olév éore and dvdpa—olos ay ein. 
It must be admitted, I think, that the 
emendation is an improvement: but the 
MS reading may stand. Campbell need- 
lessly questions ei yévocro, thinking it a 
gloss on ‘yevduevos. 
characteristic: cf. 471 C ef yévotro, 
mwavt’ av eln ayaba n yévotro. 

18 Kal ddixlav ad Kh. 
420 C 2. 

19 tva—€few. Cf. VIII 544A. 

22 éxelvois. See cr. 2. éxeivns, which 
Schneider alone retains, can hardly be 
defended. For the error see /z/rod. § 5. 

472D 23 Tovro pév. On wéy with- 
out dé see 475 E 2. 


See IV 
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” x S e , b] \ a ee 

Oies dv obv HrTov TL ayaBov Swypadov 
Ss id 

25 eivat, Os dv ypdawas Tapddevypa, olos dv ein 0 KaXALCTOS AVOpwTOS, 


\ / > \ / e lal > \ Ge. > lal e 
Kal TAVTA Els TO Ypdupa iKavas atrodovs pn exn aTrodetEat, ws 


Kal duvaTov syeverbas tovovtov avdpa; Ma Ai’ ovK éywr’, édn.. 


Ti odv; ov Kai pets, hapér, sie or spies AOYO dryads E . 


morews; Ildvu ye. 


“Hrrov te ovv oles nuads ev éyew TovTOV 


évexa, €av wn exwpev atrodetEat, ws SuvaTov oUTw TONY oiKHoAL 


e b / 
@s €XEYETO ; 


Ou dfra, 


épn. To pev toivuy arnbés, nv & éya, 


ovTw: et de 59 Kal TovTO TpoOupnOAvar Set onv yap, amodei~at, 


an aN \ \ / Py , ee Sy ir \ \ 
77) as toTa KAL KATA TL OVVATWTAT AV E117, TAAL LOL TPOS THV 


TotavTny amodeEw Ta avTa dea pneyaras ult moia; “Ap ofoy bch 
pion over mpatw AéEews TTOV bs woe 


Té Te | mpaxOjvar ws Aeyerany A 


tAnGeias éepdmrecOar, Kdv ef on Tw SoKet; adda ov TOTEpOY aoe 


25. olos g: 


olov ATIZ. 





24 ole—dv8pa. For ole: av Richards 
reads ole. 64: but 6% is unpleasing here. 


See also on 450C. 


After av—elvar we 


might expect 6s dv—7 éxor, ‘who would 
not be able,’ and so &, g and several 


other Mss actually read. 


The irregu- 


larity is however no more than ‘ cannot’ 
for ‘ would not be able to’ in English. I 
have restored olos (which used to be read 
before Bekker) for olov (see cr. m.). The 
corruption is easy, and in such cases the 
relative regularly agrees with its subject : 
see Phil. 29 E with Stallbaum’s note. It 
is also wrong in point of sense to refer 


the relative to wapddevyua here. 


Art is 


credited with higher possibilities in this 
passage than in Book x, unless we sup- 
pose that the painter’s kd\\toTos dvOpwrros 
is only an artificial combination of indi- 
imitated from human 
beings. But in that case the illustration 
is less apposite; for Plato’s perfect city is 
more than imitation of the actual. See 
also on X 598 A, and cf. Xen. A/em. II 
1o. 2 and Arist. Po/. T. 11. 12815 10—15. 

28 mwapdSeypaKtr. Cf. Laws 713 B 


vidual features 


and 739 C—E. 


472 2-474 c J am nevertheless 


willing, says Socrates, to shew you how 


our constitution may be realised most 
nearly. A perfect realisation we cannot 
expect, for action is everywhere less true 
than language or theory. One great, yet 
possible change, and only one, ts needed, 


and it ts this. 


‘ Philosophers’ 


must he 


come kings or kings ‘ philosophers.” Till 
thts shall come he pass, there will be no 
respite from trouble, either to cities or to 
mankind, nor will our hypothetical city 
ever become (so far as may be) a reality. 
A paradox, you say, and certain to arouse 
hostility and scorn; but let us explain 
what we mean by * philosophers.’ 

4724 With the breaking of the third 
and greatest wave (473 C 2.) begins the 
transition to the third and final stage of 
Plato’s ideal city. See on 449A. 

33 Svwwatdérara KTrA. ‘* Superlativus 
facultatem, quam relativam dicunt, indi- 
cat”? Schneider. It is important to ob- 
serve that Plato does not expect a perfect 

of realiantion even when philosophers be- 
come kings: cf. 473 E. Why he does 
not, is explained in 473 A. madw refers 
to 472 C. 

» 473A 2 kav el py te Soxet shews 
that Plato is contradicting a common 
view: cf. IX 577. D. Most men would 
of course admit that a perfect scheme 
must usually be modified if it is to be 
put in force. But they would not allow 
that Aéf&is has more ¢ruth than mpééus; 

es the truth of a theory—they would say 
—is best tested by experience. Not so 

Plato, according to whom the world of | 

Mind is not only more perfect, but truer 

than the world of Matter: cf. 7 mavreh@s 

adnO7s VI 502 D and note ad loc. The 
pointed d\\a od invites the assent of 

Glauco as a Platonist: cf. infra 475 E. 
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a x Ud e a“ vy a \ \ \ b) / 
Opmoroyels oUTwS 7) OV; ‘Oporoya, én. Todro pev 87 pi) ava- 
“ lal Lal la 
yKaté pe, ofa TO AOYO SinAOoper, ToL\adTa TavTdTact Kai TO Epyo 
aA , > , > ’ >\ er , ¢ = 
deity yvyvopeva atropaiwe: arr, €av otot Te yevmpucla evpeir, 
lal / ul / an 
@s av éyyl’Tata TOV eipnuévwy TOALs otKNnoELEV, Havat Uas 
a “A X 
éEnupnxévat, as Suvata tadta yiyvecOa, a ov éritarress. | 7) ovK 
\ \ \ x ? é \ 
ayannces TOUT@Y TUyXdvMV; eyo meV yap av ayaT@nv. Kat 
\ b] Ud ” 
yap eyo, edn. 
fal ¥ / a 
XVIII. To dé 8) peta Todt, ws Eorke, Tetpw@pela EyTeEtv TE 
lal lal al / , 
KQL ATTOOELKVYUVaL, TL TOTE VV KaKwS év Taig TOAECL TPAaTTETAL, 
fa) \ e / 
dt 6 ovy oUTwS OlKODYTAaL, Kai Tivos GV GuLKpoTaTOU peTaBadorToS 
an / a , U U \ 
€XOot eis TOUTOY TOY TpOTOY THs TodLTELaS TrONLS, MadLoTA MéV 
© Fs > \ ’ an ; \ ae ; , \ ’ é \ \ 
— év0s, et b€ pon, Svotv, et S€ pH, O TL OAIYLoTw@Y TOY apLOuoY Kai 
, \ bu I | \ § ” “B \ \ 
OpikpoTatwy Thy Svvapwy. avtatract | weéev ovv, Edn. VOS [eV 
/ > ae f / Pat Lt 4 ca ? 
tolvuv, nv & éyw, petaBarovtos Soxodpéev poor Exe deiEar OTe 
a 4 fal , 
petatéoo: ay, ov pévToL apuixpov ye ovde padiov, SuvaTod dé. 
Tivos; € "Er avo bn, nv 8 eyo, cipi, 6 TO peyioT oonKka- 
ivos; én. “Em adto bn, nv 8 eyo, cip, 0 TO peyioT@ TpoTnK 
, ’ , ‘ ’ rn 
Copev Kvpate eipnoetar 6 ovv, ef Kal meANEL YEAWTL TE ATEYVAS 


16. meraBaddvros All: seraBaddovTos corr. A’. 


mpoexagouey Allg: mwapeckafouev =. 


18. mpoonkagouev v: 





5 Seiv krA. dev is tautological after 
advda7ykage, but the addition of rotro pév 
makes it easier. II has det, perhaps a 
mistake for 57%, which was read by Sto- 
baeus Flor. 43. 109. For yyvoueva 
Bywater (7. PA. X p. 73) would write 
syeyvouev’ dv or adv yeyvoueva. The cate- 
goric statement is however more in 
harmony with ap’ oldv ré t-—épadrrecOa. 
‘Do not compel me to shew that what 
we described in words is in all respects 
reproduced by experience.’ See also on 
émitarres below. 

6 ddavat: infinitive for imperative as 
in VI “9 B, 509 B, all of them examples 
of ¢@dva, although Plato is not averse to 
pa (VI 508 E) and Edudas (VII 523 A). 
_ The imperatival infinitive is very common 
in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans? p. 244). 

7 émwirdtreas: sc. yiyverOu. It is 
hardly possible to understand égeupeiv ws 
dwara taira yiyvecOa (with J. and C.). 
As in yeyvéueva above, so also here 
. Socrates represents Glauco as requiring 
that the city should be made into a reality: 
cf. qv od médw oikigers in 470 E. 

4738 10 ‘Tepopeba: subjunctive, 
i.q. det meipGcOa: cf. Néywuev 57, ws 
gouxev (Theaet. 173 C, quoted by J. 


19. drexv@s ANIL: dréxvw corr. A®. 
and C.). 
473 c 18 én’ avro—ely: ‘well, 


said I, I will enter on the very topic 
which’ etc. Cf. Thuc. 11 36. 4 efuc cal 
éwi tov ravde €rawov. I have returned to 
the most authoritative reading, though pre- 
viously I read (with Richards) ér’ aire 6 
—eiui. In point of sense, eiu is only a sort 
of quasi-future, and should be compared 
with dX’ efue in the mouth of characters 
just about to leave the stage (e.g. Soph. 
Trach. 86). Cf. also Phaed. too B épxomat 
—émixerpiv—Kal eluc maduv én’ éxetva— 
kal dpxouar xrX. According to Kiihner- 
Blass (Gr. Gr. I 2, p. 217) the present 
use of eu is found only in poetry and 
late prose; but dviacw in VII 531 C is 
a certain case, and so also in my opinion 
are érlaow and dmiacx in Thuc. Iv 61. 3, 8. 
It should also be remembered that Plato 
by no means abjures archaic and poetic 
forms and idioms: see I 330 Bz. Vind. 
F reads én’ atr® (i.q. a’r@) 6’ elu, and 
eiut was the reading of g!. ém’ abr@ 67 ei 
is highly idiomatic and may be supported 
(with Richards) by vI 490 D, Pol. 274 B; 
but it is safer to follow the mss, which 
are all but unanimous. 


19 e kal—KarakAtoew: ‘even al- 
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oa : rn >? lal 1. oe / / 
@oTrEp KUL ExyeAX@v Kat adokia KatakdUoetv. 


Néyerv. Aéye, Edn. 
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TKOTEL O€ 0 MEANW 


, UA 
"Kav wn, nv & eyo, 7) of dirocogot Bacidetow- 
ow éy tats | TOXECL, 7) OF Bactdijs Te voV Aeyouevor kal dvvdotat D 


prrocopyawar yvnoiws TE Kai iKaVves, Kal rouse els TavTOV Supls 
wéon, Svvapis wets Baird tage kai pirocodia, Tav 5€ vUY Topevopéevav 





though it is likely—just like a wave with 
its cachinnations—to swamp me with 
laughter and disgrace.’ Hartman would 
insert <ue> before uéAXer, but the object 
is easily supplied; and we before wéAXex is 
very cacophonous. For other views of 
sia Ht tg see App. VI. 

éav py «TA. Cf. Laws 709 E fi. 
Plato’ s famous and often quoted paradox 
is not in its essence so paradoxical as it 
appears. The abiding truth of Plato’s 
suggestion is ‘“‘that somehow or other 
the best and deepest ideas about life and 
the world must be brought to bear on the 
conduct of social and political administra- 
tion if any real progress is to take place 
in society”? (Bosanquet). But it was a 
paradox in the Athenian democracy, or 
so at least Plato, like Socrates, thought: 
hence wodvd rapa ddtav pnOjoerat 473 E. 
See for example Prot. 319 A—323 A and 
Gorg. 514 A—519 D: and cf. Krohn 7%. 
St. p. 93. Political evil is in Plato’s 
view the result of a divorce between 
political power and knowledge of the 
good; it can only be cured by effecting 
their reconciliation. In the /oliticus 
Plato’s remedy is to make the philosopher 
(who is the true king) act through the 
statesman (305 C ff.: cf. Nohle Die Stats- 
lehre Platos pp. 82, 88, whose interpreta- 
tion is—wrongly, as I think—questioned 
by Zeller* 11 1, p. gor 2. 5): but in the 
Republic the union between Thought and 
Action is complete, and the philosopher 
is himself a statesman. Whether even 
then he would be strong enough to found 
the perfect city of the Republic, depends 
upon the amount of resistance which he 
would be likely to encounter: see on 
VI 499 B and IX 577 A. 

473 D 22 Aeydpevor. Though called 
kings and potentates, they are so in no- 
thing but the name: cf. 1 336 A #. True 
kingship belongs only to the scientific 
ruler: Zuthyd. 291 B ff. It is probable 
that Plato was already thinking through- 
out this passage of the hopes which he 


seems to have formed of the Syracusan 


dynasty: see Ap. VII and XIII with 2. 
on VI 499 B. 


x 24 Tov SF vov KTr.: 


23 todro ktA.: ‘unless this coalition 
of political power and philosophy come 
to pass,’ lit. ‘unless this coalesce,’ i.e. 
unless there be this coalescence, viz. 
‘ political power and philosophy.’ For a 
somewhat similar idiom see VII 527 B 7. 
divauis—idogoPia is in explanatory appo- 
sition to the whole phrase rodro—évurréon, 
rather than to roiro alone. Otherwise 
we must suppose that rovro is virtually 
for raira, the singular number emphasiz- 
ing by anticipation the union of political 
power and philosophy (so J. and C.). 
But on this explanation | the singular rodro 
goes ill with els ra’rov Evuméoy, and 
with éxdrepov; nor are we justified in 
writing tadra (with Richards). The dual 
rovrw might easily have been corrupted 
into Todro, but tovTw gvuréoy is hardly 
defensible, in spite of ed éore TovrTw dirT@ 
T® Biw (Gorg. 500 D): cf. Kiihner Gr. 
Gr. II p. 57: 

‘while the 
numerous natures who at present pursue 
either to the exclusion of the other are 
forcibly debarred,’ sc. from exclusively 
pursuing either. The genitive réy— 
mopevowevwy is not partitive (Schneider, 
Stallbaum, and others), but rather posses- 
sive, and depends on,oioeas. Had Plato 
meant to say ‘most of those who pursue’ 

he would have written of woAXol instead of 
ai ro\X\al pices, as Hartman points out. 
There is moreover no reason to suppose 
that Plato wishes to allow any exceptions 
whatever to his rule. Nor is moddai 
‘volgares’ (Baiter), or ‘commoner ’ 

(Jowett), but simply ‘ numerous,’ * plenti- 
ful’: cf. the usage of 6 wodvs in It 376 E 
Ths brs Tov mwodXdod xpivou nbpnuévns 
(watdeias) and rdv moddv edy 458 D. 
Exclusive devotion either to politics or 
girocogia was common, but by no means 
universal, as the examples of Pythagoras, 
Solon, and many others sufficiently attest : 
see Arist. Rhet. 11 23. 1398 
Various emendations have been proposed 
for modal, such as xwdal (Madvig), 
movnpal (Liebhold), and wodurixai (Apelt), 
but the above explanation removes the 
difficulty. xs regards the sentiment, it 


16—19. . 
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xwpis ep ExaTepov at ToAdai hioas EE avayKns aTroKrEcOaow, 25 
a ‘4 }- cal a 
ovK éott kakav tavra, @ dite TavKwv, Tais Todreot, SoKa 8 
Oe Ae 3 Q an / Oe ec ¢ xr / , / 
ovde TO avOpwrrive yévet, OVdE a’TH 1) TOALTELA uN TOTE TPOTEpPOV 
a \ a “A a / 
E du7 | te eis TO Suvatov Kai das HrLov idn, Hv viv Noy@ StedXnrAV- 
a ? \ ie Pye S ~ ee \ , ” ? / t 
amev. GANA TOUTO €oTLV, 6 Euol Tada GKvov évTiOnot RéryeELr, 
e n ¢ \ \ ‘ e / " \ \ > val ¢ 
Op@vTse ws TOAD Tapa do~av pnOyjceTat. yadreTrov yap iSEiv, OTL 30 
> xn BA > / + O7 ” / wy. 
ovK dy addy Tis Evdatmovnceey OVTE idia oUTE Snuocia. Kai 4s, 
fal na ‘ A 
Q. Ywepates, En, Torovtov EKBEBAnKas phua Te Kal Noyov, Ov 
pio. cS e ees pa \ / Y \ b) , a of 
elT@v nyoU émt Ge Tavu ToAXOUS TE Kai ov havrAoUS VUY OUTS 
474 olov pipartas Ta iwatia | yuuvods NaBovtas 6 Ti ExdoT@ TapéTUyEV 
dtrAov, Geiy dSvaterauévovs ws Oavyaora éepyacopévous’ ods Et 1) 
> al cal xX , \ , / aA v fa / Py / PA 
apvvet TH Oyo Kal éExghedfer, TO dvTL TwOaLopevos SwaeLs OiKNV. 
a > »” : ep! 
Karos y, én, eyo 
/ a 
axa Tol oe ov Tpoddcw, GAN apvve ois Svvapat: 5 


> fal \ / 9S > > / / ¥ 
Ovxody cv po, nv 8 éyo@, TovTwY ailTtos ; 
TOLD. 

4 \ > t ‘ a , > ee x ” 
dvvapat O€ evvoia TE Kai TO Tapakedever Oat, Kai lows Av adrov 

b] / / > / > > ¢ + a 
B Tov é€upedeotepoy cou! atroxpivoipnv. ANN ws EXwWY TOLOUTOY 
\ fal an , a / f ” \ 

BonOov rewp® tots atuctovaow évdei~ac@at, OTL ExEL 7) TV ExELS. 


31. d\Ay g: GAAn AIT. a 


épyacouévous A°Zg: épyacauévous A'Il, 





should be noted that Plato refuses to 
sanction the exclusive pursuit of know- 
ledge as well as of politics. He holds 
‘that a specialised study of merely abstract 
questions unfits a man for the true grasp 
of life and character which is the centre 
of real philosophy” (Bosanquet), and on 
this ground he would probably have con- 
demned the one-sided enthusiasm which 
many persons now profess for what is 
usually called by them ‘research.’ Cf. vI 


497 Azz. and 499 B. 


473 © 28 eéls to Svvardv. See 
472 E 7. 
30 odd mapa Sdfav. 473 C7. 


32 éxPéBAnKas=‘ have let fall’ is more 
appropriate here than éu8é8Anxas, which 
Hartman (with Flor. T) prefers, on the 
strength of I 344 D and other passages. 
éxBaddew in this sense is_half-poetic, 
and suits well with Glauco’s excited 
mood, 

33 Wdvu wodAovs Te KTA. Chiappelli 
(l.c. p. 202) supposes that the allusion is 
to Aristophanes and the comic stage. 
Comedy would doubtless join in the out- 
cry; but the loudest clamour would be 
raised by the ‘practical politician’ to 
whom philosophy is foolishness, and 
worse: see Gorg. 484 C—486 c and cf. 


Theaet. 172 D—175 8B. The attitude of 
Isocrates and his adherents would also 
be hostile and contemptuous (Diimmler 
Chron. Beitrdge pp. 43—45). Glauco 
clearly anticipates a combined assault from 
different quarters. 

voy. ovtws: ‘‘jetzt ohne weiteres’”’ 
(Schneider). oirws is used as in éfaidyys 
olrws and the like: cf. 11 377 B z. 

34 phpavras ta ipdria is illustrated 
by Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 408. 

474A 2 Saterapévovs. Here and 
in VI 501 C & (with a few other Mss) reads 
diareraypuévous, which is less appropriate: 
‘nulla enim rdéts in turba tumultuan- 
tium” (Stallbaum). Cf. 462.C 2. 

as—épyacopévous: ‘intending to do 
heaven knows what” (Jowett). The 
phrase is idiomatic in Plato for any excess 
of ill-regulated zeal: cf. AZ. 35 A with 
my note ad loc. 

3 TO Svti—Bixyny: ‘you will learn 
to your cost what flouting means.’ Tq 
év7e indicates that TwAafduevos is to be 
taken in the fullest sense of the word: 
cf. 1X 579 D, 1 343.C, VI511 Bax. TwOd Sw 
always implies personal abuse, often of an 
indecent kind: see Cope’s interesting ac- 
count of the word in A77stotle’s Rhetoric 
Vol. 11 pp. 49 f. 
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/ s % *! b] \ \ \ cf , / 
Ilecpatéov, jv 5 eyo, éretdn Kai ov ottw peyadnv Evypayiay 


TApexel. 


avayKaiov ovv mot doxei, e¢ wéAropéev my exhev&ecOar 


ods Aéyes, Svopicacbat mpos avTods ,TOVs pirocopous Tivas Aé- 


al / PS) lal + 7 / / 
yovres ToApapmev avar Seiv apyew, iva Svadnrwv yevouévov 
dvvnTtal Tis aptver Oat, evderxvdpevos STL Tots pev TpoonKe. Pvcet 


anteaBai te! hirocodias Hryemoveverv T év TOAEL, Tots 8 AAXOLS CG 


ponte artecOar axorovbeiy Te TO Hyoupévo. “Opa av ein, én, 


opiferOar. “10. dy, akorovOnoov por THOSE, dv avTo apn yé 7H 
ixavas €Enynoopeba. “Arye, Edn. 


5] ' Ome 
AvapipvynoKew ovv oe, Hv 


eyo, Senoer, ) méuvnoar OTe dv av hopev direiv Ti, det havAvar 
> / +,\ , a / > \ \ lal ’ / A \ / 
avTov, éav OpOa@s r€ynTat, ov TO pév HirodvTa éExelvou, TO Sé pn, 


al / 
axa Tav orépyovta; 


XIX. “AvapiprvyncKenv, pn, os Eovxev, Set’ ov yap | mavu ye D 


€vvoo. 


"A\Xo, elrov, émpemev, © TavKwv, Neyew a Réyers* 





47438 13 Gpbver8ar. The promise 
is fulfilled in vI 501—s02 C. 

474 c—480A The philosopher, as 
analogy proves, ts one who loves not a part 
of knowledge, but the whole. His passion 
ts for Truth, and Truth means the Ideas. 
The Ideas are each of them One, but they 
appear many by union with particular 
things and one another. Lovers of sights 
and ‘sounds and such like persons believe 
only in the many beautifiuls ; they cannot 
understand the One. Like dreamers, they 
mistake the copy for the original. Their 
condition of mind may be described as 
Opinion, that of the philosophers as Know- 
ledge. 

Let us proceed to prove this statement. 
The object of Knowledge ‘is’; that of 
Ignorance ‘ts not. If therefore anything 
both ‘ts’ and ‘is not, it must lie between 
Being and not-Being, and the faculty 
which cognizes it will be something between 
Knowledge and Ignorance. 

‘Powers’ differ from one another accord- 
ing to the objects over which they preside, 
and the effects which they produce. The 
‘power’ called Knowledge presides over 
Being, and produces the act of knowing. 
It is therefore different from the * power’ 
called Opinion, whose result ts opining. 
What then is the object over which Opinion 
presides? We have seen that it ts not 
Being; neither is it not-Being. Therefore 
Opinion is different both from Knowledge 
and from Ignorance. Tt is, in fact, 
something between Knowledge and Ignor- 


ance, less luminous than the one, more 
luminous than the other. Its object will 
therefore be that which both ‘is’ and ‘is 
not.’ 

Now it is just the many beautifuls 
etc. which both are and are not. There ts 
not one of them which ‘ts’ more than it 
‘is not’ that which we say it is. We are 
therefore justified in saying that the many 
beautifuls etc. lie between Being and not- 
Being. Thus we have discovered the object 
of Opinion. 

We conclude that those who have eyes for 
the many beautifuls etc., opine ; while those 
who see the Beautiful itself, know. The 
Jormer are lovers of Opinion, the latter 
lovers of Knowledge or philosophers. 

474 Dff. The devrépa rods of Books 
II—IV rested on a psychological basis and 
was the expression of a moral rather than 
of an intellectual ideal: see on Il 370A 
and Iv 443 B- In harmony with this 
conception Plato formerly used the word 
giAbcopos primarily and for the most part 
in its ethical sense (11 376 B z.). Now 
that he is about to leave psychology for 
metaphysics, and describe the kingship 
of Knowledge, it becomes necessary to 
analyse again the meaning of i\dcogos. 
Henceforward, throughout Books vi and 
VII, the @iAdcogos is one whose consum- 
ing passion is the love of Truth, that is, 
of the Ideas. See 4804 and VI 486 E 2. 

22 évvod: i.g. ve éxw, ‘remember,’ 
not ‘understand’ (as D. and V.). Cf. 
Euthyphr. 2 8, Polit, 296 A. The illus- 
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5 \ 3 a > / =. a vA / 9 wd A 
_ avepi & épwtik@ ov mpéTrer apvnpovety, OTL TaVTES Ol EV Mpa TOV 


E 


475 


“a / / / \ a 
diroraisa Kal épwrixov aun yé wn SdKvovol Te Kai Kivovor, 
= \ a bd / x > 
SoxodvtTes aEsou eivat érripedreias TE Kal TOV aoTraledOat. 7) ody 
~ , ¢ 7 oe , Pee \ 
oUTW TroLeiTe Tpos TOUS KAaAOUS; O MEV, OTL TLMOS, ETriyapLs KANOEls 
lal a \ \ ‘ 5 
érraweOnoetar Up vuav, TOU dé TO ypuTOV Bacidixov hate eivat, 
\ \ 67; \ / / b / 54 | aN be 
Tov dé 67 dia pécov TovTwy éupeTpw@tata eye, ' wédavas OE 
a a a Kg , \ 
avdpixovs ideiv, NevKods S€ Gedy taidas civars peduxAwpous Sé 
J x ; “tlh 
Kal Tovvoua oler TLVOS AAXOU TOin“a cival 7 EpacToOD UTTOKOpLCo- 
A , \ > , >’ > \ #4 > \ 
pévou Te Kal evyepas PépovTos THY WKXPOTHTA, €av ETL MPA H; Kal 
, 4 \ / \ 
évl Koyo Tdacas Tpodhaces TpopacifecGEe Te | Kal Tacas hwvas 
; na > , ? Wa ? 
adiete, @oTe pndéeva aToBddr\ew Twv avGovvtwyv év wpa. Ki 
/ 4 ee | la) / \ an > Led icf [cA lal 
Bodden, Edy, em’ Ewov Aéyev Tepi TOV EPWTLKAV OTL OUTW TroLOdGL, 


TVYXOP® Tov Noyou yapw. 

27. émaweOnoera All: 
marg.: wedayxAwpous AMIE. 
oler elvac 7} épacrod K7X. 


émawveirae corr. A’. 29. 
In g refingitur 7d dé “wedixAwpor, tivos dou Tobvona 


Ti 5é; wv & eye Tovs didoivous ov 


MedxAwpous yp A® in 





tration which follows is all the more 
appropriate because the PiAdco¢gos is him- 
self an épacrys, in love with Truth: cf. 
VI 490 B. 

23 wavres ot év wpa KTA. So in 
Charm. 154 B (cited by J. and C.) 
Socrates, an avnp épwrixds (Symp. 177 D), 
confesses drexv@s yap Nevkh ordOun elul 
mpos Tovs Kadovs' oxeddv ydp ri mot 
wdavres ol év TH HALKia KaXol paivovra.. 

26 6 pév, Ott owpds KTA. The point 
is that the dvip épwrixds, loving wdvras 
Tous év wpg, finds beauty even where 
there is none. He ‘sees Helen’s beauty 
in a brow of Egypt.’ The passage has 
often been imitated, and may have sug- 
gested the well-known satirical outburst 
of Lucretius (IV 1160—1170). 

ém(xapis: ‘pleasing,’ xdpw exovca 
mpos Thy oy Arist. Pol. BE g. 1309” 24. 
With 7d ypumrdv Bacoitixdv cf. Phaedr. 
253 D and Arist. Physiog. 6. 811% 36 ol dé 
ypurhy éxovres (THv piva) kal Tod werwmou 
OinpOpwuévnv wevyahdWuyxot’ avadépera 
émi ravs dero’s. Neither 7d oiudy nor 7d 
ypumév are marks of beauty; the straight 
nose is the fairest (Arist. Po/. 1.c.). 

4745 29 evkods 8 Oedv taidas is 
in harmony with Zaws 956 A xpwuara dé 
ANevka mpérovtT’ av Beots eln Kal &dA0M Kal 
é&v toy. See also Dieterich Mekyia pp. 
39 ff. 
j29 Re kth.: ‘and honey-pale 
darlings, with their name—do you sup- 


pose they are the creation of anybody 
but a fond and euphemistic lover, who 
readily excuses pallor, if appearing on 
the cheek of youth?’ Plato is ridiculing 
the idea, as well as the name, medlxAwpos: 
there never was a meAlyAwpos except in 
the lover’s brain. ‘The word is not, ap- 
parently, earlier than Plato, and does not 
occur again till Aristotle (Physiog. 6. 
812% 19): Theocritus uses it hypoco- 
ristically of the silkworm (10. 27). It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to connect 
Totvoua with puedtxAwpous, as is usually 
done, translating. ‘and the name honey- 
pale, too,’ etc. Hartman proposes peXi- 
xAwpos, which is ungrammatical, Richards 
MeNXAWpov. jwedtxAwpov (which the poet 
Gray had already conjectured) is harmless 
enough: but emendation is unnecessary if 
kal is ‘and.’ jertxAwpous—see cr. 2.— 
has less MS authority than weAayxAwpous, 
though supported by the Scholiast on v1 
485 B, by medtxAwpos in Aristotle and 
Theocritus (ll. cc.), and by the suitability 
of the word in the mouth of an épaorts 
Uroxopifduevos. me Xpous was apparently 
read by Plutarch (de recta rat. audiendi 
45 A) and other ancient authorities: see 
Schneider’s note. 

475 A 3 ém od: ‘in my case,’ 
‘taking me as your example’: cf. VII 
524 E womep émi Tod daxridouv édé-youev 
and X 597 B. 
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Ta avTa TadTa ToLovYTas Opas, TdVTa oivov él Taans Tpodhdcews 
aotrafopévous; Kai para. Kai puny diroripous ye, as éyopar, 


al x a 4 a 

Kadopas, OTL, av wn otpatnynoat Svvwvtat, TpLTTVapYodow, KAY 

‘ / / a 
Bn UT pevlovav Kat ceuvotépar | Timacba, ITO cuLKpoTépaVv Kal 
havr0TEpov TiuwpEevot ayaT@oLV, OS 6AwS TYAS érLOuuNTAal OvTes. 
Kopedn pev odv. Totto 8% dade 7 yn: apa dv dy twos émiOupn- 
TLKOV N€yWpeEV, TaVvTOS TOD eidous TOVTOV dyaoper éLOvpEtV, }) TOU 
pév, ToD dé ov; = Llavtos, bn. Ovdxody cai tov pirocodov codias 

A > \ S > lal / “~ ’ yy > \ 4 
dynoowev eTLOuyntyny eivar, ov THS pmév, THS & OV, GANA Taons; 
"ArnOn. Tov dpa repi ta | pabjpata dvoyepaivovta, addws TE 

\ ‘ / 

Kal véov dvTa Kal pnw oyoY éxovTa Ti TE YpNOTOV Kal pn, Ov 
/ an > \ Ud 3 v4 \ \ \ / 
dycopev hiroualy ovde dirocodgor eivar, WoTEp TOV TEPL TA TLTIA 
a ” lal sf pee Bes, a / > \ / 
Suayeph ovTe Tevnv hapev ovT ériOupetvy oiTi@v, ode PidoctTov 
Kai op0as ye pjoopev. Tov dé 8&7 
> rn b / \ / 4 a 9 / ae 
evyep@s €OéXovTa TravTos paOynpwatos yeverOar Kai aowévas emt 


\ / S 
GAXa KaKOGCLTOY €éivat. 


TO pavOdvey iovta Kal amdAnoTas éxovta, TodTov 8 év diKnyn 
gycowev piiocopov. 1» yap; Kal o TAaveav épn, IloAXol apa 
Kal atotrot | Exovtai got ToLovTOL. of TE yap hiroOcdmoves TravTeEs 
Ewouye Soxodor TH KaTapavOdvew yaipovtes TovodTo. evar, of TE 


id / \ 
PirynKoo. aToTMTaTO TLVés cia ws Y Ev Pirocodols TLOEVaL, oF 


\ \ / \ * \ e / > xX bd / a 
Tpos pev AOyous Kai ToLravTnY SiaTpLBHVY ExovTES ovK Av €OENOLEV 


n +, \ b / } al 

edXOciv, Womep Sé aTropeuicOwKotes Ta WTA éTaKovcal TayT@V 
” cal / “ \ / 

yopwv mepiOéovor tots Acovvaotois, ovTE THY KaTAa TOELS OVTE 





7 Tpirrvapxovew. If they cannot 
become (not ‘be’ as J. and C.) orparnyol, 
they are glad to be rpirrdéapyo. In time 
of war, a orparnyés was commander in 
chief; next to him came the 10 raglapxou, 
or ‘‘commanders of the 10 rdéets of hop- 


TovovTor elvar: i.e. diiodedmoves eivas, 
not girAdcopor elvat, as the English 
translators appear to suppose. Glauco 
has clearly indicated that he does zot 
consider such men philosophers. But as 
it is the love of learning which produces 


lites corresponding to the 10 gvAati”; 
under the ragiapxo: were the rpirrvapxot, 
who each commanded the hoplites of a 
single rpittés. There were in all 30 
TpitTves, 3 in each tribe. See Gilbert’s 
Gk. Const. Ant. pp. 209 f. and Sandys on 
Arist. Pol. Ath. 61 §§ 1—3. 

475B 14 Tov dpa KTA. Cf. Lach. 
182 D dAN eore wev—yarerov Aéyerv repli 
dTovoty madjuaros, ws o} xp mavOdvew* 
mdvTa yap éricracOa: ayabdv doxel civat 
and Xen. Mem. IV 1. 2. 

475 D 23 Karapav@dvev. Apelt 
conjectures kaha pavOdvew, but. the text 
is free from objection. 


them, they will have to be included, un- 
less Socrates narrows his definition, as 
Glauco is in fact inviting him todo. cogia 
in ptdo-codia is presently defined so as to 
exclude sense-perception: hence ‘lovers 


B 


D 


of sights and sounds’ are not ‘lovers of - 


knowledge.’ See also on 6molous perv 
pirocdgpos in E. 

25 ™pos pev Adyous KTA. Cf. Prot. 
347 C, D with my note ad loc. éma- 
xovoa should be taken with dmopemue- 
Owkdres. 

27 ovre—kdpas. Hartman would 
read ré\uv for rédes, ‘*verum non Atticis 
solis urbana et ruralia erant Dionysia” 
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TOV KATA KWMAS ATTONELTTOMEVOL. 
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4 S , \ » 
TOUTOUS OVY TravTas Kal AAXAOUS 


/ cal | @ \ \ \ s 5 , % / 
TOLOUT@Y TLY@V ' KAUNTLKOVS KAL TOUS TMV TEXVU PlL@v pu oaogous 


pyooper ; 


GAA TAS aUTO héyeLs; 


Ovdapos, eizrov, aAX’ omoious péev hirocddors. 
XX. Tods dé adrAnOwods, én, tivas réyes ; 
Oeias, nv & eyo, hidoGeadpovas. 


Tods THs aXn- 
Kai todto pév xy’, bn, op0as: 


> Lal Ss ’ > / e / U 
Ovdsapas, jv S eyo, padiws mpos ye 
Gov: oé b€ olpas oporoynoew fot TO ToLovee. 


To otov; 


*Ezret6) é€otiw évaytiov KadXov aicype, dvo0 atitm eivat. Ids & 
7 d, . 


” 
ov; 


Ovxody erred) Sv0, Kai &v ExadTepor ; 


Kai epi 


Kai rovro. 


‘ , \ 3907 Rie aA \ a \ y A Pinata 
OtKaiov Kat QOLKOU Kat aya0od KQt KAKOU Kat TAVT@Y TwvV €LOo@v 


29. madyrixods Al: uabnuarixods AIIZg et corr. A* 





(Schneider, quoting Zaws 637 A,B). In 
Attica rural Dionysia were held during 


- the month of Poseidon in many xéuat, 


e.g. Eleusis, Phlya, etc. ‘‘ Prizes were 
offered by the different demes, and com- 
panies seem to have been formed in 
Athens for the purpose of travelling 
about the country and taking part in 
these provincial competitions” (Haigh 
Att. Theatre pp. 42 ff. Cf. Mommsen 
Fest. d. Stadt Athen pp. 349—359)- 

475 © 29 Tos Tay Texvvdplov: 
sc. waynrixovs, or rather perhaps ious 
or the like, supplied from the termination 
of wadnrixovs. Cf. pidoréxvous in 476 A. 
Athenaeus (X 452 C) wrongly connects 
tovs with dirocddous. 

30 dpolous pév dirocddois. ev with- 
out dé is common enough after add, the 
antithesis being contained in the preced- 
ing negative: cf. Prot. 344 A and Crito 
43 D. It is also found in other cases 
where the antithesis is easy to supply: 
ef. IV 421 A, V 472 D, and Heindorf 
on Z7heaet. 161 E. Such men resemble 
pir\écopor as the shadow resembles the 
substance ; for the objects of sense, which 
they love, are shadows or copies of the 
objects of knowledge. The phrase re- 
ceives its fullest interpretation from the 
simile of the Cave in Book vil. 

33 ovdapeas—rodvde. Cf. 473 A 2. 
Socrates again appeals to Glauco as one 
Platonist to another. We are to infer 
that the Theory of Ideas was already 
familiar in the school of Plato. 

35 Sto atte elvat should not be 


translated ‘that they are two things’ ° 


(D. and V.), but simply ‘that they are 


476A 2 Kal mepl Stkalov ctr. This 


\ 


is the first appearance of the Theory 
of ‘Ideas’ properly so called in the 
Republic. It should be carefully noted 
that Plato is not attempting to prove the 
theory: Glauco, in fact, admits it from 
the first. The Theory was approached 
from two directions, from the side of 
Mind or Thought (oi Adyor of Ex Tov 
émutnuav Arist. Met. 1 9. ggo” 12), and 
from the side of Existence (76 é émi 
moAdGv lc. Cf. Zeller+11 1, pp. 652 ff.). 
It is the first of these methods which is 
followed throughout the present investiga- 
tion. The eléy provide objects for Know- 
ledge, as opposed to Opinion, and they 
are capable of being known: see 476 Cc, 
E ff., 478 A, 479 E. Throughout a large 
part of the following discussion, we are 
not much concerned with the Ideas as 
strictly transcendent entities or ywpiord, 
existing apart not only from particulars 
but also from the knowing Mind, for it 
is only in so far as he knows the Ideas 
that the philosopher-king can make use 
of them (cf. vi 484 C, D): he cannot 
possibly frame political institutions on 
the model of Ideas which he does not 
know. We must admit that the philo- 
sopher’s apprehension of the Ideas is the 
relevant consideration here (cf. VI 484 C 
évapyes €v TH Yux7 Exovres wapdderyua), 
but it is none the less true, and the fact 
cannot be too strongly insisted on, that 
the Ideas themselves are not mere con- 
cepts of the mind, but have a separate 
and independent existence of their own. 
See the Appendix to Book vil‘ Ox Plato's 
Dialectic.” The translation ‘Class’ for 
eidos (Jowett) is inappropriate on many 
grounds; ‘Form’ is better: but it will 
be most convenient to retain the usual 
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expression ‘Idea,’ although it is not a 
translation, but a transliteration, whose 
unfortunate identity with the English 
word ‘idea’ is responsible in no small 
measure for many imperfect and erroneous 
interpretations of Plato’s Ideal Theory. 
The German translators mostly render 
by ‘ Begriff.’ The further specifications 
of the Ideal Theory in this passage are 
as follows. Each Idea is, in and by 
itself; one (476 A), changeless (479 A, 
479 E), and perfect (V1 484 C, D), con- 
trasting, in each of these respects, with 
the phenomena which ‘partake’ of or 
‘imitate’ it (476 D #.). Plato does not 
now touch on the question how it is that 
Mind has knowledge of a perfection above 
and beyond what can be derived from 
observation and experience. This faculty 
of Mind is elsewhere—in the Jeno and 
the Phaedo—explained by the pre-exist- 
ence of the Soul. See on 476C. 

Krohn has pointed out (//. SZ. p. 96) 
that the examples of eién now cited by 
Plato are all of them attributes—dlxa.or, 
ddicov, ayabdv, xaxév, etc. It does not 
however follow from this that the theory 
of Ideas is still in process of formation: 
on the contrary, the appeal to Glauco just 
above (475 E) implies that it was already 
a recognised dogma of the Platonic school. 
The simple explanation is that Plato pre- 
fers to cite relevant examples. The «én 
of dixavov, ayabdv, Kady etc. are precisely 
those which it is the philosopher’s duty to 
introduce into the practical administration 
of the State: cf. vI 484 C and X 596A 2. 

4 avrd pty KrA.: ‘each is, in itself’ 
(i.e. viewed apart from its association 
with mpdées etc.), ‘one, but by reason 


of their partnership with actions and 
bodies and one another, they each of them 
make their appearance everywhere and 
appear many. The eldos of Beautiful, 
for example, 7s, in itself, one, but by 
kowwvia with e.g. an act of heroism, 
a sunset, a river, etc., it appears many. 
Similarly the eidos of Beautiful appears 
many by xowwvia with other ely, as when 
we say ‘the Good is beautiful,’ the ‘ Use- 
ful is beautiful’ etc. The expression 
wavTaxod davragdueva is better suited 
to describe Ideas allied with sensible 
particulars, than Ideas allied with Ideas; 
but statements involving the xowwvia of 
Ideas with Ideas ‘ make their appearance 
everywhere’ as well as those which con-: 
nect the objects of sense with Ideas. In. 
all such cases the statements themselves 
are of course true or false according as 
the xowwvia is real or imaginary; but 
whether they are false or true, the appear- 
ance of p/urality which they give to the 
Idea is always fallacious. Cf. Zeller* 11 1, 
p- 738 2. 3 and see on 479 D. The 
words dA\AjAwv Kowwvia are further dis- 
cussed in App. VII. 

8 mpaxtikovs: ‘men of action.’ These 
were not mentioned in 475 D, but they, 
clearly belong to the same category. 

4768 13 THY pvow. Krohn (77. St. 
P+ 95) justly observes that the vous rod 
kadovd of III 401 C is “the true beauty, 
which as an adequate external form, 
whereas that of Book v is the essence of 
Beauty, which is never fully expressed in, 
any outward form.” The contrast signifi-| 
cantly marks the greater Idealism of 
Books v—vil. Cf. X 597 Bz. 
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476c 16 Kkakd—mpdypara. mpdy- 
vara is a sufficiently general term to 
include all the gawvdueva moddX\d which 
are specified in 476 A. The persons in 
question may be willing to assert that a 
Toma, a mpaéis, TO Oixaov, Td ayabdr etc. 
are xadd. But they refuse to go beyond 
isolated observations of this sort and 
admit that Beauty z¢se/f exists a’rd Kad 
avTd uel” avrod povoedés dei bv (Synip. 
211 B); and hence their notions of beauty 
are uncoordinated, inconsistent, unstable. 


17 dv Tus WyyTar KTA. Cf. Symp. 
210 A. ‘ 
19 édav te &y imvw KTAr. It is the 


pre-existence of the soul which qualifies 
her by nature to distinguish between the 
Idea or Original, and the phenomenon 
or copy. But as we lost at birth our 
ante-natal knowledge of the Idea, we 
cannot distinguish between Ideas and 
phenomena until we recover that know- 
ledge. To effect this recovery is the aim 
of education. The uneducated wander 
in a sort of dreamland, taking shadows 
for realities, the copy for the Original. 
Cf. Phaed. 74 A—76 D, Men. 81 A ff., 
Symp. 209 E—212 A. 

476 D 23 petéxovta. Cf. Phaed. 
100 D. The words by which Plato de- 
scribes the relation of Ideas and particu- 
lars are of necessity figurative. Kxowwvla 
is the vaguest, and least metaphorical ; 
side by side with it comes mapovola (of 
the Idea) and pédegts (of the particular). 
A somewhat different figure is involved 


A. P. 


when the Idea is regarded as the Original 
(Urbild), and the particular as its likeness. 
Plato does not scruple to use both figures 
side by side: here, for example, the Idea 
was a mapddevyua just above (airi—@ 
éoxev 476 C: cf. VI 500 E ff., X 596 B). 
27 ovros. Diimmler (Antisthenica p. 
42)su i es. 
There _was__undoubtedly...no...love... lost 
between the two philosophers: see the 
authoritiés’cited in Urban Ueber die Er- 
wihnungen der Phil. d. Antisthenes in a. , 
Pl. Schr. (Kénigsberg 1882), and Zeller* 
Il 1, p. 296 2. 2. Antisthenes was in par- 
ticular a bitter opponent of the Theory of 
Ideas. The passage of arms between Plato 
and him is well known: & Il\drwwv, trmov 
Mev 6p®, immérnra dé ob~x Opa, Kal ds elev 
éxers ev @ tmmos dparat, Tdde Td duua, 
@ 6é immérns Oewpeira, ovdémw KéxTynoat 
(Simplicius in Schol. Arist. 66> 44 ed. 
Brandis, and other authorities quoted by 
Urban l.c. p. 3). It is no doubt true, as 
Stein observes in his Geschichte des Plato- 
nismus, that Plato’s ‘‘ Kunst verallge- 
meinert nicht bloss das Historische, son- 
dern individualisiert auch das Allge- 
meine’’; but Antisthenes himself could 
scarcely deny that the cap fits. The 
deictic ofros is in favour of Diimmler’s 
view, which certainly adds point to the 
whole passage; note in particular yaXe- 
twalvyn, wapapvbcioOa, meiPew npéwa (al- 
lusions perhaps to the ferocity of his 
opponent: Antisthenes had nicknamed 
Plato ZdOwv! cf. Ath. Vv 220 D), ovx 
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vyaiver (‘is barely sane’), ovdels adr@ 
P0dvos, and the delightful innuendo dcype- 
vo. av Wormer elddra Tt. Antisthenes him- 
self wrote a work mepi d6&ns kal émiorihuns 
(D. L. vi 17), and Plato may well be 
thinking of it here: see next note. But 
we must be careful to note that Plato, 
even if we allow that Antisthenes is in 
his mind, does not refer to Antisthenes 
alone; he merely individualizes the type 
in him. 

476 36 Tas yap—yvooOedr ; ‘for 
how can something which is not, be 
known?’ Cf. Parm. 132 B, C év Exacrév 
éoTt Twv vonudtwr, vonua dé ovdevds; 
"ANN advvarorv, elweiv. "AAA Tivds; Nal. 
"“Ovros 7 otk dvtos; “Ovros. Ovdx évds 
twos, 6 éwl waow Td vénua émdv voel, 
play twa ovcay lddav; Nal. ‘* Quod 
Parmenides simpliciter dicit tadrov & 
éorl voew Te kal otvexéy éore vinua, id 
sibi prorsus probari Plato plus semel 
significat”’ Bonitz Dzsput. Plato. duae 
p- 11. That everything which is known 
exists in a certain sense, is of course 
a truism. But when Plato says that, the 
objects of knowledge ‘are,’ the kind of 
ovcia which he means is substantial, self- 
existent ovola.. If it is really Antisthenes 
for whom Glauco is answering (umép 
éxelvov dmoxpivov), the words mws—yvw- 
oOein are exceedingly well chosen; for 
Antisthenes (perhaps in his epi d6&ns 
h émiorhuns, perhaps in Zdbwy, 7 ovK 
éorw dvriéyew) had argued in almost 


exactly the same way to prove the im- 
possibility of contradiction. See Proclus 
in Crat. 37 (Zeller? 11 1 p. 302 #. 1) 


’Avriabévns EXeyev ph dety avriéyew* mas 


yap, pnol, Ndyos addnOever* 6 yap Aéywr 
Tl Néyer* 6 dé Tl Aéywv 7d dv Eyer’ 6 GE 
To Ov Aéyow adnOever and cf. Plat. Craz. 
429 D. It is by no means improbable 
that Plato has this or some similar argu- 
ment of Antisthenes in view, and feathers 
his arrows from his victim’s wing. Anti- 
sthenes and his friends would not of 
course admit the connotation which Plato 
gives to év, but Plato is not attempting to 
prove the Ideal theory. The object of 
the whole investigation is to shew that his 
opponents possess only 66&a, on the as- 
sumption that the theory of Ideas is true > 
cf. 476 A 2. 
477A 2 kav ei—okoroipev. Further 
investigation from other points of view 
cannot weaken the conviction which 
Socrates and Glauco have already formed. 
The phrase is another indication that we 
are not here proving the Ideal Theory: 
see last note. Hartman should not have 
revived Ast’s conjecture éyouev <> Kal 
TEDVAXT TKOTWMEV. < 
6 eémixtdr. See cr... Hermann’s 
conjecture, that éei has been lost before 
éri, has met with most favour. But ézei 
émi has an unpleasing sound, and ed might 
just as easily have disappeared as é7ret. 
Schneider and Stallbaum (with % and the 
older editors) read ovKxody émt uev—éml TQ 
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meragd O€ xtX., but the reading of ¢ is 
intrinsically better, and the error an easier 
one. The reference in jy (‘is, as we saw’) 
is to 476 E—477 A. 

4778 11 Kar’ avtyv—airys: ‘each 
of them in accordance just with its own 
peculiar power,’ i.e. in accordance with 
this, and nothing else. avriy is ipsam 
in the sense of solam. Cf. 477 D, where 
it is shewn that dvvdmecs should be classi- 
fied on this same principle: also 478 A é@’ 
éTépw apa érepdv re duvamévn éexarépa 
aitav mwépuxev. The reading xara rip 
auriv—see cr. n.—gives precisely the 
wrong sense. Schneider and others— 
perhaps rightly—omit a’rjy (with Vind. 
F), while Baiter adopts Hermann’s a\\nv 
—a very improbable correction. It is 
best, I think, to follow Schmidt, suppos- 
ing that. airy was accidentally omitted, 
and afterwards wrongly replaced. 

13 paddov 8 KTA. Socrates had 


somewhat awkwardly called .dé&a a dbva- 
pus, and at the same time spoken of it 
as possessing a dvvaus. The present 
sentence introduces a sort of mdpepyov in 
which the notion 6évauts is more accurate- 
ly defined. We may infer that duvayes 
in the sense of (the intellectual) ‘ powers’ 
was unfamiliar at the time when this 
section was written. It was. perhaps— 
like mrovérns for example—one of Plato’s 
experiments in language. ‘ Faculties’ is, 
I think, too concrete to be a right trans- 
lation. 

477 D 28 avriyv is difficult. It is not 
quite easy to understand the word as 
tpsam, especially as it is so far from 
émistHiunv. Had Plato written a’rny rh 
éemioTHUny, Or EmioTHunv—xKal abr there 
would have been little or no difficulty. 
As it is, if the text is right, we should 
probably (with Schneider and others) re- 
gard avryy as tautological: cf. Iv 428A m. 
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4. Oofdfer nos: 
ye corr. A’. 


doéagfew AII et (antecedente ddfav) & ¢. Il. 


"Ap ovv To mun ov do0&dfe; 
> e u > \ 
ovx 0 d0€alwv emt 





Should we perhaps read Aeipo 57 waduy, 
qw 8 éya, a dpwre, <érl> emoTHuny. 
mérepov xt\.? The conjecture is not con- 
vincing, although it was at ériorjun that 
the digression began in 477 B. “If I were 
to make any change”’ says Jackson “I 
would put avrjv before or after 7i@ys.” 

477 © 30 olcopev. O with two 
Vienna Mss reads @7c0uev, which is also 
a correction in Cesenas M. @ycouev was 
likewise conjectured by Cobet. A precise 
parallel is hard to find; but gépew is 
used elsewhere of the operations of the 
mind (cf: 478 B), and @jcouev would not 
be likely to suffer corruption, especially 
as: els Ti vyévos rl@ys occurs just before. 

31 86fa. Instead of 5&4 O. Schneider 
(Versuch ein. genet. Entw. d. Pl. ayabov 
p- 13) would read dvvayis, but duvaueba 
should of course be taken in its full etymo- 
logical sense, 

32 was ydp dv—rieln. The infalli- 
bility of knowledge is a cardinal principle 
with Plato: ef. Gorg. 454 D and Theaet. 
152C, 186C ff. See Zeller* II 1, p. 591. 

478A 4 Sofdfe. See cr. x. The 
same conjecture had occurred to Jackson. 
Sofafew is in itself defensible and seems at 
first sight required by the balance of clauses 


~C. understand 6 dogdgwr: 





émioTnun pév yé mov—ddéa dé. But the 
introduction of @auév breaks the balance, 
and suggests a new departure. The real 
reason for writing dodge: is the occurrence 
of dp’ ofv 7d wh dv Sota fer (se. ddEa) ; in 
478 B. Unless dogage is read here, it is 


very difficult to supply the subject of. 


dofafe. there. Reading Jdogager, again, 
we supply after 7 ravrév not dogagew 
(as must be done if the infinitive is read), 
but dotafer. This too is an improvement, 
because it provides an exact balance to 
yryvwoxe. If Plato had meant 7 radrdv 
doéagew, we should expect him to have 
written not yeyvmoxe, but yyrooxew. 
On the corruption see /rtrod. § 5. 

7 Gpddtepal éorov. The union of 
a plural subject with a dual verb is toler- 
ably frequent in Plato: cf. Zuthyd. 278 £, 
303 Cc. These and other examples are 
quoted in Roeper de dualis usu Plat. 
P- 30- 

4788 10° dp’ ovy—Sotdfa; J. and 
but d6€a is 
more appropriate in itself, and much 
more easily supplied, especially if doéagee 
is read in 478A: see note ad loc. 

Ir 7 &d0varov KA. Cf. Theaet. 189 B 
ovk dpa olov re TO wh ov dokagew, ore 


rd AML: 75 


= 


— pet ad 
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Tl héper THY Sokav; 4 olov Te ad Sokafew pév, SoEafev Sé pndév; 
’"Advvarov. "AX &v vxé te S0Edbeu 0 SoEafwv; Nai. “AdXa pry 
Cun dv ye ody & TL, adrAa pNdéy OpOOTaT av | Tpocayopedvo.To. 
M2) dvte pnv ayvoray €E avayxns amédopev, dvt. é 
"Op@as, Edn. 


Ourte dpa dyvo.a ove yvaot do€a av ein. Ov Eovxev. Ap’ odv 


Ilavu ye. 


_ 


5 


yao. Ovx dpa dv ovdée pn Ov SoEdSer. Ov yap. 


> \ 4 b] /. ¢e / x A , x 7 
EKTOS TOUTWY éoTiv, UTEpBaivouga 7 yveoW cadnvela 7 ayvolay 


> / 3Q7 > ’ 7 s > b / / / 
aoadeia; Ovdérepa. “AX dpa, Hv 8 éyo, yoooews pév cor 


daivetat d0£a cxotwdéctepor, ayvoias 5é gavdtepov; Kai orv 20 


D ye, &dy. Nai. 


TovTow dd€a. Ovxobyv Efapev ev tois mpdcer, 


a ra \ Ud xX ” 
"Evtos 8 | dpdoiy Keira; Merta&d dpa ap ein 
Kopidyn pev odv. 
” / ® e/ ” b | Ye \ an \ a 
et Te havein olov dua dv Te Kai py OV, TO TOLOUTOY peTakD KEtcOaL 
n a a“ U f 
TOU €iALKPLYOS GVYTOS TE Kal TOU TdVTWS {7 OVTOS, Kal OUTE ETTLTTH- 
” v me, b] a > \ \ \ 5 \ 
nv ovTe ayvoitay é7 avT@® éEcecOat, adra TO peTtaév avd Haver 25 
’ A a \ 
Op@ds. Nov d€ ye wéhavtar petakéd 
[lépavrau. 


BR a | bn / b] x ¢ cal ct a ¢ » \ 
KELVO » AeiToLT av MLV EVUPELV, WS E€0LKE, TO 


ayvoias Kal émiotHpns ; 
TovTow 6 61 KaXrodpev do€av. 
mui XXII. 
> / / lal 3 / \ \ 3 \ b] / 

appotépwv peTéxXov, TOU elvai Te Kal py Elval, Kai OvdETEpOY 

\ ’ A x , ” >\ a \ 
eiduKpwves OpOds av mpocayopevopevor, iva éav davy, do€acrtov 
al ld a 
av7o eivas év Sikn Tpocayopevmper, TOis ev AKpoLS TA AKpa, Tots 
d€ petaéd Ta peTaéd arodibortes. 7) ovY odTws; Otto. TovTtar 

\ e / / , \ > , e ; 
479 82) wrroKeipévwn NeyéTH pol, PNow, Kai aTroKpivécOw | 0 XpHnaOTOS, 








mept Tov dvrw odre airs Kad’ abré. pH. better to regard the expression as a step 


év is here the bare negative—absolute 
not-being. Cf. Bosanquet Companion 
p- 212. 

14 py Sv ye: ig. 7d wh dv ye (cf. uh 
dvr just below), not ed uh ely ye (as Stall- 
baum and Campbell suppose). Schneider 
and Jowett take the right view. 

478c 16 So0fdte. The subject is 
ddfa rather than 6 dofafwy, in spite of 
6 dogafwv above. d6%a was the subject 
of the verb where the two stages of the 
argument began (478 A 7 Tad’rév sc. d6éa 
doéaver and 478 B ap’ ofv To wh dv Soéager), 
and ought to be so in the conclusion 
also. 

18 cadyveg—doadelg. The full sig- 
nificance of these words does not appear 
till v1 508 D ff., where the relation between 
Light and Truth is explained. See note 
ad loc. and VI 511 C z. 

21 évros 8 Gucdotv. Hartman (with 
Ast) prefers évrds 6) dudoty. It is much 


in the argument, leading to the conclusion 
merakd dpa xX. 

478D 23 olov—déyv. olor is adverbial ; 
if it were an adjective the infinitive would 
follow. The qualification suggests that 
in the ultimate analysis it is inaccurate 
to say that phenomena ‘ both are and are 
not’: the truth is that they lie somewhere 
between being and not being. Hence also 
otrws éxer ws elval re kal wy elva in 
477 A. See also on kal yap tatra xrh, 
in 479 C. It should be noted that Plato 
now adds dua: in 477 A it was absent. 
See on 479 A TovTwy yap 67 KTH. 

479A 1 6 xpyords. Antisthenes 
is perhaps in Plato’s mind (Diimmler 
Antisth. p. 42). Others have thought of 
Isocrates, but with less reason. Aeyérw 
po, dhow, Kxal amoxpwécdw certainly 
sounds like a personal challenge. See 
also on 476 D and 480 A. 
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A > \ \ \ + 3a .¥7 \ > lal / / ¢ rd 
Os avTO pév KaNOV Kal idéav TLVa aUTOD KaAXOUS pndepiav rHyyetrar 
> \ \ 9 «A ¢ , a ‘ \ \ \ sf 
adel KATA TAaVTa wWoaU’TwWS ExYoVaaY, TOANa Sé Ta Kaa vopiter, 


4 e a 
exeivos 0 pitoGeduwv Kai ovdaphn avexopuevos, av Tis ev TO KaNOV 


A /, -» / \ 
$7 eivat Kai Sixaov, Kai TaAXA OTM. TOUTwWY yap dn, @ apLOTE, 
, a a a a 54 A ? ? \ / 
dycouev, TOV TOAA@Y KAN@Y MOV TL EaTLY, 0 OVK alaxpov havn- 
lal / aA > a 
ceTat; Kal Tov SiKaiwy 6 ovK adiKov; Kal TaV dciwv, d OvK 


> b] U , 
avoc.ov; OvK«, add avayKn, bn, Kal Kara Tws avTa | Kai aicypa B 
an 4 ” an 
harivat, Kai doa adda épwrds. Ti d€; Ta tmodrda SiTAacta 


e , 7 ’ : 
HTTOV TL nutoea, ) SiTrAacia aivetar; Ovdév. Kai peyara 
\ \ a) / la) ; 
57) Kal opixpa Kai Kodpa kai Bapéa py Te wadXor, & dv dHo@per, 
a . , AY > , ” ’ Pe ene o 
TavTa TpocpnOnceta, ) Tavavtia; OdxK, ard’ dei, ébn, ExacTov 
> / 4 / 9S 4 a x ? »” ia 
apgortépwr é€erar. Llotepov obv ott wadXov 7) ovK €otw ExacTov 
a n nan A ” An , \ 9S a > ral e 4 
TOV TOAA@Y TOUTO, 0 av Tis pH avTo eivat; Tots ev Tais éotia- 
3- det IL: det wey A. 





2 Wéav tivd. idéa has not yet been aloxpdv, ovdé Tore pév, ‘roTe 5’ ov, ovde 
used in the Xepublic of the Idea; hence smpds pév 7d Kaddv, mpds 5é 7d aicxpér, 
twa. Krohn (2. St. pp. 64, 96) has vd’ 6a pev xadédv, vba 5é aicxpov, ws 
pointed this out, but makes too much — tisi ev dv Kadédv, Tiol dé aicxpdv. This 
of it. In iééa,as Cohen remarks (Platons passage will explain what Plato means 
Ldeenlehre u. d. Mathematik p.12),‘*das by saying that there is not one of the 
idety pulsirt”: cf. 475 E Tods THs dAnOelas moda Kaha which is not also aicxpor. 
—grt0dedmovas, VI 486 D and Symp. Cf. also Bosanquet Companion pp. 2132 f. 
211 D. Krohn (7/. yr. p. 73) argues that this 


3 Gel—vopife. udv after dei—see | passage is inconsistent with the Maxim — 
cr. m.—is retained by Schneider and ‘ of Contradiction as laid down in TV 4368. 
others. It is however much harsher than ut Plato does not mean that 7a awodAd — 


— 


the ordinary cases of uwév without dé (see «add are aloxpa kara TavTov Kal wpds 
on 475 E), and the majority of MSs agree ravrdév, nor should dua in 478 D be 
with II in omitting it. Madvig would interpreted in this sense. A particular 
delete the article before cada; but its «addy is Gua Kxaddv kal aicxpdv, ws Tigi 
retention provides a better antithesis to mév dv Kaddv, tial 5é aicxporv. CF. 
dv ris év Td Kaddv Oy elva. ra cad  Zeller* 11 1, p. 627 2. 2. 


is here the plural, not of xadév ve, but 4798 9g td wodAd Sirddoa are 
of rd xadév; and Plato means that the  mpds wey 7d Surdacia, mpds 5é TO juiced, 
probeduwv has many stazdards of beauty: whereas the av’rd durddovov is always and 
cf. 479 D nn. in every relation dtr\aovov: see last note 


4 €xetvos—kal. These words are and VII 523 C ff., Phaed. 102 B,C. The 
certainly genuine, though omitted in 2, examples of dumrdaora, weyaha, Bapéa are 
and supposed by Hartman to be a mar- _— examples and nothing more; the others, 


ginal note on 6 xpnords. ovdaun dve- Kanda, dixaa, dow, are relevant in a wider 
xOuevos by itself would be comparatively sense, for the aim of the philosopher- 
tame. king is to frame his xaddérodts on the 


5 Toitav yap 81 «th. The many model of the atrd dyabdv. See on 
kaha ‘are’ and ‘are not,’ because they 4764. 


are beautiful and not-beautiful. We may 13 Gpdotrépwy tera: ‘“utrisque ad- 
infer, on the other hand, that the avrd _haerescet ” Stallbaum. 
Kaos always ‘is,’ because (among other 14 Tots év tais KTAX. érapudorepi- 


reasons) it is always beautiful. In other  fovow is certainly neuter, as Schneider 
words, the essence of an Idea consists shews, and not masculine: cf. rtaidra 
in its eternal unity and identity with  émauqorepife. below. The word is very 
itself. Cf. Symp. 211 A, where the a’ré frequently used in agreement with neuter 
xaNév is said to be ov rH mév Kaddv, TH 8’ = or-s inanimate subjects: see Stephanus- 
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4 > / 4 \ cane lal i > ee 
C ceow, bn, emrappotepiCover EoiKev, KAL TH | TOV TALOwY aLviypaTt, 15 
F n A Noe a ¢ > 
TO Tepl Tov evvovyou, THS Borns Twépe THs vuKTEpidos, @ Kali eh 
e Tali SN SW An ee A : , 
ob avTov avTny aivittovtat Badeiv* cai yap TavTa érraugortepi Cer, 
3 > A an 
Kal ovT elvat ovTE py elvat ovdéY a’ToV SuVaTOY Tayiws vonaat 


” b] f ” > / v i > a Ss ’ > / vd 
ovTe audhorepa ovTe ovdéTepov. “Kyers ody avtois, nv 8 éyw, 6 TL 


na / a 
xenoer, % Orrot Onoes KadrXiw Oéow Ths weTakd ovotas Te Kal TOD 


pi) eivat; ovTe yap Tov oxoTwdéaTEpa fun) bVTOS TPOS TO WaAdov 


D pu) eivac havjcetat, odte | pavotepa dvTos Tpds TO MaANov éivan. 


/ ” \ lal a 
"Arnbéctata, ébn. Hiprxaper dpa, os éorxev, Ott TA TOV TOARGY 


ry. 


érapugorepife. Vind. E et corr. g?: éwaugorepifer AIIZ g. 





Hase Z7hes.s.v. The ‘children’s riddle’ 
is (according to one of the two versions 
given by the Scholiast) aivis ris éorw ws 
avip Te KovK avnp | SpvOa Kovx bpvib’ ldwv 
re xovx ldwv, | érl ENov Te Kod Eddov 
Kadnuévnv | Ow Te Kod ALOw Badot Te Kod 
Baro. Athenaeus (X 452 C) assigns it (on 
the authority of Clearchus) to Panarces. 
The interpretation is ‘‘a eunuch aimed at 
a bat which he saw imperfectly sitting 
upon a reed with a pumice-stone and 
missed him” (J. and C.). This riddle 
was used as an exercise in logic among 
the Stoics (Diimmler Axzisth. p. 43), 
but that is not a sufficient reason for sup- 
posing (with Diimmler) that they took it 
from Antisthenes. 

479 c 16 tyHs Bodns wépi xtA. The 
MSS apparently read epi: mép: is due to 
Benedictus. Stephanus wishes to delete 

_ the second, Richards the first preposition, 
but the whole sentence is loosely con- 
structed, as if a mere child’s riddle was 
not worth remembering or dwelling on: 
‘the children’s riddle about the eunuch, 
don’t you know, about hitting the bat, 
what it was the riddle says he struck it 
with, and on what it was sitting.’ @ and 
not ws (as Baiter supposed) is the reading 
of A. 

' 17 Kal ydp tatra KTA. Taira is of 
course 7T& mo\Ad, as Jowett and others 
rightly explain. Campbell appears 
strangely to take it of the children’s 
riddle. I agree with Ast that érayudo- 
Tepifev—see cr. m.—must be wrong. It 
is usual to supply @orxe, but this is very 
difficult, and the categoric affirmative is 
much more to the point. For the error see 
Introd. § 5. Hartman hastily pronounces 
o'r’ duporepa ore ovdérepov spurious on 
the ground that ‘‘illas res ovdérepov esse 
modo (otre ¢ivac—vojoat) dictum est,” 
and that ‘*non verum est illas res non 


esse dudorepa.” The text is perfectly 
sound. Phenomena, says Glauco, can- 
not be ‘fixedly conceived of’ as either 
(2) being or (4) not being, nor yet as 
(c) neither of the two. The fourth 
alternative is to ‘fix them in the mind’ 
as (d) both being and not being. This 
too is impossible, although we may say 
that they ‘ both are and are not’ (477 A, 
478 D). The reason is that they are not, 
in the last analysis, ‘ both being and not- 
being,’ but something between the two, 
as Socrates presently points out. (See 
also on ofov in 478 D.) Phenomena can- 
not be fixedly conceived (rayiws vojoat) 
in any kind of way, because they ave 
no fixity themselves. They are in a 
constant state of Heraclitean flux: cf. 
kvAwdetrat, wAavnrov in D and (for ravyiws) 
IV 434D 2. 

479 D 23 Td Tv TwoAd@v KTA.: 
‘the multitude’s multitudinous formulae” 
Bosanquet. The words refer to general 
rules, standards, canons, believed in by 
the multitude (cf. ra rv wodAGy doyyara 
VI 493 A), who have on every single 


fuua), mutually inconsistent and unco- 
ordinated, because they do not know 
that_ré xadov, TO dyadédr etc. are each of 
t : ey say, for exa yerd 
nov is Kaddv,’ ‘7d cuudépoy is Kanddr,’ 
‘rd dyaddv is kadov,’ and so on. Such 
assertions give the appearance of plurality 
to 7d xadov, by connecting it, not indeed 
with the objects of sense, but with other 
el6n (cf. 476 A, 476C 2m.). The form 
in which Plato expresses his conclusion 
(ra Twv mo\\wy ToAKad voOutMa Kadod 
mépt and not simply 7a mod\d\a& kaha) 
prepares us for vI 484, where the whole 
purpose of this enquiry is disclosed. _It 


is the business of the philosopher-king to 
brit’ GRIF Oat Of chUe-by remedellin g 


subject many such standards (ro\\a@ vo- ZA 
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TOAAA voULa KaXOD TE wep Kal TOV GdAXoV peTakV TOU KUALV- 
25 deftat Tov TE wn GvTOS Kal Tod OvTOS EidALKpLVAS. Hiprjwaper. 
Hpompodoyjrapen 5é ye, elf Te Tovodtov davein, dofaaroy avTo 
GXX’ ov yvowortov Seiv rA€éyecOar, TH peTakd Suvdpet TO peTaéy 
Travyntov adicKopevoy. ‘OQporoynxauev. Tovds dpa ronda Kara 
Gewpévous, | avto S& TO Kaddv gr) Opavtas pd G\Xr\o er avToE 
30 dryovte Suvapévous ErrecOat, kai wWoArA Sixata, adto 88 Td Sixatov. 
un, Kal Tavta ovUTa, SoEafeww djcomev Arravta, yryvocKew Sé ov 
dSo€alovew ovdév. “Avayxn, Edn. 
Oewpévous Kai del Kata Tata dcavTws dvTa; dp ov yuyvooxew 
arn ov d0€aleuv; Ovxodv Kai aomdverbai 
35 TE Kal Hirety ToUTOVS pev TavVTa dhoopev, €h ois yvaois éoTu, 
| €xeivous Oé ep’ ols d0Ea; 4 od pvnpovetouer, bt. hdavds Te Kai 480 
ypoas Kadas Kal Ta ToLadT Epamev ToUTOUS direiv Te Kal Oedc Oat, 
auto 5€ TO Kadov ovS avéxerOar ws Tt Ov; Mepvyueba. M2 odv 
TL TWANMMEANTOMEV Pidodo£ous KaXodvTEs aVTOVS “aAXov h hidoao- 
5 hous; Kal dpa nuiv ofddpa yareravodc., av ottw éywper; 


Ti d€ ad tods avta &xacta 


’ / \ a 
Avaykn Kai TavTa. 


Ouvn, av enol TelOwvTar, pn: TH yap adnOEt yarerraivery ov 
Oéuis. Tods avtd apa Exacrov TO ov domasonenauy prrogogous 


arr’ ov diroddEous KAntéov; Llavtdmace pév odv. 


TEAOC TIOAITElAC €. 





the vouiua of the many in conformity 5 dpa—Aé€ywpev; See Isocrates de 
with the Idea. He must not allowthem Soph. 8 mrelw xaropHotivras rods rats 
to predicate Kkowwvia of elén unless the <do0éats xpwuévous 7 To’s Thy EwmioTHUHY 
el6n really intercommunicate, éxew émayyedouévovs. To this (accord- 

28 modda kada. Is cada the plural ing to Teichmiiller Zz¢. Fehd. 1 p. 103) 
of ‘zhe beautiful,’ or of ‘a beautiful’? Plato here replies, and the retort is sup- 


This question is raised by Bosanquet, 
who answers it thus: ‘‘the sentence 
about formulae leads me to interpret it 
in the former sense=‘ many standards,’ or 
cases accepted as standards, ‘of beauty.’” 
Cf. 479 A, where however we have ro\Aa 
ra xadd, and its antithesis év 7d Kadov. 
The expression 7o\\a kaha must, I think, 
be taken in its usual sense, as the plural 
of xadov 71; but it includes not only the 
objects of sense, but also véuima mepl 
xa\o0, which are themselves ro\\a Kaha, 
because they connect avré 76 xadov with 
another efdos. See last note. 

4795 32 atta acta: the gene- 
ralised expression including ard kaddv, 


avro dixacov and all the Ideas. Cf. vI 
507 B 7. 
480A 2 epapev. 4768. 


to become 


posed to be the more telling, because 
Isocrates, in spite of. the sentence just 
quoted, aspired to the name ¢uAdcogos : 
see Spengel /sokrates u. Platon pp. 13, 
22 ff. Diimmler, on the other hand, 


supposes that Antisthenes is meant, as ~ 


before (see on 476 D). I can see no 
sufficient reason for holding that Plato is 
here thinking specially of either, although 
the cap fits both. 

4 rooddhovs. The connotation of 
prAdc0¢os has greatly altered or developed 
since Book II: see II 376°B z., and cf. 
Krohn //. Sz. pp. 9, 20, 102. Krohn is 
fully justified when he calls the concluding 
part of Book v ‘the turning-point ” of 
the Republic (ib. p- 107). 

ic city’ is now well on the oes 
aplée in the Heavens: 





Plato’s hitherto 


APPENDICES TO BOOK V. 


I. 


On the relation of the fifth book of the Republic to Aristophanes 
Lcclesiazusae. 


That there is some kind of connexion or interdependence between 
the Aristophanic and Platonic descriptions of a communistic ideal, is 
a theory which has been strenuously advocated by a succession of 
distinguished scholars from the middle of the 18th century to the 
present day. The author of the suggestion was apparently Bizet, who, 
as I learn from Tchorzewski (de Politia, Timaco, Critia 1847 p. 150), 
appended to his argument of the Licclesiazusae the note 6 0 ‘Aptoto- 
pavys bua tovtwv tovs diAroaddous, ois éxOpos mY; padiota O€ TA TOU 
TlAdtwvos repi roditeias BiBria Weyew oKxwrrev Kai Kwopwoerv doxet. An 
attempt to establish the connexion was made by Lebeau in 1760 
(Tchorzewski l.c.), but the first to advance ayy serious arguments in 
its support was Morgenstern (de Plat. Rep./comment. prima 1794 pp. 
74—78). In one form or another, the theory received the support 
of, among the older generation of scholars, Boeckh (de stmultate 
Xen. et Plat. 1811 p. 26), Bergk (Comment. de rel. com. Attic. antig. 
- 1838 pp. 81, 404 2.), Meineke (Hist. crit. com. Graec. 1839 pp. 
287 ff.), and Tchorzewski (l.c.): see Susemihl Gen. Entwick. 1 pp. 
296 ff., where the author mentions the most important writings on 
the subject down to 1857. ‘lhe original theory has undergone some 
new and remarkable developments since the efflorescence of the 
chorizontic school of criticism, in whose hands the apparent con- 
nexion between the Zcclestazusae and the Republic has formed a useful 
weapon for attacking the unity of Plato’s dialogue.. Foremost of these 
critics is Krohn (72%. S¢. 1876 pp. 72—83, and //. Frage 1878 pp. 36 f.); 
among the others, we may refer in particular to Stein (de Ar. Eccles. 
arg. ¢ quarto reip. Plat. lib. sumpto 1880), Teichmiiller (Zit. Fehden 1 
1881 pp. 15 ff. and 11 1884 pp. 41 f.), Bergk (Gr. Literaturgesch. 1887 
Iv pp. 85, 462 ff.), Usener (in Brandt’s zur Entwick. d. Pl. Lehr. v. d. 
Seelenthetlen 1890 p. 6), and above all Chiappelli (in Riv. dz Lilologia 
etc. XI pp. 161—273 and Xv pp. 343-352), to whom we owe what is 
in my opinion by far the most interesting and valuable discussion on 
the whole subject. A few distinguished writers still maintain that 
the philosopher and the comedian are probably independent of one 
another, notably Zeller (PA. d. Griechen* 1 1, p. 551 . 2) and on 
the whole also Hirmer (Zuiést. u. Komp. d. Plat. Pol. pp. 655—660), 
but the balance of published opinion is in favour of recognising in 
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some shape or other a historical connexion between the socialistic 
burlesque of Aristophanes and the serious communism of Plato. 

In reviewing the available evidence, it will be convenient to con- 
sider, in the first place, any external indications which may be supposed 
to have a bearing on the theory; secondly, any alleged or possible 
references to Plato himself in the Zcclesiazusae, or to Aristophanes in 
the fifth book of the Republic; thirdly, the general similarity between 
the two writings ; and finally, such particular resemblances of language 
and idea as have been adduced in support of the allegation that Plato 
has in view Aristophanes, or Aristophanes Plato. 


I. Alleged external evidence. 


According to Aristotle (Pol. B 7. 1266* 34 ff.), oddeis—ovre tiv repi 
To. TEKVG. KowornTa kai TAS yovaikas aAXos (i. e. other than Plato) xexawvo- 
TOpNKEV OUTE TEpl TA TvOTITLA THY yovaikdv, and Plato himself in the 
Timaeus 18c remarks, with reference to the communism of the Republic, 
} tovro pev dia THY anOeray Tov AExXOGevTwV cdpvnpoverTOV, OTL KOWE 
Ta TOV yapwv Kal TA TOV Taidbwy Taow ardvtwv éTribenev TX; On the 
strength of these passages Teichmiiller (ll.cc.) has argued that the fifth 
book of the Republic must have preceded the Lcclestazusae. ‘The 
argument is, however, as Zeller points out (l.c.), altogether incon- 
clusive ; for Aristotle does not assert that Plato was the first, but that 
he was the only authority, who introduced this innovation. It is there- 
fore clear that Aristotle, who must have known the L£cclestazusae, is 
excluding the fantastic creations of comedy from his survey. ‘This 
inference 1 is further supported by another ‘passage in the Politics (ib. 12. 
127 4° 9—1 I), where 7 Te Tov yevatkav Kat Taldwv Kal THS OVTias KOLWOTNS 
Kal TA GvooiTLiAa TOV YUVaLKOV are said to be iéra [lAatwvos. See also 
Newman, Zhe Politics of Aristotle, Vol. u p. 282. It has been main- 
tained on the other hand that the Zeclestazusae is earlier than the 
Republic, because Aristophanes declares his proposals to be pyre dedpa- 
péva pnt eipnueva mw mpdtepov (Lccl. 579), but, in point of fact, the 
educated Greeks of Aristophanes’ time probably knew that com- 
munistic societies had already existed (see on v 451 C, 457 B), and Zeller 
takes the comedian much too seriously when he supposes this line to 
demonstrate the priority of Aristophanes’ play even to the proposals of 
the philosopher. No ancient writer, so far as I am aware, has sug- 
gested either that Aristophanes refers to Plato, or that Plato refers to 
Aristophanes ; and there is no other external evidence of any kind, if 
we except certain chorizontic conjectures which are in harmony, so 
far as they go, with the well-known statement of Gellius (Voct. Ai. 
XIV 3) about the separate publication of part of the Republic. See 
Introd. § 4. The question must therefore be decided, if at all, on other 
grounds. 


Il. Alleged or prima facie possible allusions either (a) to Plato in 
the Ecclesiazusae, or (b) to Aristophanes in the fifth book of the Republic. ~ 


(a) The name of Plato does not occur in the Zeclesiazusae. This 
fact has sometimes been used as an argument against the theories 
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connecting the Zeclestazusae and the Republic: see for example Zeller‘ 
Il 1, p. 551 2. But, as Bergk’(Gr. Literaturgesch. tv p. 86) and others 
have pointed out, the later comedies of Aristophanes comparatively 
seldom attack contemporaries by name’, and in any case Aristophanes 
was quite at liberty, if he thought fit, to caricature the scheme of Plato 
without specifying its author. Cf. Krohn 77. Sz p. 76. Is Plato 
present in disguise in any portion of the play? Some critics have 
detected an allusion to the philosopher in the words with which the 
Aristophanic chorus introduces the communism of the Zeclesiazusae : 
viv dy det oe ruKvnv ppéva Kal iidcopov éyeipew 
hpovtid’ émurrapevnv 
Taio. pitawow apivew (vv. 571—573): 


The reading of the mss is ¢tAdcodor, and there is no sufficient justi- 
fication for the conjectures ¢iAddypov or iAdxowvov, for the dactylic 
measure may easily pass into the trochaic, as in Frogs 884 (quoted in 
Blaydes’ note). It is of course possible, on the face of it, that Plato is 
in Aristophanes’ mind, and the possibility becomes still more evident if 
we read giAocddwv, which Bergk declares—somewhat hastily, I think— 
to be necessary on metrical grounds (Gr. Literaturgesch. 1vV p. 463 x. 
135). But drAdcodor gives the better construction and sense, and the 
words of Aristophanes as they stand in the mss do not in themselves 
suggest a reference to the theories either of Plato or of any other 
philosopher. The adjective ¢tAdcodor is merely an amplification of 
muxvyv. Cf. Hirmer l.c. p. 659 2. 2. Others may be inclined to 
recognise Plato in the etmperys veavias who proposes the yuvaixoxparia 
of Aristophanes’ play : 


PeTa TOUTO ToivUY e’TpETHS Vveavias 
Aevads Tis averndno oporos Nixia 
Synunyopyowv, Karexeipnoev Eye 
ws xp) Tapadodvar tals yuvaréi tHv woAW KTA. 
(vv. 427—454-) 
But in this instance dlso the identification would be purely speculative, 
and much the same may be said of Bergk’s conjecture (Comm. de relig. 
Com. Att. ant. p. 4047.) that rov tov ypadéwv apiorov in verse 995 
refers to Plato: 
Neav. Gd & peX dppwdd Tov épacryy cov. 
Ip. tiva; 
Neav. tov tév ypadéwv apiorov. 
Tp. otros 8 éore tis; 
Neav. ds tots vexpoiur Cwypadet tas Ankvovs, 
GAN’ aif, orws py o eri Ovparow oerar. 


(vv. 994—997.) 


* Plato and his school are however frequently mentioned by the poets of the New 
Comedy. The following references are due to Stein (l.c. p. 9 7.): Theopompus ap. 
Meineke Frag. Comic. Gr. 11 p. 797, Anaxandrides ib. 111 p. 170, Amphis pp. 302, 
305, Ephippus p. 332, Epicrates p. 370, Cratinus Junior p. 378, Alexis pp. 382, 451, 
453, 455, 468, Philippides Iv p. 468. See D. L. 111 26 ff. 
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There remains a single passage in which the fertile imagination of 
the same scholar discovered a precise and positive allusion to Plato. 
It is a tolerably well established tradition that Plato was originally 
called Aristocles (D. L. 1 4, and other evidence in Zeller* 1 1, p. 392 
a. 1), and Aristyllus is a diminutive or hypocoristic form of that name, 
See Etym. M. p. 142. 55 ff. “ApiorvAdos’ svopa rapa “Apwrrodaver. 
eipyrat de droKopioTiKas 0 “AptaroKXys, and Eustath, ad Ll. p. 989. 45 
drroKexdproTar 0 “HpvdXos éx tod “HpaxAns ws é« tod “ApiotoxAys 6 
’ApiorvAdos rapa TO Kkwpixo, with Fick Griech. Personennam. p. Lit. 
Now in the Lcclesiasusae 646 ff., after Praxagora has described the 
advantages of domestic communism in language very like Plato’s, we 
read :— 


IIpag. odd pévtoe dewvorepov tovrov Tov mpaypatos éoTi,— 
BAer. 710 zotov; 
IIpag. «i oe prrajoerev ‘AptatudXos, dackwv avtov marép eivan. 
BAer. oipwlow trav Kal Kwxvor. 
IIpaé. ov dé y dlous a av kadapivOns, 
ddr’ ovTos pev ™poTepov yéeyovev mpw To Wydirpa yeverOat, 
wor ovxt d€os a oe pidyon. 
Brew. dewdv pevtav érerdvOy. 


Why should not Aristyllus be Plato? Bergk had the boldness to 
suggest their identity (l.c. p. 403 z.), and in the following year Meineke 
upheld the same view by the citations which I have given. ‘The con- 
jecture deserves the praise of ingenuity, but is far from probable in 
itself, and has met with little favour at the hands of recent writers. If 
Plato is personated by Aristyllus, we can only say that his features are 
distorted beyond the possibility of recognition both here and in the 
Plutus 

pvbocopev O worep tpdyouv 
THv pivas av 8 “ApiorvAdos vroxdoKwv épets 
exeaOe pytpt xotpor (vv. 313—315): 


nor is it at all likely that Aristophanes, even in a late comedy like the 
Eccclesiazusae, would have had recourse to so far-fetched a cryptogram. 
We meet with Aristyllus as a distinct and separate proper name 
before the archonship of Euclides (CIA 1 299, CIA 1 447 col. 1, quoted 
by Hirmer lc. p. 659), and we have no reason for disbelieving the 
Scholiasts when they remark that this particular “ApiorvAdos was only 
some aicyporows or other whom Aristophanes wished to deride. To 


judge from his posthumous history of Greek literature (Iv pp. 86, 463), — 


Bergk himself afterwards abandoned the idea that Aristyllus stands for 
Plato. 

It will be seen that the available evidence under this head is quite 
insufficient to establish the probability of any kind of connexion 
between the Aeclesiazusae and the Republic. 


(6) It has been maintained by Chiappelli (l.c.) and other writers 
that Plato makes frequent reference to Aristophanes in the course of 
Book v. ‘The expressions in question have been separately dealt with 
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as they occur: but it will be easier to estimate the cumulative value of 
their evidence if we bring them under the compass of a single survey. 


The following passages claim consideration : 

(1) ov« iore doov eopov Adywv éereyeipete> dv éyw Spdv TapyKa. TOTE, 
py Tapacyxor Tod dxAov 450 B. 

(2) dmroivta dé kai Cytotvta dpa tors Adyous ToreicHar, 6 dy eyo 
dp0, poBepov Te Kat peneens ov TL yGuee odpdXciv tA. 450 E. 

(3) Taxa. d€ ovTws dv dpGus €xor, pera avdpetov dpaya mavtedws 
dcamrepavOev TO eguapisied av carseat 451 BC. 


(4) ov po Byreov TH TOV Xaptevtwv TKIP PATA, Goa Kai ola av elmrovev 
eis THY Touadr ny peta BodAnv yevoperny Kal wept Ta yuevaove Kai rept 
povoikyy Kal ovk éAaxiota repli Tiy Tdv OTAWY GXéow Kal Irrwv dxnoeLS 
452 BC. 


(5) para.os ds yeAotov adXo tu wyeiTae 7) 7 TO KaKOV, Kal 6 yeAwrorocety 
emiXetpov mpos aAAny Twa. owl droBerwv ws yeAotou 7 THY TOU appovds 
TE Kal KAKO, Kai KaAOD ad orrovdaler mpds aAAov Te oKoT ov oTNOdpEvos 7 
TOV TOU Byabod 452D. Cf. also denOetoi te tovTwv py TA adrav rparrew, 
adr orovdalev 452 C. 


(6) rov Ta évavtia Neveree 454E and tov ra towdra avtid€yovtos 
455A. 

(7) 6 de yor avyp €mi yupvats yuvaréiv, TOU BeAtiortov € eveka yupva- 
Copevass, areAn Tov yeroiou [codias| dpérwv xaprov, obdév oldev, ws Eouxer, 
ep @ yeXG 00d 6 TL TpatTTE 457 B. 


(8) Kai pev d% Kai Tots rpdcbev ye wuoroyodpev 464 B. 
> , a > , en , \ 4 a > ‘ 
(9) © Ywxpares—rovodrov ékBEBAnKas pyya te Kal Adyov, Ov cirwv 
Hyou eri oe wavy TrodXov’s te Kal ot davAovs—Oeiv diarerapévous ws 


Gavpacia eépyaropévous 473 Ef. 


In nearly all these places Chiappelli (l.c.) suspects that Plato has 
Aristophanes in view. As regards the first, it is tolerably clear from 
Plato’s choice of the word zapyjxa that the éopos Adywy means the 
swarm of subjects which Socrates will now have to discuss, and not the 
hostile criticism which he will encounter: see note ad loc. The notes 
on (2) and (3) will shew that neither of these passages warrants the 
conclusion that either Aristophanes or any other representative of 
Athenian comedy is intended. It would be almost equally rash to 
identify tov ta évavtia A€yovra in (6) with Aristophanes, and in (9) 
Plato is manifestly thinking of a coalition of antagonists, not to mention 
the fact that the subject of the philosopher-king, which evokes this 
exclamation from Glauco, is nowhere hinted at in the Zcclestazusae. If 
the imperfect wuodoyodpuev is to be retained in (8), the sentence be- 
comes more pointed on the supposition that Plato is replying to some 
criticism or caricature of his communistic theories; but even without 
such a hypothesis, the meaning is satisfactory enough. In the other 
three passages, viz. (4), (5) and (7), it is difficult to resist the impression 
that Plato’s vigorous invective, though professedly general, has also a 
personal application. There are several places in the Republic where 
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Plato has with much probability been supposed to be thinking of an 
individual in describing the type, as, for example, when he pours 
contempt on the epideictic rhetorician in the person of Isocrates (vi 
498E 2.); and it is quite possible that he thought of Aristophanes 
when he wrote these words. But there cannot be any reference to the 
Ecclestazusae in particular, for the L£cclestazusae does not touch upon 
any of the special topics which Plato here mentions, such as the 
athletic and military exercises of women. 
reasonably affirm is that, if the eclestazusae can be shewn on other 
grounds to be an attack either on Plato’s own theories, or on views 
with which he sympathised, the personal tone of (4), and especially of 
(5) and (7), is most easily explicable on the hypothesis that they are a 
sort of counter attack on Aristophanes by Plato. 


III. Zhe general resemblances between the two works in respect of 
subject-matter and content. 


The Zcclestazusae falls into two well-marked divisions (1—876, and 
877—-1181), the second of which merely elaborates and illustrates the 
idea expressed in vv. 615—618, and contains nothing which can fairl 
be quoted in this connexion. It is otherwise with the first half of the 
play. There Aristophanes deals with a number of subjects which are 
treated also by Plato, viz. Community of Goods (5go—594, 597—610, 
673—692), Community of Women (611—634), Community of Children 
(635—650), the absence of every kind of 8d/xac (657—672), and the 
establishment of gvaciria (715 f.). The coincidence is remarkable and 
certainly requires explanation. 


IV. Specific parallels in idea, or in language, or in both tdea and 


language. 
These are more numerous and sometimes, perhaps, more remarkable 
than is generally supposed. We may tabulate them as follows: 


The most that we can — 


PLATO. 


(1) Tas yevaixas Tavras TOV av- 
Spav TovTwv TavTwVY Tagas €tivaL 
Kowas, idia de pydevi pydeutay 
guvoukeity 457 C f. 


(2) Ore wavTwv Evupopwrar av 
cin mpaxOevta TH mode Kal TOLS 
ptvragw 458 B. 

( 3) matépas O€ Kal Ouyarépas Kal 
a viv dn eyes ows Sayvarovrat 
aNAH wv 5 461 C f TaVvTl yap, @ av 
evrvyxavn TUS, 7 os wWerpo u] ws 
aay i 7 ws marpl y] ws pntpi ) vel 
n Gvyarpi 7 a TOUTWV éxydvous  ™po- 
yovois vomit evtvyxavew 463 C: cf. 
461 D. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


Kal TAvTAS yap KOLVaS TOLD TOS 
avdpact ovycataxetobat | KaL 0.L00- 


rove TO BovrAopevw (614 f.) 


Kal pnv ote pev xpnota didagw me 
orev'w (583). 


TOS ovv ovTH Covrov nav TOUS 
avTov matdas exacrtos | éorat Suvaros 
StaryryvarKery j Ti d¢ de; warépas 
yap dmavras | rovs peo Burépous 


avTov elvat TOLL Xpovoiou VOopl- 


odvow (635—637). 


koe eee 
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(4), EXopev ovv—peitov ayabov 
‘tov 0 av Evvdyn Te Kai morn piay (sc. 


thv Tod); Oix exouev 4624 f. 


(5) ti d€; Sika te Kai éyKdy- 

‘\ > / > > / 
para mpos adAAnAovs ovK olyyoeTat 
€& abrav, ws Eros eizretv KTA. ; 464 D. 


(6) Kat pay ore ye vewrepos mpeo- 

, ” 4 , _ 
Burepov—ovre adro BialeoOar éri- 
XElpyoe. Tore, ovTe TUTTE WS TO 

of > > 3sQ\ > , 
eikos* olpar 8 ovde aAAWS aTiysacer: 
e ‘ ‘\ ‘\ 4 , / 
ivav® yap tT) PtAaxe KwAvovte, déos 
Te Kal aidws, aidws pev ws yovewy 141) 
¢ ” , ‘AT \ s 
amterOau cipyovoa, déos d€ TO TH 
macxovTt Tovs GAXovs Bonbetv, Tods 

\ e ea \ \ c > , 
pev ws vels, Tos d€ ws adeAdois, 
Tous d€ ws matépas 465 A f,. 

(7) aAAQ pv cat Kal “Opnpov 
Tois ToLoLade Sikatov Ti“aV TOV Vewv 
9 > , ‘ a. 7 ‘ 
doo. ayaboi: Kat yap “Ounpos tov 
evookiunoavTa ev TH TOAEUW VYwWTOL- 
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GAN €va row Kowov wacw Biorov 
Kat TovTov opo.ov (594: Cf. 590— 
593). 

x x. a7 , , \ 
tHv d€ Siatay tiva wounoets ; Kownv 
macw: TO yap actu! piav oixnoiv 
dnt momocew ovppygae eis ev 
amavra,'! wore Badilew eis dAAnAOVS 


(673—675: cf. 690 ff.) 


GAX ovde dikat mpw@rov Evovrar KTA, 


(657—672: cf. also 560—567). 


> 9 ae \ > > , ‘ 

adX 0 Tapertws ovK émiTpeer* TOTE 
> > a > »” > saN j ~ > 

d avtots oux ewer’ ovdev | tov aAXo- 
, ¢ A 2 A 

Tplwv ooTis TUTTOL: voy & HY TAy- 
, > , tal 

yevtos axovon ! wy adtov éxelvov 
/ \ “ al “~ 

TumTyn Sedws Tots Specw Todto 


paxetrac (641 —643). 


¥i2 5 ~ ” ” 5 , | 
Kal pawoety eorat Tots radapiouc ww 
Tovs avdpeious ev TO ToEUw, KEL TLS 
Seidos yeyevyta, | iva pn Serva 
> , 
aicxvvopnevor (679—68r). 


ow Alavra edn dunvexceoou yepai- 
peoGat, ws TavTHV oixetav ovoay 
TU TO pBavri TE Kal _avdpeiy, é 
MS apna TO TYsaoOar Kal THV ioxby 
aveno et. ‘Opborara, eby. Tlewo- 
pela apa, wv O ey, Tatra ‘ye 
‘Opnpw 468 Cc f. 


I have drawn attention to the Aristophanic parallels in commenting 
on each of these passages of Plato individually. The impression which 
they produce as a whole will vary according to the -observer’s bent and 
attitude of mind. ‘To Zeller and Hirmer they appear for the most 
part only accidental coincidences natural enough in the independent 
exposition and development of the same fundamental idea. By way of 
illustration Hirmer reminds us that one of the reasons which Plato 
assigns for domestic communism finds an echo in the motive to which 
Herodotus had already attributed the community of wives among the 
Agathyrsi: see note on 463.c. Susemihl on the other hand seems to 
think that the resemblances are too striking to be merely accidental 
(Gen. Entwick. \1 p.297). Experience has shewn that it would be rash 
to limit the possible degrees of approximation between two writers of 
ability discussing the same or similar subjects ; but for my own part I 
am disposed to think that we should give the preference to an ex- 
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planation which, while it is probable on other grounds, leaves room 
for the possibility that some at least of these coincidences are not 
altogether fortuitous. 

On a retrospect of the foregoing discussion, we see that the residue 
of solid fact awaiting explanation is first, the general resemblance of 
subject and treatment between the fifth book of the Republic and the 
Lcclesiazusae, and secondly, certain particular coincidences of idea and 
phraseology. No very great stress should be laid on the personal and 
polemical tone which seems to make itself felt in some of the passages 
cited under heading II (4); but it may be found that a solution which 
explains the other phenomena will provide a reasonable account of this 
matter also. 

What explanations may be, or have been, offered ? 

It may be suggested, in the first place, that Aristophanes and Plato 
are borrowing from the same literary source. According to Aristoxenus 
ap. D. L. 11 37 and Favorinus ib. 57 the Repudlic of Plato was found 
almost entire év rots IIpwrayopov “AvtiAoyikois, but the fable is unworthy 
of serious discussion, and has not been accepted by any responsible 
critic (cf. Frei, Quaestiones Protagoreae p. 187). Apart from this testi- 
mony, there is no evidence to support the view that the resemblances 
between Aristophanes and Plato are due to imitations of the same: 
original. 

Secondly, it has.been held that Aristophanes copies from Plato. 
According to this theory, the Zcclestazusae caricatures the Platonic 
community of goods, wives and children, referred to or expounded in | 
the end of Book 111, in Iv 423 £ f., and especially in Book v of the 
Republic. Zeller and others have endeavoured to refute this view by 
urging that communism in the Zcc/estazusae is represented rather as an 
extreme development of democracy and the democratical spirit than 
s “das Hirngespenst eines aristokratischen Doctrinars” (Zeller l.c. p. 
552 ”.); that Aristophanes depicts a yvvatxoxparia, and exhibits in fact 
“a bill in Parliament for the putting down of men” (Merry Wives of 
Windsor 11 1), whereas in Plato we have an aptoroxparia in which the 
best women and the best men are on an equality ; and that there are 
many proposals in the fifth book of the Republic to which there is no 
analogy in the Zeclesiazusae, although they would have formed an 
admirable subject for Aristophanes’ peculiar kind of wit, such as the 
KAnpot tives Kouwot (4604), the gymmastic exercises of the female 
guardians (4528 C al.), and their presence on the field of battle (471 D 
al.). These observations are certainly true, and conclusive against the 
theory that the LZcclestazusae was intended by Aristophanes as an ex- 
haustive polemic against Plato’s communism, and nothing more; but 
such a theory is quite indefensible-and betrays a complete misappre- 
hension of the genius of Comedy. The primary object of Aristophanic 
Comedy, when all is said and done, was to amuse (4528 C, 457 B), 
and the accurate and complete recapitulation of Plato’s theories would 
~ not only be slavish and pedantic, but also much less amusing than a 
partial and distorted view. “Dass Aristophanes nicht naturgetreue 
Farben liebt, wenn er seine Opfer der Biihne iiberantwortet, braucht 
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nicht besonders gesagt zu werden; er hat am Sokrates eine wahrhaft 
thersiteische Rolle gespielt. Also soll Niemand behaupten, er habe 
den Wortlaut der Politie vor Augen seine Komddie gedichtet, bedacht 
dem Verfasser kein Unrecht zu thun. .Er nahm, was seinem Zwecke 
diente; fiir seine Extravaganzen muss man zunachst das Wesen der 
Komik verantwortlich machen” (Krohn PZ, St p. 79). The real 
question is whether the actual points of contact between the Repudlic 
and the Zcclesiazusae are sufficiently numerous and of such a kind as 
to shew that Aristophanes had the Repubiic in view in any part of his 
play. If we confine ourselves to the internal evidence, the possibility 
of such a direct and immediate reference to Plato’s dialogue cannot 
be denied; but it is impossible for many reasons to believe that the 
whole of the Republic is earlier than 393—390B.C., between which 
dates the Zcc/estazusae falls. 

It is at this point that the separatist critics step in. In discussing 
the relationship between Aristophanes and Plato, Morgenstern (l.c. 
p- 83) had already made the suggestion that the Republic as we have it 
now is an editio aucta et emendata of an earlier Repudlic, and that 
Aristophanes had before him this preliminary treatise ; and Teichmiiller 
for his part places the first five books of the Aepudbiic in 392 or 391, 
and the £eclesiazusae in 390 B.c. (l.c. 1 pp. 15 ff.). But the resem- 
blances between the two works can be explained without having 
recourse to the hypotheses of the separatists, and the question whether 
the different books of the Republic were published together or not 
should be kept distinct from the present enquiry. See Jntrod. § 4 
where I have tried to shew that the xwpiGovres have hitherto failed to 
prove their case. 

Thirdly, Plato may have had the LZeclesiazusae in view when he 
wrote the fifth book of the Repudiic. This opinion was first, I think, 
expressed by Boeckh, who remarks ‘‘ Plato quinto Reipublicae lepidorum 
hominum facetiis perstricta haec placita significans Aristophanis comoe- 
diam videtur respicere” (l.c. p.~26). Boeckh’s view seems to be 
regarded as possible both by Zeller (1. c.) and Hirmer (l.c.), the latter 
of whom reminds us that Plato alludes to Aristophanes also in other 
parts of the Republic (see on Vil 529 B, Cc, and cf. vi 508 B z.): and, 
among the separatists, Krohn, Stein, Usener and Chiappelli, in one 
form or another, hold what is fundamentally the same belief. Accord- 
ing to Krohn (77. Sz. 1. c.), the order of publication was Republic 1—1Vv, 
Leclesiazusae, Republic v. In the Leclesiazusae Aristophanes ridicules 
the Platonic community of wives and children alluded to in Iv 423 Ef., 
and doubtless familiar enough as a _topic_of conversation-inthe” more 
cultivated circles of Athenian society ; while the first half of Lepublic Vv 
_reiterat€S, in view of Aristophanes’ travesty, the principle of kowa ra 
diAwv, adding new and well-considered arguments in its support. Stein 
and Chiappelli (Il.cc.) agree pretty closely with Krohn, except that 
Stein thinks the remark of Socrates in Iv 423 E f. was enough by itself 
to inspire the author of the Zclestazusae, without any assistance from 











_ the oral diffusion of Plato’s paradoxical innovations. The hypothesis 


proposed by Usener (ap. Brandt l.c.), regarded merely as a work of art, 
A. P, 23 
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is singularly perfect and complete. Starting from the thesis that the 
recapitulation of the Repudlic in the Zimaeus (17 C ff.) refers to a 
preliminary draft of a portion of the dialogue published before the 
production of the Zcclestazusae, Usener maintains that in Repudlic 1 
c. I5—IV c. 5 inclusive we have the substance of that earlier treatise, 
which included also a sketch of the community of wives and children, 
afterwards compressed into the single sentence Iv 423 Ef. Aristo- 
phanes’ travesty of this forerunner of the Republic is contained in the 
Ecclesiazusae, which was put on the stage, according to Usener, in 
393 B.c., and in Book v of the Republic Plato treats the whole subject 
afresh in view of Aristophanes’ attack. 

So much for the most important and representative theories which 
have been advanced on the question. In an enquiry of this kind, we 
cannot hope to attain the certainty of absolute demonstration; but 
I am strongly inclined to admit the probability that Plato had the 


Leélesiazusae and its author in-his mind when. ae 
fifth book which..deals.-.withthe-~subject—.of...women.al én. 
Granted that the Ecclesiazusae is earlier than Book v of the Republic, 
lato must have known the play, and the subjects treated of in the two 
writings are so closely.allied-that-it-would.-have-been..difficult_to ignore 
the comedian altogether in traversing what is nearly the same ground. 
The positive Coincidences, again, both general and” particular; though 
they do not perhaps compel us to assume any connexion between the 
two works, are, at all events in some cases, most readily explicable on 
that hypothesis. A similar remark will apply to the instances already 
cited of personal or apparently personal references to some representa- 
tive of the comic stage in more than one passage of Book v. But 
there is nothing in this admission which lends support to any of 
the chorizontic hypotheses, and the separatists, with few exceptions, 
take much too narrow a view of the question at issue. No doubt 
Aristotle asserts that the community of wives and children and the 
ovociria yuvaikov were novelties peculiar to Plato among all the authors 
both of theoretical and of practical polities (Po/. B 7. 1266* 34 ff.). As 
far as concerns actually existing States, Aristotle’s remark is demon- 
strably incorrect, if the word ‘polity’ is held to include barbarian as 
well as Hellenic constitutions'; and though what he says may be true of 
the roAuretar taév dirocodor, there is a considerable body of evidence 
to shew that the community of wives and children as well as of 
property was an idea freely mooted in Athenian speculative circles, 
even when it was not embodied in a formal zoArreéa like that of Plato, 
or that of Diogenes’ after him. The attitude of Euripides is highly 
significant in a question of this kind; and Diimmler (Pvodeg. zu Platons 
Staat p. 55) has drawn attention to a fragment of the Protesilaus 
where Euripides forestalls the Platonic conception in the words kowdv 
yap elvar xpnv yuvasxetov yévos (Fr. 655 Dindorf. Cf. also 77. 406, Med. 
573 ff. and Hipp. 616 ff.). The wide-spread desire in Plato’s age to break 





1 See on V 457 8B, 463C. 
2 See Zeller? 11 1, pp. 321—326. 
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with ‘convention’ and reorganize society on a ‘natural’ basis, with the 
frequent appeal to the analogy of the dumb creation (see on 451 Cc), in 
which the ‘vox Naturae’ was supposed to be most plainly audible, 
points towards the same conclusion ; and I do not think that Diimmler 
overshoots the mark when, in reviewing the available evidence, he 
affirms™‘ Es ist kein Zweifel, Weiber- und Giitergemeinschaft liegen auf 
dem Wege der Weltbegliickungsplane des fiinften Jahrhunderts” (1. c.). 
See also Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 111 p. 458 f., where Diels 
remarks ‘‘beriihmte Gedanken, deren schulmassige Fassung uns erst aus 
dem Anfang des vierten Jahrhunderts vorliegt (z. B. Sclavenemanci- 
pation und Weibergemeinschaft), bereits im Jahrhundert der Aufklarung 
geboren sind.” ‘That such aspirations commanded a large measure of 
sympathy and support among some of Socrates’ followers, including 
of course Plato, may be easily believed, both on account of the views 
which were afterwards promulgated by Plato and the Cynics, and also 
because there are signs that such an innovation would not have been 
altogether repugnant to the historical Socrates, whose attitude on sexual 
questions is almost repulsively utilitarian: see Xen. AZem. 1 3. 14, I I. 
5, 2. 4. It is from political and social ideas: of this kind that Aris- 
tophanes, who everywhere shews himself familiar with the intellectual 
movements of his day, derived the materials of his comedy. _ Every- 
thing else had been tried in Athens; why not have recourse to the 
remedy offered by the so-called ‘natural’ state of society? éddxe 
yap tovto povov év TH ToAe! ovrw yeyevfobar (Lccl. 456 f.).  Aristo- 
phanes’ /clestazusae is thus a satire both on Athenian democracy and 
on the socialistic theories of his age. The philosopher may well have 
been dissatisfied with the comedian’s unscrupulous travesty of views 
with which he had himself no little sympathy. In the fifth book of 
the Republic Plato touches with serious purpose on nearly all the pro- 
posals which Aristophanes had tried to make ridiculous, sometimes 
expressing himself as if he were the self-nominated champion of the 
ideal so licentiously burlesqued upon the stage, and even appears to 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp by a vigorous onslaught upon the 
principles and practice of Athenian comedy (452 C f.). 


II. 


V 452 p, £. paras 8s yeAotor adXo Te wyeirar 7 70 KQKOV, Kal 6 
yedwrororetv erriXerpav ™pos adAny Twa owe dro BAerov ws yeroion # n THY 
TOU appoves TE Kal Kaxod, Kat Kadov av omovdaler mpds aAXov Twa oKOTOV 
OTNTAMEVOS 7) TOV TOD adyabod. 


With this text (that of Paris A) I agrees, except for the trifling 
error tidy ow for twa ow. The words kai Kadod ad are omitted in 
= and a few late mss: in g they are replaced by kai ov Kadod ad. . 
There is no other variant of any consequence in the Mss. 

The explanation which I have given agrees with that of the Oxford 

editors except that they do not make 6 yeAwrozovetv éxiyerpdv subject 
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to omovdater, but to paraos, which will therefore have a threefold 
subject, viz. (1) és—Kaxdév, (2) o—xaxod, (3) ds (understood) kadod ad 
omovoate. kt. I think the view taken in the notes is both gram- 
matically easier and better in point of sense. In any case, however, 
the sentence must be allowed to be ill-constructed and awkward, 
although that in itself is not enough to justify us in accepting emenda- 
tions which are far from probable or satisfactory. 

The difficulties connect themselves (1 ) with os yeAotou, (2) with xat 
kahovd ad, (3) with mpos addAov twa oKoTdv oTnTapevos. ws yedoiov is 
cancelled by Cobet and Herwerden, and may of course be a gloss on 
adpoves te Kat kaxov. The omission of these two words improves the 
style, but, as they are in all the ss, it is safer to retain them as a 
Platonic pleonasm. 

As regards xai xadod at, the introduction of xaddv (‘beauty’ or 
‘taste’) as apparently a sort of duplicate of dyaGor seems at first sight 
unnecessary and irrelevant. But xaddv appears in the sister passage 
below (457 8B), and I think that xadotd here makes Plato’s allusion to 
the Old Comedy somewhat more pointed and telling, for Comedy, like 
every form of Greek art, might be supposed to aim at 76 xaddv. It 
cannot however be denied that xai xaAotd may be an erroneous dupli- 
cation of kai xaxod, and in that case the meaning will be ‘and he who 
attempts to raise a laugh etc. aims seriously also at another goal’ etc., 
6 yeAwromoveiy ércxepdv being the nominative to orovdafe. I formerly 
felt disposed to take this view. . 

The expression pds adAov twa oxordv otyodpevos has been taken 
by Jebb to mean ‘having set himself to some other aim’: cf. Soph. 
Ant. 299 mpos aicypa mpaypal’ icracba. The Sophoclean line might 
justify ords, but surely not oryodpevos, which is always I think— 
except of course where it means ‘having stopped ’ (desisto, desino, 
quiesto: see Stephanus: Hase s.v.)—transitive in good Greek. My 
explanation of oryodpevos is due to J. and C.: it receives some support 
from the parallel idiom in 4508 (pérpov—rowottwv Adywv axKovetv), 
where see note: but at best we must allow that the participle is 
somewhat awkward. W. H. Thompson and others expunge the pre- 
position pos. 

The other proposed solutions are as follows: (1) parasos ds yeAotov 
aAXo Ti Hyeirai—kakod, i orovdaler xtrA. (Bekker, Schneider. There is 
however no MS authority for 7. Schneider also favours Stephanus’ 
conjecture omovdalew for omovdae). (2) paravos—KaKod, Kat av o7rov- 
daéfe (Stallbaum). (3) Hermann bracketed 6 6 yeAwroroveiv—Kaxod, Kal, 
and (4) Cobet desired | to cancel és yehotov—Kaxor, kai, as well as ws 
yeAoiou and kat KaXdov av, reading, after KaKod, 7 omovdalen [zpos] aAAov 
TWa OKOTOV <mpo>oTyHOdpeEVvoS KTA. (5) parraLos— KaKov, Kal yeAwrorovety 
—daroBrére [ws yeAolov|—xaxod, kai [Kadod] ad orovdaler [zpos] adAov 
xtX. (Herwerden). 

There is, it will be observed, a general tendency to omit kai Kadod 
av, or at least kaAod. The presence of these words both in A and in II 
carries great weight. I have thought of suggesting pararos—xaxod Kat 
KkaAdv av otovdale. mpds <aAXo>, addAov twa oKomdv xtA. (‘aims 
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seriously also at another standard of taste, having set himself another 
goal’ etc.), or kai kadod at orovddler mpds aAAov Twa TKoTdv, <adov 
TWa OKOTOV> TTHTAapEVOS KTA, 


IIT. 


V 457 B dreAn Tod yeXoiov [rodlas| Spérwv Kaprov. 

The word codias is in all the mss, but there is no consensus of 
opinion as to how it should be explained. Schneider translates “ die 
Weisheitsfrucht des lacherlichen,” explaining this to mean ‘fructum 
sapientiae, quem risor iste quasi de arbore sapientiae suae decerpere, 
h.e. sapientia sua invenisse sibi videtur.” ‘‘ Plucks from his laughter an 
unripe fruit of wisdom” is Campbell’s translation. Each of these 
editors therefore understands one of the two genitives as representing 
the tree—Schneider codias, Campbell rod yeAotov; but neither alter- 
native is satisfactory, although Schneider’s gives the better sense. A’ 
third possibility would be to make tov yedoiov depend on the negative 
idea contained in aredy (cf. aredets THs Tod dvtos Héas Phaedr. 248 B), 
the sense being that their wisdom or art falls short of ro yeAotov, and so 
does not attain the end at which Comedy should aim. If the ms 
reading is to be retained, this explanation seems to me the best, but 
the relation of the two genitives still remains difficult and obscure. 
Jackson suggests that the expression may mean “a witcrop of ridicule.” 
To me it appears most probable that codias has been added by some 
scribe desirous of completing the quotation. See Zutrvod.$5. Others 
(Ast, Stallbaum, Herwerden, Hartman) retain ocodias and omit rod 
yeroion, but the interpolation of these words is Jess easy to explain, 
and paratos os yeAotov ado Te Hyetrat 7} TO KaKov iN 452 D is strongly 
in favour of keeping tod yeAofov here. ‘The object of Plato’s strictures 
in both passages is a particular view of 7o yeAotov with which he 
has no sympathy : see on 452 D. 


IV. 


On Infanticide in the Republic. 


The disputed passages are as follows :— 


(1 I) V 459 b, E det per, elmov, €K TOV _ Opohoynpeveav Tovs apiorous 
Tats dpiorais ovyylyveoat ws herds, Tous dé pavdordrous Tais pavho- 
TOTALS TobvavTiov, kal TOV pev Ta éxyova Tpépecy, TOV Oé Hn, ei 
pede TO ToipvLov 3 TL _ aKporarov elvat, Kal TaiTa mTavTa yuyvdpeva 
AavOdvev mAnv adbrods tods apxovtas, ei ad y ayéAyn Tdv PvAaKwv 6 TL 
padiora doraciagros & eOTau. 

(2). V¥ 460 C 7a d€ Tov Xetpoveny, Kal é€av Te TOV érépwv dvdrnpov 
ylyvyta, év dr oppyt Te Kal addy KaTaKpvYovely, os Tperrel 

(3) V 461 B, C orav de oy, olpat, at TE yevaires Kal ol avdpes Tod 
yevvav éxBador tiv yrALKiav, adpyoopéev Tov édevbépovs avtods ovyyiyvecBat 


45-5 
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@ ay ehuor—, kal Tatra y on mayra Staxehevodpevor mpoPupeiabar, 
pdduora pev pnd «is pas expépew Kona pnde Ev, eay yeryrat, eav S€ te 


Budonta, ovtw TiPévat, Ws odK OVENS TpOdHS TO TOLOUTY. 


From these passages it would seem undeniable that Plato con- 
templates in Book v the exposure of (A) the offspring of inferior 
guardians, (B) any deformed offspring produced by guardians of the 
better sort, (C) the offspring of guardians who have passed the limits of ° 
age laid down for those who are to produce children for the State’. 
We have no right on linguistic grounds to suggest that rpépew in 
(1) and rpody in (3) are ‘used in the emphatic sense of educating as ~ 
Guardians and Auxiliaries” (Nettleship Lect. and Rem. 1 p. 174 %. 3. 
The same explanation has been advanced by others). 

Nevertheless, a number of critics, from Morgenstern (de /i. Rep. 
p. 228 x. 141) onwards, have taken a different view, and that for two 
reasons. It is desired, on the one hand, to acquit Plato of sanctioning 
fq practice so repugnant to modern Christian notions.” The argument 
is irrelevant ; and it is a sufficient reply that the practice was widely 
prevalent in ancient Greece (see Bliimner, Privatalterthiimer p. 77 2. 1), 
and expressly enjoined in Sparta on precisely the same grounds on which 
Plato prescribes it in the Repudlic (Plut. Zyc. 16. 1). Aristotle also 
permits infanticide in the case of deformed offspring (Po/. H 16. 1335” 
19 ff.). In point of fact, Plato’s abolition of marriage would strike the 
Greeks as far more revolutionary and offensive than his toleration of 
infanticide ; nor would a legislator who is bold enough to overthrow the 
institution of marriage, as it is commonly understood, be likely to 
prohibit the exposure of weaklings, if it seemed to him conducive to 
the welfare of the State. 

The second objection is at first sight more serious. When hé is 
recapitulating the leading features of the Aepud/ic in the opening of the 
Timaeus (19 A), Plato writes: kal pay ore ye Ta pev Tov ayabdv Operréov 
éhapev elvat, TA S& TOV Kakav eis THY GAAnV AdOpa s.iadoréov 
moAuv* eravéavonevwy 5€ oKorodvtas del Tods agiovs Tad dvdyew Setv, 
tous d& rapa oiow dvagious eis THY TOV eraviovTwY xwWpav petaddaTTEY ; 
Otrws. This sentence, taken strictly, asserts that the offspring of in- 
ferior guardians in the Republic were to be distributed among the lower 
classes, but says nothing about the other two classes enumerated above, 
viz. (B) and (C). The apparent contradiction has been variously ex- 
plained. Zeller (Phil. d. Gr.“ 111, p. gog #. 2) and others suppose 
that Plato had changed his view when the Zimaeus was written, and 
this is doubtless possible, especially as nothing is said about the 
exposure of children in the Zaws. The suggestion made by Jowett, 
that Plato “may have forgotten,” surely lacks every element of pro- 
bability. 

A recent chorizontic theory on the subject is deserving of mention. 
According to Usener and Brandt, the earlier books of the Republic, as 


1 Aristotle also understood infanticide to be intended, when, in criticising Plato’s 
community of children, he wrote déy\ov yap @ cuvéBn yevéoOar réxvoy kai cwOnva 
yevopevoyv (Pol. B 3. 1262" 5). 
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we know it now, contain material which was originally published 


' separately, and it is to this earlier edition that Aristophanes alludes 


in the Zeclesiazusae. It is further supposed that Plato’s recapitulation 
in the Zimaeus refers, not to the existing Repudlic, but to the original 
publication’, in which, therefore, Plato did not countenance infanticide, 
but was content merely to degrade the offspring of the inferior 


.guardians. The bulk of the present Book 111, according to Usener, 


formed part of the first edition. Now, in 111 415 B,C Plato does actually 
propose to deal with unsatisfactory offspring by the method de- 


- scribed in the Timaeus, His words are edv TE oérepos € exyovos trr6- 


xadkos 7) vrooidnpos yevyrat, pdevi TpoTrw Karehenoove, GAAG THV TH 
uoes TpoonKoveay TY dmoddvres ob ate ts eis Snpuovpyovs 7] 7) eis yewpyous, 
kal av av ék TOUTWY TLS Urdxpvoos: 7) Umrdpyvpos pun, TysnoavtTes avafovor 
Tous pev eis pudakyy, Tos dé cis exixovpiav. The cases of deterioration 
referred to in édv re opérepos—yevntra do not exactly coincide with any 
of the three cases for which Plato prescribes infanticide in the Repudiic; 
but he may have originally applied the milder remedy in dealing also 
with the offspring of inferior parents (A), as he tells us in the Zisaeus 
that he did (é€@apyev). The difficulty of keeping down the population 
may have afterwards induced him to recommend the more drastic 
course. In the Zaws, colonization provides an outlet for the surplus 
inhabitants (740 E); but this expedient is unknown in the Repudlic. 

So much for Usener’s theory. This is not the place in which to 
discuss it at length, but we may admit that it provides, though at 
tremendous and quite unjustifiable cost, an ingenious explanation of 
the particular difficulty with which we are here concerned. For my 
own part, I do not think sufficient stress has been laid upon the fact 
that the reference in the 77maeus is not to Book v of the Republic, but 
to 111 415 B,C. ‘That this is so, appears clearly from the words éravgéavo- 


pévwv——petadrdarrev, which correspond to adda tHv TH pice. mpoon- 


Kovoav Tysnv—avatovor in Rep. 111 415 C, but are not echoed anywhere 
in Book v. It is true that the reference is inaccurate, for ‘the offspring 
of inferior parents’ (7a t&v Kaxdv) is not quite synonymous with the 
exyovos broxaAxKos 7) vrocidnpos Of Book 111; but it is not more inaccurate 
than Plato’s cross-references often are, even within the limits of a single 
dialogue. The difficulty which calls for explanation is therefore Plato’s 
silence on the subject of the exposure of children in the summary of 
the Republic which he prefixes to the Z?maeus, rather than any positive 
contradiction—if we make allowance for the inaccuracy which I have 
spoken of—between the two dialogues. How is that silence to be 
accounted for? Plato may no doubt have altered his views; but his 
recapitulation in the Zimaeus is by no means complete even in other 
respects (see Archer-Hind on 178), and I think it much more likely 
that he omitted this point because it seemed to him, as in point of fact 
it would have seemed to many, if not most, of his contemporaries, by no 
means one of the most peculiar and distinctive features of his common- 


1 See App. I and Brandt Zur Entwickeluneg der Platonischen Lehren von den 
Seelentheilen, Leipzig 1890, pp. 1—9.- 
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wealth. Although Plato says nothing about the exposure of children in 
the constitution of the Zaws, that is only a second-best polity, and he 
nowhere surrenders his earlier ideal (see Laws 739 c ff.). In any case, 
we must interpret the Republic by itself: and none of Plato’s own 
contemporaries could possibly have read the sentences printed above 
without supposing that he meant Infanticide. 


V. 


Vv 462 Cc, D oray mov ypov ddktvdAds tov zAnyy, Tao v7 Kowavia 7 
KaTa TO TOA Tpods TV Woxy reraypévy eis piav obvragw TV TOU dpxovros 
ev aitn yobers Te Kal waoa dja. EvvnAynoev pépovs Tovyoavros GAn, Kal 
odtw On A€éyowev Ott 6 avOpwros Tov SaxtvAov adyel. 


The difficulties of this passage have not received sufficient attention 
at the hands of editors. 

The only textual question is whether we should read rerapyévy or 
TETAYPEV. Terayyevn occurs in one MS of Stobaeus (ior. 43. 102), 
and also in ® and Vind. E, as well as in &. verapévy is much better 
supported, and has been preferred by former editors. 

Schneider, Davies and Vaughan, and Jowett respectively translate as 
follows: “die ganze durch den Leib nach der Seele zur Einheit der 
Zusammenordnung unter das regierende in ihr” (i.e. der Gemeinschaft) 
“sich erstreckende Gemeinschaft,” “the whole fellowship that spreads 
through the body up to the soul, and then forms an organized unit under 
the governing principle”; ‘‘the whole frame, drawn towards the soul as 
a centre and forming one kingdom under the ruling power therein.” 
They apparently agree in taking terayévn both with zpos tyv Woyyv and 
with eis piav otvragw, although the English translators evade the 
difficulty by a paraphrase which can hardly be elicited from the Greek. 
It is, I think, difficult, if not impossible, to connect rerayévy with both 
mpds and eis, and as it cannot be separated from «is piay ovvtagw, I 
take zpds with xowwvia as in Symp. 188c. If rerapévyn is right, it 
should probably be separated from zpds tyv Yvyyv and understood as 
‘strung into a single organization,’ an expression which suggests the 
Stoic theory of rtdévos (see Stein, Psych. d. Stoa 1 pp. 73, 74 77.). 
Jowett’s “forming one kingdom” shews an instinctive sense of what 
the meaning ought to be. ‘The ambiguity in TeTapevy is however 
perplexing, especially in view of 1X 584C ai oe dua TOD Td paros emi 
Thv Wuxnv teivovrau—7dovai and TZheaet. 186C doa ba tod cupartos 
waOypata ext thv Wuxnv teiver, although the general sense of these 
passages is somewhat different. Partly for this reason, but more for 
that mentioned in the notes, T now prefer terayyevn. The translators 
agree also in their view of tod apxovros, which they apparently take as a 
sort of possessive genitive, the ovvragis belonging to the apxov as a 
kingdom belongs to its ruler. It is grammatically easier and more 
natural to regard rod apxorvros as a genitive of definition ; and the sense 
also—see note ad loc.—favours this view. If Stallbaum is right in 
understanding év airy as év TH Wux7, the Stoic parallel is remarkably 
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close. tod apxovtos would then correspond to the wyepovexdy, or ruling 
part of soul, from which the various psychical activities radiate ‘like 
the arms of a cuttle-fish’: see Zeller*® 111 1, p. 199 ~. 1. But it is more 
natural to refer airy to xowwvia. In view of 4648, where Plato speaks 
as if he had merely compared the Jody with its parts, and not the 
whole man, consisting of body and soul, I have sometimes suspected 
that rpds thy Weynv and tiv Tod apxovros év airy are from the pen of 
some Stoic, who may also have altered reraypévy into terayevn: but 
the reference is precise enough for Plato’s purpose, and 6 av@pw7os 
Tov daxtvAov adyet makes it probable that room was made for the Wuxy 
in working out the illustration. 


VI. 


V 473 c eipyoerar 8 ody, ei Kai peAr\er yéAwri Te aTexvaos doTEp Kipa 
exyeAwy Kai adogia KataxAvoev. 


These words have given rise to much discussion. The literal 
translation is: ‘said, however, it shall be, even although it is likely to 
drown me in laughter—just like a wave that laughs outright—and 
disgrace.’ éxyeAav should be compared with “leviterque sonant plangore 
cachinni” (Cat. 64. 273), and not with Aeschylus’s wovriwy te kvpatwv 
dvyjpiOov yéAacua and similar expressions, which refer rather to the 
rippling of the sea’s surface than to the sound of its waves: cf. Arist. 
Probl. XX11 1. 931° 35 ff. Thus understood, xtua éxyeAoy is, I think, 
taken by itself, an intelligible expression, although no exact parallel to 
it has yet been found in Greek. (In Euripides Zvoad. 1176 f. éxyeAd 
refers, as Paley has pointed out, ‘to the open lips of a wound’ through 
which the mangled flesh is seen. So also E. S. Thompson in Pyo- 
ceedings of the Camb. Philol. Soc. 1889 p. 13.) The simile of the wave 
runs riot throughout the fifth Book, and when the last and greatest 
wave is about to break, and deluge him with ridicule, Socrates may be 
pardoned for a little extravagance of language. The sound of the 
wave was also hinted at in 472 A (axovcys). 

Whether the simile is applicable in all its details may be doubted. 
The wave is the proposal which Socrates is about to make; the 
laughter is that of derisive opponents. On a strict interpretation, 
Plato personifies the wave, and makes it laugh at itself. But a 
simile should not be hounded to death in this fashion; and the 
same difficulty is already implicitly involved in yéAwre xaraxdioew. 
The general idea is merely that the proposal dissolves in laughter 
as a wave in spray. For these reasons, I am inclined, on the whole, 
to believe that the text is sound. Numerous corrections have been 
proposed. ‘The reading of g—ei xai pédAXe yédAws TE Tis dTexvas WoTEp 
Kipa Kat adogia katax\voev—is doubtless one ; it is comparatively tame, 
but unobjectionable, and was formerly adopted by Stallbaum. Her- 
werden’s proposal is on the same lines: «i kat wéAXeu Exyedus yé Tus Kal 
ado€gia arexvas worep Kiya kataxdvoev. (The word éxyeAws is mentioned 
by Pollux vi 199, but it is not,clear that he meant to attribute it to 
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Plato.) Few will feel themselves able to assent to this; nor is 
Richards’ éxryddv for éxyeAdv probable or satisfactory in point of 
meaning. Excision has also been freely resorted to. In his second 
edition Ast was disposed to bracket wo7ep xia éxyeAdv, and Hartman 
applauds the proposal. E. S. Thompson (Il. c.) would eject éxyeAdv; 
but it is difficult to see why such a word should have been added by: 
itself. If excision is necessary, it would be better to cancel the whole 
phrase arexvos—éxyeAGy as a marginal explanation of yéAwtt xataKAv- 
cev. This suggestion was made in my edition of the Text, and I still 
hanker after it at intervals. Another solution has recently occurred to 
me. If we transpose and write «i kal wéAXe atexvas dorep kipa yeAwri 
te exyeAdv kal adogia xataxAvcev, the whole sentence might be trans- 
lated ‘Spoken, however, it shall be, even although it is likely to swamp 
us beneath a wave of roaring laughter ’—lit. ‘roaring with laughter’— 
‘and disgrace.’ On this view xdpua is the object of xaraxAvoew, as Ast 
in his third edition wished it to be, although his emendation yeAdy tus 
arexvas womrep Kia adogia xataxXvoew can hardly be right. (Bene- 
dictus’ change of péAAe into peAdAes gives the same construction to 
kiya.) But it is not possible, I think, to extract this meaning from the 
Greek without transposition, and such a double transposition is ee 
improbable. On the whole I believe the text is sound. 


VII. 


n lal , 
V 4764 kai wept dixaiov Kai ddixov Kai dyafod Kai Kaxod Kal TavTwv 
a“ > “ / c Pr ‘ /, ; ee ‘\ a 4 > Lal ‘ “ 
Tov €idav mépt 6 avtdos Adyos, aitd pev Ev ExacTov civar, TH S€ TOV 
, ‘ / > , / “A / ‘ 
mpagewv Kal TwuadTwv Kal ddAqAov KoLwwvia tavtaxod davtaloueva woAAG 
paiverGar exacrov. ; 


The words xat dAAndAwv are in all the mss. They present no 
difficulty in point of construction; for it is an error to suppose, as 
Hartman does, that the subject of daiverOa is Exaorov. The Subject is 
mavTa TX «ion, with which éxacrov is in ‘distributive apposition,’ as 
usual with this word: see Kiihner Gv. Gr. 1 p. 245. 

If xai dAAyAwv is genuine, there can be no doubt that Plato is 
speaking of the xowwvia of «dy with one another. It is impossible to 
take dAAyAwv in the sense vis byte and interpret ‘by the partnership 
of actions and bodies and’ i.e. ‘ with’ ‘themselves’ viz. «idy. Nor can 
the words be explained by 419 A, B, for there it is not the «dos Beautiful 
which becomes ugly, but ra mohlermodd,. It is thought by Stumpf 
(Verhiliniss d. Pl. Gottes zur Idee des Guten p. 49) that Plato means 
the zapovoia of two «dy in one object, as when a man is both beautiful 
and just. In such a case there is, no doubt, a sort of kowwvia 
between the two «tdy, but the juxtaposition of aAAjAwv with zpdagewv 
and cwuarwv shews that the kind of kowwvia between «idy which 
Plato has here in view is analogous to the xowwvia between an eidos 
and a zpaéis, an eldos and a capa, etc. He is thinking, for example, 
of sentences like ‘The Beautiful is good,’ in which there is kowwvia 
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between the two Ideas, Good and Beautiful, just as ‘Simmias is tall’ 
is an instance of xowwvia between a particular body and the Idea of 
Tallness. 
The xowwwvia of «dn in Plato’s philosophy has been discussed by 
mitz, Plat. Stud. pp. 200 ff., by Jackson in the Fournal of Philology 
IV pp. 212—218, by Zellert 1 1, pp. 673 ff, and by many other 
critics. The doctrine in question is sometimes supposed to be a later 
development, or at all events a ‘ Weiterbildung,’ of the Theory of Ideas. 
It is explicitly laid down in the Sopfist (251 4 ff.), a large section of 
which dialogue is an attempt to prove the intercommunion of certain 
eidy. (Of course all «dy do not communicate with one another, other- 
wise every general statement would be true: it is the business of the 
philosopher to discover which do and which do not unite: Soff. 
253 ff. We should therefore distinguish between real or ontological 
kowwvia «dav and the xowwvia which we attribute to «dy when we 
predicate one general notion of another: see on 479 D. The former is 
true xowwvia eiddv: the latter may be either true or false.) Unless 
kat dAAyAwv is corrupt or spurious, the xowwvia of «idy must be 
attributed also to the Republic. 

In point of fact, according to the Platonic theory of predication, the 
real and ontological xowwvia of one «idos with others is inevitable, if 
any true proposition of any kind is to be predicated of the Ideas. 
And Plato constantly throughout the Republic describes the Ideas by a 
variety of predicates, such as dv, aitd xa’ atrd, dei kata TaiTa Woattws 
éxov etc. Moreover, the xowwvia of the Idea of Good with the other 
Ideas is surely implied in the description of the Good as the cause of 
Truth and Being in vi 508 ff., although Plato does not himself 
express the relationship in this way. Such a statement as that ‘the 
eldos Of dixavov is good’ is not merely admissible, but necessary, in the 
metaphysical theory of Books v—vi1. And no such statement can be 
made, unless there is xowwvia of the Ideas of Justice and Goodness. 
If it be urged that such a communion of Ideas is open to the objection 
known as tpitos avOpwzros, it may be replied ‘So is the communion of 
Ideas and particulars, which Plato certainly maintains in the Repudblic.’ 
If he was not aware of this objection in the one case, or deliberately 
ignored or overruled it, why not also in the other? Similarly with the 
unity of the Idea. The communion of Ideas with Ideas affects their 
unity just as much or as little as the community of Ideas with par- 
ticulars. Compare Fouillée Za Phil. de Platon 1 pp. 202—211, and 
Chiappelli Della Interpetrazione panteistica di Platone p. 119. ‘There 
is accordingly, I think, no reason whatever for holding that Plato in the 
Republic denied the possibility of xowwvia between «idn, although the 
full exposition of this difficult and important subject is reserved for 
the Sophist. We should therefore hesitate before regarding the words 
adAjAwv kowwvia. in our dialogue as either spurious or corrupt. Nor 
can it be said that any of the attempts at emendation is in the. least 
degree convincing. The most elegant, I think, is Badham’s aAAy 
Gd\Awy (accepted by Schmitt Die Verschiedenheit d. Ideenlehre in PI. 
Rep. und Philebus p. 3), though addy is somewhat unpleasing. Hart- 


ee! a eee 
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a doubtful piece of grammar), Voegelin the excision of Kal, Liebholal 
adAwv wokAGv. Others will no doubt think of cancelling cai d\AnAwv 
altogether, regarding it as a confused attempt to indicate that the - 
Kowwvia in question is a Ko.vwvia between ‘one another,’ i.e. between 4 
_ Ideas on the one hand, and zpdéeas or cwpara on the other. I have — 
myself no doubt that the text is sound. Jackson writes as follows: — 
“T believe the text to be right. Plato realizes that Ideas must carry 
predicates: €.g. peyadn owppoovvy is a possible phrase. But it has not 
yet occurred to him that there is any difficulty in thus making one © 
idea ‘contain’ other ideas. That there is a difficulty in ¢#7s immanence 

is not perceived before the Parmenides.” I do not feel sure that Plato 
was unaware of the difficulties involved in this conception even when he 
wrote the Republic: he may have known but passed them by: nor do I 
think that the Parmenides is certainly later than the Republic : but I am 
glad to find that Jackson also holds ss Sieh act that dAAyAwy Kowwvia 
was written by Plato in this passage. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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